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RECORD A.l. . 

' [20th December, 1933.] 

I.— Notes by the Secretary of State for India on the Points 
of Difference between the Proposals for Constitutional 
Reform in Burma and in India. 

Tlie matters in respect of which the Constitutional proposals for Burma, 
if separated from India, differ otherwise than verhaiiy from those contained 
in the Indian White Paper have been indicated by the use of italics in the 
Constitutional memorandum on Burma already circulated— (Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III p. 53d). 

The following commentary explains these italicised points of difference, 
and also one or two matters in which, though the form of the proposal 
corresponds to that of the analogous proposal in the Indian White Paper, 
the underlying conditions in which the proposal is to he applied are 
substantially different. 

Proposal 1. 

Like the corresponding proposal in the Indian White Paper, this proposal 
deals with two categories of jurisdiction, that exercisable in territory be- 
longing to the King — that is, that part of Burma which is British Indian 
territory — and that exercisable in those parts which, though embraced in the 
geographical limits of Burma as generally understood, are part of India, 
but not of British India. The Province of Burma, including the Shan 
States and the Chin and Kachin and other tribal territory, some of it 
almost unexplored and hitherto not brought under regular administration, 
which lies on the Burma side of the Indo-China and Indo-Siamese frontier, 
or of the provincial frontier (partly undefined) between Burma and Assam, 
is part of British India, and is British territory (“belonging” to the 
King). But the Indo-Siamese frontier leaves also on the Burma side the 
territory known as the Karenni States, the independence of which was 
guaranteed by a treaty with the former Burmese kingdom in 1875, and 
which, though not part of British India or the Province of Burma, are part 
of “ India ”, since that term includes the “territory of any native Chief 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty exercised through the Governor- 
General (of India).” Actually, these tracts are “in the political control of 
the Government of Burma ”, and the jurisdiction exercised in them is 
exercised by the Governor (and his subordinate officers) on behalf of the 
Governor-General by virtue of notifications, etc., issued by the Foreign 
and Political Department of the Government of India under the Indian 
(Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council, 1902. Though the Karenni States 
are extremely backward and of little economic or political importance, their 
position seems constitutionally to be precisely that of the States in India, 
and it seems necessary therefore to vest in His Majesty in Burma authority 
in relation to them equivalent to and expressed in terms identical with 
those used to express the position of the Grown in relation to the Indian 
■States.' . . , „ 

For practical reasons it is evidently necessary that the jurisdiction 
exercised heretofore, in this regard, by the Crown through the Governor- 
General of India and, on the latter’s behalf, through the Governor of 
Burma, shall be exercised in future by the Crown through the Governor 
of Burma direct, without the intervention of the Governor-General of India. 
For this purpose, it will be necessary to issue a new Foreign Jurisdiction 
Order in Council authorising the Governor of Burma to act for the Crown 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 
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Proposal 2, 

It seems necessary to define the territories to which the new Constitiitioii 
Act is to a-ppiy. Bnt it does- not seem necessary- to include, in the Act & 
categorical statement that these territories have been separated from India. 
If the fact ' of separation is to be recorded ' in some formal manner^ this 
could be done by other means, e.g., in the Prociamatioii bringing the 
Constitution Act into effect. 

Proposal 3. 

The reasons underlying this proposal are explained shortly in paragraph, 9 
of the Introduction to the Burma Constitutional Memorandum. 

There are a number of Imperial Acts which at present extend to Burma 
as part of British India; on the other hand, Acts extending to “ the 
Colonies ” as such, do not apply to British India, or consequently to Burma. 

Imperial Acts extend to British India either because they are so extended 
in terms or else because they are declared to extend /' throughout His 
Majesty’s Bominions” or “ to all British Possessions” or in some other 
phrase which includes British India. 

Acts which are applied to British India eo nomine .would (unless specially 
saved in the Constitution, as Proposal 4 suggests should be clone) auto- 
matically cease to apply to Burma when she ceases to be part of British 
India, but she would still remain a " British Possession ” and part of 
'' His Majesty’s Dominions,” so that Acts, the extent of which is declared 
by such formula, will continue to apply to Burma. 

On the other hand, the moment Burma ceased to be part of British India 
all Acts which are declared to extend to " Colonies ” would, having regard to 
the definition of " Colony ” in the Interpretation Act, 1889, as " any part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British 
India ”, automatically apply to Burma (or, at any rate, such of them as were 
passed after the Interpretation x4ct). Of such Acra the most important 
is probabl 3 ’ the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1866, Some of the provisions 
of this Act, and notably those which confer extensive powers of Constitu- 
tional Amendment and of establishing, abolishing, and reconstituting Courts 
of Judicature, are, however, not appropriate to the Constitution ol Burma 
outlined in the Constitutional Memorandum, and it is necessary for this 
reason (as well as to avoid the implication that Burma is reduced to the 
status of a " Colony ”, which might be interpreted as meaning " Crown 
Colony ”) to prevent its application. Should it on further examination 
be found desirable in the interests of Burma to apply to her any Acts 
at present expressly applied to “ Colonies ”, this could be done by means 
of an appropriate provision in the Constitution Act. It is doubtful wdiether 
there are more than one or two Acts of this kind, e.g,, Colonial Boundaries 
Act, 1895, Colonial Naval Defence Act, 1931. 

Put shortly, the objects to be achieved are (i) to ensure that Acts whicli 
previously applied to Burma because she was part of British India should 
continue to do so, and (ii) to rule out the possibility of Burma’s change 
of status bringing her within the ambit of any Acts (possibly with certain 
specified exceptions) which previously did not apply to her. As the 
definition of " Colony in the Interpretation Act, 1889, applied only to 
Acts passed after that Act, and in view of the extremely' vague language 
emplojmd with reference to colonies ”, " colonial possessions,” etc., in 
earlier Acts, and also for the removal of doubts, it seems advisable to draft 
the necessary clause in the Burma Constitution in the widest and most 
comprehensive terms. 
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Proposal 4. 

It wiil be necessarj^ to make provision for the continued application to 
Biirma of laws of the British Parliament applying to British India and of 
existing Indian laws and the rules, regulations, notifications, etc., made 
thereunder by means of which the laws are interpreted and administered. 
This can perhaps best be done by means of a general clause empowering 
His Majesty by Order in Council to adapt the form of Indian laws, etc., 
to meet the situation, though Indian laws in which it is desired to make 
more than formal amendments (e.g., the Indian Railways Act and the 
Indian Tariff Act) will require to be specially dealt with. 

Proposal 5. 

See footnote to proposal 5 of the Burma Constitutional Memorandum. 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume III page 67.] 


Proposal 6. 

See footnote to proposal 6 of the Burma Constitutional Memorandum. 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume III page 68.] 

Proposal 10. 

As regards the reservation to the Governor of tlie control of monetary 
policy, currency and coinage, the proposal is that as laid down in the 
Prime Minister’s statement at the end of the Burma Conference, this side 
of finance, of w^hich Burma has no experience, should be I’eserved tO' the 
Governor as a department in his sole charge (assisted by a Financial 
Adviser). 

Proposal 11 . — {The Financial Adviser,) 

The Prime Minister, in his announcement at the conclusion of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, made the following statement on this subject : 

In view of the wider range of finance which would devolve on the 
Government of Burma as the result of separation, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the Statute should provide for the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State of a Financial Adviser to the Govern- 
ment. In respect of matters reserved to the personal administration of 
the Governor, the Financial Adviser would be the Governor’s Adviser. 
Outside this field, all proposals having an important financial signifi- 
cance should be referred to him, and provision should be made to ensure 
that any objections that he may have to measures proposed should be 
made known to the Atinistry and the Governor.” 

As the Burma Alemorandiim [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform (Session 1932-33) Volume III page 53] now stands, it is 
proposed, in conformity with the Indian White Paper, that the 
Financial Adviser shall be appointed by the Goverxior in his’ 
discretion after consultation -with Alinisters (proposal 16), in exactly 
the same way as the Financial Adviser in India. It is’ further 
provided (proposal 11) that one of the Governor’s Coiinsellors 
may be appointed Financial Adviser. This provision is not found in the 
Indian White Paper. 

The position of the Financial Adviser is further dealt with in ])roposals 
lo and 47 (ii). Proposal 15 authorises the Governor to make rules for the 
transmission of information to the Financial Adviser, and proposal 47 (ii) 
makes the salary and allowances of the Financial Adviser and his staff non- 
votable charges on the revenue. 
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It will be noted that proposal 16 in the Burma Memorancliiiic, drafted 
to follow proposal 17 of the Indian White Paper, diverges from the lines 
of the Prime Minister's statement inasmiicli as it proposes that- the 
Financial Adviser should be appointed by the Governor in his discretion 
after consultation with Ministers instead of by a Secretary of State. 

This is consequential upon the proposal in the Indian White Paper that 
in India the Financial Adviser should be appointed by the Governor-Greneral 
in his discretion after consultation with Ministers. There would seem to be 
no grounds for differentiating in this respect in the case of. Burma. 
Appointment by the Governor instead of by the Crown or a Secretary of 
State should not render it any more difficult to obtain an expert from out- 
side Burma. 

The provision that the Financial Adviser should be consulted by Ministers 
on matters in respect of which f/iei; may ask for his advice, might on 
account of its permissive nature appear to conflict with the last ■ sentence 
of the pa.ssage quoted from the Prime Minister’s statement. This pro- 
vision, ho.wever, refers to matters on the transferred side of Government 
in wdiicli the Governor’s special responsibility for the financial stability and 
credit of Burma is not involved. It is not intended to prevent the Governor 
in mahing rules of executive business under the provision in proposal 15, 
from requiring Ministers and Departments to submit to him through the 
Financial Adviser adequate advance information upon specified categories 
of proposals (e.g., boiTowing and taxation) originating in the transferred 
side of Government, which might affect the reserved departments' or involve 
the exercise of his special responsibilities. 

In addition to advising the Governor in connection -with the reserved 
subject of Currency and Coinage, the Financial Adviser would (a) advise 
the Governor in respect of the financial aspect of his reserved departments; 
(h) advise him upon any matters on the transferred side of Government 
upon which he desired to be kept informed; and (c) be available to advise 
Ministers upon any matters on the transferred side on wffiich they cho.se to 
seek his advice. It is difficult to determine at present whether it will be 
found possible in the case of an officer entrusted with these varying re- 
sponsibilities to take advantage of the permission afforded by proposal 11 
to double the appointment of Financial Adviser with that of Counsellor. 
The intention of this proposal, should it be found practicable, ’ is to avoid 
saddling Burma wuth the expense of both a Financial Adviser and a 
Financial Counsellor, -who wall be required in an executive capacity on the 
reserved side of Government, and for the purpose of expounding the 
Governor’s policy in the Legislature. 

It will be remembered that no provision is made in the Indian White 
Paper for the appointment of Financial Advisers in the Provinces. The 
Financial Adviser to the Government of Burma maj- therefore be required 
to advise the Governor on matters that in India would be Provincial as 
w^ell as on those that would he Federal in India, and the field in wdiich 
his counsel may be required will be more comprehensive than that of the 
Financial Adviser to the Federal Government of India. 


Fvoposal 17. 

Except that there is no provision making it a special responsibility of 
the Governor to safeguard the rights of the States (which, with the unim- 
portant exception of the Karenni States, are non-existent in the Burma 
case), this list of special responsibilities corresponds to that in the Indian 
White Paper. 
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Proposals 21-29. 

See Memorandum on page 9 of this Volume on tbe comp osit ion of the 
Legislature and the franchise, and also the footnote to prox^osal 21 of 
Burma Gonstitiitioiial Meinoraiidum. [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) Volume III page 71.] 

Proposal 37. 

This proposal merely states that Bills may he introduced in. either 
Chamber of the Legislature. But in the footnote on page 18 of the 
Memorandum it is stated that it is proposed in the case of Burma to differ 
from the proposals for the Indian Federal Legislature to the extent of 
enabling Money Bills to be initiated in the Upj)er Chamber as iwell as in 
the Lower, instead of in the Lower Chamber alone, and it is also pointed 
out that the Burma Memorandum makes no provision similar to proposal 
48 of the Indian White Paper, which allows a power to the Upper Chamber, 
if a motion to that effect is moved on behalf of Government, of requiring 
a Joint Session to be called if it disapi^roves of a reduction or rejection 
of any Demand by the Lower Chamber. 

The reason for proposing, save in the case of Sup, ply, equal powers for 
the two Chambers in Burma, is the desirability of imposing the check of a 
senatorial body upon an inexperienced Lower Chamber entrusted with a 
range of responsibilities wider than that to be accorded to any single 
Lower Chamber, Federal or Provincial, in India. 

The same argument is not, of course, applicable to the question of 
Supply, which should normally vest in the Lower Chamber. 

Proposal 38. 

Erratum » — The reference to .proposal 40 should be to proposal 41. 

Proposals 54 and 55. 

These taken together follow generally proposals 110-118 of the Indian 
White Paper so far as they are applicable to the case of Burma, where 
the complications attending the relative powers of Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures do not arise. 

There are, however, certain points of divergence: — 

(1) Sub-clause (d) of proposal 54 and the second sentence of pro- 
posal 55, differ somewhat from the corresponding Indian provisions 
owing to the mixed nature of the forces likely to be maintained in 
Burma at tbe outset. The Burma Defence Force” will, it is con- 
templated, comprise the frontier battalions of the Burma Military 
Police, put on a definitely military basis, and internal security battalions 
of indigenous troops. For these troops a Burma Army Act will need to 
be passed by the Burma Legislature. In addition to these units there 
will be serving in Burma, at any rate for some years to come, one or 
t^vo British and Indian Army battalions. The position of the former 
wdil be secured by the restriction on the Burma Legislature against 
legislation conflicting with the Army Act,* a similar restriction -will be 
required in respect of Indian units for the Indian Army Act. Similarly, 
just as the Air Force must be safeguarded, as in the present Act, so the 
Indian Air Force Act should be safeguarded against the event of any 
personnel of the Indian Air Force being lent for service in Burma. 

Corresponding provision needs also to be made in respect of naval 
personnel or of Indian personnel of the Marine Service serving in 
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Biiriiia. At -present, personnel of the Royal Indian Marine are aiiieiiabie 
to the Indian Marine Service Act; but it is not unlikely that this may 
be replaced (as has already been attempted) by an Indian Navy (or 
Naval . Discipline) ■ Act 

The separation of Burma from India and her suggested position in 
the 'British Gommonwealth as something .not in terms a Colony ” 
would necessitate amendments -of a verbal nature in the sections , oi 
the Army Act referring to- His Majesty’s Forces in India a.nd His 
Majesty’s Indian Forces, -and,' ' no doubt, corresponding amendments of, 
the Air Force Act. 

( 2 ) The power of the new Burma .Legislature not to make new 

laws, but also- to repeal and amend existing laws , .made by the pre- 
separation Indian or Local Legislatures, which, otherwise would c-ontiiiiie 
with unabated, force in -the ■ new, regime, should presumably, he .given 
in the Act, whether in the place shown (end of proposal 54) or elsewhere. 
The intention is to perpetuate mutandis the power accorded by 

section; 80 A (2),., of-- The -present '.Government of ...I.ndia Act., ' 

(3) The object of the italicised third sentence of Proposal 55 is to 
ensure co-operation between the civil power in Burma and the military 
authorities responsible for personnel subject to the Indian Army Act. 

Proposals 58-62. 

. A,, se.parate ' Menioraiiduin on Discrimination wi.ll he submitted. [R.ecoiib 
Ar2, page 103 of this Volume.] . 

Proposal 64. 

The Constitution, Act. will need to contain , a provision giving statutory 
effect to the award of the Arbitral Body which it is proposed to set up to 
determine the shares to' be borne by Burma and India respectively of - assets 
and liabilities existing, at the '.time of separation. .Of the latter the most 
iniportaiit are the debt and pension charges. 

,As : regards the second -sub-paragraph- of this .proposal,, it may be antici-, 
pated that difficulties-' will 'arise in defining the partition .between .Iiidia 
and Burma of liability in respect of. rights now existing against the Seci'e- 
tary -of' State in .Council. ■ Ho-w such partition should be effected in any 
particular case may depend very much on the terms of the financial settle- 
ment to be made between India and Burma, It seems not unlikely that, 
in addition to questions of the respective liabilities of the two Govern- 
ments in respect of matters done before separation, thei'o will be many 
other matters arising out of the settlement and requiring adjustment 
between the tavo Governments. It may prove desirable, in order to meet 
such cases, to provide for ,a body somewhat like the Joint Exchequer Board 
set up by section 32 of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. It does 
not seem possible at this stage to make definite provision for the establish- 
ment of such a body; but assuming that such a body if set up should have 
statutory authority for its actions, it might be as -well to include in the 
Constitution Act a permissive sub-clause under which it might be set up 
hereafter if the need arises. It is possible, however, that the same end 
could he achieved, if and when the need arises, by simultaneous legislation 
in India and Burma. 

Proposal 65. 

A provision of this nature is obviously necessary to enable the Executive 
charged with the responsibilities of the Crown ’in Burma to perform its 
functions. 
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Proposal 66. 

Erratum. — The reference to proposal 64 should be to proposals 64 and 65. 

Proposal 68. 

A separate Memorandum on a Statutory Railway Board in Burma will 
be submitted. 


Proposals 69 and 70. 

These proposals closely follow Proposals 146 and 147 in the Indian White 
Paper, and therefore have not been printed in italics; the following remarks 
are, however, offered as the conditions of the two cases are not the same. 

At present the Government of Burma, like ail other Provincial Govern- 
ments, may raise loans on the security of provincial revenues in accordance 
with the Local Government (Borrowing) Rules, which derive their authority 
from Section 30 (lA) of the present Act. Under these Rules a Local 
Government requii'es the prior sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
•for raising a loan in India and of the Secretary of State in Council for 
raising one outside India, and in either case, under the governing section of 
the Act, the loan is raised “ on behalf of and in the name of the Secretary 
of State ill Council 

Future borrowing operations will be subject to the special responsibility 
of the Governor, who will have available the expert advice of the Financial 
Adviser. 

The Treasury have agreed that arrangements should be made to secure 
that Burma sterling loans shall be eligible for Trustee status on appropriate 
conditions. 

Proposal 79. 

In the absence from Burma of a Federal or Supreme Court to which 
appeals could be carried, it seems clearly necessary to |) reserve all existing 
rights of appeal to the Privy Council and, in addition, to secure access to 
the Privy Council in cases involving the interpretation of the Constitution. 

Proposals 80 and S3. 

The question of the future of the Council of India, in relation to Burma, 
was not touched upon at the Burma Round Table Conference. The Burma 
Constitutional Memorandum follows the Indian White Paper in proposing 
that the Council as at present constituted 'should be replaced by a small 
body of advisers. These advisers would not retain the power over finance 
possessed by the existing Council, and the only matters in respect of wdiich 
it would be obligatory for the Secretary of State to seek and follow their 
advice, would be rules made by the Secretary of State regulating conditions 
of service of those members of the Public Services who are under his control, 
and the passing of orders upon appeals from members of the Services. 

The advantage of providing an additional safeguard of this kind for the 
Services, and of enabling the Secretary of State to have at hand advisers 
with expert and recent knowledge of local conditions, is as obvious in the 
case of Burma as of India. The difficulty to be met in the case of Burma 
is that, while it would he unwax'rantabie to appoint a larger number than 
one or two Advisers, such a body would he too small to hold in its hands a 
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final power of decision in important Service matters. Proposal S3 seeks to 
overcome this difficulty .by providing tliat in the decision of Service questions 
tlie Advisers for Burma sball be augmented by the Advisers for India. If 
the portfolio for Burma is held .in the hands of the. Secretary of State- 
responsible for India, whether separate secretaryships are created or not, 
this arrangement should work conveniently in practice. 

Proposals 84-99. 

The principal effects of the proposed constitutional changes upon the 
Public Services are set out in paragraphs 19-25 of the Introduction to the 
Constitutional Memorandum [joint Committee on llndiaii Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 19B2-33) Volume III pages 64 to 66]. 
P'ut shortly, the intention is to duplicate the 'position contem- 
plated in India under the White Paper proposals, i.e., while pre- 
serving existing rights of all the Services, to confine recruitment by the 
■Secretary of State in future to the Services which iwill replace the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police in Burma, and possibly to the Medical and 
Railway Services. At the same time it is obvious that the separation of 
Burma from India must involve the severance of a large number of All-India 
and Central Service Officers from the main bodies of their Services, and a 
diminution of some of the existing rights of such officers, e.g., eligibility for 
certain high appointments under the Grovernment of India. Such diminu- 
tion is, however, believed to be more theoretical than real ,* and in practice 
is likely to he offset by the future exclusive eligibility of Burma officers for 
new posts in Burma and for posts to which appointments are now frequently 
made from among officers serving in other Provinces or under the Government 
of India. 
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BURMA. 

FrancMses Composition of the Legislature and Eepresentation 
of Minorities and Special Interests. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The Statutory Commission, after recominending in Volume II, 
Part 6, paragraph 225, that Burma should be separated from 
India, assumed that the framing of the details of the Coiistitutioii 
to be adopted in that event would be preceded by further 
enquiry 'into local conditions and opinions. Such a further 
enquiry, if it had taken place, would, no doubt, have investigated 
and made recommendations on the subjects of composition of the 
Legislature, franchise, representation of minorities and so forth. 
For a variety of reasons, however, among which the principal one 
perhaps was the extremely disturbed state of Burma during the 
period in which a commission of enquiry might conceivably have 
visited the country, no further investigation of the kind did take 
place, and, for reasons into wliich it is not necessary to go now, 
the Indian Franchise Committee, under the Marquess of Lothian, 
did not include Burma within the field of its enquiries. The 
resulting position is that the questions of franchise and cognate 
matters in Burma have not been the object of investigation and 
recommendation by any outside authority as has been the case in 
respect of the other Provinces of British India. 

2. At the Burma Round Table Conference in December 1931 
and January 1932 these questions were discussed, and the fruits 
of the discussion in the Conference itself are to be found in the 
Report of the Committee of the Conference, Omd. 4004/1932. 
A perusal of the relevant paragraphs (6-43) of the Report ivill 
show that whereas there was a general consensus of opinion that 
in the event of separation a Second Chamber would be essential, 
no very great measure of agreement was reached at the Conference 
on the questions of extending the xjresent franchise for the Lower 
House, the nature of the franchise for the Upper House, the 
qualification for membership of either House of the Legislature, 
or in regard to the representation of minority communities and 
special interests in the Legislature. The question of such ^repre- 
sentation in the Lower House was discussed informally in a 
sub -Committee over which Lord Lothian presided, but no means 
was found of reconciling the conflicting views of the various 
parties and sj)ecial interests represented, on the Committee. 

3. The Statement delivered b^^ the Prime Minister at the 
conclusion of the Burma Conference gave an outline of the 
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features ' of the' Constitution which His Majesty’s G-ovemmeiit 
would recommend to Parliament for Burma in the event of that 
country being separated from India. The Statement recommended 
the establishment of two Houses, of which the Lower would 
contain about 120 or 130 members directly elected, and the Upper 
would be about one- third the size of the Lower and would consist 
partly of members elected and partly of members nominated. 
It was pointed out that two such Houses together would contain 
almost double the number of non-official members in the existing 
Legislature. The Statement insisted on the necessity of making 
provision to ensure adequate representation of minority communi- 
ties and special interests in' the Lower House, and, after expressing 
regret that the Conference had not beeii able itself to reach 
agreement on the question of the representation of minority 
communities and special interests in the future Legislature, 
intimated that should such agreement still fail to be achieved as 
a result of further efforts, His Majesty’s Government would regard 
it as necessary to include in any constitutional scheme that they 
put forward provision for meeting the claims of minorities and 
special interests for representation by separate electorates. As 
regards any extension of the present franchise for the Lower 
House the Prime Minister’s Statement remarked that His Majesty’s 
Government were not satisfied that the practical administrative 
difficulties involved in considerable extension of the franchise 
could, in the present conditions, be overcome. 

4. During the period succeeding the Burma Conference public 
attention was riveted on the controversy between the advocates 
and opponents of separation from India, and no suitable oppor- 
tunity presented itself to pursue, in concert with leaders of public 
opinion iii Burma, the examination of the questions of the compo- 
sition of the Legislature, franchise, &c. which would he suitable 
in the event either of Burma being separated or of being included 
ill the Indian Federation as a Province of British India. But 
when, last summer, it became evident that a clear decision on. this 
dominant issue could no longer be expected of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council and that a decision of the issue between separation 
and federation must await the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee and the verdict of Parliament on them, the 
Government of Burma proceeded to formulate and to sound local 
political opinion on proposals to be incorporated in a revised 
Constitution for Burma, whether seiiarated or not, in respect of 
franchise and the connected matters. The suggestions of the 
Government of Burma wdll be found in the Memorandum printed 
as Appendix 11, which was circulated to leading members of the 
political parties in Burma and lupresentatives of special interests, 
such as the various Chambers of Commerce ; and in Appendix III 
will be found the comments on and criticisms of these proposals 
by the parties and the special interests consulted. A perusal of 
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tills Appendix will show to what extent agreement between the 
representatives of the various communities and interests in Biiriiia 
is likely to be found possible in respect of these questions and it 
will reveal in what respects they are divergent one from the other. 

Put in tabular form the position in respect of communal repre- 
sentation is : — 



Present Elected 
Seats (in House 
of 103) 

Future Elected Seats in House of 132 

Oommnnitj 

Proposed by 
Government of 
Burma (App. II) 

Demanded by the Community 
concerned (App. Ill) 

Karens - 

5 

'12 

12 

Indians - 

9 

10 4- 2 for 
Labour 

15 or 16 excluding Labour 
plus increase in Commerce 
Seats 

Anglo-Indians - 

1 

2 

3 

Europeans 

4 

7 

12 or 13 

Chinese - 

1 

1 

2 


5. Most careful consideration has been given to the opinions 
expressed by the party leaders and representatives of communities 
and special interests; and in Appendix I will be found set out 
for consideration, suggestions for the composition of both Houses 
of the Legislature and the allocation of seats to the various 
communities and special interests that seem to require special 
representation. For facility of reference, statements of \he com- 
position of and allocation of seats in the present Legislative 
Council are included alongside these suggestions. The basis of 
the suggestions in Appendix I is aSorded by the following 
prefatory and explanatory observations. 
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PARTI. 

Franchise for the Lower House, 

(See footnote Oil page 19 of Joint Select Committee [Session 
1932-33] Records, No. 4.) 

6. Literacy, — Literacy, in the sense used in Census reports 
(i.e. ability to read or write a letter in any one language) is very 
much more widely diffused in Burma than in any other Province 
or indeed any State in India. Taking only the areas of Burma 
out of ivliich it is proposed to constitute the elective area, there 
are 600 per thousand males and 182 per thousand females, 
affording, with children, a total figure of over 390 per thousand, 
who satisfy the Census test of literacy. These remarkably high 
figures are due to the fact that the great bulk of the population 
are Buddhists, which secures that practically every boy passes 
through at least a monastic school and receives the elements of 
education. But the test is merely that of ability to unite and 
read a letter in any one language. When more exacting tests, 
such as that of '^iterate in English,” are applied, it is found that 
Burma takes a much lower place in the list of Provinces. From 
this and other facts the Census reporters infer that, were the 
standard of literacy made a little more severe than the present 
elementary test, Burma would not maintain her high position. 

7. The foregoing remarks are designed simply as a caution 
against the inference which is sometimes drawn that the wide 
dissemination in Burma of literacy in the sense used for Census 
purf)oses, indicates a high degree of education in the population 
generally. 

8. The existing The qualifications for electors to 

the present Legislative Councir are shown in detail in the 
extract from the Burma Electoral Rules annexed to Appendix 11. 
Apart from the qualification of community in the case of 
certain seats, the qualification on which in the main the present 
franchise is based (apart from such minor qualifications as past 
military service) is essentially property {assessment to income- 
tax, t7iat7ia?n6rZa, capitation tax, payment of land revenue 
occupation of or possession of immovable property). In addition 
separate representation is provided for special interests such as 
Rangoon University and Chambers of Commerce, the qualification 
in these cases being, generally, membership of the organisation 
represented, 

9. This franchise for the Legislative Council produces a present 
electorate (substantially larger than in any other Province of 
India) of 2 d38 million persons, including 1 24,000 women, in a 
total population ill the elective area of 12; 3 millions. 
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10. Tlie percentage of — 

Electors to population is - - - 16 ’ 9 

Male electors to adult male population - 57 ’4 

Female electors to adult female population 4*0 

and tlie proportion of female electors to male electors is 1 : 14*3. 

11. This franchise, regarded as a whole, may appear to be 
already sufficiently wide ; but it produces certain inequalities 
and contains certain defects (explained below) which it is desirable 
to take this opportunity to correct. The modifications necessary 
for this purpose, and also for the purpose of improving the ratio 
of women electors to men, will inevitably extend the existing 
fraiicliise, relatively wide though it is. But at the same time 
it is proposed to take measures which will in elfect meet t^ 
Burmans’ demand for a period of residence as a c|ualificatioii mi* 
the vote. This proposal will to some extent counteract the too 
wide extension which would otherwise result from the proposed 
lowering of the property cxualification which is entailed by the 
modification of existing defects. 

12. The defects in the present system to which particular 
attention was drawn at the Burma Round Table Conference 
result in an extensive disfranchisement, in Lower Burma, of 
bachelors and widowers. The most general form of qualification, 
particularly in the rural areas, is assessment in Upper Burma to 
thatkameda^ or in Lower Burma to capitation tax’f of not less than 
Rs. 5 per annum. Thislatter qualification is derived from the recom- 
mendation of the Burma Reforms Committee, 1921 (Whyte Com- 
mittee). That Committee recommended adoption of the married 
rate of capitation tax (which is generally Rs. 6) rather than tlie 
unmarried rate (which is general^ Rs. 2 as. 8) on the ground that it 
would enfranchise in Lower Burma much the same class of man 
as would be enfranchised in Upper Burma b}" the qualification of 
assessment to thathameda. But the rate of Rs. 5 is not the 
universal married rate, though mentioned as such by the Whyte 
Committee, and as a result some 90,000 married males who are 
assessed to capitation tax at a lower rate than Rs. 5, have been 
excluded from the franchise, contrary to the intention of the Whyte 
Committee. 

13. The second reason why the Whyte Committee recommended 
adoption of the married instead of the unmarried rate for qualifi- 

* A household tax levied in Upper Burma by which the average rate 
per household is fixed for each village at a periodical settlement, and the 
actual incidence in each year is fixed by village assessors for each house- 
hold. It is payable by the head of the household, whether male or female, 
and the individual householder becomes liable to the tax at the age of 18 . 

t Yirtually a poll tax levied in Lower Burma on all males between 
the ages of 18 and 60 . 
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cation by assessment to capitation' tax v?as to exclude .tlie. least 
responsible classes in the coinmnnity, including the migratory 
coolie class. But, ivhile it has to some extent achieved this 
object, the qualification has in fact also resulted in the exclusion 
from the franchise in Lower Burma of the bulk of unmarried men 
and widowers. 

14. Oorrection of these Defects , — It is proposed now (vide 
paragraph 34 of Appendix II), for the correction of these 
defects, to abandon the married rate of capitation tax and to 
substitute assessment to any rate of capitation tax, thus bringing 
on to the franchise the adult bachelors and widowers, and 
also the 90,000 married men mentioned above. An additional 
minor change is proposed in paragraph 34 of Appendix II to 
ensure that a man qualified by assessment to cai)itation tax does 
not cease to be eligible on attaining the age of 60, when he ceases 
to be liable to assessment to that tax. 

15. These modifications by themselves would produce a widening 
of the franchise which might prove excessive. But it is projiosed 
now (vide paragraph 33 of Appendix II) that voters qualifying 
by assessment to capitation tax and similar low grades of property 
qualification should qualify not simply by inclusion in the 
applicable tax-assessment roll but by inclusion for three years 
previous to the exercise of the vole. This provision will (a) in 
the case of the great majority of indigenous voters who qualify 
under assessment to such taxes at the age of 18 at present, have 
the effect of putting up the age for the franchise to 21 years and 
thus excluding the youngest and presumably the least responsible 
categories; (b) ensure also that the great majority of the non- 
indigenoiis population will not have the vote till they have resided 
in Burma for at least three years, so that when the time comes 
for them to exercise the vote they will have had the opportunity 
afforded by three 3^ears’ residence to acquire an interest in local 
affairs and exercise their vote intelligently. 

16. Women Voters , — It is proposed also to increase the female 
electorate. It is generally recognised that the ivomen of Burma 
occupy a position of freedom and independence not attained in 
other Provinces. Socially there is practical equality between the 
sexes ; purdah is unknown ; women take their full share with 
men in the economic life of the country, and, as mentioned ahove, 
the percentage of literates among women is far higher thaip 
elsewhere. Adopting the literacy test recommended in para- 
graph 215 of its Report by the Indian Franchise Committee, and 
combining with it an age qiialifiGation for -women of 21, it is 
proposed (paragTapii 37 of Appendix II) to raise the number of 
women voters from 124,000 to about 700,000, including those who, 
apart from the literacy test, would be enfranchised by property 
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qualifications. The resulting ratio of women to men. voters will 
be approximately 1 to 3*5. It seems unnecessary therefore to 
adopt in Burma tlie wifehood qualification which was recommended 
by the.Tiidiaii Franchise Committee in paragraph 2.15 of their 
Report as an additional means for adoption in India of bringing 
the ratio up to 1 : 4. 

17. All the women who qualify for the vote on a proper t}-^ test 
will he registered as such ; and as recommended by the Indian 
Franchise Committee (paragraph 215), all women whose names are 
included in authoritative educational rolls will be registered by 
this means. For the remainder, who are not alreadj^ registered 
by one of these means and qualify by literacy alone, it will, as 
|)roposed by the Indian Franchise Committee, be necessary to 
apply for registration for the vote, and to prove their literac}^ 

18. The Electorate resulting from these Proposals , — The total 
electorate--- male and female — will thus, on these proposals, 
rise from about 2*08 millions (1,956,000 male and 124,000 female 
voters) in a population of 12*3 millions to about 3 millions 
(2*3 million males and 700,000 females) in a population of 
12*9 million, i.e. 23 * 26 per cent. 

19. Under these ijroposals the percentage of — 

male electors to adult male population would rise from 
57*4 per cent, to about 70 per cent. ; 
female electors to adult female population would rise from 
4 per cent, to about 21 per cent. ; and 
the proportion of female to male voters would rise irom 1 : 14 * 3 
to about 1:3*5. 

Further, the present franchise, which favours rural constituencies 
as against urban in respect of proportion of electors to total 
population, will be corrected. In urban constituencies the per- 
centage will increase, it is estimated, from 12*7 per cent, to 
23*7 cent, and will be brought into closer agreement with the 
percentage in rural constituencies. For the whole of the elective 
area the future percentage is, as stated above, estimated at 23 * 26. 

20. The Government of Burma anticipate no insuperable 
difficulty in arranging (by means, for exanij)le, of increasing 
voting stations and, if necessary, allotting more than one day for 
the poll and holding the poll on succeeding days in neighbouring 
constituencies) to deal with the additional numbers of potential 
voters brought on to the franchise. They assume that not more 
than 60 per cent, of the total new electorate will exercise the vote. 
This assumption seems to be a safe one, for, at previous elections, 
in 1922 of the registered voters 6‘9 per cent, voted, in 1925 
16*2 per cent., in 1928 L5 per cent, and in 1932 38*8 per cent. 
The remarkable increase in 1932 is ascribable to tlie fact that the 
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main issue at tliis election was whether Burma should he 
separated from India, and, that, with so important an issue at 
stake, great numbers of the electorate who under the influence of 
their political associations had hitherto boycotted the elections 
were on this occasion urged to vote. In some urban constituencies 
over 70 per cent, of the registered voters exercised the vote ; but 
in no rural constituency was the percentage of 60 approached. 

21. Summary . — In Appendix I~C, the revised qualifications 
resulting from the adoption of the suggestions described above 
are set out in general terms. They produce an electorate of 
reasonable size, with a substantial proportion of female voters ; 
they remove certain admitted anomalies in the existing qualifi- 
cations ; they are fair as between urban and rural interests; 
and they are administratively practicable. 
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PART IL 

Repeesentation of Minoeitf Communities, 

. Special Interests and Women. 

(a) Communities, 

22. In its coiiiments on the Local Government s pj’oposals the 
People’s Party (x4ppendix Til (III)) strongly deprecate the 
perpetuation of sej)arate communal electorates ; the repre- 
sentatives of this Party argued this point of view at length in 
the Burma Round Table Conference ; and the Hlaiiig-Myat-Paw 
Part}^ (Appendix III (II)) . develop a .similar line. , in res|)ect of 
separate electorates for the Ivarens. 

23. It is stated,; that ..the- communal question is, less acute, in 
Burma than in India. That may be so, though there have been 
occasions, some quite recent, when the animosity displayed 
between different communities in Burma has been no less marked 
than in India ; but certainly the basis of communal division is 
different in the two countries. In India the division rests, in 
the main, on religioxis rather than racial differences ; in Burma, 
where there is far greater uniformitjr of religion, the division 
is almost entirely racial. Religious differences seem to be 
an unimportant factor, for both among the Burmese and 
among Karens one finds an impartial acceptance of the 
individual, whether Buddhist or Ghiistian, to represent their 
interests, and similaiiy acceptance by the Indian community of 
Hindu, Parsee or Muslim to represent it. Whatever the case inaj' 
be for or against the continuance of the present arraiigements 
there will be general agreement that it is highly uiidesirable either 
to extend the system of communal division or to introduce a 
second, the religious, line of cleavage which would cut across the 
racial divisions and create small and scattered sub-divisions of 
existing divisions. It is accordingly recommended that claims for 
separate ■ representation which have been presented by Burma 
Muslims and Burmese Christians should be rejected, and also that 
made by the Southern Chins,, some 98,000 of whom are scattered 
through a dozen or mox^e separate districts. It- would be adminis- 
tratively difficult, if not impossible, to arrange for separate 
representation of this small and scattered community, and 
unnecessary, since its needs and interests do not seem to differ 
materially from those of the other inhabitants of the areas in 
which these former hiRmen are settled. For different reasons, it 
is also proposed not to accede to the request which ivas made at 
the Burma Round Table Conference for the separate representation 
of landowners and landlords. Burma is essentially a land of small 
peasant cultivators, and though there are a number, possibly a 
growing^ number, of landowners other than peasant proprietors, 
there is in Burma no class corresponding to the great lanaholders 
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of India. In actual fact siicli landowning interests as there are 
have, since 1922, succeeded in obtaining representation in the 
Legislative Couiicil in adequate numbers by election in the 
ordinary way, and no case for a special form of representation in 
future has been made out. 

24. Extension of the s^’-stem of separate electorates may there- 
fore be excluded from consideration. As regards the maintenaiiGe 
of the existing separate electorates, it has been the experience 
in Burma, as in India, that, however undesirable in theory the 
system may be, in fact it cannot be denied to .substantial 
minorities who already have it and demand the continuance of 
it as a means of protecting their particular interests. These 
communities regard separate representation as the foremost 
of the means available of making public their point of view and 
of influencing the opinion of the majority. A great step forward 
is to be taken whether Burma becomes simply an autonomous 
Province in the Indian Federation or a separate political entity, 
and the feelings of uncertainty and anxiety as to their future 
which inevitably excite the minority communities would be 
intolerably increased if at this moment their power to secure 
their own representation in the popularly elected Chamber of 
the Legislature were taken from them. Moreover, the minorities 
in Burma can reinforce their claim to separate representation by 
reference to the measures proposed in the other Provinces of 
India for the separate communities to be found there. 

25. In present circumstances, therefore, it appears essential to 
preserve the existing separate representation for certain minorities 
in Burma. But in order to provide a means of preventing the 
permanent stereotyping of communal divisions, it might be thought 
desirable to amend the electoral rule requiring that in the case of 
a Karen, Indian, European or Anglo-Indian general constituency 
the candidate iiiiist himself be a Karen, Indian, European or 
Anglo-Indian respectively. It would then become permissible for 
pensons not members of the community concerned to .stand as 
candidates for communal constituencies ; this suggestion, is 
evidently preferable to the alternative suggestion that an iiidividnal 
belonging to a minority community should no longer be eligib’le, 
as now, to stand as a candidate in a general constituency. 
Reciprocity in this regard, though it might not have much, 
practical effect at first, is sound in principle in tliat it would tend 
to eliminate in course of time the need for strictly conuuunai 
rej)resentation. 

26, But whether this suggestion is adopted or not, it is assumed, 
as the basis of consideration, that for the present the existing 
system of representation through separate electorates should be 
-preserved to the Karen, Indian, Anglo-Indian and European 
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comnixiiiities. The question whether, after a certain period, 
revision, of this arrangement should he made possible by the 
Coiistitutioii, and, if so, by what method and under what coii- 
ditioiiB, must depend on the consideration of the constituent 
powers to be accorded to the Legislature. 

27. As to the communities now afforded separate communal 
representation, (i) the interests of the Karens settled in the 
plains are mainly agricultural like those of their Burmese 
neighbours, and do not by themselves constitute a cause for 
political differentiation ; and in practice Karen members tend 
not to form a solid bloc but to vote in the lobbies with varying 
groups according to the matter in debate. But the Karens, 
though belonging to the same main branch of the human family, 
are a different race from the Burmese proper, speaking a different 
language, and holding aloof from the Burmese in many ways, 
both socially and politically. . In the present Legislative Counci] 
of 103 the Karens have five seats out of 80 elected. Their 
population in the area made into constituencies amounted to 
1,100,200 at the 1931 Census, and having regard to all the factors 
relevant to their case it is proposed to allot to them not less 
representation than could he accorded on the population ratio, 
i.e. 9 per cent, or 12 seats in a House of 133. 

(ii) The Indians in Burma are largely temporary residents, 
remaining in the country as a rule for two or three years, thongh 
many stay for four or five; there are also considerable numbers 
who ei'oss from India for harvest work only and return at the end 
of the season. 

The Census for 1931 showed a total Indian population of 
1,018,000 for all Burma (an increase in the decade of 15J- per 
cent.) and for the area made into constituencies a total of 955,300 
out of 12,358,000 or 7 * 7 per cent. The sex-ratio among the 
Indians is very low, 39 women for 100 males in all Burma and 
in the urban areas only 25 to 100, as against the general ratio of 
96 for the whole population and 103 for the indigenous races. 
This is a clear indication that the Indian residents generally, and 
particularly in the large towns where the bulk of them is to be 
found, comprise a large proportion of temporary sojourners, i.e. the 
migrant labourers. It is computed that more than one-third and 
probably as much as a half are temporary residents. 

Another characteristic of the Indian community as a whole, 
tending also to prove the temporary residence of its members, is 
that the percentage of adults of over 20 years of age in the 
community is high, 63 per cent, as against 52 per cent, for 
the whole population. 

Having regard to the conflicting considerations to be taken into 
account in regard to the Indian community, it is proposed to allot 
to it a general representation proportionate to its population ratio 
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of 7 ’ 7 per cent., i.e. 10 seats, tliese to include tlie two constituencies 
to be created for Indian Labour. Tbis may be regarded as aiiiple 
representation for a community of wliich at least half consists of 
migratory labour. 

(iii) The Anglo-Indian community in Burma includes Aiiglo- 
Burmans as well as Anglo-Indian families, some of wliicli are 
long establisbed in tire country. It is stated that recently there 
has been a growing tendency among some Anglo-Burinans to 
adopt Burmese dress and modes of life and to merge their 
interests in those of the indigenous races. However this may be 
the Anglo-Indian community as a whole numbering 18,600 claims 
a continuance of the protection of its separate identity which is 
afforded by communar representation ; and it is proposed to grant 
two seats to this community. 

(iv) The European community amounted at the 1931 Census to 
11,650, of whom 9,860 were of the “ non-officiar’ class. They are 
distributed through Upper and Lower Burma, though naturally 
tending to be congregated in the larger towns. At present the 
community has one seat out of 80 elected members. Having 
regard to the special j)osition of the European community which 
is pointed out in paragraphs 81 and 82 of Volume 11 of the 
Statutory Commission’s Report and to the disappearance of the 
nominated non-officials (who in the Burma Legislative Council 
have hitherto included almost invariably since 1922 three 
European members) it is proposed to allot three general seats to 
the European community . This is a higher proportion, in general 
seats than is accorded in any other Province in India except 
Bengal; but the position and importance of the European 
non-official community in Burma is more nearly comparable to 
that in Bengal (or, Bombay where there is nearly as high a 
proportion of general seats allotted) than to that in any other 
Province. 

(v) The Chinese community has not hitherto had a communal 
electorate. Its members are widely dispersed through the 
different districts and it is difficult to ascertain what proportion of 
the total number of 121,750 are British subjects. It would be 
administratively no less difficult to create a separate electorate for 
a community so scattered through the villages as the Chinese are. 
It is proposed, therefore, that such separate representation of its 
particular interests as it is necessary to secure to it should be 
provided not by the creation of a new communal general electorate, 
but by representation through the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 
It may be remarked, however, that though the Chinese community 
is scattered through the length and breadth of Burma, so consider- 
able a number are congregated in one part of Rangoon as to have 
been able since 1922 consistently to return a Chinese candidate 
for one of the seats of the West Rangoon general constituency. 
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Iiicliaii Fraiicliise Report, is not at present a practical suggestion ; 
tlie only practicable coarse in ' tlie circumstances is tlie' creation 
of special industrial Labour constituencies in selected areas.^ 

. It. is proposed to create four such, coiistitiieiicies, two in the 
oil-fields and two in Rangoon or in Rangoon combined with 
Syriaiii (an industrial area on the opposite side of the Rangoon 
River). In these areas both Indian and Barman labour is 
employed; but there is so much risk of racial fiiction between 
Indian and Barman labour where the two are in close contact 
that it is proposed that of the two constituencies in either area 
one should be Indian and one Burman. 

Four Labour constituencies onl}^ may appear short measure. 
A certain weiglitage would, ho\vever, be given to Labour in that 
it is proposed that the voter in each of these four special 
constituencies would be x>ormitted also to vote in any general 
constituency for which he may be qualified. 

In Burma the wide measure of enfranchisement now proposed, 
falling as it does little short of adult male suffrage, will 'oriiig 
on the electoral roll all but tlie most temporary sojourners in 
urban no less than in rural areas. In the Labour constituencies 
the temporarily resident Indian labourer also, and the labourer 
of under 21, whether male or female, Indian, Burman or Chinese, 
will, under these proposals, be given an opportunity to send their 
representative to the Legislature. 

30. Summary of Proposals for Representation of Gommunities 
and Special Interests, — The arrangements suggested for considera- 
tion in regard to communal representation and special interests 
are shown in the tables set out in Appendix L The broad result 
is that the Burmese parties (without the Karen members) might 
expect to command 98 seats (or 73*7 per cent, in a House of 133), 
against 35 (or 26 * 3 per cent.) held by the minority communities 
(including Karens) and non-indigenous special interests. 

(c) Representation of Women, 

31. Pursuant to the recommendations of the Statutory Commis- 
sion and the Minorities Oommiitee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, and following the general lines of the allocation of 
seats ill the Indian Legislatures, the Government of Burma have 
suggested that in three of the plural member general urban 
constituencies a seat should be reserved for women, and that, if that 
Karen community so desires, one of the seats allotted to the 
community might similarly be reserved for a woman member. A 
reservation of three or four seats in a House of 133 would corre- 
spond to the proportion proposed to be reserved for women in 
the Indian Provincial Legislatures. 

32. The People’s Party are opposed to the reservation of seats 
for women and cite the opinion expressed by the women’s delegate 
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at tlie Burma Roiind Table Conference, wlio disclaimed any require- 
ment by the women of Burma for special means of representation 
as a special interest^’ or a “minority commiinityT But she 
was postulating adult suffrage for both sexes, or failing that the 
same qualifications for the franchise for ivomen as for men. 
Neither of these is practicable, and in the absence of equal 
franchise for the sexes it may be that women would wish for 
reservation of seats. If they do not, howeyer, it is not proposed 
to press the suggestion. But if it is adopted the three reserved 
seats which it is proposed- to create for that purpose should be 
three new urban seats and should be open to the candidature of a 
woman of any race or community, as are the rest of general 
constituencies. 
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PART HI. 

Composition of the Lower House. 

(a) General Non-Gommimal Constituencies. 

'33. Appendix II contains the Burma CTOvemmeiiL’s proposals 
for the formation of constituencies which would be suitable on the 
franchise suggested to return members to a House so composed. 
The final definition of the constituencies will need further 
enquiry locally ; but, broadly, the Burma Government’s proposals, 
subject to such further detailed local enquiry as may be necessary, 
appear appropriate to the purpose in view. In particular, they 
will have the effect of materially reducing the present disparity 
between rural and urban constituencies in respect of the ratio of 
representation to electors. 

34. It is evident from the statistics given in paragraphs 20 
and 21 of Appendix II that rural interests are at present much 
under-reimesented so far as seats in the Legislative Council are 
concerned, although, as has been remarked in paragraph 19 

the proportion of electors to total population, is much greater in 
rural than in urban areas. At present there are 14 general urban 
constituencies and 44 general rural, representing respectively an 
average population of 35,300 and 246,100 persons. 

35. It is now proposed that the new Lower House of 133 should 
contain 94 general seats, an increase of 36 ; and the Local Govern- 
ment has recommended, in order to correct the disparity between 
rural and urban representation, that after allowing for the 
creation of three additional general urban seats to be reserved for 
women the wdiole of the remaining 33 seats should be divided 
among rural constituencies. 

36. This ]3Foposed allocation of 33 additional seats to rural 
constituencies will have the effect of reducing the ratio of member 
to rural poijulation represented from 246,100 to 140,600. 

37. The number of new voters which will be added by the 
lowering of the franchise in rural districts and by the creation of 
three new rural constituencies in Upper Burma (Appendix II, 
paragraph 24) cannot yet be estimated with any accuracy ; but it 
is probable that the ratio of member to rural electorate will be 
reduced, correspondingly, from the present average of 42,220. 

38. In urban areas the lowering of the franchise qualifications 
will add .materially to the number of voters except, for the reasons 
stated in paragraph 36 of Appendix II, in Rangoon. The 
estimated numlDer of future electors in general urban con- 
stituencies is 185,600 (as against 99,900- no%v) ; this would give, 
for 17 seats (14 plus three newly created, to be reserved to 
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women) an average of 10,900 electors per member, as against 
7,130 -now. 

39. In addition tbe new Labour const! tuencies will bring a 
number of the urban population on to the franchise. 

(b) Karen General Constituencies. 

40. A further improvement of the present under-representation 
of riiral interests will also be effected by the increase of the Karen 
rural seats from 5 to 12, reducing the ratio of member to Karen 
population represented from the present figure of 149,940 in the 
five districts in which Karen seats now exist to about 74,700 in 
the seven districts in which it is proposed that they should be 
established. 

41. It is not possible to arrange that these seats shall cover 
every district where a considerable number of Karens is to be 
found without giving under-representation in the districts where 
the greatest number of Karens is to be found. It is preferable to 
give additional representation to separate communities in the 
districts where the communal preponderance is great rather than 
to expand the area in which communal electorates are formed. 
The course suggested is therefore to give two seats in each of 
the five districts in wdiich a Karen communal electorate now 
exists, and to create two new Karen constituencies in ar^as in 
both of which there is a Karen population of over 60,000. 

ic) Indian General Constituencies. 

42. For the reasons stated in paragraph 16 of Appendix II, it 
is proposed that there should be no change in the allotment of 
eight general seats proposed for the Indian community, that they 
should be, as now, all urban, and that the boundaries of the present 
Indian urban constituencies should remain unchanged. 

43. Indians in rural areas, including such Indian labour as is 
employed in agriculture, will vote in the general non-communal 
rural constituencies. 

(d) Special Gonstituencies. 

44. — (i) Labour. — The four seats proposed for Labour, two 
Indian and two Burman, will have the effect of increasing the 
urban representation. 

(ii) Commerce and Industry, and University. — The Local Govern- 
ment do not suggest any variation of the franchise for these 
special constituencies; but a final decision in this respect will 
also be a matter for further enquiry. 
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PART IV. 

The Upper House. 

(C/. Proposals 25-28 in Joint Go mmittee on Indian Constiititional 
Reforni [^Session 1932—33], Volume III, -p. 53. 

45. Tliere was general agreement at tlie Burma Round TaRle 
Conference that in the event of Burma being separated it would 
be necessary, in view of the very iiiiicli widened field of legis- 
lation and administration, to have an Upper House vested tvith 
power to revise and delay the proceedings of the Lower House, so 
as to ensure deliberation in the measures proposed. 

46. There was general agreement also that the Upper Jlonse 
should be in size about one-third or one-quarter of the Lower 
House, that it should be styled the Senate and that its com- 
position should be such that its opinions and judgments should 
carry weight. 

47. Size. — It is proposed that the Upper House should consist 
of 36 members, i.e. between one-quarter and one-third of the 
Lower House of 133. 

48. Qualili cations of Memhcrs. — (1) Senators must be British 
subjects (see xiroposal 26 of the Burma Constitutional Scheme 
[ J oint Committee on Indian Constitutional Pieforrn (Session 1932-33), 
Volume III, p. 72]), 

(2) There was general agreeinent at the Burma Round Table 
Conference that the minimum age for a Senator should be 35. 
The Indian White Paper iiroposes 30 as the low age limit for 
members of the Federal and Provincial Upper Houses and the 
jpoint has been left open in the Burma Constitutional Scheme 
(proposal 26 [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1932-33), Ahlume III, p. 72-]). For the imrpose of 
securing experience and sobriety of judgment in a small 
house the higher age is preferable. 

(3) The questions what qualifications should be presciibed for 
candidates for election and whether any should be prescribed as 
conditions of nomination will require further examination. But 
the alternatives of a high property qualification or service in 
distinguished public appointments have been j)roposed as means 
of securing that the persons elected to the Senate are xiersons of 
sober judgment and exf)erience. 

The specific suggestion has been made to adopt the jiroperty 
qualifications of the present electorate for the Council of State, 
somewhat modified in a restrictive sense. The qualifications of 
the electorate to the Council of State are in Burma much lower 
than elsewhere, affording an electorate of some 15,000, and the 
field of selection so afforded seems too wide. The Government 
of Burma made certain suggestions, recorded in A^opendix II, 
paragraph 46, both for property qualifications and for qualifi- 
cation by tenure of certain public offices, but the property 
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qualifications are considered to be too high by the Peoxile’s Party 
and others, who also wish to increase the list of qualifying ofiices. 

4:9. Method of Ooviposition.— The proposal 25 in the Bunn a 
Constitutional Scheme [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Eeform (Session 1932-33), Volume III, p. 73] is that one-half the 
members of the Senate should be indirectly elected by the Lower 
House and one-half nominated by the Governor in his discretion. 

50. The People’s Party recommend that at least one-third 
should be directly elected by an electorate formed on the basis 
of either that for the present Council of State or that for the 
LegislatiAm Assembly. The existing method of election to the 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly has, in point of fact, 
not worked ivell in Burma, and as the Burma Government’s 
Memorandum points out (Apx3endix II, xiaragraph 44), if half the 
proposed Up^ier House were elected directly lay the Council of 
State electorate the average constituency would be of nearly 
7,000 square miles with only 830 electors. If one-third ivere so 
elected the average constituency would contain 1,250 voters, but 
would average 10,250 sc|uare miles. Some of the constituencies 
would naturally be considerably larger, for a considerable propor- 
tion of the electorate would be concentrated in the large towns, 
particulaiiy Rangoon. If the electorate for the Legislative 
Assembly were adopted, the imniber of electors in each constituency 
would, of course, be greater, but the constituencies would still be 
of the same unmanageable size. 

51. Direct election therefore, whether of one-half or of one-third, 
appears impracticable. 

52. Indirect election by the Lower House corresponds to the 
method proposed for election to the Indian Federal Upper 
Chamber. 

53. If half the proposed Upjier House (i.e. 18 seats) -were filled, 
by indirect election by a Lower House of 133 by the single 
transferable vote, the quota required to secure a seat would be 
seven votes— on wdiich basis it would be x>ossible for eacli of the 
minority communities (except the Anglo-Indians and Chinese) to 
return at least one member to the Upper House. 

54. But if, as is proposed, the Upper House is to Jiave a 
continuous life (subject to dissolution only in emergency), and tJie 
rotational system of retirement is adoxited (proposal 28) [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 193*2-33), 
Volume III, p. 74] this low quota would only api3]y at the 
first election (and any election following the dissolution of 
the House — a rare contingency). At the elections following the 
four-yearly retirement of half the elected members the quota of 
votes required to secure the return of a candidate would be 13, 
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a figure barely .'witliin tlie compass of eitiier tlie Karen or tlie 
Indian bloc in tlie Lower House, and.ciirite beyond tlie scope 
of the other minorities and special interests. (This diiiicnlty 
would, of course ' be ■ enlianced if only oiie-tliird of the Upper 
House were elected indirectly.) 

55. In the 'circumstances it is necessary to leave ample room 
for the redress of deficiencies in representation by election ; and 
nomination by the Governor in his discretion of oiiedialf of the 
UpxDer House is jiroposed for this purpose and also for the purpose 
of securing the service of individuals particularly qualified for 
nienibership of a revisory Upper House. 

56. FhOtatiorial J?etrVen?e7ih~Tlie system of rotational retirements 
proposed in Proposal 28 [Joint' Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Eeform (Session 1932-33), Volume III, p. 73] vras advocated by the 
Federal Structure Committee, but the proposal has not been 
adopted in the Indian White Paper, and instead a fixed life of 
seven years has been proposed to provide for the iiecessaxAr new 
blood in the Federal Second Oliaiiiber. The communal difficulties 
which have been held to render the rotational system undesirable 
in India hardl}^ exist in. Burma, and the system was generally 
supported at the Burma Conference. 

57. It has been suggested that nominated members should be 
exempt from the rotational retirement rule, on the ground that 
they would, as a rule, be nominated for a further term. But a 
term of eight years seems a long enough period for any member 
to serve without the question of his continued suitability coming 
under revieiv ; and it appears best that nominated members 
should retire in rotation, but be eligible for re-nomination. 
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A. — Composition of Burma Legislative Council 
(Lower House). 

Present Legislative Ootmcil Pi 
(103 rnemhei's) LoWi 

Elected: ■ 

General Qonstitiieneie^^^^ 

Non-Communal { J 44 j 58 ' 

Karen - - Rural - 5 


Indian -• 

Aiigio-Iiidiaii 

European 


Rural “ 5 
UrEaii - 8 
(All-Bnrma) 1 
fAll-Biirma) 1 


Special Goihstit'ue^ieies : 

LTiiiversity of Rangoon 
Burmese Cliamber of Coni- 
iiierce - - - 

Burma Indian Chamber of 
Coininerce 

Burma Cli amber of Com- 
merce (European) 

Cliinese Chamber of Com- 


merce 

Rangoon Trades 
tion (European) 
Labour 


Associa- 


Nomikated : 

Officials - 
Non-OffieialsX - 
Ex-oiYiclo Mernhers of Executive 
Coiincil - - - 


Indian 2 | 
80 Burman 2 


Iiiclncling three seats reserved for women. 

t Labour representative in present Council included in nominated noii- 
oiiicials. 

% Including Government advocatej I'epresentative of Rangoon Pent 
Trust and representative of Lahonr interests. 

§ The Burma Electoral Rules lav down that the Legislative C(nincil 
of the G-overnor of Burma shall consist of . . (3) such niimher of 
mernhers nominated by tlie Governor as, with the addition, of the ^^lemhers 
of the Executive Council, shall amount to twenty-three . . 
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0 — Summary OF Proposed Qualifications for the Franchise 
FOR THE Lower House. 

Note. — It slioiild be emphasised that pending preparation of a 
new electoral roll the qualificatioiis stated below are to some extent 
provisional, and modifications of detail may be found necessary 
when the preparation of the roll is taken in hand. 

Gefieral (Qualifications. 

Voters must be British subjects. 

(A) — Qualifications of Electors in General Constituencies. 

Residence in the constituency. 

No person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for a Karen constituency unless he is a Karen ; 

(b) for a European constituency unless he is a European ; 

(c) for an Anglo-Indian constituency unless he is an 

Anglo-Indian ; 

(cl) for an iiidiaii constituency unless he is an Indian. 

(1) Urhan Gonstitiiencies. 

(a) Possession of immovable property in the constituency 
of the value of not less than Rs. 100 ; or 
(h) Payment for the three previous years of municipal or 
cantonment taxes ; or 

(c) — (i) Payment for the three previous .years of house rent 

at a rate of not less than Rs. 48 per annum ; or 
(ii) Occupation rent free during the three previous 
years in a house or part of a house owned or hired 
by his employer of which the rental value is not 
less than Rs. 48 per annum ; or 

(d) Possession of any of the qualifications of an elector in a 

rural constituency. 

(2) Rural Gonstituencies, 

(a) Persons included in the capitation tax assessment 

roll or in the thathameda assessment roll for the 
three previous years who have not been exempted 
from payment of such tax on the ground of poverty 
or of being an immigrant from outside Burma, 
provided that an elector of over 60 years of age 
who, during the year preceding that in which he 
attained the age of 60, has either paid capitation tax 
or been assessed thereto and exempted on grounrls 
other than that of poverty shall continue to be 
eligible as a voter thoiigh no longer liable to the 
/'tax .■or,,," ' 

(b) Payment for the three previous years, of tax to a 

District Council; or 

B s 
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,„(e) 'Payment for the three previous years, of land revenue 

of not less than Rs. 5 ; or 

(cZ) Assessment in the previous year to income-tax ; or 

(o) For residents within the municipalities of 

Kyankpyu or . Thayetmyo, possession of qualifica- 
tions (a), (b) or (e) for iirhaii constitiiencies ; or 
(/) Being a retired, j)®^^sioiiecl or discliarged officer, non- 
commissioned officer or soldier of His Maiest3ds 
regular forces. 

(3) Women eleeto’rs in urban and rural cofistitiieneies not 
qualified tmder either (1) or (2). 

Proof of ■attainment of '21 years of age and of. 
literac^T- as required by the Census test. 

(B ) — Qualifications for Special Gonstitueneies (subject to further 
enquiry). 

Residence in Burma ; and in the case of — 

(a) the University constituency 5 a 'coter iiiiist be a Feliow 
or Honorary Fellow or registered graduate of the 
Universit}^ 

(h) the Commerce constituencies : — 

Burma Chamber of Commerce, a voter must be a 
■ Chamber member or a member. 

Burma Indian Chamber of Coiiinierce 
Burmese Chamber of Coiimierce 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
Rangoon Trades Association 

(c) The question of the franchise for Labour coristitiiencies 
is still under consideration. 


D. — Upper, House. 

N,B . — It should be emphasised that the following proposals are 
to some extent tentative and provisional. 

Number of inemhers. — -36. 

Gom.position , — 18 elected by the Lower House ; 18 nominated 
by the Governor in his discretion to secure the senatorial quality 
of^ the House and to provide for the due representation of 
minorities or special interests that may not achieve it by election. 

Qualification for membership , — The proposed qualifications for 
candidates for election have not been finally formulated, but, 


_ a voter must, 
be a member. '■ 
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geiieraily, will include" an age qualification, wliicli it is suggested 
should be 35, and a high property qualification or distiiigiiislied 
public service. Members of the Lower House would be eligible 
for election, but iiieinbership wmuld not itself be a qualification. 

No restriction" on the Governor’s selection of persons for 
noixiiiiatioii is coiiteinpiated, but seiudng officials w'oiild not be 
eligible.for noiiiiiiation. 

Tenure o f seat proposed in Proposal 28 of the Memorandum 
of Proposals for a Constitution ' for Burma) for eight years, in 
normal conditions, terminable b}^ a process of rotational retireiiient. 
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' APPENDIX IL 

Memoranbiim by the Government of Burma on the Represen- 
tation OF Minorities and on the Constitoencies and Franchise 
FOR the Lower House, and Proposals for the Upper House. 

Minorities. 

1. Tlie proposals under tills head are based in large measure on the 
coiiimnna! award for India. Although the coiiimiiiial question is less 
acute in Burma than in India, it appears sound that similar methods of 
treatment should be adopted in both eases. 

2. o/ — The racial coiiiposiiioii of 
the population Yaries somewhat according to the area taken. The 
figures which might be regarded as relevant to this enquiry are as 
follows: — 


Eace 

(i) 

Population in 

Percentage of Population in 

Whole 

Burma 

(2) 

Elective 

Area 

(3) 

Area made 
into Con- 
stituencies 

(4) 

Whole 
■ Burma 

(5) 

Elective 

Area 

(6) 

Area made 
into Con- 
stituencies 

(i') 

Burma group 

12,037,554 

10,474,295 

10,151,028 

82-21 

80*12 

82-14 

Karens - - ! 

1,367,673 

1,146,282 

1,100,226 

9 '32 

8*99 

8*90 

Indians ■ - , 

1,017,825 

978,705 

955,338 

6-94 

7 ' 67 

7*73 

Ciiinese 

193,594 i 

1 126,218 

121,752 

1-32 

! *99 ^ 

*99 

Anglo-Indians - 

19,200 ^ 

! 18,583 

18,447 i 

•13 

1 *14 ^ 

■ *15 

Europeans - 

11,651 

11,069 

.. I 

10,858 : 

*08 

1 *09 

•09 

Total - 

14,647,497 

12,755,152 

12,357,649 

100-00 

1 

100*00 

100*00 


The choice of figures does not materially affect any calculations 
based on population. The minorities form about 17*86 per cent, of the 
total popniation. 

In the announcement made by the Prime Minister at the close of 
the Burma (-onference, it w^as stated that the number of the Lower 
House should be between 120 and 130. The caiciilations made by this 
Government suggest that 132 would be an appropriate number, ik 
comparison of this figure with the figures for Provincial Legislatures 
given in Appendix III (Part I) of the Indian White Paper will show 
that this is a generous allowance for Burma, The Province whose 
population is nearest to that of Burma is the Central Provinces (with 
Be-^ar) with a population of 15,500,000. The total number of membei*s 
assigned to this Province is 112, Apart from other considerations 
a great increase of the total number of members would involve Burma 
in the expense of building a new Council Chamber, and such expense 
could hardly be justified at the present time. 

3. Separate Electorates already accepted in prmciple , — Subject to 
agreement between the communities themselves, the maintenance of 
sepai'ate electorates as at present must be considered as res 'judicata. 
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Oil this point it is only necessary to quote two extracts from the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the close of the Burma Conference : — 

The Lower House should be composed of members directly 
elected, and provision should be made to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation of minority communities and special interests, e.g. Com- 
merce (European, Chinese and Indian as well as Burman).” 

His Majesty’s Government regret that the Conference has not 
been able to reach agreement on the question of the representation 
of minority communities and special interests in the Legislature. 
They hope that agreement may still be achieved, for seitleinent by 
consent must be far more satisfactory than a decision imposed by 
any outside authority. Failing agreement. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would find it very difficult to enforce any scheme which did 
not recognise the claims of minorities aud special interests to 
representation by separate electorates.” 

4. Minorities and Interests which should have 8e]jarate Electorates . — 
The minorities and special interests which have separate representation 
at present are 

Minorities. — European community ; Anglo-Indian community ; 
Karen community ; Indian community. 

S'l^ecial Interests. — Rangoon University ; Burma Chamber of 
Commerce ; Burmese Chamber of Commerce ; Burma Indian 
Chamber of Commerce ; Chinese Chamber of Commerce ; 
Rangoon Trades xLssociation. 

Except in the case of the last named, to which reference will be made 
later, it is proposed that special repi’esentation should continue to 
be given to these minorities and special interests. It is not considered 
necessary to give special representation to any other minorities. It is 
undesirable to extend the system of giving separate electorates to 
minorities beyond what is absolutely necessary, and the fact that other 
minorities do not at present enjoy this privilege is a strong argument 
against any further extension. The minorities which are not at 
present represented are widely scattered and it would be impossible 
to constitute representative constituencies. As regards special interests, 
the only others which appear to require special representation are 
women and labour. 

5. Amount of Representation to he given to Minor ities.~~{V) Karens . — 
On a population basis the Karens are entitled to about 9 per cent, of the 
total representation. It is proposed to give them 12 seats, which is 
approximately 9 per cent, of the total number of seats (132). 

(2) Anglo-Indians. — As the Anglo-Indians have one seat in the 
present Council, there is a case for giving them more than one seat 
in an enlarged Legislature. Having regard to this consideration and 
to the number of general seats allotted to the community under the 
communal award, it is proposed to allot two seats to the Anglo-Indian 
community under the new constitution. 

(3) Europeam.—lt is proposed to allot three seats to this community. 
The argument in favour of adopting this figure runs as follows: — 

The popiilation of Europeans in the whole of British India, 
excluding Burma, has remained steady at about 142,000 between 
1921 and 1931. If from this total be deducted the number of 
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Europeans for ■ the snb-class ‘‘Public Force,” the balance of the 
Europeans in British India in 1921 amounted to <sr>c2r>3. Tliis 
total is still probably much the .same. To the Europeans in India 
24 general constituency seats have been awarded, i.e. one seat has 
been allotted to eTery 3,552 of the European popiilaiion oilier than 
the “ Public F^nce.”' In the whole of Bnrriia the European i^opii- 
latioii at the .1931 census amounted to- 11,651. If from this be 
deducted the 1,793 in. the “Public Force” the balaiicta aiiiuiints 
to 9.858. On the basis of one seat to every 3.552 of this popnlati«>n, 
three general constitueiiey seats would be allotted to the European 
comiiiiiiiity in Burma. 

(4) Indians. — From the figures giTen in paragraph 2 it will be seen 
tlnu/lndians number 7*73 of the total population in the aiva made into 
constituencies. There are arguments for and against the basing ol' 
representation of Indiams on the population figure. On the one hand, 
many of them are only temporarily resident in Burma, and that might 
he regarded as justifying a representation ratio ie.-s than the popu union 
ratio. On the other hand, there is a marked disparity between the 
numbers of males and females; whereas to the ]npiiiati<Mi of Burma 
as a whole males and females contribute in very nearly equal pro 
portions, among the Indian population 72 per cent, are males and 
28 per cent, are females. Again, of the Indiums in Burma 63 per cent, 
are 20 years of age and over, wliile for the popsiiarioii as a whole tlie 
proportion is per cent. The higlier proportion of males and adults 
in the Indian population of Burma might be urged in support of 
the grant ol! representation in excess of the population ratio. The 
appropriate representation ratio for Indians, therefore, cannot be 
determined precisely, but no great error would, it is thought, be made 
if they were given general representation in accordance with the 
population ratio (7-73). This ratio would give Indians just over 
10 general seats in a house of 132. it is proposed that the two Indian 
Labour seats for which provision is made below should be included in 
this total. 

6. Iie]iresentation for Special Interests. — (1) Bangoon University . — 
The communal settlement for India provides for the existing number 
of . University seats, and it is accordingly suggested that one seat 
in the Low^er House should be allotted to the University of Rangoon. 

(2) Chinese Representation. — The Chinese population i]i the area 
made into constituencies at the last census arnountt'd to 121,752, of 
whom 82,979 were males and 3<8,773 females. About 13 out ot every 
30 classified themselves as temporarily resident in Burma, and about 
51 per cent, were born outside Burma. No information is available as 
to the number of Chinese who are British subjects. It is not possible 
to comxDute accurately what the Chinese representation in general con- 
stituencies should be, but it could hardly amount to 1 per cent. 
Further, the distribution of the Chinese is so scattered that it wmiild be 
difficult to constitute a constituency for them, and if representation on 
the usual lines were pi'oposed it would probably be necessary to confine 
representation to a small area such as Rangoon. It is, therefore, 
proposed to continue the present aiTangement and give representation 
to the Chinese community by allotting one seat to the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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(3) Representation for Women. — In making the comiiiuiial settle- 
ment His Majesty’s Government stated .that they attached great 
importance to securing that the new Legislatures should contain at 
least a small niiiiiber of ■women members, and that they -felt that this 
object could not be achieved at the outset. without creating a certain 
number of seats specially allotted to wmmen. They proceeded to state 
that it is essential 'that women members should not be drawn dispro- 
portionately from one community, and that for this reason communal 
electorates are necessary for the election of women. 

In the provinces of India, 37 seats are to be reserved for women out 
of a total of 1,463 seats, i.e. about 2*5 per cent. ILdhis percentage be 
adopted for Burma, the number of seats to be reserved in a House of 
132 would be either three or four. At present it is suggested that one 
seat be reserved for women in each of the follo-Vidng constituencies : — 

Rangoon East. Rangoon West. Mandalay Town. 

If seats are reserved for women of any community other than the 
majority community, that community should probably be the Karen 
community. Government is, however, prepared to leave the matter to 
the Karens themselves, and if the Karens wish to have a seat so reserved 
would be prepared to support such a proposal on the understanding 
that this seat would count against the Karen quota. 

(4) Representation for Lahour. — It is proposed to allocate four seats 
to Labour, one for Burman and one for Indian Labour in Rangoon or 
Rangoon Giim Syriam, and one for Burman and one for Indian Labour 
ill the oilfields. The qualifications for the franchise present some 
difficulty and are still under investigation, and considerations as to the 
n umbers who can be brought on to the rolls maj affect the exact 
extent of the constituencies. Trade unions in Burma are almost non- 
existent, and it is not considered practicable to constitute a trade union 
constituency? at present. It is intended that the two seats for 
Indian Labour should count against the quota allotted to the Indian 
communit.y. 

(5) Representalion for Gommerce and Industry, — At present the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce has two members, while the Burmese 
Chamber of Ccinmerce, the Burma Indian Chamber of ConiiTierce, 
the Oliinese Cliarnber of Commerce and the Rangoon Trades As8ociatio:a 
have one each. Coirmerce and Industry have, therefore, six seats in a 
House of ld3, and in order to give them equivalent representation in a 
House of 132 it will be necessary to increase the number of seats 
allotted to this special interest to eight. It is no longer , considered 
.necessary to , g:rant separate .representation to the Rangoon Trades 
Association as t.lieir interests can be-.' looked after by the representatives 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and it is proposed to allot the 


eight seats as' follows : — . 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce - - - 1 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce - - - 1 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce - - 2 

Burma Chamber of Commerce - «■ - 4 


It will be observed that the two additional seats are allotted to European 
and Indian Commerce. This follows the proposals in respect of India, 
where such increased representation as is allotted to Commerce is 
allotted to European Commerce, that is, to a minority interest. 
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7. Summary , — The above proposals may now be summarised as 
follows : — 


Community 

(1) 

Number of Seats 

General 

(2) 

Special 

(3) 

Total 

0) 

Burmese 


94 

4- 

98 

Karens 

- 

12 

— 

12 

Indians 

- 

8 


12 

Europeans - ‘ - 

- 

3 

j -f 

,7 

Anglo-Indians 

- 

2 

— 

2 

Chinese 

- 

— 

1 

I 1 

Total - 

- 

j 119 

13 

1 132 


* Rangoon University - - 1 t Burma Indian Cliamber of Coiimierce 2 

Burmese Ciiamber of Commerce 1 Laboui’ - - - - - 2 

Bmuuan Labour - - 2 J Burma Chamber of Commerce - 4 


In a House of — 

Total minority representation - - 34 

Percentage of minority representation - - 26 

Number of Burmese - - - - 98 

Preponderance of Burmese - - - 64 

Constitnencies. 

8. Anglo-Indian Gonstituencies, — It is proposed that there should be 
one constituency, wuth two members, covering the whole of Burma. 
If two constituencies were created the natural areas would be Upper 
and Low'er Burma respectively. But the Anglo-Indian population of 
Lower Burma is 15,179, whereas that of Upper Borma is 3,268. This 
disparity in numbers alone is sufficient to determine the issue in favour 
of a single constituency covering the whole of Burma, It is proposed 
that election should be by postal ballot. 

9. European Gonstituencies,— K b in the case of Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans are concentrated in Lower Burma, for 7. 700 reside there, 
compared with 3,100 in Upper Burma. Il is proposed to have one 
constituency covering the whole of Burma with three members. In 
this case also postal ballot 'would be a suitable method of election. 

10. Karen Gonstituencies. — The Karens now have five rural seats 
covering the following districts : — 

Amherst Myaungmya 

Bassein Thaton, 

Maubin 

Tt is proposed above that they should be allotted 12 seats. 
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The distribution of the Karen population by districts is as follows: — 


Division 

0) 

District 

(3) 

Males 

i (3) 

Karens 

Females 

. (4) 

I 

Total 

i . (5) 

Order in 

popii- 

; lation 

, 

(6) 

f 

Eaiig'oon Town 

1,600 

1,600 

3,200 

17 


Pegu 

18,600 

18,700 

37,300 

10 

10. 

Tliarrawaddy - 

13,000 

13,700 

26,700 

12 

iregli ■ » 

Haritliawaddy 

14,600 

15,200 

29,800 

11 


Iiisein 

18,600 

19,i00 

37,700 

9 

V 

Prome 

2,200 

2,400 

4,600 

16 

r 

Basseiii 

63,100 

66,000 

129,100 

2 

1 

Heiizada 

1 29,000 

31,200 

60,200 

7 

Irrawaddy - 

Myaungmya - 

59,100 

59,400 

118,500 

3 

j 

Maiibiii - 

56,000 

57,800 

11.3,800 

4 

1 

Pyapon * 

10,700 

11,000 

21,700 

14 

f 

. 

Salween •. 

23,500 

22,300 

' 45,800 

8 


That on - - - 

141, 30<} 

140,000 

281,300 

1 


Amherst 

54,500 

52,500 

107,000 

5 

Teiiasserim 

Tavoy - ' , - - ■ 

6,800 

6,600 

13,400 

15 


Mergiii - 

11,200 

10,800 

22,000 

■ 13 


Toungoo - 

44,700 

43,400 

88,100 

6 


Total - 

568,500 

571,700 

1,140,200 



In India, paragraph 6 of the communal award prescribes that the 
electorates for Miiliammadans, Europeans and Sikhs shall coYer 
between them the whole area of the Province. This would not be in 
order for the Karens, for there are Yery few of them in Upper Burma. 
Thus in Magwe Division there are 300 only, in Mandalay Division 
5,600, and in Sagaing Division 700. There are also less than 
100 Karens ill the Arakaii Division. ; ^ 

11. The main question which arises in connection with the deter- 
liiinatioii of Karen constituencies is whether the representation should 
be spread over a large area or concentrated over a comparatively small 
area. 

lx, seems preferable to give . additional representation to existing 
communal electorates where the figures warrant it and to restrict the 
area in widch separate electorates are conceded. There are two good 
reaso.ns lor this 

(a) It is sound not to expand more than is necessary the areas in 
which communal electorates exist. 

(Z;) ■Within limits it is sound to endeavour to equalise the 
population in the various constituencies. 

12. A suggestion was put forward at the Burma Conference that, in 
order to obviare the need for separate electorates for the Karens, certain 
areas ^^hich would contain a majority of Karens should he carved out 
as constitueocies. It was asserted that in this way the Karens would 
be enabled to elect Karens if they desired to do so. The prospects of 
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manipalating areas so as to get the desired result seem remote, as the 
following figures of population show 


District 

Thatoa , , 
Basseiii 
I^lyaimgniya 
Manbiii . - 

Amlierst 


ICarens 

Biirinaiis p 

Dis trice 

Karen a 

-Burmaiis 

- 281,300 

136,500 1 

Toiingoo 

- 8S,i ^00 

283,700 

- 129,100 

40o,400 1 
289,600 f 
238,700 i 

Heiizada 

- 

531.U00 

- 118,500 

Iiiseiii . - 

. 37,700 

232’ 900 

- 113,800 

Pega 

. 37,3; tO 

3f)6,S00 

- 107,000 

. 74,200 i 

Haiithawaddj - 

- 29,800 

297,200 


It is €|_uite clear that it would not be possible so to aii'aiig,e general 
constituencies contairiing both Biirmess and Karens as to giuirantee to 
the Karens the amount of representation to which they are fairly 
entitled^ although it might be |)ossibie in Tiiaton and Amherst. 


13. Ill the light of all these considerations it seems best that the 
12 seats recommended 'for this community should be distributed as 
follow' s 

That on 'District - - 2 Amherst District ~ - 2 , 

Bassein District - ■- 2. Toimgoo District - , ~ 1 

' My aungmy a District ' - 2 - Henzada District - 1 

Maiibin District - - 2 

In districts to wdiich two seats are allotted, it is suggested that the 
question of dividing the district into two single member constituencies 
should be considered, and that, following Burma Electoral Rule 4, the 
electoral rules should authorise such action. But it may not be 
possible to , complete these arrangements before the first elections 
under the new^ constitution are held. 


14. In an earlier paragraph reference has been made to the, 'possibility 
that seats she old be reserved .-to Karen -women . It is suggested that 
the foiiowiiig conditions sho-uld apply to any re-presentatioii given to, 
them : — 


(a) Not mo]'e than one seat should be reserved for Karen women., 
(&)■ The seat should, count against the Karen quota. ' 

(c) The seat should be, located in Thatoii District, wdiicb. shoiiid 

then become a three-seat Karen coiis'titiieiicy, of wdiich one 
would be reserved for Karen wumieii. 

(d) The number of seats allotted to Amherst District should be 

reduced to one, so as to retain unaltered the total ainou^it of 
Karen representation. 

15. Indian . — The Indian community now have eight repi esentatives 
in the Legislative Council.. The constituencies, wdiich are eiitiivjy 
urban, and tlie number of members are as follows : — 

Akyab Indian Urban - 1 Moiilmein Indian Urban - i 

Bassein Indian Urban - 1 West Rangoon Indian Urban - 2 

Mandalay Indian Urban - 1 East Rangoon Indian Urban - 2 

It has been recommended above that the Indians shonld be given 
10 Genei-al seats in a Lower House of 132 members. But tliis total 
representation should, in order not to disturb the communal balance, 
also cover any representation of Labour. As it is proposed that 
two seats should be allotted to Labour, the number of General seats 
which should be allotted to the Indians is eight. It is now for 
consideration through what constituencies this representation should 
be secured. , 
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16. A general question arises at tlie outset. The present Indian 
const] tneiicies are entirely urban, and it is, for consideration whether 
this arrangement should continue or whether the constitiiencies slioiild 
be expanded so as to cover rural areas as well. Any extension of the 
areas of Indian constituencies would add appreciably to the difficulties 
of conducting elections. With the extension of the general franchise, 

those difficulties are bound to be considerable. But the trouble will ' 

be disproportionately great in the case of the Indian community as 

special polling booths may be required for Indian women. Special i; 

arrangements of this kind could be made much easier in. towns than l- 

riiral areas. ' The difficulty of concerting suitable electorah arrange- lli 

ments ‘will be particularly felt in areas in which separate electorates 

are being provided for both Indians and .Karens, for it is precisely in 1 

these areas that the additions to the general electorate are likel 3 ' to be 

greatest.. The expansion of the Indian constituencies would also add ! 

to the difficulty of drawing up the electoral rolls. The primary object ' 

is to see that the Indian commiinit^^ is adequately represented and the 

precise areas of constituencies is less important. Farther, it is wise ij 

not to expand more than is necessarj^ the areas in which the system of | 

communal electorates operates. Again, the maintenance of the extent ; 

of Indian representation at, its present figure suggests that no change i 

should be made in existing constituencies. In these circumstances the ! 

proper course seems to be to coniine Indian representation to towns as 

at present. 

17. The distribution of the Indian population by districts is as . j 

follo.'ws : — 1 

I I Indians (ill til oiisands) i | 


Division 

District 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Order 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(41 

(5) 

(6) 


Akyab - - . - 

124 

87 

211 

. 

„ :2 

Arakan - 

- 3 KraiikpTU - - - 

3 

1 

4 

.M 


Saiidowaj : - - 

2 

, — 

2 

22 


E ail goon - - - 

172 

41 

213 

1 


Pegu - - - 

35 

16 

51 

4 

Pegu ' 

Tliarrawaddy 

11 

3 

14 

15 

‘ ] Haiithawaddy 

46 

' 20 

66 

3 


1 iiisein - - - - 

31 

13 

44 

5 


Pronie - 

9 

3 

12 

17 


f Bassein 

20 

4 

■ 24 

12 


1 Flenzada 

9 

3 

12 

18 ■ 

IiTi'rvvaddy 

1 jEyamigmya - 

24 

4 

28 

, 11 ■ 


1 i Maubin - - , - 

11 

2 

13 

16 


b; Pyapon - - ^ - 

26 

8 

34 

8, 


Sa,hveGn - - . - 

1 

— 

, 1 

— ■ 


^ ! Tbatdn - , , - ' 

23 

11 

34 

9 


i Amlierst - - y 

29 

11 

40 

6 

Teiiass( 2 rini 

1 Ta-Toy - - ■■ 

, 5 

. 1 

6 

20 


1 Mergiii 

7. 

2 ' 

9 

19 


b Toungoo 

20 

10 

30 

10 

Mag'we - 

I Magwe ... - 

14 

3 

17 

n 

‘ '\ Eesfc of diTision 

9 

3 

12 

— 

Mandalay 

: .Alaiidalay - , 

” 1 i Rest of dirision - ■ ^ 

■ ■■■ 27 

17 

11 

7 

38 

24 

7 

Sagaing - 

' Myitkyina -.y, 
t i Rest of division - ' 

11 

20 

6 

7 

17 

27 

14 


b ■ Total 

706 

277 

983 

■ ■ — ■ 
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Ha-viiig regard to these figures, this GoTerniiieiit considers that, if 
Indian constituencies are to be expanded so as to eml)race both urban 
and rural areas, the eight General seats for the Indian coiiiiiiiinit j slioiikl 

be apportioned as follows : — 

Rangoon Town District - 4 Hanthawuiddy District - 1 

Akyab District - - 2 Pegu District - -■ 1 

Any expansion of Indian constituencies would therefore necessitate 
the withdrawal of representation from Bassein, Amherst and Mandalay, 
which have separate (Indian urban) representation at present. This is 
an additional reason for making no change in the existing arrangements. 


18. The towns in which the Indian population is heavy are as 
follows : — 


Town 

(1) 

Indians (in thousands) 

Hindu 

(2) 

V : Other 

Muslim 

(3) 4) 

; Order 
Total j 

( 5 ) ! ( 6 ) 

Akyab - 

11 

10 1 — 

21 : 3 

Rangoon - - - 

140 

58 1 15 

213 : 1 

Insein ~ - 

7 

2 : 1 

10 6 

Bassein - » - I 

11 

4 i ~ 

15 : 5 

Moulm.ein - - ; 

16 

6 ! 1 

23 i 2 

Mandalay 

10 

5 ! 2 i 

17 j 4 

Pegu - - - 

i 4 

1 i — : 

1 5 i 10 

Syrian! 

i 6 

2 1 

1 8 i 8 

Touiigoo- 

i 4 

2 ! 1 

7 ! 9 

Maymyo- 

6 

' 2 1 ,2 

10 1 7 

Pyinmana 

3 

j ' - 

4 j 11 

i 1 


In the light of these figures, the eight seats recommended for this 
community might suitably be allotted as follows : — 

Rangoon Town - - 4 Akyab Town - - 1 

Monlinein Town - - 1 Bassein Town - - 1 

Mandalay Town - - 1 

It will be observed that this allotment is in accordance with the 
existing representation, and this is a strong point in its favour. 

19. It would now be convenient to summarise the proposals regarding 
the representation of the Indian community. They are as follows 

(a) There should be eight Indian General constituency seats. 

(b) There should be two Labour seats allocated to Indians. 

(c) Ail the general Indian representation should be urban. 

(d) The present Indian urban constituencies should be maintained 
unaltered. 

20. General Constituencies* — ^There are at present the following 
General non^communal constituencies : — 

Urban - - - 14 Rural - - - 44 
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Particnlars of these are as follows : — 


General Urban Gonstitiiencies, 





Town 

Population 

Yoters 

Town 

Popnlation 

Yoters 

Prome 

28,295 

4,259 

Akyab Town - 

16,793 

4,921 

2,575 

Rangoon Town"] 

Bassein Town - 

30,239 

East (2) - [ 

> 187,486 

f 8,950 

Heiizada 

28,542 

2,166 

Rangoon Town f 

1 14,499 

Mandalay (3) - 

130,828 

17,733 

West (2) - J 


Monlmein (2) - 

42,634 

6,631 

Tavoy 

29,018 

4,423 




14 Seats 

493,836 

66,157 


General Rural 

Constituency Population Yoters I 

Constituencies, 

Constituency 


Population 

Yoters 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

Amlierst 

344,769 

51,100 

69,358 

Mergui - 


161,987 

16,538 

Akyab District East 

231,852 

367,634 

Miiibu - 


277,876 

60,071 

Akrab District Wesst 

49,965 

Myanngmya - 


326.359 

37,902 

Sontb Arakan 

349,537 

23,023 

Myingyan North 


277,599 

61,998 

Bassein District 

398,352 

73,313 

Myingyan South 


194,958 

37,608 

Hantliawaddy East 

223,980 

27,191 

Pakdkkii East 


313,459 

62,957 

Haiitliawaddv West 

184,851 

23,962 

Pakokkii AVest 


185,722 

35,864 

29,621 

43,092 

Henzada District 

North - 

288,067 

61,314 

Pegu North - 
Pegu South - 


199,830 

290,139 

Henza.da District 

South " 

296,671 

42,967 

Prome District 
Pyap^n - 


382,356 

334,158 

57,036 

37,361 

Insein - - 

333,452 

39,489 

Sagaing East - 


155,192 

32,453 

Ratlia m m m 

253,311 

40,262 

30,766 

Sagaing West- 


180,773 

36,929 

Kyankse 

151,320 

Shwebo East - 


201,107 

46,265 

56,345 

28,019 

Lower Chindwin 

East - 

203,884 

1 

38,145 

Shwebo West - 
Tavov District 


245,683 

150,946 

Lower Chindwin 

West - - . 

179,550 

243,227 

43,217 

Tharrawaddy North 
Tharrawaddy South 

250,210 

258,109 

40,491 

32,670 

Mag'we East - 

55,840 

65,017 

'I'hatoii - - 

- 

251,396 

42,984 

Magwe W est - 

256,346 

Thayetmyo 

- 

274,177' 

44,330 

Mandalay District - 

223,704 

44,804 

Toungoo North 
Toun goo South 

- 

204,641 

34,090 

Maiibin- 

257,751 

37,699 

- 

224,0.29 

36,223 

41,640 

' 'Meiktila East - , 

138,058 

26,930 

V'ainetbin North 

. 

206,502 

Alciktila West 

171,941 

36,160 

Yanietliin South 

- 

184,318 

34,656 



i 

Total 

- 

10,827,783 

1,857,665 


21. The statistics conceming these general constituencies can be 
summarised ,as follows : — 


Population in general urban constituencies 
Voters in general urban constituencies 
Population per general urban constituency 
Voters per general urban constituency 
Population in general rural constituencies 
Voters in general rural constituencies 
Population per general rural constituency - 
Voters per general rural constituency 


493,835 
66,157 
35,272 
... 4,725 

- 10,827,783 

- . ...1, 857, 665 

- ' : ' ■ 246,086 

.- . 42,220 


It is clear from these figures that urban interests are at present over- 
represented and that, if additional seats are aTailable, they should be 
given ioTural areas..' , 
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22. It will be observed from parcigrapii 7 above that, in future, the 
niiDiber of general seats is to be 04. As stated iu paragraph :2d the 
present iiiiiiiber is 58. . There will thus be an iiierease of fUf sears. 
But for the reasons .given in paragraph 21 none oi ihes>.;* addiiioinil 
seats (other than the three seats to he reserved for women, tide para- 
graph 25) should be allotted to urban areas. 

23. At present Kvaiikpyii ■ and Sand o wav districts are combined 
together in the South Arakan coiisotiieney. The district is iisnaliy 
taken as the unit. It is therefore proposed that tills constitiieiicy 
should be dissolved and twm constitiie.ncies created. On a population 
basis Kyaiikpyii will in future be entitled to two members. This 
change wiil therefore account for two of the available sears. 

24. It is further proposed that portions of the — 

Upper Chindwin, 

Myitkyina, 

Bhamo 

districts which are included in the elective area, but wdiicli .have not 
jet been included in .constituencies, should now be made into coiisti- 
tueiicies and given one representative each. 

25. If these changes are accepted 31 seats wull siiii be available for 
general constituencies. But it is proposed to reserve one seat for 
women in each of the following general urban const it iieiicie*s 

Rangoon East, 

Rangoon West, 

Mandalay. 

26. There are still 28 seats, available for allotment to ' general rural 
constituencies. These seats could be distributed according to— 

(a) population ; or 

(b) voters. 

This Government favours a population basis. Under the proposals 
now put for.ward Upper and Lower Burma wdii compare as follows 


■ ! 

Present "| Future 


Class of Seat 

1 

■ ■ 1 

1 

(1) : 

Upper 

(2) 

Lower ^ 

i (3) '■ 

Upper 

(4) 

: Lower . 

i (0 f 

Indian Urban - ’ - j 

i : ' ■■ 1 

1 ■.■'"'.■■7' v: 

■■■■■..'■■■-■'■'■■I 

7 . y 

Burman Labour - - - | 

/' ' — ^ 


1 

( . ■ ■ 

Indian Labour 


.. ^ 


: ^ i 

General Urban 

3 


3 

:: ir 

Seats reserved for women 

— 



2 

Karen General - - 

— 



" 12 • 

General 

20 

24 ' 


y; 

Total 

24 

:;yy,;4T; 

y^;:y39;:-y: 
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27. General .Rural Constituencies , — On a population basis the 
general seats should be allocated as shown below : — . 


'Constituency I 

Population 

Seats j 
Proposed J 

1 

1 Constitnency 

Popolation 

Seats 

Propo.secl 

(1) 

(2) . 

1 

1 av 

(2) 

G) 

Anilierst - 


2 ■■ ^ 

j Minbn - 

277,876 

. 2 

Akyab District East 

231,852 

2 i 

1 Myaunginya - - 

32(i,359 

2. 

Aky ab D is tiic t W es t 

367,634 

2 

1 Myingyan North 

277,599 

.2 ' 

Bliamo - - - 

66,531 

1 

j Myingyan South 

1 Myifckyina ~ - 

194,958 

1 

Basseiii District 

398,352 

2 

. 89,298 

1 

Hantliawadcly East 

223,980 

2 

j Palcokkii East - 

313,459 

. '2 

Hantbawaddy West 

184,851 

1 

1 Pakokkii W est - 

185,722 

1 

Henzada . District 

Nortli - 

288,067 

2 

iPegu North 

1 Pegu South 

199,830 

290,139 

.1 ■ 

2 

Henzad.a ' District 
South “ 

296,671 ■ 

2 

1 Prome District 

1 Pyapdii - 

382,356 

334,158 

2 

2 

Inseiii - , - . 

331,452 ■ 

2 

1 Sagaing East - 

155,192 

1 

Katha 

253,311 

2 

1 Sagaing West - 

180,773 

1 

Kjaukse, - 

151,320 

1 

1 Saudoway 

129.245 

1 

Kyaakpyii 

220,292 

2 

1 Shvs^ebo East - 

201,107 

1 

Lower G hind win 



i Shwebo West - 

245,683 

2 

East - 

203,884 

1 

1 Tavoy District 

150.940 

1 

Lower Ohindwin 



1 Tliarrawaddy North 

250,210 

2 

West - 

179,550 

1 

j Tliarrawaddy South 

258.109 

2 

Magwe East ' - 

243,227 

■ 2 

! Tliaton - 

251,396 

2 

.Alagwe West - 

256,346 

2 

Thayetmyo - - 

, 274,177 

2 

Mandal.ay ,, District - 

223,704 

2 

Ton 11 goo N or th 

204,641 

2 

Manbin' - " - ' - 

257,751: 

2 

Toungoo South 

224,029 

2 

Meiktila Eastr - 

138,058 

1 

Upper Ohindwin 

187.605 

1 

Meiktila West • 

171,941 

1 

yainethin North 

206,502 

2 

Merg’iii' ' - 

161,987 

1 

yamethin South 

184,818 

1 




Total 

11,171,217 
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Power should be taken, as is conferred by Burma Electoral Rule 4, 
to siibdiYide areas to which it is proposed to allot two members into 
twosingie-inember constituencies. But it is doubtful v/hether this 
task can be undertaken in time for the new constituencies to be 
delimited for the first election under the new constitution. 

2S. Spmial OonstUuencies , — ils stated above, it is proposed that the 
representation now enjoyed by. .the Rangoon Trades Association be 
withdrawn. No change is suggested la the. constituencies to which. it 
is proposed to continue to give representation. . 

Eraiiciiise for the Lower House,' 

2^, Frwnckise for the Loiver Toe subject of the fraiicliise 

was discussed at the Burma Ooufereiiee, and proposals for the fiuiicliise 
in India have recently l)ee,r.Mnade by the Indian Bbrnichise Committee. 
The. views of the Burma Conference are re.eo.rd'ed''in paragrjpdis 35 
to 37 and in pai'agraph 43 of the Report of the Committee of tli3 whole 
Conference. The opinion was widely held that a case existed for the 
extension of the franchise. It was also pointed out that the position of 
v^mmen and uiiiiiarried men under the present system is illogical and 
requires exaniiiiation. In India a very wdde. extensiGii of the franchise 
to males has been proposed, while women have been recommended for 
enfranchisement roughly in the ratio of one wmmaii to four men. The 
Government of Burma has kept in view the recommendations of the 
Burma Oonferorice and the proposals of the Indian Ei'anobise Committee 
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in formulating tlie proposals which, follow. Its object is to make such 
an extension of the male electorate as is reasonably practicable, and to 
effect cl Terj considerable increase in the ratio of female to male 
voters. 


30. Present Electorate. — The popiiiatioii of tbe portion ' of Phirma 
now made into constituencies is 12*3 millions. The number of electors, 
male and female, is 2*08 millions. The number of feniale voters is 
about 124,000. The percentages of electors to popuiation, of male 
electors to the adult male population and of female electors to the adult 
female popuiation are 16 ’9, 57*4 and 4*0 respectively. 


31. Present Qualifications. — The basis of the present franchise in 
general constituencies is defined in Burma Electoral Rule 8 (1), which 
reads as follows : — 


“ 8.— (1) The qualifications of an elector for a general constituency 
Qualifications of Electors SUCh qualifications based OU- 


(i) community; 

(ii) residence ; and 

(ill).— (a) occuiiation of a building, or 

(h) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or capitation- 
tax or land -rate in lieu of capitation- tax, or 
(c) payment of land revenue, or of a tax on circumstances 
and property under the Burma Rural Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1921, or 

(h) entry in the capitation-tax or the thatlmmeda-iKx. 

assessment-roll, or 
{e) assessment to income-tax, or 
{/) military service, or 

the possession of immovable property, as are specified 
in Schedule II in the case of that constituency.” 

The qualifications which, under these powers, have been prescribed 
in respect of community, residence and property are defined in clauses 2, 
3 and 4 of Schedule II to the Burma Electoral Rules, which are 
reproduced in the Annexure to this Memorandum. 

32. Qualification based on Commiinity. — Separate representation is 
proposed above for the Karen, Indian, Anglo-Indian and European 
communities. For so long as separate electorates are maintained h will 
be necessary to base a qualification on community. The existing 
qualifications based on community are specified in the Annexure to 
this Memorandum, and no modification seems necessary. 

33. Residential and. Age Qualification. — At the Burma Round Table 
Conference stress was laid on the point that a period of residence in 
Burma should be an essential qualification for the vote. In tbe Indian 
White Paper an age qualification of 21 is prescribed for the frai chise 
for the Lower Ii o uses of both the Provincial and the Federal Legislatures. 
It is possible and convenient to combine these qualifications in the case 
of Burm.a by requiring proof of payment of, or assessment to, the 
qualifying tax for a period of three years, and it is proposed to amend 
the qualifications based on payment of or assessment to taxes accordingly, 
except in the case of income-tax. In the case of the latter tax the 
nature of the qualification required involves residence for a minimum 
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period of 12 to 18 oionths and this seems adequate in the case of a 
person of some standing and education. The three years’ period would 
be applied also to the qualification based on payment of rent or the 
supply of rent-free quarters of a certain annual rental value, but it is 
not considered necessary to apply it to the qualification based on the 
possession of property (Rule 3 (a) of the Annexure to this Memorandum) 
which will in any case take some time to acquire. The names of 
persons on the present electoral rolls would, however, be allowed to 
remain and such persons would not be disfranchised. 

34. QuciJification based on Capitaiiondax. —At present the qualification 
based on capitation-tax requires that the voter should be entered in the 
assessment roil as liable to pay capitation-tax of not less than Rs. 5, 
The present qualification therefore excludes all married males who 
are assessed to capitation-tax of less than Rs. 5 and these number some 
90,000, It excludes also males over the age of 60 and all unmaiTied 
men. The latter defect is probably the most serious. It is proposed 
to prescribe simply assessment to capitation-tax as the quatification 
subject to the limitations at present imposed as regards exemption from 
payment on certain grounds; and to provide also that a person above 
60 years of age who during the financial year preceding that in which 
he attained the age of 60 years has either paid capitation-tax or has 
been assessed to capitation-tax and exempted from payment otherwise 
than on the ground of poverty shall continue to be so eligible although 
capitation-tax is no longer payable by him. 

35. Other Qualifications in Rural Areas. — It is proposed to modify 
Ruie 4 (b) by prescribing merely payment of tax to a District Council 
without specifying any particular tax or any amount of tax. It is not 
proposed to make any change in the qualifications specified in items 
((?), {d)^ (e) and (/) of Ruie 4. 

36. Qualifications in Urban Areas. — ^^Most of the voters in towns 
obtain the vote under one or other of the foiiowiog qualifications : — ■ 

(1) The occupation of a building. 

(2) The payment of municipal or cantonment taxes. 

(3) The possession of immovable property. 

The percentage of the population enfranchised in urban areas is less 
than that in rural areas in Lower Burma and substantially less than 
that in rural areas in Upper Burma. The most recent electoral rolls 
show that these percentages are 12 '7, 14 '6 and 20*5 respectively. It 
is considered necessary to bring these percentages more into agreement 
■with each other. The proposals which follow regarding the enfranchise- 
ment of women wdll tend in that direction, but that will not be 
enough and it is therefore proposed to revise the qualifications based 
on property as follows : — 

(a) The value ot immovable property which will entitle the 
possessor to a vote should be reduced from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 100. 

(5) Any person who pays any amount of municipal taxes or 
cantonment taxes should be enfranchised. 

(c) In the existing house rent qualifications Rs. 48 should be 
substituted for Rs, 60. 
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in formulating tlie proposals whicli follow. Its object is to make suck 
an extension of the male- electorate as is reasonably practicable, and to 
effect a very considerable increase in the ratio of female to male 
voters. 

30. Present Electorate, — The population of the portion ' of Burma 
now made into constituencies is 12*3 millions. The number of electors, 
male and female, is .2 *08 millions.- The number of female voters is 
about 124,000. The percentages of electors to population, of male 
electors to the adult male population and of female electors to the adult 
female population are 16*9, 57*4 and. 4*0 respectively. 

31. Present Qualifications.— Tim basis of the present franchise in 
general constituencies is defined - in Burma Electoral Rule 8 (1), which 
reads as follovvs : — 

8. — (1) The qualifications of an elector for a general constituency 

Qualifioatiots of Electors qualifications based on- 

(i) community; 

(ii) residence ; and 

(iii). — (a) occupation of a building, or 

(5) paymentof municipal or eantonment taxes or capitation- 
tax or land-rate in lieu of capitation- tax, or 

(c) payment of land revenue, or of a tax on circumstances 

and property under the Burma Rural Self-Grovern- 
ment Act, 1921, or 

(d) entry in the capitation-tax ov/'ihQ. thcithameda-in.x 

assessment-roll, or 
(«) assessment to income-tax, or 
(f) military service, or 

(^g) the possession of immovable property, as are specified 
in Schedule II in the case of that constitueney.” 

The qualifications which, under these powers, have been prescribed 
in respect of community, residence and property are defined in clauses 2, 
3 and ■ 4 of Schedule II to -the Burma Electoral Rules, which are 
z^eprodnced in the Annexure to this Memorandum. 

32. Qiialification based on Gommimity. — Separate representation is 
proposed above for the Karen, Indian, Aiiglo-Inclian and European 
communities. For so long as separate electorates are maintained it will 
he necessary to , ..base a qualifi,eation ■ on community. ' The e x„i sting 
qualifications based on community are specified in the ilnnexure to 
this Memorandum, and lio modification seems necessary. 

33. Residential and Age Qualification,— A.% ihQ Burma Round Table 
Conference stress was laid on the ptfint that a period of residence in 
Burma should be an essential qualification for the vote. In the Indian 
White Paper an age qualification of 21 is prescribed for the fmiicliise 
for the Lower Houses of both the Provincial and the Federal Legislatures. 
It is possible and convenient to combine these qualifications in the case 
of Burma by requiring proof of payment of, or assessment to, the 
qualifying tax for a period of three years, and it is proposed to amend 
the qualifications based on payment of or assessment totaxevS accordingly, 
except in the case of income-tax. In the case of the latter tax the 
nature of the qualification required involves residence for a minimum 
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period of 12 to 18 months and this seems adequate in the case of a 
person of some standing and education. ■ The three years’ period •would 
be applied also to the qualification based on payment of rent or the 
supply of rent-free quarters of a certain annual rental value, but it is 
not considered necessary to apply it to the qualification based on the 
possession of property (Rule 3 {a) of the Annexure to this Meiiioraiidum) 
■which will in any case take some time to acquire. The names of 
persons on the present electoral rolls ^vould, however, be allowed to 
remain and such persons would not be disfranchised. 

34 . QiiaMflcation based on Gapitaiion4ax. ~xlt present the quali fieation 
based on capitation-tax requires that the voter should be entered in the 
assessment roil as liable to pay capitation-tax of not less than Rs. 5. 
The present qualification therefore excludes all married males who 
are assessed to capitation- tax of less than Rs. 5 and these iininber some 
90,000, It excludes also males over the age of 60 and all unmarried 
men. The latter defect is probably the most serious. It is proposed 
to prescribe simply assessment to capitation-tax as the qualilication 
subject to the limitations at present imposed as regards exemption from 
payment on certain grounds ; and to provide also that a person above 
60 years of age who during the financial year preceding that in which 
he attained the age of 60 years has either paid capitation-tax or has 
been assessed to capitation-tax and exernpied from payment otherwise 
than on the ground of poverty shall continue to be so eligible although 
capitation-tax is no longer payable by him. 

35. Othe?^ Qualifications in Rural Areas, — It is proposed to modify 
Rule 4 {b) by prescribing merely payment of tax to a District Council 
without specifying any particular tax or any amount of tax. It is not 
proposed to make any change in the qualifications specified in items 

(o), {d)j (6) and (/) of Rule 4. 

36. Qualifications in Urban Areas, — Most of the voters in to-wiis 
obtain the vote under one or other of the following qualifications 

(1) The occupation of a building. 

(2) The payment of rnunicipal or cantonment taxes. 

(3) The possession of immovable property. 

The percentage of the population enfranchised in urban areas is less 
than that in rural areas in Lowmr Burma and substantially less than 
that in rural areas in Upper Burma. The most recent electoral rolls 
show that these percentages are 12*7, 14*6 and 20*5 respectively. It 
is considered necessary to bring these percentages more into agreement 
with each other. The proposals which folio w regarding the enfranchise- 
ment of women Will tend in that direction, but that will not be 
enough and it is therefore proposed to revise the qualifications based 
on property as follo-vv^s : — 

{a) The value of imm.ovabie property which will entitle the 
possessor to a vote should be reduced from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 100. 

(b) Any person who pays any amount of municipal taxes or 
cantonment taxes should be enfranchised. 

{c) In the existing house rent qualifications Rs. 48 should be 
substituted for Rs. 60. 
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In tlie circimistaiiGes in whicli : this Memorancliiin lias been written 
it is impossible to evStimate exactly the effect of the changes we propose. 
Blit it is anticipated that, if these proposals are adopted, the electorates 
in the various urban constituencies wdll be approximately as follows 


Urban Goiistitiieiicy 

i 

1 

Populiib- 

tioii 

Yoters 

Esfciinaced 
Ferceii- ix. , 

ft iiLitiii’e No. 
t-age Oi i ^ , 

01 V oters 
Voters ■ .,T -r, 

, t:, witli Fro- 

toPopa-; , 

i Qnaliii. 

Number 

of 

Literate 

Womeii 

.Estimated 
future 
Total 
Number 
of Voters : 

1 

j 



! cation 



(1) 1 

(3) 

(3) 

{l) i (51 

(6) 

(9) ; 


Akvab (General) 

AkraJ) (liidiaii) 

Basisein (General)' - 
Bassein (Ivi{liai]i) 
Heii/sada. (General) - 
Main iu lay (General) 
Mandalay (Indian) - 
Ivt o nl mein ( G e neral) - 
Moulmein (Indian) - 
Proine (General) 
Rangoon East (General) 
jRiangoon West (G(?neral) 
Rangoon East (I'ndiaii) 
Rangoon West (Indian) 
Tavoy (General) 

Total 


! 16,793 

21,801 
I 80,239 
I 15,428 
i 28,642 

I 130,828 
i 17,104 

i 42,634 i 
22,872 j 
28,295 I 

}- 187,486 I i 

I I 212,929 I j 

29,018 I 

I. 

783,464 I 


4,921 
3,164 
2,575 
1,0 iO 
2,166 
17,733 
5,014 
6,631 
2,070 
4,259 
8,950 ■) 
14,499 I 
12,625 i 
9,826 J 
4,423 


99,882 


29*3 
14'9 
8'5 
6*7 
7‘6 
13-6 
29-3 
15 ’6 
9*1 
15-1 


• 10-5 I 
15*2 


32-7 


5,221 

4,764 

3,865 

1,268 

3,809 

26,733 

6,294 

6,969 

2,500 

5,359 

8,950 

14,499 

12,826 

9,826 


|} 2,413 

I j- 4,357 
. ' 3,100 

15,524 
]/,505 

I 5,861 
2,908 
I 24,000 



5,423 I 2,767 
118,306 67.250 


12,398 


32-0 


9,490 I 20-8 
6,909 I 24*2 
42,257 I 32-3 
7,799 I 45*6 

15,330 I 23*4 

8,267 I 29-2 

47,449 j 25 '3 


27,467 ) 12*9 
8,190 j 28‘2 

185,556 I 23*7 


1 


! 


■ The table indicates that the proportions of the populations in the 
urban constituencies which will be enfranchised by the qualifications 
proposed will not be uniform. In particular, the modifications proposed 
in the properly qualifications wall not effect any appreciable increase 
in the elecr orate in Rangoon. The qualificatioii based on the possession 
of immovable property is practicaily inoperative in Rangoon, and in 
any case almost ail the houses in that area are worth not less than 
Rs. 200 each. Further, the minimum ainount of municipal taxes 
assessed is considerably in advance of the sum of Rs. 4 which, now 
appears in Schedule II to the Burma Electoi’al Rules. Finally, house 
rents are generaliy in excess of: the Rs. 5 which is the sum which no^v 
entitles a person to a vote. In the result it seems inevitable that the 
electorate in Rangoon should remain practically unaltered to the extent 
that the u umber of voters tiepends on the possession of a property 
qualification. But the forming of Labour constituencies wull add very 
considerably to the electorate and so redress the balance. 

The above proposals will very largely reduce, if they do not 
altogether eliminate, the disparity between the proportions of the 
urban and rural populations which obtain the vote. 

37. Enfranchisement of Women,— in his letter of instructions to the 
Indian Franchise Committee the Prime Minister stated that “ His 
Majesty’s Government attach special importance to the question of 
securing a more adequate enfranchisement of women than the existing 
system, which applies to women the samequalifications as to men, and has 
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produced a women’s electorate ■ numbering less than one4-\veiitietli of 
tlie total male electorate.” ‘One of the. qualifications recommended by 
the Indian Franchise Committee for -women -was literacy as defined for 
census purposes, via. ability to read and write a letter in any language. 

It is proposed to adopt this qualification in Burma, and to couple with 
it an age c|ualification of 21. The - number of literate women over 20 
in the future elective area in Burma is 628,000, of whom 474,000 are 
resident in Lower Burma and. 154,000 in Upper Burma. If allowance 
is made for the reduction in the numbers arising from the raising of 
the age to 21 and for the women who already possess the franchise 
through the property qualification, the number of women wdiich will 
be added to the electorate will be in the neighbourhood ol 600,000 and 
the total number of women voters over 700,600. 

The Indian Franchise Committee found that the literacy qualification 
would not in India go very far to remove the disparity in voting 
strength between men and women, ' and they recoin iiiended other 
qualifications. The net result of all their recommendations is to make 
the ratio of men voters to wmmen voters roughly 4:1. In Burma, 
lio'wever, the adoption of the literacy qualification alone will produce ’ 
one woman voter for every 3 '3 male voters, a higher proportion than 
that secured in India, and no additional quaiilicatiou is considered 
necessary. The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that the 
vote should be given to the wives of all men who possess the property 
qualifications at present prescribed for the Provincial Councils. The 
present electorate in Burma numbers about 2*08 millions, of whom 
only 124,000 are women. Owing to the large proportion of the adult 
male population which is now entTanchised in Burma, the effect of 
applying to women in Burma the additional qualification recommended 
for women in India woiild almost double the electorate and would 
bring the number of women voters into pi'actical eqoality with the 
number of male voters. At present this course is not practicable. 

38, Special Constitiiencies :^ {^^ The University,-— Xu j person is now 
qualified as an elector for this constituency if he has a place of 
residence in Burma and if he is a Fellow or an Honorary Fellow or a 
registered graduate of the UnivtTsiiy. This is in accordance with the 
views of the majority of the Indian Franchise Committee as expressed 
in paragraph 335 of their Report. In the communal settlement for 
India this point has been reserved for further consideration. Ho 
change is proposed for the present in the qualifications for this con- 
stituency, but there \yould appear to he no objection to accepting 
whatever is decided for India. 

(2) Ghamhers of Commerce,— change is suggested in the present 
qualifications. 

(3) -The qualifications to be prescribed for Labour con- 
stituencies, wiiicii must necessarily differ from those in other consti- 
tuencies, are at present under consideration, A lengthy invi'Stigatiou 
will be necessary and it is not possible to inciiide Government’s 
proposals in this Memorandum, 

39. Genercd BestiUs of the results of these proposals 

can be only approximately gauged, but it is estimated that they will 
emfranchise 3,0f)0,()00 or over in the future elective area of Binuua out 
of a total population in that area of 12* 9 millions. Of these 3 , 000 , 000 , 
about 2*3 millions will be males and about 700,000 'women. 
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Proposals for an Upper House. 

40. Need for an Upper Houbb. — The great majority of the demo- 
cracies of the -world, even those -which have come recently into being, 
have been established on a bicameral basis. The Burma Conference 
•was uiianiiiioiisiy in favour of the establishment of a Second Chaiiiber, 
and the Barman representatives were generally anxious that it should 
be called the Senate. Further, the Indian White Paper proposes a 
Second Chamber in those Provinces which desire one. 

41. Functions and Character of an Upper House . — A big advance in 
seif-government in Burma is contemplated and the future Legislature 
will have to deal with legislation relating to a much wider held of 
subjects than hitherto. The main power of the Upper House wilh be 
to revise and delay and thus to ensure that legislative measures are 
adec|iiately considered and are supported by public opinion. These 
considerations have to be borne in mind in examining the proposals 
set forth below. 

42. Size of the Upper House . — In his speech at the close of the 
Burma Round Table Conference, the Prime Minister said that in size 
the Upper House should be about one-third of the Lower House. In 
paragraph 380 of its Report the Indian Franchise Committee stated 
that the prevailing opinion was that the size of the Provincial Second 
Chambers should be between a quarter and a third of the size of the 
Lower House. It is proposed that the membership of the Senate in 
Burma should be 36, which is between a quarter and a third of the 
membership of the Lower House, viz. 132. 

43. Composition of Upper House . — It is necessary that a proportion 
of the members should be nominated in order to secure representation 
for minorities and special interests which may not secure representation 
through elected members, and also to secure in the Senate that element 
which is indispensable in a senatorial body and which may not be 
secured merely by the qualifications prescribed for candidates. It is 
proposed that half of the members of Senate should be elected and 
half nominated by the Governor. 

44. Method of Election . — The elective area in Burma covers 
123,000 square miles. The number of electors in Burma to the 
Council of State is about 15,000. If the existing franchise and 
method • of election were maintained, there would thus be on tiie 
average one member to each 833 electors, and those electors would be 
spread over an average area of 6,833 square miles. Several of the 
constituencies would be considerably in excess of this average area, 
for a substantial proportion of the voters would be concentrated in 
Rangoon. The difficulty of maintaining contact between the members 
and constituents would be enhanced by the fact that the population 
in Burma is predominantly rural and communications are not highly 
developed, Iffiere would also be great difficulty in making suitable 
polling arrangements for even such a limited electorate spread over 
so large an area. It is, therefore, impracticable to subdivide Buimia 
into territorial constituencies for the purpose of electing members 
to the Upper House. It would also be very difficult, under a sy&tem 
of direct election, to give effect to the principle of coatiniiity which 
should he adopted for the Upper House. In view of these 
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considerations tlie most suitable' method is indirect election of 
members of the Upper House by members of the Lower House Yotiiig 
in accordance with the principle of the single transferable vote. 

45. Tmnn of Office, — It is proposed that both elected and nominated 
members should normally hold office for eight years, and, in order to 
secure continuity, that one quarter should retire every two years, one 
half of the elected and nominated members retiring alternately. In 
the first senate after its creation and in the first senate after a dissolution 
it will not be possible for all the members to serve for their full term. 
In these cases provision should be made for the retirement of the 
nominated members at the end of the second and sixth years, and for 
the retirement of the elected members at the close of the fourth and 
eighth years. 

46. OuciUflcatiom for Memljers , — The qualifications proposed are as 
follows : — 

(1) To be a British subject of not less than 35 years of age, and 

(2) — (a) Payment of not less than Es. 1,000 land revenue or of 

income tax assessed on a minimum income of Hs. 12,000, or 
(5) a qualification based on service in certain distinguished 
public offices, viz. as a Member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, or as a Minister, or as a Judge of the High Court, 
or as a permanent Deputy Commissioner or as a permanent 
District and Sessions Judge. 

47. Representation of Minorities and Sp)ecial Represen- 

tation for these may be secured to a very limited extent through the 
system of the single transferable vote, but this will have to be supple- 
mented by the Governor’s power to nominate. 

G-eneral. 

48. Non -official opinion is being consulted on these proposals, but it 
must be understood that any recommendations resulting from such 
consultation will have to be open for further discussion with the Joint 
Select Committee. Conclusions therefore reached as a result of 
discussion of the proposals with non-officials cannot be regarded as being 
in any sense final. 


AN NEXIJRE (paragraph 31 of the Memorandum). 

Extract f rom Schedule II to the Burma Electoral Rules, 

“ 2.-— (1) No person shall be qualified as an elector — • 

Qualifications based upon 
coniniunitj. 

(«x) for a Karen constituency unless he is a Karen ; 

‘‘ (h) for a European constituency unless he is a European ; 

“ (cy for an Anglo- Indian constituency unless he is an iLnglo- 
" Indian,; ■ 

‘‘ ((i) for an Indian constituency unless he is an Indian ; 

(d) for any other general constituency if he is a European or an 
.Anglo-Indian. / 
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“ (2) No Karen shaH be qiialined as an elector for any of the following 
coiistitiieiicies, namely, the Amherst, Bassein District, Maubiii, 
M'yaiiagriiTa and Thaton general rural constitaeiieies. 

(3) No Indian shall be qualified as an elector for any of the following 
general urban constituencies, namely, Akyab, Basseiii, Mandalay, 
Moulrnein. and Rangoon. 

“3. Subject to the proyisions of paragraph 2 of this Scliediile a 
person Miall be " qualified as an elector for an 
Urban Constituencies. urban constituency w-lio has a place of residence 
in the constituency and who — 

“ (a) possesses imiiioYable property in the constituency of the 
value of not less than Rs. .200, or 

^^(h) has paid during and in respect of the previous financial year, 
municipal taxes or cantomnent taxes, \vliich, together xvitli 
capitation .tax or land rate in lieu of cap! cation tax paid 
■by Mm in respect of the previous ■agrieiiltiiral year,, amount 
to not less than Rs. 4, or 

“ (6’) — (i) has paid during and in respect of the previous financiai 
year rent at a rate of not less than RvS. 60 per annum for a 
house or part of a house which he has occupied in the 
constituency, or 

(ii) has lived rent free during the previous financial year in 
a house or part of a house in the constitueiicv^ owned by his 
employer or hired by his employer on liis behalf, of which 
the rental value is not leas than Rs. 60 per annum, or 
:^ (d) possesses any of the qualifications hereinafter prescribed for 
an eieetor of a rural constituency. 

d‘4. Subject to the provisions of paragraiih 2 of this Schedule, a 
person shall be qualified as an elector for a 
Bnral Gonstitiiencies. rural constitueiicy who has a place of residence 
intheconstltuencyaiid— 

(a) has been entered in the capitation tax assessment roll as 
liable to pay capitation tax of not less than Rs. 5 or in the 
thathameda tax assessment roll of the previous agricultural 
year as head of the household and liable to pay thathameda 
tax, and has not been exempted from payment of capitation 
tax or thathameda tax, as the case may be, on the ground of 
poverty or of being an immigrant from a country outside 
'Burma, or 

'' (h) has paid during and in respect of the previous agricultural or 
financial year a tax on circumstances and property under 
section 26 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, 1921, 
or ■ 

(c) has paid during and in respect of the previous agricultural 
year land revenue of not less than Rs. 5, or 
“ (d) was in the previous financial year assessed to income tax, or 
“ (e) in the case of a person possessing a place of residence within 
the municipalities of Toungoo, Kyaiikpyu or Thayetmyo, 
possesses qualifications prescribed in subclauses (a), (h) or 
(c) of clause (1) of paragraph 3 of this Schedule, or 
‘‘ (f) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned 
officer or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces.” 
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APPENDIX III. 

Views of Parties, Minorities and Special Interests in Burma 

ON THE (jOVERNMENT OF BuRMA MEMORANDUM'" ON REPRESENTATION 

OF Minorities, Franchise, &g. 

I — Independent Party. . 

1. Under paragraph 5 (2) of the Memorandum, it is proposed to allot 
two seats to the Anglo-Indian community. We do not consider that 
a sufficient case has been made out to justify this allotment. We are 
inclined to the view that they should have one seat as at present. 

2. Under 5 (3) dealing with Europeans, in our view the total number 
of seats allotted to the European community are far too many, and 
out of proportion to the size of the European population in Burma. 
We suggest that 3 general seats should he reduced to 2, and 4 
special seats representing the Burma Chamber of Commerce to 3. 

3. Under 5 (4), it does not seem wise to accede to the Indians the 
same number of seats as the Karens, since percentage of Karen 
population in whole of Burma is 9*32 to 6*94 of the Indians. It is 
our considered opinion that the number of general representations 
should be restricted, to 8, and Labour 1, and Chamber of Commerce 1, 
total representations 10. 

4. In view of the fact that the Chinese have in Burma consideTahle 
vested interests in property and the amount and value of trade they 
carry on in Burma, and further no communal representation is allowed 
to them, we consider that their representation on the Chamber of 
Commerce should be increased to 2. 

5. Under 6 (3) 4ve recommend that women representation should be 
restricted to the Burmese only, and we strongly oppose siiould women 
of other nationalities be permitted. 

According to our above proposal, seats should be allotted as follows : — 


Anglo-Indians - 

1 

Europeans 

5 

Karens - - 

12 

Chinese 

- 2 

Indians 

10 

Barmans 

Tun Pe, 

- 102 


Whip and Delegate of the Independent Party 

11. — Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party. 

1. Alter a very careful study and analysis of the Meiuorandmn of 
the Government of Burma relating to minority represen tatiom &c., iny 
Party is forced to conclude that the Memorandum is based chiefiy on 
the discussions of the Burma Round Table Conference and coosequently* 
on the basis of a separate constitution for Burma. Moreover, my 
Party finds it extremely difficult to give an expression of opinion on 
the Memorandum, as the matter, as it stands, can only be dealt with 
on a hypothetical basis and on the basis of two alternatives, namely, 
Separation or Federation, and this is to be done before w^e know wdiat 

■'* Appendix If. ■’ 
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tlie 'aotual couBtitutional 'position of Burma is at present, that is, 
before the vital issue of Separation or Federation is finally determined. 

2. As a matter of fact my Party not only considers the Memorandum 
too premature, but also views it with considerable appreliension on the 
ground that it foreshadows separation of Burma from -India, though 
the ultimate decision yet rests with the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee, who, it is hoped, will not arrive at this momentous 
decision without considering the views of the accredited Burman 
representatives on it, and more particularly, Avithout taking into 
account the wishes of the people of Burma and the various events and 
circumstances relating to the future association of Burma with India. 

3. My Party feels confident that the Joint Select Committee would 
find no difficuItA^ in deciding the issne in favour of Federation, if they 
took a fair and equitable view of the matter in the light of the viev/s 
expressed by the people of Burma from time to time both inside and 
outside the Burma Legislative Council, and all the circumstantial 
evidence that go to support the case for Federation. 

4. Though ordinarily my Party would refrain from making any 
comment on the Local Government’s Memorandum relating to the 
question of the constitution of the Legislature, the formation of 
constituencies and on the c|uestion of franchise and minority repre- 
sentation at this stage, yet from a deep sense of respect towards the 
request made by His Excellency the Governor of Burma for a comment 
on the Memorandum, my Party is willing to give an expression of 
opinion on the matter, but washes to do so from the Federationist 
point of view and also to submit a few’' of the salient facts and circum- 
stances to indicate to His Excellency the Governor of Burma and 
the Joint Select Committee why my Party is compelled to oppose 
Separation and why they cannot view the Memorandum from the 
Separationist point of view. 

5. It is common knowledge that the separationists and their claim 
for separation were hopelessly defeated on several occasions in the 
past and it is hardly necessary for me to recapitulate them herein. 
But at the same time it may not be out of place to recount a few^ of 
the outstanding occasions on w’’hich the separationists met with their 
defeats. They are as follows 

(a) On the 20th October 1929, long before the Premier’s announce- 
ment about the Indian Round Table Conference, a big mass 
meeting was convened at the Jubilee Hail, Rangoon, by 
the Separation League headed by U Mauiig Gyee, 
Barrister-at-Lawq after a great deal of propaganda in the 
country by the Separation League, and one of the 
resolutions before the meeting w-as to send a delegation 
to England for the pui*pose of advocating separation of 
Burma from India, but when the resolution was put to the 
meeting it was defeated by a large majority of votes. 

(fi) At the last General Election when the separation issue was 
before the electorate the separation is ts were defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, the proportion being over 5 lakhs 
to about 2 lakhs and 70,0u0 votes. 

(<?) At the Burma Legislative Council the separation motion 
moved by U Ba Pe, the leader of the People’s Party during 
the December session (1932), also inet with a clear defeat. 
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6. Ill tlie face of such consensus of opinion and such clear verdict 
on the part of the Burmese people against Separation, it seems to iis 
that it would he a political blunder ol the worst kind to act in defiance 
of the wishes of the Burmese people and to thrust Separation upon 
Burma. Such a false step is likely to create a grave political situation 
and is apt to lead to serious consequences. 

7. In this connection the authorities concerned cannot overlook or 
disregard the views expressed by the General Councils of Burmese 
Associations in Burma, whose following constitute by far the greater 
bulk of the Burmese population and the many resolutions passed by 
them at their conferences and mass meetings, at which the question of 
Separation or Federation was discussed and determined upon. In this 
respect I would like to emphasise upon the resolutions passed at a very 
important and gigantic Convention of All- Burma General Councils of 
Burmese Associations and anti-separationists held on the 2nd July 1932 
at the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon. This Convention explicitly rejected the 
proposed constitution oifered by the Prime Minister and also rejected 
separation of Burma on the basis of the said constitution. This 
Convention also urged upon the people of Burma to vote for anti- 
separationists at the General Election. It ought, therefore, to be more 
than clear that this Convention was entirely opposed to separation and 
was absolutely in favour of Federation — a line of action which was 
consistent Avith their previous attitude and former resolutions passed 
by them. 

8. The separationists and their sympathisers have viciously tried to 
deliberately misconstrue and misrepresent the proceedings of the 
Convention by endeavouring to make out tkat tins Convention was 
prepared to accept the proposed constitution for Burma with some 
modifications and that it was in favour of Federation on a temporary 
basis. This is far from being true. For, the Convention realised to 
the fullest extent that the Biitish Government would not make any 
radical changes in the fundamental principles of the proposed 
constitution for Burma and thei^efore rejected the proposed constitu- 
tion, and with a view to i-emoving any doubt or misgiving that might 
be created in the minds of the people by any counter-propaganda, the 
Convention felt it necessary to indicate to the people of Burma that if 
at any time after the alternative of Federation had been accepted the 
British Government was prepared to grant them a constitution accept- 
able to them, they would cease to oppose Separation of Burma. Hence 
we find that the Convention appealed to the people of Burma to 
continue to oppose Separation so long as the British Government did 
not grant a constitution acceptable to them. Again, as a matter of 
constitutional principle, the Convention passed a resolution deprecating 
the principle of permanent federation which was being put forward in 
some quarters as a substantial argument against Federation, pretending 
to rely on the announcement made by the Premier, though we find 
that the Prime Ministers remarks on the matter could only be inter- 
preted as meaning that Burma could not separate as and Avhen she 
liked, but that she could do so by mutual consent and when the parties 
concerned deemed it fit and proper. In this connection it might 
safely be stated that the feeling of the Convention against permanent 
Federation with India was on a par with their feelings against 
permanent assoGiation of Burma with Great Britain, which, hoAvever, 
was irrelevant to the matter under discussion and had no real bearing 
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on tlie seniaration issue. It is, of -vital importance to remeraber that,, 
the resolutions passed by this Oonvention were meant to serve partly 
as replies to the Premier’s announcement and partly as an appeal to 
the Burmese people and that they were never meant to be propositions 
or resolutions for the- Burma- Legislative Council, which woiilcl come 
into existence after - the General Election. For, at that time, the 
Convention did not have the slightest idea that the issue of Separation 
or Federa'tioii would be reviewed by the Burma Legislative Coiiiicil or 
that the Coi'mcil would be competent to do so, especially after the 
matter of deciding the issue was expresslj" and expricitly left to the 
electorate by the Premier’s announcement. It was always understood 
that the British Government would accept the decision of the electorate 
as final aiid act accordingly. 

9. Ic is also necessaiy lo scrutinise and see ho'w the separation issue 
has been confused and complicated from time to time. The confusion 
and complications are primarily due to — 

(a) the acceptance of the principle of Separation by the four 
separationists picked out from an unrepresentative Burma 
Council by a partisan Executive to represent Burma on the 
First Indian Round Table Conference, and v.lio did se 
Aviihout considering the washes of the people as a whole 
and without giving heed to the opposition of some of the 
recognised and most important political organisations out- 
side the Council, who had by far the largest following 
among the masses ; 

(h) the British Government not accepting the clear verdict of the 
electorate, though the issue was expressly left to them for 
decision at the last General Election ; 

(c) Government referring the matter to the Burma Legislative 
Gonncil for a review^ of the result in spite of the country’s 
verdict ; 

(<i) not granting an extension of time to the April — May session 
of the Burma Legislative Council to determine the issue by 
voting upon it ; 

(e) not giving Burma an opportunity to have representation on 
the Indian Federal Structure Committee and on the Second 
Indian Round Table Conference, where the pros and cons 
of the Federal Constitution and the basic principles of 
Federation were discussed ; 

( f) Burma not having an opportunity to discuss the special rights 
and privileges, which Burma claims, with the representatives 
of the various Indian Provinces; 

(g) the authorities being unduly swayed by the false and vicious 

accusations made by the separationists against the anti- 
separationists and by being misled by the separationist 
propaganda through their new^spapers, both vernacular and 
English ; 

(h) Government not giving due weight to the statements and 

utterances made by the anti-separationists and the various 
organisations supporting them, from time to time. 

10. Hence it is our fervent appeal to the aiithorities concerned that 
it would be just and proper to give some credit to those who are 
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opposexi to Separation tliat they, too, liave the interests of their 
countrymen at heart and not. discredit them because of some wild 
and sweeping accusations that they have ail been bought up b,y Indian 
money or that they have been influenced by Indians. It is "well-nigh 
impossible on the face of it ; inasmuch as, to seciire^ 5 lakhs of votes, 
■it would be necessary to at least appeal to more than 10 lakhs of voters, 
and to conceive the idea that all those voters could be bought up 
would be a most preposterous conception. Then, such an accusation 
could hardly be made against all the General Councils of Burmese 
Associations who expressly demonstrated their attitude and opposition 
to Separation long before the Premier made his annoiincemerit to 
convene a Round Table Conference for India or Burma. In fact it 
wmiikl be a herculean task for anyone or for any body of men to 
approach and influence thousands of people who constitute the General 
Councils of Burmese Associations of Burma, unlike the separationist 
parties who have a scanty foilowdng in the rural areas. It is hardly 
necessary to mention herein that the accusations made against the 
phongyis (Buddhist monks) as to their exercise of undue iofliience 
and coercion over the electorate during the last election are most baseless 
and unwarranted. Unwarranted accusations have also been levelled 
against the anti-separationists with regard to the contents of leaflets 
and manifestoes issued by the anti-separationists during the last election. 
In this connection it may be sufficient to say that allegations with 
greater force and certainty could also be made against the separationists. 
i feel confident in submitting that the anti separationist candidates 
have fought the election on healthy propaganda and against most 
pernicious tactics on the part of the separationists. The last General 
Election has demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt that Burma is 
opposed to Separation and that she accepts Federation as an alternative. 

11, My Party, like the rest of the anti-separationists, feels convinced 
that even from the economic point of view it would be far more 
advantageous for Burma to make common cause with India at this 
juncture and to remain a part of India under the Federal Constitution. 
For, the Indian connection would go a long xvay in developing Burma’s 
resources, at least partially to the advantage of the Burmese people. 
In order to develop Burma’s commercial industrial and agricultural 
resources for the benefit of the Burmese people, Burma needs foreign 
capital and foreign co-operation, and her only prospect in this direction 
lies in her alliance with India. Partnership between Bunnans and 
Indians for their mutual benefit has been usual in the past and is not 
only feasible but also practicable in the future, and more so under the 
Federal Constitution, whereby the destinies of the two countries would 
be thrown together and their more effective contact would bring about 
better relations and better understanding. Whereas separated Burma 
would be left helpless, and exploitation by foreigners of all kinds 
would continue and her present precarious position wmuld be rendered 
far more wmrse by such exploitation. She would also lose any 
protection for her cottage and large-scale industries which under the 
Federation would be safeguarded by the Indian Protective Policy 
which must play a very important and effective part in promoting 
and preserving the industries of India. By being federated with India, 
Burma can hope to promote her textile, sugar, and paper pulp 
industries, which would bring substantial pecuniary advantage and 
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prosperity to the people of Burma. Moreover, Burma would not be 
isolated from India and would continue to have the largest market lor 
her export of silver, petroleum, timber and rice. At this period of 
wo rid- wide depression, when the different countries in the world are 
endeavouring their utmost to find markets for their exported goods, 
Burma can ill afford to lose the Indian market or to create any barrier 
between India and herself. Burma cotdd also intliience the Federai,^ 
Legislature to adopt pirotective measures if foreign rice threatened 
competition with Burma rice, to. the detriiiieiit of Burma’s rice trade, 
for example, by the recent Japanese competition in the rice market of 
India. T,iiere are many other commercial and industrial advantages 
that niav be derived from Burma’s connection with India. 

1 ,2. Even if Burma were separated, my Party realises that she would 
still be under the Indian control to a considerable extent so far as her 
financial, military and foreign policy are concerned, and she would 
only be a small circle of India so far as the Reserve Bank of India 
goes. Moreover, Burma’s isolation from India would provide oppor- 
tunities for India to create a tarifi' wall against Burma .whenever she 
deemed it expedient and also for other maimer of retaliation whenever 
Burma acted in a way that might be considered detrimental to Indian 
interests. Hence the many economic advantages which are likely to 
accrue to Burma far outweigh the probable and possible gain in the 
annual revenues of Burma of a few lakhs of rupees as again>*t the 
exaggerated figure of three crores adumbrated in the Howard-Hixon 
Report. 

13. Under these circumstances I am to submit my comments on the 
Local Government’s memorandum only from the Federation point of 
view, and in doing so I would make the following observations : — 

(1) Paragraph 1 of the Memorandum needs no comment on our part 
except that the communal question is not so complicated nor so acute 
in Burma as it is in India. Therefore, it is hardly necessary to apply 
the same principle in regard to communal representation in Burma. 

(2) In regard to the population and size of the Lower House 
mentioned in paragraph 2 of the Memorandum, my Party is strongly 
of opinion that the Lower House should be made more fully and 
effectively representative to voice the interests of the Burmese people. 
Moreovei’, as 'we deem it unnecessary to have an Upper House in ease 
of Federation, the argument in favour of more extensive representation 
in the Lower House becomes greater and more forceful. The com- 
mercial and political importance of Burma also I'ender it necessary to 
make it as representative as possible. Hence we feel that the Lower 
House should be composed of at least 150 members and not 132 as it 
is now proposed by the Government of Burma. The contention that a 
further increase in the total number of members would involve 
considerable expense for the building of a new Council Chamber can 
hardly outweigh the consideration of adequate representation on behalf 
of the people of Burma. 

(3) Paragraph 3 needs no comment on our part inasmuch as we 
accept the principle under the present circumstances. 
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(4) ' Regarding paragraph 4,.. I must ' emphatically protest against 
counting the Karens as a miinority community. For, the Karens are aii^ 
indigenous race ancl their interests are identical with those of the 
Burmans. Therefore, they should not be regarded as a distinct 
minority comiiiiinity, nor should they have separate representation or 
constitute a separate electorate. As to the special interests, my Party 
is definitely opposed to granting special representation to women. 
They enjoy the same rights ancl privileges as men in Burma and cannot 
be regarded as a special body under any circumstance. 

(5) paragraph 5 of the Memorandum, i.e. regarding the amount of 
representation to be given to minorities, my Party’s views are based on 
the assumption of a House of 150 members and in the light of this 
number I would make the following comment : — 

(i) Karens , — In view of what I have already stated no separate 
representation is necessary for them and, therefore, no seats, 
need be reserved for them. 

(ii) Anglo-Indians , — In the present Council, where the total 

number is approximately 100, they have one seat. But as we 
propose to increase the number to 150 members, we would 
give them two seats as proposed by the Local Government 
provided Anglo-Burmans come under the same category, 

(iii) Kuropeans : — The Europeans, who, like the Anglo-Indians, have 

only one general constituency seat in the present House, and 
applying the same principle to them, w^e would allot them 
two seats and not three as recommended by the Local Govern- 
ment. In this connection it must be remembered that the 
Europeans are going to be adequately represented in so far 
as their special interests are concerned ; so that tliey do not 
require any special consideration in respect of their general 
constituency. 

(iv) Indians , — In the present House of about 100 members the 

Indians have eight representatives, and as we propose to 
increase the total number to 150, •we consider it fair and 
equitable to give them a proportionate increase in the 
number of their representatives. We would, therefore, 
recommend that they be given 12 seats including labour 
and excluding special interests. In this respect it may 
be mentioned that the Indians include a large number of 
men of the labour class and, therefore, it is necessary to 
make labour a component part of Indian representation. 

(6) Regarding paragraph 6, namely, representation for special 
interests, all that I need submit is that -we are against separate 
representation for women, and that, therefore, no seats need be 
reserved for them. In other words, we are not prepared to accept 
the recommendation of the Local Government in regard to separate 
representation for women. As to the other special interests %ve are 
prex^ared to accept the recommendations, but we would do so only 
on the basis of the total increased number of 150 members which 
I have already suggested. 

. 25212 ■ " C 
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(7) The summary under paragraph 7 -would stand as follows 
according to the proposals I have made in my aforesaid remarks :■ — 


' 

Community 

(1) 

Number of Seats 

General 

(2) 

Special | 

(?.) 1 

Total 

f4V 

Biirmans, including Karens - 

123 

4 

127 

Indians 

10 

4^^= I 

.14 

Europeans - - - ^ 

2 

4 1 

6 

Anglo-Indians 

2 

Nil ! 

2 

Chinese ^ . 

Nil 

1 i 

i 

1 

Total 

137 

13 

150 


* Includes two members allocated to Labour. 


Constituencies. 

(8) As to paragraphs 8 and 9 of the Memorandum, I do not think 
that they call for any remarks on my part. 

(9) AvS to paragraph 10, my Party is of opinion that it was a mistake 
to have given separate constituencies to Karens for the reasons I have 
already given, and it is high time that we rectified the mistake. It is, 
moreover, imperative in the interests of the Burmese nation as a whole 
to keep it intact and not disintegrate it by dividing it into small 
communities. I may, therefore, merely reiterate that no separate 
seats shouid. be allotted to the Karens. 

(10) As to paragraphs 11, 12, 13 and 14, regarding the Karens no 
further comment is necessary in this connection, in view of what I 
have already stated in the previous paragraphs. 

(11) As to paragraphs 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 relating to Indians, it is 
not necessary for me to make any observation. I would rather leave 
this matter for the consideration of the Indians themselves. They are 
in the best position to consider and adjust the matter for themselves. 

(12) As to paragraph 20 relating to General Constitiieneies existing 
at present and particulars relating to them, it is not necessary for me to 
make any observation. 

(13) As to paragraph 21, I regret I am not prepared to accept the 
view that urban interests are over-represented at present, and that the 
additional seats available should go to rural areas. Considering the 
fact that the educated class of Barmans inhabit the urban areas and 
that property interests are of considerable magnitude in towns, they 
deserve more adequate representation than at px^esent, and the additional 
seats should be allocated not only to the rural areas but also to the 
urban areas in accordance with the importance and the extent of their 
population. 

(14) In regard to paragraph 22 of the Memorandum, our proposal 
is entirely diiferent from that contained therein. We propose that the 
Lower House should be composed of a total number of 150 members, 
and according to the summary I have already given the number of 
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General Constituency, seats would '.be 123* so that there woold be an 
increase- of, 65 seats. Out of these .additional seats available^. w,e would 
allot' eight more seats to the urban areas as detailed herein, proceeding 
on the basis of a population of 15,000 people per seat as far as 
practicable. The remaining 57 available seats should be allocated to 
the Rural General Constituencies on a population basis, and we regard 
that one seat for a population approximately numbering 100,000 people 
should be a fair estimate and should constitute an adequate con- 
stituency ; and we propose to allocate accordingly when we come to 
deal with paragraph 27 of the Local Government’s Memorandum. 


General Urhan Constituencies, 


Town 

Existing 

Seats 

Seats 

proposed 

Abyab 

1 

1 

Bassein 

1 

2 

Henzada 

1 

2 

Mandalay 

3 

4 

Moulmein 

2 

3 

Prome - 

1 

2 

Rangoon Town East 

2 

3 

Rangoon Town West 

2 

3 

Tavoy 

1 

2 

Total 

14 

22 


(15) With regard to paragraph 23 of the Memorandum, it is necessary 
to take Kyaiikpyu and Sandoway Districts separately, and on the basis 
of population I have already mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
Kyaukpyu should be divided into two single constituencies and 
Sandoway should have a separate seat by itself. 

(16) As to paragraph 24 of the Memorandum, we would accept the 
proposal of the Local Go vernmeut with one exception, and that is, we 
would divide Upper Chiodwin into two constituencies and allot two 
seats according to the strength of its population. 

(17) Regarding paragraphs 25 and 26 of the Memorandum, it is hardly 
necessary for me to repeat that after giving the urban areas eight 
additional seats available according to our proposal, the remaining seats 
should go to the General Rural Constituencies including the Districts 
mentioned in paragraphs 23 and 24 of the Memorandum ; so that there 
should be no seats reserved for wmmen as outlined in paragraph 25 of 
the Local Government’s Memorandum. I have already stated that in 
our opinion the case of women does not warrant special and separate 
consideration. I do not think it is necessary for me to give a compara- 
tive table for Upper and Lower Burma to indicate the extent of 
representation in those two parts according to onr proposal, inasmuch 
as the detailed statement relating to our proposal for the urban areas 
and for General Rural Constituencies together with the minority and 
special representation would give a clear view of the position so far as 
we are concerned. 

(18) Regarding paragraph 27, General Rural Constituencies, we do 
not agree with the proposals made by the Local Government as to the 
allocation and increase of seats. In the first place we would include 
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the Karens in the General Rural Constituencies and .would _allot; seats 
as' enumerated helow^ on the basis of xjopulatioiij giving one seat for a 
population of 100,000 people or thereabout. The proposal .would 
therefore stand as follows :• — 


Constituency 

Seats 1 
proposed | 

Constituency 

Seats 

proposed 

Amherst - ' - 

- B 1 

Myingyan North . 

- 3 

Akyab District Bast - 

- 2 

M 3 i.iigyan South . 

- 2 

Akyab D.istrict West' 

- 3 ? 

Myitkyina 

- 1 

Bhamo 

- 1 i 

4 5 

Pakokkii East • . 

- 3 

Basseiii Dis'triet 

Pakokkii West - 

- 2 

Haiithawaddy East - 

2 : 

Pegu North 

2 

Hantliawaddy West - 

- 2 

Pegu South 

- 3 

Henzada District North 

- ..3 1 

Prome District - 

- 4 

Henzada District South 

- 3 1 

Pyapoii - ^ . 

- 3 

Insein 

- 3 1 

: Sagaing East 

- 1 

Katlia - 

- 2 

Sagaing West ' - 

- 1 

Kyaiikse - 

- 1 

Sandoway 

- 1 

Kyaukpyu 

- 2 

SliweboEast - 

- 2 

Lower Chindwin East 

- 2 

Sliwebo West - . - 

- 2 

Lower Chindwin West 

- 2 

Tavo 3 ’‘ District - 

- 1 

Magwe East 

2 

Tharraw’addy North - 

2 

Magw^e West - 

- 2 

TharraW'addy South - 

2 

Mandalay District - 

- 2 

Tliaton 

2 

Man bin 

- 2 

Thayetmyo 

- 2 

Meiktila East - 

- 1 

Toungoo North 

• 2 

Meiktila West ~ 

- 1 

Toungoo South 

- 2 

Mergui ~ - 

- 1 

Upper Chindwin 

- 2 

Minbu ~ - 

- 3 

Yamethin North 

- 2 

Myaungmya 

- 3 

Yamethin South 

- 2 


Total - . ^ 101 


Power should be taken, as is conferred by Burma Electoral Rule 4, to 
subdivide areas into a number of single member coiistitueneies in 
accordance with the number of seats proposed above. 

(19) Paragraph 28 of the Memorandum calls for no comment. 

Feahchise foe Loweb House. 

(20) As to paragraph 29, no remarks on our part are necessary. 

(21) In regard to paragraph 30 of the Memorandum, ail that we need 
say is that experience in the x>Est has shown that electoral rolls 'winch 
have existed so far are seriously defective, and that a large number of 
electors who are qualified are not brought on the rolls. It is hoped 
that in future the Government of Burma will take special pains to 
make the rolls as complete as possible, and thereby give the people of 
Burma the full benefit of the franchise that may be extended to tiiem, 

(22) Paragraph 31 of the Memorandum needs no comment. 

(23) As to paragraph 32, it would be necessary to delete clause {a) 
of Schedule II of the Burma Electoral Rules, which are reproduced in 
the Annexure to the Local Government’s Memorandum ; by this I 
mean that the, clause relating to the Karens should be omitted. 
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• (24) As regards ' paragraphs 33 to 39, 1 have no special observations to' 
make in view of what I have already" stated above. 

Proposal for an Upper House. 

(25) Regarding the proposal for an Upper Plonse made by the 
Government of Burma in paragraphs 40 to 47, my Party is of the opinion 
that in case of Federation of Burma with India there is no necessity 
whatever for an Upper House, particularly in view of the fact that the 
minority and special interests would be adequately represented in the 
Lower House as suggested by us, and that the qualifications proposed 
would necessarily preclude Barmans to a very undesirable extent from 
becoming members in the Upper House, thereby giving the represen- 
tatives of special and minority interests and the Goveriiinent nominees 
a very strong weapon to undo what the Lower House proposes to 
execute in the interests of the Burmese people as a whole. My Party 
is also of the opinion that it is not necessary at all to have an Upper 
House to revise and counteract legislative measures which are passed 
after due consideration by a fully representative House. 

General. 

(26) I heartily welcome the statement made by the Local Government 
in paragraph 48 of the Memorandum, and would certainly like to keep 
an open door for further discussion on the various tropics contained in 
the Memorandum in the light of what the Joint Select Committee may 
have to say and in the light of future developments in the political 
situation of Burma. 

Paw Tun, 

Vice’Presidenty IIlaing^Myat-Paii 

7th October 1933. Anti-Separation Party ^ 

III.— PeopIe^s Party. 

Provisional Views, 

1. We are unable to subscribe to the view that, although the 
communal question is less acute in Burma, similar methods of treat- 
ment should be adopted here as in India. In India the minorities 
such as the Mahommedans and the Depressed Glasses are backward 
wlien compared 'with the more 'advanced Brahmins and other Hindus. 
The reverse is the case in Burma. The minority communities, namely, 
Europeans, Indians and Chinese, hold a superior position in regard to 
commerce, trade and industry and in the professions and services they 
are better represented than the indigenous races of Burma. The 
capitalists nearly all belong to the minority communities and in the 
field of labour, excepting agnciiltural, the people of the country are 
finding it extremely difficult to get a foothold. Some allowance Bbould 
be made for the goodwill shewn by the people of Burma towards other 
communities which has enabled the latter in the past to achieve the 
impregnable position which they" now hold. Again, proportion of 
minorities to the majority community in India is large, probably not 
less than one-third of the total population ; whereas in Burma, even 
including temporary residents, the percentage is only 17*86 and 
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tills includes the Karens, an indigenous ..race, wii,o, by themselves, form 
a -group representing 9 per cent, of the population or .more than half of 
the minorities. ' 

■ 2. On the facts and figures placed before the Party, we consider that 
the size of the Lower House should be determined, not only on the 
population basis, but also by taking into consideration the area of the 
constituencies and the inaccessibility of various parts of the country 
through defective communications. The feeling of the Party is that ' 
the number of members for the Lower House should be 150. It 
realises that in view of the present finances of the country the 
construction of a new Council Chamber may not be justified at 
the present time and for that reason would agree to fix 150 ineinbers 
as a maximum— any excess of seats beyond 132, the figure suggested 
in the Memorandum, should be allotted to rural areas. It is desirable 
to note here that the present accommodation does not provide facilities 
for private discussion among leaders of parties or quiet reading or 
study even for the present Council, and greater facilities for such 
purposes are essential for the creation of an atmosphere in which 
conventions and traditions may growu At present the members are 
restricted to one congested library for all purposes unless, as sometimes 
happened, the lobbies are utilised to the inconvenience of members in 
the House. 

3. It cannot be admitted that the maintenance of separate electorates 
as at present must be considered as res JiidicatcL The proposals 
contained in the Secretary of State for India’s Memorandum [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33), 
Volume III, p. 53] were stated to be provisional, and inasmuch 
as the Joint Select Committee alone can put up definite recommen- 
dations to Parliament, which is the final authority to decide, 

nothing at this stage can be said to be res judicata. The Party 

desires to make it perfectly clear that it is anxious to satisfy all 

minority communities and special interests as to the safety of their 
legitimate interests. Communal representation has been universally 
condemned as a pernicious and evil system, and its introduction 
without justification in the Lower House, which should be an assembly 
of popular representatives working together for the general welfare of 
the \vhole country regardless of race, colour or creed, must as a matter 
of principle be opposed. The Governor will have powmrs to protect 
the legitimate interests of minorities, and in the event of there being 
an Upper House constituted not as proposed in the Memorandum 
under discussion but on an acceptable basis, minorities can be 
adequately represented in that Chamber. In vie-w of the important 
part that such a Chamber, when established, will play, it is not known 
why minority interests should requii^e any further and special safe- 
guard by representation in the Lower House. Ceylon has succeeded 
in ridding itself of this undesirable feature. The Burma Reforms 
(*• Whyte ”) Committee considered proposals for the constitution of 
the provincial Legislative Council (Dyarchy) and made the following 
observations in chapter 4 : — 

“19. The Committee set out on its enquiry in the hope that 
a general electorate unadulterated by any device for the special 
representation of minorities might satisfy the needs of Burma. 
We were and still are unanimously of opinion that communal 
electorates are an undesirable feature in any representative system^ 
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but, tlieory in this case, as in India, has had to give way to fact ; 

■ and, in the face of the evidence presented, we have no course 
but to recommend certain special measures for minority .repre- 
■ sentation.” 

The Committee went on further to recommend “ communal repre- 
sentation for the European and the Anglo-Indian communities, and 
the reservation of special seats in certain plural member oonstituencies 
for the Indian and Karen communities. We propose to create separate 
communal electorates for Europeans and Anglo-Indians respectively 
because we see little or no possibility of securing their representation 
in any other way. The Indian and Karen minorities are more closely 
linked with the fortunes of the Province as a whole, and, when the 
present ferment of political nationalism subsides, may be expected to 
take a normal place in Burmese politics. It is therefore undesirable 
to segregate them completely" from the general electorate. We there- 
fore place them on the ordinary electoral roll ; but we do not feel 
justified in depriving them altogether of some giiasantee of repre- 
sentation. Hence our proposal to give them certain reserved seats.” 

These observations made more than 10 years ago are of great interest 
and should receive careful consideration before we decide to extend 
and perpetuate the system of communal representation which has been 
so strongly condemned everywhere. Although sepai’ate electorates 
for the Indian and Karen communities were not recommended, the 
British Government provided for them in the reformed Constitution 
for Burma. The principle is now sought to be extended. The merit 
of any constitution must be judged by the exleiit to which it will help 
to promote the welfare of the people of the country without unduly 
interfering with the legitimate interests of minorities. If the proposals 
in the Memorandum are adopted, it will certainly mean that a strong 
popular Ministry will be entirely out of the question, and the represen- 
tatives of the majority community will be so hedged and hemmed in 
on all sides that it is difficult to see how any measure could be brought 
forward to improve the unenviable lot of the Barmans. As has been 
stated before, the Party is in favour of providing safeguards for 
minorities by empowering the Governor with authority to protect their 
iegitimate interests, and also by giving them adequate representation 
in the Second Chamber. It is not, however, prepared to agree to safe- 
guarding the interests of minority communities to the extent of 
, sacrificing the interests of the majority. Further observations on this 
point will be made in connection with paragraph 7 of the Memorandum. 

4. Without waiving our strong objection to special electorates for 
minority commiinities in the Lower House, the following tentative 
comments are; offered 

The Party recognises the existence of the special interests and the 
necessity for the presence of representatives in the Lower House to 
state the case from the point of view of such special interests. 
Necessarily these cannot be confined to any particular community, 
minority or otherwise. It agrees with the statement in the Memoran- 
dum that the special interests which should be represented in the 
Lower House are (1) Burmese Chamber of Commerce, (2) Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, (3) Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
(4) Burma Chamber of Commerce, (5) Indian Labour, (6) Burmese 
Labour, and (7) University, So far as the question of number of seats 
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proposed to be allotted to' the' Tanotis interests is concerned, it would 
appear, that in view of the checks and safeguards that have been 
I::;-, T: , proposed, the representation proposed for the Burma Chamber of" 

b:k ^ , ■ .Commerce, namely, four, appears to be one too many. The Party,, 

I:';';; : d e ■ . ' ■ however, keeps an open mind on this point. 

C: " 5. Comi.ng to the proposed allocation of seats among minority 

'.k'k communities; — 

•bkb ' k (1) Karens: It is not known to what extent the Buddhist Karens.' 

t, desire a separate electorate. They form the m.aJority of the' 

.f Karen community. So far as our experience goes Buddhist 

Karens have always identified themselves with the Burm,ese: 

, and have never asked 'to be classified as a separate race, 

klk v b,.kt However, on the assumption that all desire separate elec- 

$'’;'k'.' torates it is- to be observed that the proposal to increase 

,k,' the representation of Karens' to 12 appears, to be out of ' 
proportion. The allocation is made on a population basis. 

I No allow'ance appears to have been made for the number 

I of Karens who will have the light of participating in electing 

,b|k';k.V,^^k b'''',; members for general constituencies. Strictly .speaking, 'to 

j be logical, no Karens should be allow'ed fo vote except for , 

i a Karen candidate in a Karen constituency. To awuird 

: 12 seats to this community really means an additional 

strength for the minority bloc. No case has been made out 
that Karen interests have suffered because of their inadequate 
representation in the dyarchy councils for the last 10 years. 

(2) No remarks except that the point as to w^hether plumping of 

votes should be aliowmd or not has not been settled. 

(3) It is understood that the 24 general constituency seats referred 

Bub-paragraph are provincial S'CatS' as proposed; 
^ T- • gome time ago. The position of the European in Burma 

cannot be said to be as difficult as that in India, and while 
it may be of primary importance in India to secure full 
w-eightage for the community there does not appear to be 
the same Justification in Burma ; perhaps two seats would 
|k!kfb.kb;;.;;^ be ample. 

, (4) Full allowance must be made for the temporarily resident 

Indians in Burma and it is estimated that about one-third of 
I the Indian population in Burma are temporary residents. 

■ j ; It may be that when the franchise has been decided upon 

I I and the electoral roll has been prepared due allowwjce will 

I; i be made for those who are only temporary residents. But 

I ; the number of seats wdll have already been determined. It 

■ j appears to be out of proportion to allot eight reserved seats 

[’I two labour seats and two to Indian commerce. 

The foregoing comments with reference to representation of minorities 
in the Lower House have been made without prejudice to the strong 

■ objection taken by this Party against communal representation. In 

; the opinion of the Party no case has been made out for its intro- 

; J dnction in the Lewder House. But if this evil system is to be forced 

; j. on the Burmese people, then the Party would he inclined to oppose the- 

; I ! establishment of a Second Chamber. 

J I: 6. No comments, except that the Party opposes the idea of reserving 

' I seats for women. Burmese women claim equality of status with men 
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ancithey would refuse to be treated: either as. a minority or as a special 
interest. .The Burmese lady 'delegate at 'the last Burma Romid Table 
Conference made that perfectly clear. The position of women in India 
is admittedly quite different from that of women in Burma. 

Another point that calls for comment is in regard to representation 
of Burmese labour. The representatives should be Biirmans. This has 
not been specified in the Memorandum. It is inconceivable that either 
Europeans or Indians should represent Burmese labour. If there is no 
special representation for minority or special interests, then there would 
be no Justification for special representation for Burmese labour. But 
in view of the fact that capitalists are mostly non- Barmans and the 
Burmese labour movement is in its infancy, it seems highly desirable 
that Burmese labour representatives should be Burmans for some time. 

There is a feeling amongst members of the Party that if the minority 
communities consider it essential for them to have communal represen- 
tatives to protect their interests, the members of such communities 
which are given special representation should not be allowed to stand 
as candidates in general constituencies. 

7. In this summary it has been assumed that the Rangoon University 
will alwaj’S return a Burman, and Burmese labour representatives 
would be also Burmans. So far as the University is concerned, it is 
estimated that the majority of electors, on the present roll at any rate, 
are non-Burmans and there could, therefore, be no guarantee that a 
Burman would always be returned. 

It is also to be observed that although the percentage of minority 
population is given as 17*86 the percentage of representation is 26*6. 
This is out of proportion and the minority bloc must be looked upon 
as a very likely obstacle to the formation of a strong and popular 
Ministry which'is highly desirable in the early stages of the life of the 
new Legislature. A minority of Burmese members combined with the 
communal groups could easily obstruct the efforts of the others. 
Moreover, the existence of a Second Chamber will certainl^^ strengthen 
the hand of the minorities especially as it is proposed to be constituted. 

26. The Party is of opinion seats should be distributed not only on a 
population basis but the number of voters and the area should be taken 
into account. While a member for a constituency would naturally 
work for the welfare of the whole population in his constituency it is 
essential for him particularly to get in touch with his voters. The 
figures giYeii in paragraph 20 show that Bassein "District has a 
population of nearly 400,000 and an electorate of over 73,000, while 
Bouth Arracan has Yevj nearly the same population, but only 23,000 
voters. It is now proposed to split up the South Arracan constitiieiiej 
into two, namely, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway, and to allot two seats to 
Kyaukpyiiand one to Sandoway. We are of opinion that the distribution 
uf'seats should be on a basis of population, number of voters and the 
area of the constituency. 

27. W'e do not see why the task of subdividing areas to which it is 
proposed to allot tAVo members into two single-member couslitueiicies 
should not be capable of completion before the first election iiiuier the 
new constitution. 

28. We agree that there is no justification for retaining the represen- 
tation now given to the Rangoon Trades Association. The Burma 
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Eeforms .CoBimlttee (Whyte Gomoiittee) recommended me i-epreseata- 
tioii of the Rangoon Trades Association, but- liie C-hHiriiiaii, U Myin 
■and Mi\ Smyth would haTe preferred to withhold represen tationmn 
the groiiiid that if the ■ comparatively restricted iiiR- rests of the retail 
.trade in 'Raiigooii are entitled to representation ihei^e are inaiiv similar 
interests such as co-operatiTe societies who ought to receh-e at least 
equal, if not prior, treatment.” 

40. On the assumption that a Second Chamber is necessary (though 
the Party is not yet convinced that it is) the following observations 
are offered ; — 

The Party considers that a proportion ■ of tlie roeiiibers slioiild be 
elected directly. It supports . .the view put forward by the Bunnese 
delegates at the Burma Round , Table Conference, that o.iie-third of... 
the ' members should be directly elected, another one-^tliird. slioiiH 
be iiiclirectiy elected by the Lower House, and the remaining one- 
third nominated by the-Governor in consultation with the Ministry. ' 

41. The Burmese delegates at the Biiniia Round Table Conference 
discussed the establishment of a Second Chaoiber on the basis that 
Burma would be given a constitution analogous 'to that of a self- 
governing dominion. Further, the transfer of powers to the new 
Legislature is conditioned by so many restrictions and reservations 
that it is difficult to see why a revising body should be necessary 
at all. On the other hand, comj>osed as it is proposed to be, it is 
bound to be a reactionary body which could safely ignore public 
opinion. Moreover, in conjunction with the minority bloc it could 
easily obstruct measures intended to benefit the indigenous people. 
The Party is, however, open to conviction and if the transfer of 
power to the people is in any sense real and if the danger of the 
Second Chamber becoming obstructive or reactionary is removed 
then the question could be reconsidered. 

42. The proposal to restrict the size of the Upper House to between 

a quarter and a third of the membership of the Lower House appears 
reasonable. . . 

43. It is agreed that a certain section of the Upper House should 
consist of nominated members. Such nomination should, however, as- 
suggested pi-eviously, not exceed one-third of the total number and 
should be made by the Governor in consultation with the Ministry. 
In addition to securing representation for minorities and special 
interests it may be necessary^ for the Ministry to have its spokesman 
in the Upper Chamber to explain measures introduced by the Ministry 
or to state Government’s position and attitude in regard to other 
questions. 

44. The Party is unable to accept the remarks in this paragraph. It 
does not see why if members can be returned to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State by direct election the same method 
cannot be adopted for the proposed Upper House. As stated previously, 
it favours one-third of the members to be elected directly and another 
one-third to be elected indirectly by the Lower House. 

46. The Party is strongly opposed to the proposal regarding quali- 
fications for the members. It has no objection to the age limir, but 
considers that very few of the indigenous population would be 
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qualified under sub-paragrapfi 2 (a) and therefore the Second Ghamher 
would' consist almost entirely of capitalist elements, minority and 
special interests. The, Party feels that even in its years of prosperity 
Burma was not placed in the same economic level as India. Qoalifiea- 
tions for Burma candidates to the Assembly and to the Conncii of 
State were placed on a much lower level than those for Indians in 
India, In view of the very serious position of the Burma rice trade, 
the Party feels that qualifications for members of the Upper House 
should be the same as those for members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

2 (&). — Fellows of the Rangoon University, Barristers of ten years’ 
standing, Presidents and ex-Pi^esidents of Municipalities and others 
distinguished in public life should be considered for inclusion in this 
list. 

47. This ensures some representation of minority and special 
interests and if inadequate may have to be supplemented by 
nomination. 

General. 

The above views are provisional and are subject to modification. 
Within the short time allowed for consideration it has not been found 
possible to consult all the district members of the Party. 

M. Ohn Ghine. 

13th September 1933. 


I Y.— Karen Community. 

A.— Demi-Official Letter from S’ ra Shwe Ba, T.P.S., 

TO R. G-. MoDowall, Esq., LC.S., Reforms Secretari: to 
THE Government of Burma, dated the 21st September 1933, 

I am more than sorry to say that your demi-official letter No. 37 
Eeforms-33, dated 8th September 1933, did not find me until I returned 
home last night. I have been busy of late in discussing with other 
leading Karens the proposals -contained in the Memorandum. I was 
in Rangoon from 6th to 11th instant and at Maubin from 12th to 18tli 
instant During those days I was eagerly expecting your letter, but, 
unfortunately the letter was mislaid in my house. Consequently, I 
missed both your appointment with me and the meeting on the 
14th instant. I have but to tender you my sincere regret and apology 
for this unfortunate incident. 

1 enclose herewith my views on the proposals in the Memorandum 
and also the view expressed at a representative Karen meeting held in 
Rangoon on the 9th September 1933. 

Minorities. 

1. Numerous reports and many eminent persons have admitted that 
Burma is not India and that Burma stands quite distinct in the matter 
of communal question. The Government of Burma has adopted a wise 
measure on the weighty subject of communal question and communal 
'.award. 
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2 . Figures tell and eoB¥i!i.emgl.y do so In most cases, but- tlie case of 
minorities stands, on ■ a- different category". The figure? for IiKlians," 
GMnese, Anglo-Indians and Europeans, whose laiigmiges, races and 

' physical features are nnmistakablj distinct and who are to he found 
mostly in urban areas, may be considered so exact and correct, but 
many of the Ka.rens, especially in the delta tiisiiiets, dn not diii’er laucli 
tToin their neighboiirs, the Bormans in dress, physical features and 
mode of living, "and unless the e.niiriierators take pains, lime and care, 

I am afraid they will be ciassilied as Bormans, lienee the number of 
Karens, as the figures show, appears to ns to be below the actual 
number. 

Separate Eeeotoeates. 

3. It is with deep regret that no agreement has been arrived at 
between the communities regarding the question of the re])resentaTion 
of minority communities anci special interests in the Legislature. It is 
emphatically asserted that the Karens’ only chance to have their voice 
heard through the mouths of their own people is separate electorates. 
The Karens are true sons of the soil and but for their number have 
stood up shoulder to shoulder with their countrymen, the Burmans, in 
all matters embracing the administration, education and welfare of 
Burma. 

MixoniTiES— K aeexs. 

4. The Karens do not form a fioating population nor are sojourners 
in Burma, but they are the indigenous race, the second largest in 
Burma, and thus have every claim to be adequately represented in the 
Legislature. The only means to achieve this end is by reservation of 
special seats for them, as it has been amply proved that they could not 
and will never get a seat in the Legislature by contest in the general 
election. 

Amount op Represent atiox to be given to Karens. 

5. The proposal is that the Karens will be given 12 seals in the 
Legislature. At the present juncture, in the Legislature of 132 seats, 
the Karens wdll have to accept the 12 seats allotted them on the basis 
of i^opulation. 

Representation eopv Women. 

6. The proposal that one seat be reserved for Karen wmmen is 
unanimously approved and greatly appreciated, but the said seat 
should be termed ‘‘ Special Seat ” like “ Labour ” and should not be 
taken out of the Karen quota, as the said quota is so limited that it 
will not be possible to re-allocate the seats among the different Karen 
constituencies. 

Summary. 

7. This summary clearly indicates the majority of the Burmans in 
the Council and there appears to be no fear when the percentage of the, 
minority representation is only 26. The Burmans and Karens, being 
true sons of the soil, can easily hold the reins in their hands. 
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KaEEN CONSTITgENCIES. 

10-14.— (a) The Karens have cause to- complain that the distribution 
. of the seats for them does not appear to be a represeiita,tive one, e.g. 
Pegu Division, with a local Karen population of 149,300, is not given 
a single Karen seat although it occupies a central position and is the 
most outstanding and conveniently situated division. The only draw- 
back is the wide and almost even distribution of the Karen population 
in the four districts — Insein, Pegu, Hantbawaddy and Tharrawaddy. 
Consideration on the basis of population should be waived and the only 
ground left to maintain in the favour of allotting a seat to this division 
is to educate the Karen population in political affairs. 

(h) Assuming that one seat is allotted to Pegu Division the Karen 


quota of 12 seats may thus be distributed : — 

Irrawaddy Division - - - - 7 

Tenasserim Division - - - - 4 

Pegu Division - - - - - 1 

12 

The said distribution might be thus further subdivided : — 
Irrawaddy — Bassein - - - - 2 

Myaungmya - - - - 2 

Maubin - - - - 2 

Henzada - - - - 1 

Tenasserim — Thaton - - ~ - 2 

Amherst - - - - 1 

Toungoo - - ■ - 1 

Pegu— ( — ) - - “ “ 1 


The density of population, the easy means of communication, the 
facilities for education and physical features of the districts as well 
as the distribution of the Karens in the districts call for the above 
unequal distribution. 

(6*) The two reasons given in paragraph 11 of the Memorandum 
neatly answer all arguments in favour of spreading the Karen con- 
stituencies all over Burma. The 12 seats allotted are rather a very 
potent factor, if the 12 Karen members will solidly adhere and firmly 
stand together. But such solidity and adherence among them seem 
remote as hardly no two are alike in matters pertaining to political 
affairs. 

(cl) The reason set forth in paragraph 12 of the Memorandum is 
unanimously approved by the Karens. 

PiiANCHISE FOR THE LoWER HoUSE. 

Qualifications of Electors, 

Pctragraph 33. — The existing qualifications based on community are 
entirely satisfactory, 

Paragrci'plh 33. — Residential and age qualifications laid downi in 
the Memorandum are what the Karens exxiect to safeguard th(3 interests 
of Burma, where a floating x)opulation will jeox^ardise the stability ot 
the way to resx^onsible government. 

Paragraphs 34 to 36. — Other qualifications laid dowm in these x>ara- 
graphs will ensure a better class of voters. 
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Paragnq^hsiO to 45.— There is notliiiig to be added to these proposals. 

Paragraph 46. — The qiialifieatioii proposed is too high and cannot, 
therefore, be accepted. One of the qutililicanons for tlie Cotiiicii of 
the State is payment, of not less than Rs. land revenue or of 
ii2COiB.e-tax assessed on a minimum income of Es. a,OOOaiid iliis should 
be siibsti tilted in paragraph 46 (2) (a). 


B. — Eefresextative Kar,ex Meeting. 


A representative Karen meeting was held on bth September 1933, at 
10.30 a.m. at No. 7, U Loo-Nee Street, Karen Quarter, Kemniendine, to 
^ express Karen opinion on the Government Memorandum on the' 

hd;:': Representation of' Minorities and on the Constituencies and Franchise, 

for the Lower House, and Proposals for the Upper House. 
jlvT '.:' .!;; - U San 'Baw,' O.B.E., K.I.H., President, Karen National .Association,. 

Burma, was voted to the chair, with U Ba Kin, B.A., General Secretary, 
1:1!': a ; Karen National Association, as Recording Secretary of the .meeting. 

■ Delegates from six districts were present in person, Toungoo District 

1 represented its opinion by wire as its delegates missed the train. 

: Amherst District represented its opinion by letter. 

I As the Memorandum is marked ‘‘ Strictly Confidential,” the meeting 

i was of opinion that the Memorandum was laid before them only for 

general expression of Karen opinion on the principle of the Representa' 
tion of Minoidties, and on the Constituencies and Franchise for the 
Lower House, and of the Proposals for the Upper House, This meeting 
was not therefore called upon either to pass or move resolutions for or 
against the Memorandum. It was just called to get the non-official 
Karen opinion on the proposals contained in the Memorandum, and the 
proceedings should not thei'efore be recorded and published. It was 


for the leader of the Karen Party to whom copies of the Memorandum 
were entrusted to take the sense of the meeting to the Reforms 
Secretary for his information and necessary action personally. 

The sense of the meeting is that the Karens generally approve of the 
proposals to base the amount of representation for the Lower House 
for the minorities on population basis. Therefore, the 12 seats proposed 
for the Karens on a population basis of 9 per cent, of tbe .total number 
of 132 seats are approved. The meeting cannot, however, agree to the 
proposals to restrict the area of constituencies for the Karens into the 
two Divisions only, viz. In'awaddy and Tenasserim, and none is 
proposed in the Pegu Division, which is a very important Division also. 
The Karens should have constituencies in such important Division. 

The sense of the meeting is that Karen separate constituencies should 
be so expanded as to have 12 Karen separate constituencies for the 
12 Karen seats as follows :■ — 

Thatdn with Karen population of 281,300 - - - 1 

Bassein with Karen population of 129,100 - - - 1 

Myaungmya with Karen population of 118,500 - - 1 

Maubin with Karen population of 113,800 - - - 1 

Amherst with Karen population of 107,000 - - - 1 

Toungoo with Karen population of 88,000 - - - 1 

Hehzada with Karen population of 60,200 - - - 1 

Insein with Karen population of 27,700 - - - 1 

Pegu with Karen population of 37,300 - - - 1 

: Tavoy and Mergui, with Karen population of 35,400 - 1 

■ Rangoon and Hanthawaddy with Karen population of 33,000 1 
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The meeting is of opinion that in order to educate the Karens to fit 
them' in fntiire Reforms, it is really necessarj^ to expand the area of 
Karen constitnencies as far as practicable. 

Regarding reserved seats for ■women, the meeting is against, the 
proposal to count the Karen women seat against the Karen quota which 
is based on Karens’ population. This should be taken as Special 
Interests as in other cases, such as Labour and Commerce. The Karen 
women seat should not therefore be counted against the Karen quota 
13 based on Karen population ; the meeting is of opinion that this 
reserved Karen women seat should be located in Pyapoii District 
containing 21,700 Karen population, thereby making all the Karen 
Districts ill Lower Burma Karen separate constituencies for the badly 
needed political education of the Karens for future Reforms. 

Ba Kin, 

9th September 1933. Recordmg Secretary, 

V. — The Burma British Association. 

1. The Committee of this ilssociation has given anxious consideration 
to the Memorandum on the Representation of Minorities and on the 
Constituencies and Franchise for the Lower House and Pix>posals for 
the Upper House. The Committee has satisfied itself that the proposals 
of the Local Government with regard to the future representation of 
European interests are viewed with grave alarm by the European 
community as a whole. 

2. The total number of seats allotted to minorities in the new 
Legislature is 34 out of 132, or 26 per cent. In the present House, 
leaving the official bloc out of account, the minorities hold 26 seats 
out of 88, or 30 per cent. With the disappearance of the official bloc 
there are strong grounds for claiming an increase in minority repre- 
sentation, bat on the contrary the present Memorandum proposes to 
reduce the proportion of minority seats by 4 per cent. In the view of 
the European community there is no Justification whatever for this 
reduction, and this Association holds that the minimum allotment for 
all minoxdties should be 30 per cent, of the total House, or not less than 
40 seats. 

3. In dealing with the question of minority representation it has to 
be remembered that a large proportion of the Karen community 
prof assess the Buddhist religion and identifies itself with the Burmese 
Buddhists who form the overwhelming majority of tlie inhabitants of 
the Province. In these circumstances this Association considers it 
difficult to regard the Karens as a minority community at ail, and if 
the number of their seats wei'e deducted the representation of the time 
minority interests, the business and trading communities of Burma, 
would be reduced to 22 seats out of the total of 132. 

4. As regards European representation, the European community 
have at present, and have generally had in the past, seven out of 88 non- 
official seats, or 8 per cent. Without any improvement in their present 
position, therefore, they would be entitled to at least 10 seats out of 
132 in the new House. But the elimination of the official bloc makes 
it essential that the proportion of European seats should be increased. 
This claim is made not only with a view to protecting European 
interests, including the interests of Europeans in the Services hitherto 
cared for by the official bloc, but also in order to ensure aa adequate 
element of stability in the House. 
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tliese considerations in mind it is not surprising tliat tlie 
proposals of the Local. Oovernment, %vliich wouifl allot tiie E.'iropeaiis 
a total of seven seats out of: 132,, o.r a fraciioii over 5 per cent., slionld 
be .received hj tiie commiinitj vvitli deep dissatisfaetinu and concern, 

, '6o At. the Burma Eonnd Table Conference the Kuropeiiii represen- 
tatives as.ked for 10 per cent, of the total seats, Tbeir claim was tlie 
first to be stated and the figure named was advaneeiL not witii the 
idea of rnaiioauvring for pos.itioii in a game of haggling, but as a 
moderate and reasonable demand, having regard to the vast European 
interests in Burma and the inexperience both in politics and business 
of the indigenous communities. The Indians followed with an 
obviously exaggerated claim for 18 per cent, and the Karens then held 
out for not less than the Indians. It is feared that the Europeans’ 
.moderate claim has suffered by comparison with tiie unreasonable 
claim of these two comm.iinities. It has apparently not been realised , 
that the European claim -would have been pitched much higher if it 
had be.e.n thought that the Indians and Karens would advance such 
infiated claims and that these claims ■would have any iniliience on the 
ultimate allotment. 

7. It is noted that the only argument advanced for the allocation of 
no more than three seats to Europeans (exclusive of seats for the 
Burma Chaniber of Commerce) is on the population basis and for this 
purpose the total European population in British India has been 
divided by the total number of seats allotted to Europeans in pro- 
vincial Legislatures. This can hardly be defined as an argument at all 
and wmuM merely appear to be an attempt to evade the real issue. As 
far as this Association is aware it is not an argument that has been put 
forward in the case of any one of the Indian Provinces. 

8. In India the position in each Province has been considered 
separately on its merits and wherever European interests are large the 
community has been accorded representation on an adequate basis. 
This is paidiculariy so in Bengal and Assam, w-here the conditions 
affecting Europeans approximate most closely to Burma. Furthermore, 
it must not be overlooked that in the Indian Provinces Hindu- Muslim 
discord militates against the formation of an overwdielining and 
unanimous majority. The position is by no means the same in Burma, 
where Barmans are to occupy 74 per cent, of the total seats. On the 
other hand, if India is to be taken as a guide at all, the representatiou 
given to Europeans in Bengal is obviously more in point than that 
given in other Provinces, such as the Ptmjab, Central Provinces and 
Orissa, w^here European interests are small. 

9. This Association desires to emphasise that it rejects as unsound 
any allotment of seats to European interests on a population basis. 
There can be no real analogy between Burma and tlie majority of the 
Provinces of India in wddch the trade of the country is largely carried 
on b 3 -^ Indians. Trade in Burma is almost entirely in the hands of the 
minority communities, and it is claimed that the Europeans form the 
most important of these communities. The progress and development 
of Burma during the last century have been due almost entirely to the 
zeal, ability and industry of Europeans, both olficial and non-official. 
To-day, the administration, commerce and education of the country 
are still very largely in European hands and this position must con- 
tinue to exist for many years to come. European interests in Burma 
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are -vast and cover every portion of the country, and the Avithdrawal of 
European enterprise and capital would undoubtedly result in a 
complete stagnation of industry and commerce. It is only necessary 
to point to the rice, oil, timber, mining and planting iiidiistries and to 
the public utility companies like the Irrawaddy Flotilla Coiiipany and 
the Rangoon Electric Tramw^ay and Supply Company. The European 
community cannot therefore concede that it is relatively of less 
importance than the Indian or Karen communities and it is astounded 
that the Local Government should consider it so. It claims to rank as 
highly in the matter of representation as any other minority in Burma. 

10. In support of the claim that the European community occupies 
a unique position in India reference may be made to two often quoted 
passages from the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission taken 
from paragraph 66 of Volume I and paragraph 81 of Volume II 

“ The true significance of the position of the European in India 
can only be realised by bearing in mind the course of history and 
the economic development of the country. It is now more than 
three hundred years since the first British merchants settled in 
Surat, North of Bombay, and more than two centuries have passed 
since British traders established themselves in Bengal. The 
Indian railway system, designed and carried out by British enter- 
prise, has transformed conditions of Indian commerce. It is 
British organisation and leadership which have promoted the 
modern industrial development of India, just as it has been the 
adoption of political conceptions derived from Britain which has 
chiefly affected the recent course of Indian politics. There can be 
few cases in history where so small a body of men has brought 
about changes so widespread and so fundamental. , . . The 
noteworthy fact is that, over areas so vast and amid populations so 
immense and diverse, the importance of the small European 
community, by whatever standard this may be measured, is out of 
all proportion with its size.” 

‘‘ As to European representation, this must continue to be secured 
hj means of separate electorates. The number of Europeans in 
India are no fair measure of the contribution they make to the 
country, or of the influence wdiich they exert. One of the best 
features of the operation of the reforms is the way in which 
European business men of high standing and experience have 
contributed to the public life of the country by their meiiibership 
of the legislatures.” 

It is clear that it -will not be easy in the enlarged councils to 
find, a suflicient nuinher of suitable European business represen- 
tatives able to devote their time to the w'ork of the iegiBlatures. 
But we attach great importance to every effort being inatle, not 
only to secure the increased number but to maintain the iiigli 
standard of representation so far achieved.” 

It is clear that what the authors of the above report had in mind was 
the necessity of maintaining the stable influence of European represen- 
tation and that with the removal of the official bloc such representation 
wmnld need to be increased. So fai' as Burma is concerned it can be 
said w-ithont hesitation that there will be no difficulty in iinding men 
to fill any seats that may be allotted to, the community. 
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11. Tile European popo-lati'on of tliis Province istlie only coiiummity 

wifcli any extensive experience of demoeratie It .fs 

European influence and training that lias brought liie Eiiiuiies^ people 
to a stage -when a reformed constitution can !)e coiisidered, bufif the 
future Legislature is to function successfully, too nuieh srross cannot be 
laid upon the necessity of a strong, stable European eleiiiciit in the 
Lower House. It is also significant that the only minority eominiinity 
which the Burmese in any way recognise as having a strong claim to 
representation is the European commiiniiy. 

12. This Association can see no good reason for the abolition of the 
seat heretofore allotted to the Rangoon Trades Assoeialion and 
considers that this body should continue to be rei>reseiited. 

13. The Local Governnient proposes ro reserve three seats for 
women and to allocate all of these to the Bitrmese eornmuniiy. This 
Association agrees that it is important that the new Legislature should 
contain some women members and desires to put forwaird the claims 
of European \vomeu in this connection. These women have done and 
are still doing splendid pioneer work in Burma, in their own sphere 
they have been responsible, probalfly even to a greater extent than 
their menfolk, for the progress and enlightenment of the indigenous 
people of this country. Much still remains for them to do and they 
have an unanswerable claim to representation. 

11. It is suggested that the 12 European seats should be distributed 
as follows : — 


Burma Chamber of Commerce - - - 4 

Rangoon Trades Association - - » 1 

Rangoon Town - - - - - 2 

Lower Burma (excluding Rangoon) - - 2 

Upper Burma - - - - - .2 

Women - - - - - : - 1 


15. The European community have, whilst reserving to themselves 
the right of independent thought and action, almost invariably given 
the full Aveight of their support to the Government in all matters of 
importance. In times of crisis and in questions concerning the public 
safety they have always wholeheartedly supported the Governnient. 
Of recent years they have been unanimous in their insistence upon 
guarantees and safeguards in the matter of conditions of service, 
salaries and pensions for Government servants under the new Con- 
stitutions. littention is drawm to paragraph 86 of the Scheme of 
Constitutional Reform in Burma if separated from India. This 
preserves to Government servants their rights and provides for com- 
pensation for the loss of any of them. This Association is in entire 
agreement with these provisions, but feels that the non-official European 
is equally entitled to consideration and protection and considers that 
the loyalty and public spirit of the non-official European has counted 
for little and that the Local Government has made the proposals under 
review with a cynical disregard for his future interests. 

16. At a general meeting of the members of this Association held 
at Rangoon on the 8th September 1933, at which all classes and 
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interests among tlie European population in Rangoon were fully 
represented, the following Resolutions were unanimously : passed : — ' 

(1) . This meeting of the Burma British Association, being fully 

representative of all classes and interests among the 
European community in Rangoon, desires to express its 
deep concern at and emphatic dissatisfaction with the 
proposals of the Government of Burma for the representation 
of European interests. 

(2) This meeting is unanimously of opinion that it is iii the best 

interests of the country as a whole that Europeans should 
receive representation no less than that afforded to any 
other minority community and in any case not less than 
12 seats in the Lower House. 

W. A. W. Dawn, 

President 

E. Foucar, 

lith September 1933. Honorary Secretary, 

VL— Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

1. This memorandum expresses the views of the Burma Chamber 
on the proposals for representation of minorities in the Lower House 
of the new Legislature as contained in the Confidential Memorandum 
recently issued by the Government of Burma. 

The membership of the Chamber includes : — 

The Burma Railways, 

The Rangoon Port Trust, 

The Exchange Banks, 

The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co,, Ltd., 

The Agents of the British and Foreign Steamship Companies 
serving Burma and 

All the important European Rice, Oil, Mining, Timber, Engineering 
and Importing Companies. 

The Chamber, therefore, may be regarded as representing the entire 
European business community in Burma, with the exception of those 
engaged in retail trade, whose interests are represented by the Rangoon 
Trades Association. 

2. It is understood that the present proposals of Government are 
intended to have effect, irrespective of whether Burma is to be a part 
of Federated India or is to be a separate State. The arguments in the 
body of this memorandum are based on the assumption that Burma 
wilf be in the Indian Federation, but, as pointed out in a later 
paragraph, the considerations that will arise in the event of Burma 
being separated give adiied weight to the objections raised herein to 
the proposed allotment of seats to European interests. 

3. The opening paragraph of the Local Government’s Memorandum 
reads as follows ; — 

The proposals under this head are based in a large measure on 
the Communal Award for India. Although the commimal 
question is less acute in Burma than in India, it appears sound 
that similar methods of treatment should be adopted in both cases.” 
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We agree that adequate represeiitatioii of minoriiT iiiteresrs in Burma 
glioiiid be ensured by means of separate electorates. On loe utberhaud^ 
ive entirely reject the. assumption, implied in the abore paragraph^ 
that in determining; the extent of representatiuu he allowed to 
minorities, the conditions to be proTided for in Burma are similar to 
those obtaining in India. 

4. Communal problems in India arise from the historical anragonisra 
betwee.ii the two main indigenous eoinmiinities — Hindu uiul Muslim. 
This antagoiiisoi, in the words of the Siatiitory Commission Report 

is a basic opposition manifesting itself at every turn in social ciistoDi 
and economic coaipetition as well as in religious antipaihy.” The 
Hlndii-Miislini issue in India is primarily based on mutually antago- 
nistic i*eli.gioii,s creeds, and for that reason is fundaiiien tally different 
from the comniuiial question in Burma. 

5. In Burma such communal friction as does exist lias no religious 
basis. To quote the Report of the Statutory Commission again, “the 
Burman .being a Buddhist recognises none of ihe social divisions of 
caste and customs erected by Brahmanism/’ It is therefore unlikely 
that communal antagonisms wnli ever be so deep-seated and permanent 
as the Hindu-Muslim issue in India. In that sense the communal 
problem in Burma is less acute than in India, but for reasons stated 
later it is no less important from a political aspect. 

6. The three principal minorities in Burma are the Europeans, the 
Indians and the Karens, and it wmiild therefore appear that the 
communal question is based entirely on racial grounds. The case of 
the Karens, ho wmver, is entirely different from that of the other 
minority communities. The Karens are an indigenous community 
almost entirely engaged in agriciiiturai pursuits and their economic 
interests are broadly indistinguishable from those of their Burmese 
fellow countrymen. A very large number of them are Buddhists and 
there is no friction betv/een the Christian section and the Burmese on 
religions grounds. Their need for separate representation, which We 
have no desire to oppose or minimise, is largely based on a desire to 
ensure for their community a fair share of educational benefits and 
appointments in the public services, and they are most likely to try to 
secure this by aligning themselves with the Burmese majority in the 
Legislature, 

7. In the case of the other minorities there is a marked divergence 
between their interests and those of the Burmese majority which, in 
our opinion, sharply differentiates their position from that of the 
Karens. This difference lies in the fact that the industrial trading and 
financial interests in Burma are very largely in the hands of these 
minorities. This is not the result of accident or privilege, but is 
entirely due to the fact that the indigenous peoples have in the past 
shown little aptitude or inclination for commercial and industrial 
pursuits. It may be said without fear of contradiction that the country 
has been brought to its present stage of development by the enterpriBe 
and capital of the European, Indian and Chinese communities under 
sound administration. The whole economic structure of Burma to-day 
is based on a framework of an industrial, trading and banking 
organisation created by these minorities. The interests of these 
minorities are by no means identical, but broadly speaking when we 
come to compare the relative, representation of majority and minority 
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communities in the Legislature, we must regard the Burmese and 
Karens together as ' the real majority; interest, and the Europeans, 
Indians, Anglo-Indians and Chinese as the true minorities. 

8. It follows that these minorities, and the great commereial 
interests involved, are politically in a very exposed position, and an 
alleviation of this situation can only come about by the majority 
communities taking an increasing interest in commerce and industry. 
We would welcome a development in this direction, but there is no 
indication of the question solving itself along these lines in the near 
future, and the situation can, therefore, only be met by giving adequate 
weigiitage to these minorities in the new Legislature. 

9. As compared with most of the Indian Provinces, there is ample 
room for giving weightage to minorities in Burma. Under the 
proposals before ns, the Burmese and Karens between them are allotted 
110 seats out of 132, or 83 percent. This could be considerably reduced 
without any danger of throwing undue power into the hands of the 
minorities, “while at the same time it would give a much needed addition 
to the influence of these minorities in the House. The overwhelming 
voting power in the hands of the indigenous majority communities 
would remain unassailable. A moderate addition to the strength of 
minority representation could influence legislation only by the extra 
weight of reasoning or persuasion which it could contribute and not 
by the added weight of its vote. 

10. The foregoing considerations appear to have been entirely over- 
looked in the proposals set out in the Franchise Memorandum 
Minority representation as a whole has been reduced instead of increased 
and no reasons have been adduced in support of this somewhat 
surprising rearrangement of voting strength. Another important 
consideration, to which no weight has apiiarently been given, is the 
disappearance of the official bloc which will leave minorities in a more 
exposed position contra the majority representation. 

11. In the present Legislative Gouncil, the number of non- official 
seats totals 88, and of these the minority communities occupy altogether 
26 seats, made up as under : — 

Europeans - - - > 7 

Indians ■ -* 12 

Karens - ... - - - ■ 5 

Anglo-Indians- - - - 1 

Chinese- , - - 1 ■ , ■ , 

; J6^'. ■ 

This represents 30 per cent, of the non-official seats. In the new 
House it is proposed to inake the following allotment to minorities out 


of 132 seats : — 

Europeans - , - - - 7 

Indians - - ■ ^ 12 

Karens - - . ■ ■- . . ; - 12 

Anglo-Indians- - - - 2 

Chinese - 1 


34 
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This represents 26 per cent, of the House, so that the total minority 
representation has been rednced from 30 per cent, to 26 per cent, 

12. In view of the distinction we have already drawn between the 
Karens and other minority communities, it is necessary to analyse 
separately the position of the latter. In the present Council these hold 
21 seats out of 88, or 24 percent. In the proposed new^ Legisiature 
•they are. allotted 22 seats out of 132, or IT per cent. This drastic 
reduction does not seem to. be justified by any line of reasoning. On 
the contrary, as already pointed out, the arguments are all in favour of 
a substantial increase in the total representation of these minorities. 

13. In the new Lower House it is .proposed that there shall be. 
132 elected seats as against 88 non-official seats in the present House, 
an increase of 44 non-official seats. These 44 seats are to be distributed 
among the communities as under ; — 

Burmese - - - - 36 

Karens - - - - " 7 

Anglo-Indians - - - - 1 

44 

No seats have been allotted to Europeans, 

14. In the matter of European representation, although the Chamber 
is more particulaiiy concerned with representation of commercial 
interests, we propose to deal with the whole question of the allocation 
of seats to the European community. 

Europeans have been allotted three general seats, and it is stated in 
the Memorandum that these have been allotted on the basis of the 
average number of European population per European general con- 
stituency seat in India. This method of fixing seats involves acceptance 
of the theory that conditions in Burma affecting the question of 
European representation are the same as the average of conditions in 
all the Indian Provinces. We can find no force or logic in this line of 
reasoning, and in fact no such basis has been adopted in fixing the 
number of European general seats in any Province in India. The 
question of European representation in the Indian Provinces has 
obviously been decided on its merits, having regard to the importance 
and nature of European interests in each Province. 

15. If w^e are to draw any analogy from the communal settlement 
in India, we must turn our attention to the award in Bengal, where 
conditions as regards the need for European representation most closely 
approximate those in Burma. 

In Bengal, with its large European commercial interests, 11 general 
constituency seats have been allotted to Europeans out of a House of 
250, or 4*4 per cent. On the basis of the proposed allotment in Burma, 
Europeans in Bengal would have received only six general seats. 
It may be noted also that the proportion of European population to 
total population in Bengal is only aboixt half the corresponding figure 
in Burma, The contrast between the treatment of European interests 
in Bengal and Burma is remarkable and we can find no reason to 
justify it. 

16. As regards ‘^Special Intex*ests,'’ European interests in Bengal 
have been given 14 seats out of 250, whereas the same interests in 
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Burma have been allotted only four out of 132. Here again we can find 
no . reason for the differentiation against Europeans in Burma. , The 
importance of European commercial and industrial interests in Bengal 
is not to be disputed, but we hold that in Burma the European position 
is even more predominant. In Bengal, European interests are mainly 
centred in the jute, coal and tea industries. In Burma we have the 
counterpart of these in rice, oil and timber. But the capital invested 
in industries under European management in Burma is to a much 
greater extent European than in Bengal, where behind a facade of 
European management under the managing agency system a vast 
amount of Indian capital is invested, i3articularly in the jute and coal 
industries. This fact gives an element of political security to European 
investment in Bengal which does not exist in Burma. 

In this connection, it may he remarked that in Bengal the European 
“Special Interests ” representatives, apart from the one i^epresentative 
elected by the Calcutta Trade Association, consist of six elected by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and seven elected by a riiimber of Asso- 
ciations representing particular sections of commerce and industry, 
e.g. the tea, jute and mining industries. In Burma, the whole of the 
European commercial and industrial interests are represented by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce and there are no sectional Associations 
to claim representation apart from that obtained through the Chamber. 

17. Taking General Constituencies and “Special Interests” together, 
European representation in the new Legislature in Bengal will total 
25 seats out of 250, or 10 per cent. We bold that the European com- 
munity is fully justified in claiming equivalent representation in 
Burma, say 13 seats out of 132. 

18. The position in the present Legislative Council in Burma is that 
Europeans occupy seven out of 88 non-official seats, or 8 per cent. Of 
these seats, four are elected and three are nominated non-otfieial seats. 
It has been suggested that ihe occupants of these non-official seats have 
not been nominated to represent European interests, but on account of 
special qualifications which they possess. The reasons which underlie 
such nominations are not made known, as these nominations are 
entirely in the discretion of the Governor. It may be noted, however, 
that in the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, the following 
statement appears (see page 133, Volume I) : — 

“ Nomination is resorted to for two purposes. In some cases it 
is the method adopted for securing a spokesman for a class or 
cominuiiity wffiich would otherwise go unrepresented. In other 
cases, a nominated seat is filled by the Governor in the exercise of 
his general discretion, to redress inequalities or to fill up an 
undesirable gap,” 

In the case of the seats under reference it is reasonable to conclude 
that the need has been felt to place Europeans in these seats either in 
the interests of the European community or in the interests of the 
Legislature as a whole. In either case it is beyond question that, with 
the elimination of the official bloc, the need for additional strength to 
the European element in the House will be even more keenly felt, and 
speculation as to the special reasons for particular nominations in the 
past is beside the point. 
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19. We inaintain, therefore, that the effective represeiitatioii of 
Europeans in the past, has been seven seats or 8' per cent, and that in 
the Legislature of the future, in view of the disappearance of the 
official bloc on which the European commmiity have relied for 
protection, and for reasons we have touched upon in dealing with the 
question of minority representation in general, the case for an increase 
in non-official European representation is overwhelming. 

20. In the new Legislature we hold that the European community 
have an unassailable claim to 10 per cent, of the total seats in the 
Lower House, i.e. 13 seats out of 132, and in no circumstances can we 
agree to accept a lower representation than any other minority com- 
munity. In considering the respective representation claims of the 
Indian and European communities, while vre have no wish to minimise 
the contrihution which the Indian community has made to the 
development of Burma, it should be borne in mind that the Indian 
stake in commerce and industry is generally of a less permanent nature 
than the European, Indian business activities are, in a large degree, 
devoted to trading and banking, which involve little investment of 
long-term capital, whereas European enterprise has been more generally 
directed to tiie development of large-scale industries such as oil, timber 
and mining, in which vast investments of fixed capital have been made. 
This fact, as also the fact that Indian commercial interests derive an 
indirect protection from the comparatively large representation secured 
on a population basis, requires to be given full consideration in 
estimating the relative needs of the two communities for weightage in 
the Legislature. 

21. With regard to the apportionment of European seats between 
General Oonstituencies and “Special Interests” this is a matter of 
minor importance, but on the basis of 13 seats we suggest that a 
suitable allocation would be as under:-— 

General Constituencies, 


Upper Burma - - - - 2 

Lower Buvma - - - - 2 

Rangoon City - - - - 2 

S^^ecial Interests, 

Burma Chamber of Commerce - - 6 

Rangoon Trades x^ssociation - - 1 


22. In this connection, we are strongly opposed to the suggestion 
that the Rangoon Trades Association should be deprived of their 
present seat. They have held this seat since 1914 and we see no good 
reason why they should be required to give it up now. The Franchise 
Committee’s Report (paragraph 320) emphasises the importance of 
securing the presence in the Provincial Legislatures of men qualified to 
speak with knowledge and authority on subjects connected with trade, 
commerce and industry, which call for expert consideration from time 
to time. The members of the Trades Association have special know- 
ledge and experience of the problems of the retail trade In this 
country, wdiich the members of the Burma Chamber of Commerce do 
not possess, and in this respect the Trades xissociation member in the 
House has a special qualification which is not likely to be possessed by 
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any of the elected members of the General Constituencies. It is true,' 
as suggested in the Local Government’s Memorandum, that one of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce or General Constituencies 
could be briefed to represent the Trades Association’s interests when 
need arose, but, lacking an expert knowledge of the retail trade, he 
could not be as useful, either to the House or to the interests comprised 
ill the Rangoon Trades Association, as a representative of their own. 
It may also be pointed out that this suggestion could have been made 
with greater force in respect of the various subsidiary commercial 
associations which have representation in the Bengal Legislature, apart 
from the representation they enjoy through the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. No proposal has been made that because the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce could look after their interests, these associa- 
tions should be deprived of direct representation. Nor, it may be 
noted, has the Calcutta Trades Association been deprived of its seat 
in the new Legislature. We can therefore see no grounds, unless a 
desire to reduce European representation as a whole, for doing away 
with the Rangoon Trades Association’s seat, and we would strongly 
urge that this seat, which has historical sanction as well as a definite 
practical value to the Legislature, should be retained. 

23. The arguments so far adduced in our opinion constitute an 
unanswerable case for a much increased European representation 
in the Lower House if Burma remains within the Indian Federation. 
If, on the other hand, Burma is separated from India, these arguments 
gain in weight, and the matter becomes of even more vital importance, 
tfnder Separation, the Burma Legislature will have control of all the 
subjects which in India will come within the power of the Federal 
Legislature, with the sole exception of monetary policy, currency 
and coinage. These subjects include many of special and direct 
importance to the interests represented by this Chamber, for example, 
Railways, Inland Navigation, Mining, Port Administration, Customs, 
Excise, Income *tax, Posts and Telegraphs. The Burma Legislature, 
based on a much wider franchise than the Federal Legislature in India, 
will thus be dealing with subjects vastly more important and more 
vital to European interests and the general economic welfare of the 
country than will be the case in any Indian Provincial Legislatare. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if Burma is separated the need for 
stability and political moderation in the Lower House will be more 
keenly felt in Burma than in the Indian Provinces, and these are the 
very qualities which the European representatives are by experience 
and tradition best fitted to contribute. 

With these considerations in view the need for strong European 
representation cannot be too strongly emphasised, and, indeed, it may 
be said that in all probability the successful working of the new 
Legislature will depend to a considerable extent on the steadying 
influence of the European element in the Lower House. 

C. 6. WOBKHOUSU, 

13th September 1933. ' . Ghairman. 

VII. — The Rangoon Trades Association. 

The primary object of this Memorandum is to state in as strong a 
manner as possible the extreme dissatisfaction that is felt by the 
Rangoon Trades Association with the proposal that is contained in the 
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Franchise Memoraiidiiiii issued confidentially by the liOcal Government 
whereby it is intended to deprive this Association of representation 
in the new Lower House. 

■2.' In the Franchise Memorandum the' representation of this 
Association is referred to in paragraphs dealing with the represen- 
tation for Special Interests and by joining its representation with that 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce the Memorandum has in 
paragraph 7 classified this Association under the European community. 
It is desired, therefore, first of all to briefly express the Association’s 
views on the general proposals in relation thereto, that is, the 
representation of the European community and the representation 
for Special Interests. 

3. By its constitution the membership of the Eangoon Trades 
Association is not limited to Europeans, but in the meantime the 
preponderant interest of Europeans in the Association justifies the 
Government of Burma in classifying it as a European interest. 

4. The particular viewpoint of the Association, however, is the 
trading viewpoint, and, from this angle, the Association view^s with 
the greatest concern the inadequacy of the representation that is given 
in the Government proposals to European interests. The element of 
stability and the respect for law and order which the European group 
supplies are the requisites the trader, no matter what his nationality 
may be, looks for in a sound Government, and this Association 
therefore gives its fullest support to the representations that are being 
made on this mutter by the Burma Chamber of Commerce and the 
Burma British Association. It supports the view that the represen- 
tation of minorities should not be less than 30 per cent, of the total 
number of seats and that in any case the European representation 
should not be less than that of any other minority community. 

5. In the conditions that obtain in Burma and are likely to obtain 
for some time to come the Association agrees that in the interests of 
sound Government, Special Interests should be represented. Its 
criticism of the allocation of the representation proposed to be given 
to commercial interests is that it is proposed to give the w^hole 
representation, viz., eight seats, to bodies whose preponderant interest 
is in industry and/or external trade, and no representation is given to 
the interests dealing with internar distribution, 

6. It is now proposed to deal with the proposal to deprive this 
Association of the representation it has hitherto held in the Legislatures 
of Burma. In the Franchise Memorandum, paragraph 6 (5), it is stated : 

It is no longer considered necessary to grant separate representation 
to the Rangoon Trades Association, as their interests can he looked 
after bj’ the representatives of the Burma Chamber of Commerce.” 

7. If by the statement that separate representation is no longer 
necessary, it is intended to convey that this Association wdil still be 
represented through the Burma Chamber of Commerce, this Association 
desires to take the strongest possible exception to this distortion of the 
facts. The members of this Association are not, and are not eligible to 
be, members of the Burma Chamber of Goinmerce and they would have 
no voice in the choosing of the latter’s representatives. Without a 
voice in the choosing of representatives there can be no representation, 

8. In the Franchise Memorandum it is furthur stated that the 
interests of the Eangoon Trades Association can be looked after by the 
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representatives of tlie Barma Oliamber of Commerce. , This statement 
is entirely fallacious. The interests, of the , Burma Cliainber of 
Cominerce are centred on industrial .and commercial matters 
predominantly on' the export side, such as rice,, timber and oil The 
interest of the Trades Association is centred round imports and the 
retail distribution of these throughout the Province. There can be no 
similarity in their interests ; it isin fact, conceivable that matters may be 
raised in future Legislatures on which there may be a wide difference 
in the views held by the two bodies. In such circumBtances it would 
be unfair to place the onus of protecting the interests of the Trades 
Association on the shoulders of this representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce and, frankly, the view the Association holds is that, in 
these circumstances, the interests of this Association would be 
sacrificed. 

9. By the nature of its activities, the interests of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce are akin to those of the Indian Chamber ot 
Commerce, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce, to which bodies it is ]jroposed to give 
separate representation, and had it been suggested in the B'ranchise 
Memorandum that the representatives of the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce could look after the interests of these bodies, there might 
have been some justification for the joint representation of these 
interests, but there can be no justification in the statement that their 
representatives can look after the interests of this Association and this 
Association feels sure that the Burma Chamber of Commerce has no 
desire to assume this responsibilit3\ 

10. This Association was formed in 1898. It is, therefore, not of 
recent growth ; it is virile and its members have a permanent stake 
in the country. 

11. This Association has always in the past had representatives, not 
only in the Legislatures, but in bodies such as the Corporation of 
Rangoon, Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon, the Council of the 
Rangoon University, the Railways Advisory Board, &c. Its repre- 
sentatives in past Councils have given good service to the country, 
and men like the late Mr. Goodliffe and the late Mr. Du Bern have not 
only claimed respect, but have been leaders in the House itself. 

12. In the new House, whether it he under a Federal Constitution arid 
more so if under a Separation Constitution where all-India subjects, 
such as Customs, &c., will be transferred, it is most desirable, in the 
interests of good government and enlightened legislation, that the 
special experience which a representative of this Association will have, 
should be at the disposal of the Legislature. 

13. The protection of the trading interests of the country in such 
matters as licences for various trades — chemists, firearms, 
ammunition, liquors, regulations for motor-vehicles and other 
forms of transport, the law regarding debtors, public holidays, shop 
hours, methods of assessment of customs duty of widely varied 
classes of articles, &c., &c., are all matters on which a req^resentative of 
this Association would be one of the few persons able to speak with 
authority. 

14. Although the headquarters of this Association are in Rangoon, 
its members, through their branches and agencies, have an interest in 
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the 'retail hnsiness throughout the Province and, through this, it 
has ' a ' personal contact no other body has, and. has a first-hand 
Miovi^Iedge of the individual reaction to the subjects that may come 
before the new House, and yet, by its compactness, it is eminently 
suitable to form a constituency by itself. 

15'. In the. opening paragraph of this Memorandum it was stated 
that its object was to protest against the proposal to deprive this 
Association of its seat in the new Low^er blouse. On account of its 
stake in the country this Association views with grave anxiety the 
proposals contained in the Franchise Memorandum, but it will 
conclude on a higher plane and express the view that it is in the 
interest of Burma itself that the Trades Association should continue to 
be represented in the Reformed Burma Legislature. 

. H. W. Smith, 

PresidenL 

VIII. — Anglo-Indian Oommunity. 

I have consulted representative Anglo-Indian opinion, both in 
Rangoon and the Districts, on the proposals made in the Memo- 
randum, for the representation of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
new legislative bodies. 

There appears to be strong opinion that the community should claim 
at least three seats in the Lower House. This was the claim made in 
the Memorandum approved at a public meeting of the community, and 
submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission (Simon) in 1930. 

After eliminating Europeans in the “ public force ” there are only 
9,858 Europeans in Burma, and yet it is proposed in the Memo- 
randum to allot three seats to the European constituency in Burma 
on the basis of one seat to every 3,552 of the population. The popu- 
lation of Anglo-Indians in the elective area is 18,583, i.e. nearly 
double the European population. On the population basis, therefore, 
Anglo-Indians should be given twice the number of seats allotted to 
Europeans, i.e. six seats. There is no desire on the part of Anglo- 
Indians to reduce the number of seats allotted to Europeans, but it is 
felt that having regard to the size of the Anglo-Indian population, 
their high standard of literacy, the important part they play in the life 
of the Province, and the fact that they are a community permanently 
domiciled in Burma, that the three seats which they originally asked 
for should be allotted to them. 

It may he pointed out that the Indian Franchise Committee has 
recommended that in the Province of Bengal, in which the Anglo- 
Indian population is 27,673, four seats should be allotted to the 
community, which works out at one seat for every 6,918*25 of the 
community. On this basis, it will be seen that Anglo-Indians in Burma 
should be allotted three seats. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that election should be by 
j>ostai ballot. My own view is that the ballot should be secret, and 
that ]>laniping” of votes should be allowed. 

As to representation in the Upper House, this should be secured by 
a clause in the Instrument of Instructions issued to the Governor 
that at least one nominated member should be an Anglo-Indian. 

C. H. Gampagnac. 
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IX.—Indian Community. 

, After consultation with my constituency and other Indian interests 

H ... on .the proposals contained in the Memorandum I hereby submit .the 
■views generally held by them. ■ ■ 

I must state at the outset that the procedure adopted by the Local 
Government is most objectionable. It is generally felt that if 
Government were anxious to consult non-official opinion on the 
qxiestion of the composition of the future Legislature, such opinion 
should have been ascertained prior to the framing of concrete proposals. 
Instead, the Government have first framed certain proposals on their 
own initiative and are now consulting non-otficial opinion. Such a 
I precedure, it is apprehended, is calculated to prejudice the issue, 

‘ and result in injustice being done to certain interests. It would have 

i been more appropriate if the Government, instead of prejudging the 

1 issue, had left the decision of the questions involved to the Joint Select 

I Committee in consultation with the Burma Delegation. 

Rbpebsentation op Minorities in the Lower House. 

In respect of the proposals regarding the representation of the 
minorities in the Lower House, it is strongly felt that the minority 
interests on the whole have not been given adequate representation. 

; In paidicular, gross injustice has been done to the Indian interests. 

!' In the present House, taking the elected bloc only, the minorities have 

f got 20 seats and the Labour seat specifically provided for under the 

' Burma Electoral Rules can rightly be said to belong to them. Thus 

I they hold even now 21 seats by right, which are furthur supplemented 

0 by nomination of at least four to five members. Thus the representation 

1 of minorities in the present House is about 30 per cent, exclusive of the 

!; official bloc. As regards the official bloc, it is the general view that it 

is intended to protect the interests of the minorities and special 
; interests against any misuse of power by the majority and may thus 

be regarded as rightiy belonging to them. Assuming that in the new 
Constitution no change is made in the strength of the House, and 
, the official bloc is eliminated, it is a perfectly legitimate claim to suggest 

that the 14 official seats should naturally go to the minorities and 
special interests comprised in the non-official nominations. To 
illustrate the point the following calculation is given. 

The seats for various minorities and special interests at present are 
as follows: — 

Europeans . 4 

Karens - - 5 

I Indians - - - 10 (including one Labour seat allotted 

- under the Electoral Rules). 

Angio-Indiaiis, - ' , . 1 
■ Ciiinese - - ■ I”’ 

Nominated interests - 8 


If the 14 seats now held by offi.ciais are distributed as suggested in 
projiortion to the existing representation of the various interests, the.: 
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seats to wliich. respective interests' would be entitled wonld be as 


follows : — 

Europeans " - ■ - . - ' ; - 2 

Karens - ■ . - - - - 2' 

Indians - - - - - 5 

Anglo-Indians - “ - - 1 

Nominated interests - - - 4 


14 

On this basis five out of the 14 seats would come to the Indians as 
a matter of right and probably one out of the four seats allotted to 
nominated interests. This is in a House of 103 members. Without 
any extra representation in the nevr House it is clear in the light of 
the above calculation that the 12 seats proposed to be given to Indians 
are far below their due share. 

It must be specifically pointed out that there is absolutely no 
justification whatsoever for including the two Labour seats in the 
representation to which the Indian community is legitimately entitled 
through General constituencies. Labour is a special interest and must 
be treated as such in the same manner as Burmese Labour has been 
treated. The inclusion of Labour seats in the representation through 
General constituencies deprives the Indian community of two seats to 
which they are entitled. 

If the figures proposed for other minorities are scrutinised it is felt 
that so far as the Europeans and Karens are concerned Government 
appear to have adopted a more liberal basis than in the case of the 
Indians. While Indian opinion does not grudge the increased 
representation given to other minorities, it is not out of place to point 
out that the interests of the Karens, who have been given coiisiderabiy 
increased representation, appear to be almost identical with those of 
the majority community, viz, the Burmese. Indian opinion insists 
that the representation of the Indian minority and Indian special 
interests must also receive fair treatment and feels that they are 
entitled to increased representation on the basis of the suggestions 
made above. 

As regards the proposed representation of Indian commercial 
interests, Indian commercial bodies strongly hold that it is entirely 
inadequate and must be increased. ‘ It may be pointed out that Indians 
in Burma have got commercial and industrial interests in almost every 
sphere besides agricultural interests also. While the Europeans have 
got their interests more compact, those of the Indians are spread out in 
diverse directions and embrace every branch of the economic activity 
of Burma. As such Indian commercial interests deserve representation 
in a much more liberal measure than what has been proposed for them. 

A. Chandoo. 

X. — The Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

The Burma Chinese Chamber was formed in the year 1907 by the 
Chinese British subjects as an Association of wholesale and retail 
merchants, millers, bankers and others engaged in the commerce of 
Burma. The Chamber is fully representative of all the important and 
welLknown Chinese commercial houses dealing essentially in the tradesof 
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f ■ rice, oil, iiilniag .and. timlier throughout -tlio Province. Wliile at all 
times the Chamber chiefly takes a .commerciai interest in the affairs 
. o.f the country, yet it has not been .indifferent or slow to act or expres.s 
its views in other matters for securing peace and tranquillity to the 
country and, for progressive development .of BiirmaVj trade, and 
" resources and for the promotio.n of goodwill, co-operation and friendly 
relationship between the various communities in Burma. 

For many years the Chamber has returned one representative to the 
Legislature. The principle of election of a representative was. conceded . 
. to othex* Chambers of Commerce in' India' when the Morley-Minto 
, Scheme of Reforms were introduced, and perhaps in conso.naiic.e , with 

' such methods and precedents' in' other Provinces, the Chamber’s 

I ' whilom Chairman, the late ,Mr. Lim Chin Tsong, was nominated for 

I many years in succession as an Hon’ble llember of the then 

Lieutenant-Governor’s Legislative Council. Since the introduction of 
Burma .Reforms in 1922 and' the- actual inception of the first Reform 
Council in 1923, the Chamber haS'. elected as its repre>seiitative Mr. Clian 
I C.h or Rhine for the first and fourth term.s of the Council and the late 

I , Sir Lee Ah Yain for the second and third terms. The confidence and 

I ' trust reposed in the Chamber’s representatives combined with ' the 

I ., intelligent and high qualities of the - representative concerned resulted 
I in the appointment of the late Sir Lee Ah Yain as one of the trusted' 

; , .Ministers of the Government for twm .successive terms. The active 

j ..participation' , of the. Chinese in elections to public bodies and Legis- 

,, lative Council and the .important parts they played therein, .as President, 
Chairman or members not only prove the fitness and ability of such, 
persons to perform their civic duties and exercise theii' francbise, hut 
also indicate the intensive desire on their part to identiiy tlieir interest 
with that of the indigenous people of Burma. 

The Chamber understands that the recommendations for a suitable 
form of government v^hich will satisfy and content the various people 
of Burma and which wdil yet contain adequate safeguards for the 
preservation of internal peace and fox* the protection of all commercial 
interests are -well in hand except for definite allocation of seats in the 
Council, and ventui^es to submit this Memoi’andiim in the hope that 
} suitable recommendations be made for adequate representation and 

I reservation of seats in the proposed Council. 

I The Chinese population in Burma for the elective area is given as 

I 121,752 and the following figures gleaned from the Census Reports 

; shows our numerical position in the Province 

1 Born in Burma - Male - 35,659 


! 

Female 23,504 


1 Born out of Burma - 

1 

- Male - 47,320 
Female 15,170 

62,499 

1 

Total 

121,752 

Permanent Residents 

- Male - 62,299 
Female 32,320 


Non-pemanent Residents 

- Male - 20,680 
Female 6,453 

27,133 


Total 

121,752 
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Altliougli 'no separate figure is given for Cliinese wlio are British 
'subjects, it can safely be taken that out of the permanent residents, 
59,253 Chinese born in Burma are British subjects by birth and the 
rest are naturalised British subjects having made Burma their permanent 
home with Burmese wives and family. These Chinese occupy the 
entire length and breadth of Burma, and the tremendous growth of 
financial, industrial and trading interests of the community needs no 
advertisement in that no large city in the Province is without its 
“ China Town,” “Taroktan,” and no village tract without its Chinese. 
Shop.” As for their social and other activities, they have lived in peace 
and amity -with their neighbours and have taken part in all important 
local functions, sharing their responsibility and duties as good citizens. 
They yield to none in their loyalty to the Government, they have helped 
the Government in bringing in more revenue by plying in legitimate 
and licensed trade and business which other people have neither the 
means nor inclinations to take up. Neither have they been backward 
and discriminate in contributing towards War Loans, Government Loans, 
University Endowment Funds, hospitals and other various public 
charitable institutions. 

The basis of the present number of elective members in the 
Provincial Council is as follows : — 


Burmese - - - - - 60 

Indians - - - - - 9 

Europeans - . . - 4 

Karens - - - - - 5 

Anglo-Indians - - - - 1 

Chinese - - - - - 1 
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The Chamber feels that in view of the important part played by 
the community in the life of the Province and by reason o£ our 
foremost place in trade and commerce of the country and our heavy 
contribution to the provincial revenue and the extent of onr property 
in lands and buildings and the capital sunk and invested in the 
country, the single seat i^eserved for the community from the Chamber 
is entirely inadequate even on the basis of numbers. Added to which 
is the boundless difficulty of the limited choice of a representative to 
satisfactorily represent the diverse interests of the members who 
being descendants of Fukkien and Kuantung Provinces of China have 
their business places in Lower Burma and some in Upper Burma. 

The Chamber, therefore, respectfully urges that the number of seats 
reserved for the Chamber in the proposed new Council should be raised 
to 2 per cent, of all the seats, or at least two seats to protect the wide 
and considerable vested interests of the community. Such a recom- 
mendation is not only equitable but also justified in view of the fact 
that no separate or communal representation is sought for in other 
constituencies where members ot the community will be content with 
the existing right to compete with others in the General Elections. 
Further, it wall be in consonance with the spirit of reforms and its 
consequent increase of representation. 
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Tlie Chamber submits that this request for more seats is not new, but 
is a reiteration and repetition of^ the one made by Mr. Hoe Kiin Seng, 
the Chinese member of the Burma Delegation during the deliberations 
of the last Burma Round Table Conference. 

To safeguard and sponsor the interests of the community and for 
such other purposes, this Chamber strongly pleads that a suitable Chinese 
representative (from this Chamber) be chosen and sent as one of the 
delegates to the Joint Select Committee to be held in London in 
connection with the proposed Burma Reforms. ^ 

Chan Chor Khine, 
Hob Kim Bbng., 

Saw Bah Chyb. 

Yeo Moh Sbong. ■ 

S. Boon Tin. 

L. Ah Lye. 

Tan Han Ti, 
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RECORD A.l — {continued) 

in.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
on Excluded Areas in Burma 

INTEODIJCTORY. 

1. As in India, there are in Burma cez'tain areas wliicli it is necessary 
to exclude wholly or partially from the administration of Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Legislature and from the unrestricted application of Acts 
of the Legislature. 

Paragraph 18 of the introduction to the Burma Constitutional Memorandum 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume III p. 64] made a general reference to the problem 
presented by these areas' (which were provisionally - defined in 
the two Schednies A and B attached) ; reference to particular 
points’ arising in regard to them was also made in the footnotes 
on pages 14, 16 and 25. But no detailed provisions -were inciudecl in the 
Memorandum and this deficiency is now repaired by the proposals set out in 
the Appendix to the following explanatory note. 

2. The areas which it is proposed to treat as wholly excluded are those 
which have already been notified under the Government of India Act as 
^'backward tracts^’; those which it is proposed to exclude partially are 
certain areas which have not been formally notified as “ backward tracts 
(though some of them are of generally similar character to those tracts), 
and are consequently at present subject in law to the Legislature and 
amenable to its measures, but which have been excluded from the operation 
of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act and do not return members to 
the Legislative Council. 

3. As regards the existing backward tracts, the opinions of the delegates 
at the Burma Round Table Conference were divided. Some considered that 
their administration should be entrusted to the Governor as a reserved 
subject, and that the Legislature should have opportiiiiity from time to 
time to discuss the subject at the discretion of the Governor. Others 
thought that responsibility for administration should be placed on a 
Minister; though there -was division of opinion as to whether at the outset 
the Minister should be responsible to the Governor or to the Legislatui's. 

4. In the declaration made by the Prime Minister on the 12th January, 
1932, it .was stated that the aininistration of the Federated Shan States 
and of the other “ backvmrd tracts ” would be vested in the Governor. 

PROPOSALS IN THE BURMA CONSTITUTIONAL MEMORANDUM. 

5. The Burma' Constitutional Memorandum has attached to it in 
Appendix II [Joint Committee ■ on Indian- Constitutional Reform (Session 
1932-33) Volume III p. 94] two schedules, viz. : — 

A. Areas which it is intended should be wholly excluded from the 
piirviezv of the Legislature and of the Ministers responsible to it. The 
administration of the areas in Schedule A is proposed to be one subject 
in the Governor’s Reserved Depai'tinent (Proposal 10). 

B. Areas .which wmukl be only Partially Excluded from the purview 
of the Legislature. In these administration wmukl be carried on through 
Departments and Services in the charge of Ministers respoiisii)k‘ to the 
Legislature, but the supervision of this administration would be a 
special responsibility of the Governor (Proposal 17), who would have 
full power to enable him to discharge his responsibility to Parlianioiit, 
in respect to the administration. 
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6. The Memorandum further contained a footnote to Proposal oO stating 
that some provision .would have to he made corresponding to Proposal 109 
of the Indian White Paper, which deals with the disciipion of matters 
concerning those areas in the Legislature. Otherwise the Burma 
Memorandum confined reference to these matters to a paragraph in the 
Introduction (No. 18) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Heform 
(Session 1932-83) Volume III p. 64], which ran as follows:-- 

“ Again, in regard to the administration of what, in the case ot 
India, ""have been described as Excluded or Partially Excluded areas, 
conditions in Burma may demand slightly different treatment, 
Detailed provisions for the treatment of such areas in Burma have 
therefore been excluded from the scope of this tentative scheme. It 
is proposed in the case of Burma that the areas falling within the 
two categories mentioned above should he enumerated in two separate 
Schedules, A and B, to the Constitution Act, and it will therefore he 
convenient to refer to them as Schedule A or Schedule B areas rather 
than Wholly or Partially Excluded areas. A provisional list of these 
areas wdll he found in Appendix II ’L 

Schedules A and B. 

7. The provisional Schedules in Appendix II of the Burma Memorandum 
have been re-examined by the Government of Burma, and it is now possible 
to substitute the following amended Schedules, which it is thought should 
be appended to the Constitution Act. 

Schedule A. 

1. Federated Shan States. 

2. Arakan Hill Tracts. 

3. Chin Hills District. 

4. The Kachin Hill Tracts of the Myitkyina, Bhamo and Katha 
Districts. 

5. The territory known as Hkamti Long in the Myitkyina District. 

6. The Somra Tract and the Shan States of Hsawnghsup (Thanngdut) 
and Singkaling Hkamti (Kanti State) in the Upper Chindwin District. 

The above areas cover about 90,200 square miles, and have a population of 
about 1,876,000. 

[There are also certain inaccessible tribal areas, at present unadministered, 
hut the greater part of which it is proposed to bring under a loose form of 
administration in the near future, which are of course at present entirely 
outside the purview of the Legislature and which should continue to he 
so excluded. It is proposed to include them in Schedule A when the exact 
terminology of the entry to he made in respect of them has been decided 
upon. The areas in question are the following:— 

1. The area known as the Triangle in the Myitkyina District. 

2. The area known as the Hukawng Valley lying to the north of the 
Upper Chindwin District. 

3. The Upper Chindwin Naga Hills lying to the north-west of the 
Upper Chindwin District.] 

Schedule B. 

1. Such parts of the Myitkyina and Bhamo Districts as are not 
included in Schedule A. 

2. Such parts of the Upper Chindwin District as constitute the 
Homalin Subdivision together with the village tracts which were in- 
cluded in the former Tamu township of the Mawlaik subdivision on the 
date preceding its abolition. 

3. The Salween District. 
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The areas in Schedule B cover about 22,200 square miles, and have a 
population of about 366,500. 

Schedule A Abeas. 

1,— General. 

8. In considering the future constitutional arrangements for the back- 
ward tracts in Burma it is important to remember that the word '^ back- 
ward ” which IS the technical term used to denote areas notified under 
Section 52a of the Government of India Act, 1919, may lead to a serious 
misunderstanding of the position. It suggests that the difference between 
these tracts and the ordinary districts is one of degree of development wliicli 
will necessarily tend to disappear 'with time. This is far from the whole 
truth. The existing backward tracts are hill districts lying on the north, 
west and east of Burma, and resembling in their general characteristics the 
backward tracts along the eastern border of Assam. Their inhabitants, 
mainly Kachins, Chins and Shans, differ radically from those of the plains 
m race, religion, la'tv, customs, and language, and most of these differences 
will be bridged, not by a simple process of development, but by the much 
slower and more difficult process of abandonment of their existing culture. 
It is the absence of common outlook and aspirations which is perhaps the 
main factor militating against the assimilation of the backward tracts in 
the hills in the politicai institutions of the plains. The history of the 
relations between the backward tracts and the plains is one of opposition 
and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking the administration of 
the tracts wms the protection of the plains. Such feelings of antipathy 
die slowly in remote places; and the inhabitants of the backward tracts are 
still devoid of any real sense of community, political or otherwise, with 
the plains. Further, the inhabitants of the backward tracts are ignorant 
of conditions in the plains and those of the plains are equally ignorant of 
conditions in the tracts. It is true that since tlie annexation of Upper 
Burma, civilising influences have been at "work. The Kachins come down 
wuth confidence from their hills to market in the villages of the plains and 
mix more freely with the plainsmen, and in some areas they have come 
under the influence of missionaries. Kachins and Cliins also are recruited 
to the Burma Rifles and Burma Military Police. But the fact remains that 
the plains and the backward tracts are different worlds with no adequate 
mutual knowledge and no adequate contact by which such knowledge may 
be readily diffused. 

9. The " backv/ard tracts ” in Burma are admittedly not ripe for repre- 
sentative institutions and have not, it is believed, sho'wii any desire for 
tliem. The time will not he ripe for such a change until conditions in the 
tracts have undergone a fundamental c'hnnge and until their inliahitants 
have learned to feel that they are part of a larger political whole. Such 
a state of affairs is not likely to come to pass 'an’thin any period, tliat can 
at present he foreseen. 

10. Meanwhile, the provincial legislature, however capable of legislating for 
the plains which it knows and represents, is clearly not qualified to legis- 
late for jwople it does not represent and for conditions of wliicli it has no 
adequate knowledge. Added to this is the consideration that law in tlie 
backward tracts is mainly customary law supplemented by simple regulations 
issued under Section 71 of the Government of India Act — a very refractory 
substance for amalgamation with acts of the Legislature. 

11. The form of administration is equally simple, being loose and flexible 
and often depending upon the personality of an individual oflic(?r. 
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12. The foregoing remarks . apply to '.all' the areas which it is proposed to 
include in Schedule A (Wholly Excluded) and indeed are very largely 
applicable to some at least of the areas in Schedule B .which it is pro> 
posed to exclude only partially. 

2 . — The Shan States. 

13. Among the areas at present notified as backward under the Ciovern- 
ment of India Act is the Shan States Federation. At the Burma Round 
Table Conference the Shan States delegation indicated that they desired 
to preserve the separate existence of the Shan States Federation, and asked 
tliat the Federation should be placed in the direct charge of the Governor. 
The other delegates generally expressed sympathy wdtii the Shan Chiefs' 
desire to preserve the position of the Federation. 

14. In the Declaration made by the Prime Minister on the 12tli Jannary, 
1932, it was stated that the administration of the Federated Shan States 
would be vested in the Governor, and following upon this announcement, it 
is proposed to place the Shan States in Schedule A to the Constitution Act. 

15. The Shan States (Northern and Southern), are British territory. They 
occupy a block of some 60,000 square miles of mountainous territory, traversed 
from North to South by the Salween River, and lying between the Irrawaddy 
valley and the Chinese, French Indo-Chinese and Siamese frontiers. The 
line of division between the Northern and Southern groups is roughly due 
cast of Mandalay. The two main groups, Northern and Southern, have 
together a total population of rather more than 1| million and a total 
revenue of about 47|- lakhs. 

16. The Shan States became British territory following the Proclamation 
of 18S6, annexing the territories formerly governed by King Thibaw, and 
making them over to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India for admini- 
stration. Prior to the British annexation, sovereignty over the Shan 
States had been claimed by the Kings of Ava. 

17. British policy in the States after the annexation ywas aimed at estab- 
lishing orderly administration at the least possible cost. The existing 
system of administration by the Shan Chiefs were therefore maintained. 
The result v/as an arrangement under which, though the States are British 
territory, and the Rulers and their subjects are British subjects, the 
criminal, civil and revenue administration are generally vested in the Chiefs. 

IS. The sanads of appointment issued to the Chiefs are not hereditary as 
is the rule in the rest of India. A fresh sanad is issued to each Chief on 
appointment, and tlmugh the selection of successors is geiierally made in 
the family of the governing Chief, this is not obligatory. It has been the 
deliberate policy of the British authorities to retain authority over the 
Chiefs (Sawbwas), while making use of their traditional position as the most 
appropriate method of administering a great varied of very simple races. 

19. Under the Burma Laws x4ct of 1898, the civil, criminal and revenue 
administration was vested in, the Chiefs, subject to obedience to the 
Superintendent of the States, and it was prescribed that the Law to be 
administered was “ the customary law of the States so far as it is in accord- 
ance with justice, equity and good conscience, and not apposed to the 
spirit of the law in British India (This customary law can. however , 
be modified by orders issued by the Governor, -who also has j^ower to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of the States.) At tlie same time 
the States were excluded from the operation of any Burma Act not specific- 
ally extended to them. 
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20. In 1922, ill connection witli the application to Burma of the lleforms 
of 1919, the main blocks of Northern and Southern Shan States was formed 
into a Federation — a separate, sub-administration in the charge of the 
Governor (not the Governor in Council) and removed therefore from the 
scope of the new Burma Legislature. 

21. The scheme contemplated no interference in the internal management: 
of the States, and the Chiefs continue to collect their taxes and to he 
responsible for law and order, maintain courts, appoint their own officials 
and control their own subjects under the advice of their respective Superin- 
tendents (and Assistant Superintendents) as before. But the common services 
of Public Works, Medical Administration, Forests, Education and Agri- 
culture, and, to a small extent, local Police, have been centralised under 
the control of the Federation. 

22. The funds of the Federation are principally derived from — 

(a) contributions from the individual States, varying from 40 per 
cent, to 60 per cent, of their revennes, 

(5) the mineral and forest royalties accruing v/itliin the Federation, 
less 25 per cent, allotted to the individual Chiefs, 

(c) a contribution from Burma i’evenues,t 

and amount to rather over Bs.30 lakhs per annum. The Federal Council, 
consisting of seventeen Sawbwas, four elected representatives of the lesser 
Hulers and- the Superintendents of the Northern and Southern Shan States, 
is an Advisory Body only, possessing no legislative pjower. The Superin- 
tendent of the Southern Shan States, who is also Commissioner for the 
whole of the States, is President of the Council, and Agent of the Governor 
in respect of the administration. All Departmental officers emplo.yed in the 
States are removed from ordinary departmental control, and directly 
responsible, through the Superintendents, to the Governor. This method of 
administration corresponds to what is proposed for all the other areas placed 
in Schedule A to the new Constitution Act. 

23. When the States were notified in 1922, at the time of the formation 
of tlie Federation, as backward tracts under tlie Government of India 
Act, the revenues levied in them were scheduled as allocable solely to the 
Governor for the purpose of the administration of them. Such revenues 
are not shown in the Finance and Beveiiiie accounts of the Province 
generally, but in a separate account. It will be necessary to conserve this 
arrangement. 

ScHEDXJiiE B Areas. 

24 It should be explained that in accordance with the Prime Minister’s 
statement of 12th January, 1932/ all the tracts at present notified as 

backward ” have been placed in Schedule A, and will be controlled 
.■ exclusively by the 'Governor. 

25. There are, however, three administrative districts, Myitkyina, Bliaino 
and Upper Ohindwin, in .which in addition to considerable areas already 
notified as backward, tliere are comprised other areas which, though never 
formally declared to be backward tracts ” under Seetioji 52a of the 
Government of India Act, have always been wholly excluded from the 

* There are a few isolated blocks of Shans elsewhere in the northern 
districts of Burma, notably Hsawnghsnp and Singkaliug Hkamti. 

t This will probably disappear when the financial arrangements for the 
Shan States Federation are reviewed in the near future. 
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operation of th© Burma Rural Self ' Government Act;* and liave not been 
included in constituencies for the election of members to the Legislative 
Council. A fourth district^ Salween, which contains no areas at present 
notified as backward, consists entirely of areas of this class. 

26. There seems very little doubt that, judged by existing conditions, the 
areas referred to in these four districts should be wholly excluded and 
placed ill Schedule A. They are definitely backward areas in the general 
sense of the word, having a scattered population and a very low level of 
literacy. It will be difficult to form satisfactory constituencies in some of 
them, and still more difficult to make satisfactory polling arrangements. 
Nevertheless, as these areas have never been formally declared ^‘ backward 
tracts and do not consist exclusively of hill districts, it is obviously 
undesirable to withdraw them from the scope of Ministers and the Legisla- 
ture. It is, therefore, proposed to treat them in the same way as Partially 
Excluded Areas in India. A list of them is given in Schedule B above. 
The following notes give some description of the districts in which these 
areas occur, and the manner in which it is proposed to treat them. 

27. Myithyina District , — ^This district is the most northerly district of 
Burma and runs up to the borders of Tibet. The district contains large 
areas of niiadministered territory, notably the Triangle, but even excluding 
these areas, it comprises a total area of 18,350 square miles. Nevertheless, 
the population is only 171,000, made up, mainly of Biirmans (including 
Karens) 3S,000, Kachins 40,000, Shans 62,000, Indians 17,000 and Chines© 
4,000. Half of the population is located in the hill tracts, already notified 
as backw'ard tracts ’L Of the total population only 31,000 are literate. 

The district comprises' the Putao (including the territory known 
as Hkamti Long) Sumprahum, Sadon, Htawgaw, Alyitkyina, 
Mogaung and Kamaing subdivisions. The first four subdivisions 
are composed wholly of hill tracts which are now clasisified as 
“backward tracts” and which must continue to he treated 
as “ totally excluded areas.” There remain for consideration the 
Myitkyina, Mogaung and Kamaing subdivisions. The “ plains ” areas in 
these subdivisions have not been excluded from the scope of the Legislative 
Council, but have not been formed into a constituency and do not return 
a member to the Legislative Council. The total area of these “plains” 
areas is about 3,500 square miles and the population is about 89,000. Most 
of the 31,000 literates of the district are found in the plains. The proposal 
is that these plains areas should be treated as “ partially excluded ”, and 
that as far as possible they should be formed into a constituency^ and should 
return a member to the Lower House of the Legislature. 

28. Bhanio District.— -The area of this district is 6,900 square miles, of 
which 2,800 square miles are Kachln Hill Tracts and 4,100 square miles 
plains areas. The total population is 121,000, made up chiefly of Burmans 
(including Karens) 32,000, Kachins 47,000 and Shans 34,000. Only 22,000 
of the population are literates. The proposals in respect of this district 
are much the same as those made for Myitkyina. The Kachin Hill Tracts, 
which are at present “ backAvard tracts ” should continue to be “ totally 
excluded ”, and the rest of the district, that is the plains area, should be 
“ .partially excluded ”. These plains cover an area of rather more than 
4,000 square miles and contain a population of about 66,000, mostly Burmans 
and Shans. The plains areas are more compact than in Myitkyina, and no 
particular difficulty is anticipated in forming them into a constituency 
and making suitable polling arrangements. 

* The purpose of which is to provide for the institution in rural areas 
of District Councils Circle Boards and School Boards for the purpose of 
associating the inhabitants of such areas more closely with the adminis- 
tration of matters affecting their daily lives.” 
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29. The Upper Chindwin District . — TRis district adjoins Manipur in tli© 
west and towards the north runs up to the borders of the “ human 
sacrifice ’’ area of the unadministered Naga Hills. Large tracts of uii- 
administered area are also included in the district itself. Leaving this 
unadministered territory out of account, the total area of the district is 
16,000 square miles, of which 2,400 square miles are accounted for by the 
three existing ‘‘ backward tracts the Somra Tract, Singkaling Hkainti 
(Kaiiti State) and Hsawnghsup (Thaungdut State). The total population 
of the district is about 205,000, and the number of literates is only 63,557. 
The ‘‘backward tracts ” should continue to be “totally excluded areas”. 
The Somra Tract is a wild tract in which there was a rising some years 
ago, and the Thaungdut and Kanti States are backward Shan States each 
with its own Sawbwa. The rest of the district is made up of the Kalewa, 
Mawlaik and Homalin subdivisions, and in these districts the Burmese, 
who form nearly half of the total population of the district, are located. 
The three subdivisions are in different stages of development and require 
separate consideration. The Kalewa subdivision is inhabited mainly by 
Burmans. No special treatment is required, and there is no reason why 
the subdivision should not be entirely within the jurisdiction of the Legisla- 
ture and the Ministers. The same remarks apply to the Alawiaik sub- 
division other than what was formerly the Tamu township. This township 
(now’- amalgamated with the neighbouring township of Mawlaik) covers an 
area of 540 square miles on the border of Manipur. It is wild and difficult 
country. The people are not ripe for representative institutions, and it 
would be imioossible to make proper polling arrangements. The rest of 
the Mawlaik subdivision on the other hand is occupied by people who speak 
Burmese, and it might be brought wholly under the control of Ministers 
and the Legislature. The Homalin subdivision, however, stands much in 
the same category as the Tamu township. Generally speaking, the people 
are backward, the standard of literacy is low, and the population is mixed. 
In the greater part of the subdivision the people are quite incapable of 
exercising the franchise. It is proposed that the Kalewa subdivision and 
the Mawlaik subdivision excluding the Tamu township should be formed 
into a constituency of the Legislature, and come wdiolly under its authority, 
and that the Tamu township of the Mawdaik subdivision and the Homalin 
subdivision should be treated as partially excluded areas ”, no attempt 
being made at present to form constituencies out of these two latter areas. 

30. Sahreeri District , — This district is a remote and iiKiecc'ssilde tract on 
the eastern frontier of Burma adjoining Siam. The area of the district is 
2,666 square miles, and the population only 54,000. The district consists of 
wild and hilly country, and the population is composed entirely of Karens. 
These Karens, though of the same racial stock as those of the ]}lain3, retain 
all the characteristics of un sophisticated and primitive hillmeii, and in 
respect of political development and aptitude are wdiolly distinguishable from 
their kinsmen who have settled in and accommodated themselves to the plains. 
There are only 4,400 literates in the district. It is impossible to understand 
why the district was never declared a backward tract, and the proper course 
is totally to exeliide the area. It is, howmver, proposed to treat it as a 

partially excluded area,” but to make no attempt to form it into a 
constituency. 

The Burma Frontier Service. 

31. In {‘onnectioii with the subject of Excluded Areas, reference may be 
made to paragraph 22 of the Introduction to the Burma Constitutional 
Memoraiiduni, which runs as follows : — 

“ In addition to the ordinary Provincial Service, which covers the 
whole of the ciwil administration in the middle and lower grades, Burma 
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possesses the Burma Frontier Service. This Service is now controlled 
and recruited by the Local Government, but many of its members, in 
common with many members of the Provincial Services, have rights 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State. In view of the ^fact that if 
Burma were separated from India most of the officers of the Burma 
Fj-ontier Service would serve in areas under the sole control of the 
Governor, it would seem proper that the Service should be recruited and 
controlled by the Governor acting in his discretion/’ 

32. The object aimed at by the proposal in this paragraph regarding the 
future control and recruitment of the Burma Frontier Service is to secure 
that the Service through which the Excluded Areas are mainly administered 
shall be recruited by the Governor, in his discretion, with particular regard 
to the characteristics requisite in officers charged with the administration 
of these remote areas and their untutored inhabitants. 


APPENDIX. 

The Seceetary of State for India’s Proposals in respect of 
Excluded Areas in Burma. 

N.B . — These are practically identical with the corresponding proposals 
106~109 in the Indian White Paper. 

(A) His Majesty will he empowered to direct by Order in Council that any 

area within Burma is to be an “ Excluded Area ” (Schedule A) or a ‘‘ Par- 
tially Excluded Area ” (Schedule B) and by subsequent Orders in Council to 
revoke or vary any such Order. " 

(B) In respect of areas in Schedule B the Governor will he declared to. have 
a special responsibility (see paragraph 17). 

The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of any 
area in the Province for the time being placed in Schedule A. (See para- 
graph 10.) 

(C) Legislation required, whether for areas in Schedule A or Schedule B,. 
will be obtained in the following manner: — 

No Act of the Legislature will apply to such an area unless the 
Governor in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction 
the Governor will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application 
to the area, or to any specified part thereof, is to have effect subject 
to such exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

The Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regula- 
tions for the peace and good government of any area which is for the 
time being in Schedule A or Schedule B and will be competent by any 
Regulation so made to repeal or amend any Act of the Legislature which 
is, for the time being, applicable tO' the area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision will have the same force and 
effect as an Act of the Legislature made applicable to the area by 
direction of the Governor, and will be subject to disallowance in tbe same 
manner as an Act of the Burma Legislature, but will not be subject 
to repeal or amendment by any Act of that Legislature. 

(D) Rules made by the Governor in connection with legislative x>rocedure 
will contain a provision prohibiting the discussion in the Legislature of, or 
the asking of questions on, any matter arising out of the administration of 
an area in Schedule A, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to 
disallow any resolution or question regarding the administration of an 
area in Schedule B. 


RECORD A.2 

[21st December, 1933.] 

I.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on 
Discrimination in Burma 

1. The Indian White Paper contains in Proposals 122, 123 and 124 indica- 
tions of the provisions contemplated to be included in the Indian Constitution 
for the prevention of discriminatory legislation against any British subject 
in India whatever his domicile (122), for the specific protection (on a basis 
of reciprocity) of British subjects (and companies) domiciled in tbe United 
Kingdom (123) against discriminatory legislation, and for the passage, never- 
theless, of Subsidy Acts intended to foster Indian industries (124) by methods 
which, but for this provision, might be inadmissible as being discriminatory. 
Corresponding proposals in relation respectively to British subjects of what- 
ever domicile in Burma, and British subjects of United Kingdom domicile 
in Burma are included in the Burma Memorandum (Joint Comniittee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III p. 83) iiii 
paragraphs 58, 59 and 61 ; and in paragraph 60 an indication is given that 
it wall be necessary to consider whether and to what extent a specific pro- 
tection should be accorded in Burma to British subjects of Indian domicile 
corresponding to that proposed for British subjects of United Kingdom 
domicile. 

2. On 3rd November the Secretary of State for India circulated a Memo- 
randum A.6S (vide Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 
1932-33] Volume IIB. p. 1297) affording a more precise and detailed state- 
ment of the purposes sought to be achieved by the Rroposals in the Indian 
W^iiite Paper. No ne’w proposals were made; the original objects -were 
simply set out in a more complete form. It will be convenient therefore, 
to consider the question of protection from discrimination in Burma in 
3’eiation to the provisions set out in Memorandum A. 68 (vide Jo'iiit Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume IIB 
p. 1297) rather than to those in Burma Proposals 58, 59 and 61 which 
correspond to the superseded statements in the Indian White Paper, 
Proposals 122, 123 and 124. 

Provision for British subjects of United Kingdom domicile and’ conipames 
incorporated in the United Kingdom j hut trading in Burma, 

3. It will be generally agreed, no doubt, that as Burma is at present a 
province of British India, and as British subjects domiciled in the. United 
Kingdom occupy in Burma tbe same position as in other Provinces, and 
occupy it by virtue of the same considerations, precisely the same degree of 
protection should be accorded to them in Burma, if separated from India, 
as is to be accorded in continental India. It is proposed accordingly that the 
protection which is provided in India for British subjects of United Kingdom 
domicile and for companies incorporated in the United Kingdom by para- 
graph 3, sub-paragraphs (i)-(vi) inclusive, of Document A. 63 should he 
provided in precisely similar form and degree in Burma. These paragraphs, 
it is proposed, should apply totidem verbis in the case of Burma, with the 
substitution of the words Burma ’’ and ^‘Barman” for “ India (or 

British India ’0 and '' Indian 'h 

4. These proposals, it will be observed, when so amended will affoixl liberty 
to the Burma Legislature to take reciprocal action in tbe event of tbe 
imposition in the United Kingdom of restrictions and disabilities on Burmaii 
.British subjects. 
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6 It is contemplated further that the exceptions to .ae foregoing pro- 
Tisions irhich are indicated in paragraph 3 (vii) of Document A 68, so far 
as they are applicable to British subjects of United Kingdom domicile or 
British companies incorporated in the United Kingdom, should apply in 
Burma as in India, and that the provisions of sub-paragraph (viii) should 
equally be made applicable to United Kingdom shipping by the substitution 
of the\yords “ Burma ” or “ Burman ” for “ British India ” and “ Indian 

6 In relation to protection against administrative discrimination it is 
proposed to adopt in Proposal 17 (e) of the Burma Memorandum (Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III 
p. 70) the amendment of Proposal 18 (c) of the Indian White Paper 
suggested in paragraph 4 of the Secretary of State’s memorandum. 

British subjects domiciled elsewhere than in the United Kingdom 

or India. 

7. The provisions to be made in respect of the protection in Burma of 
British subjects domiciled in India are dealt with below. But as regards 
other British subjects, domiciled elsewhere in the Empire than in the United 
Kingdom, it is proposed that a similar liberty (subject, however^ to the pro- 
posal in paragraph 15) to impose conditions on the entry into Burma of 
such persons and to negotiate with the Governments of their countries of 
domicile, should be left to the Burma Legislature as it is proposed in para- 
graph 0 of Document A. 68 (vide Joint Oommittee on Indian Constitutionai 
Reform [Session 1932-3d] Volume IIB p. 1297), should be left to the 
Indian Legislatures. For the disabilities and restrictions which in some 
parts of the Empire are applied to Indian British subjects apply to those 
domiciled in Burma no less than those domiciled in other Provinces of 
British India. 

Protection for British subjects domiciled in India and for companies 
incorporated in India, but trading in Burma. 

8. By virtue of Burma’s incorporation in the Indian Empire as a Province 
of British India, subordinate to the same Central Government as her sister 
Provinces, Indian domiciled in or originating from those other Province, s 
constitute an important element in Burma. They number over one million 
in a total population of about fourteen millions. Many are serving in 
Government departments, in the Police, civil and military. Indian enter- 
prise has contributed largely to the agricultural development of Burma and 
Indians have established in Burma commercial and trading organisations 
involving capital expenditure of many crores of rupees which are invested 
in the country. 

9. On the other hand, a very great proportion of the Indian population 
in Burma consists of labourers who do not intend to stay in that country 
more than a few years and who while they are there tend to oust tbe 
indigenous labourer and by accepting lower wages to lower his standard of 
living. The Royal Commission on Labour in India made a strong recom- 
mendation that steps should be taken to control and restrict the flow of 
Indian labour immigration into Burma. 

10. Further, Indian money lenders who advance money on the security 
of agricultural land and on the crops operate on so extensive a scale as 
seriously to affect in times, of depression the ownership of the land by the 
indigenous agricultural population. Such money lenders no doubt fulfil a 
useful function in general; but in a country where the natural land system 
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is that of peasant proprietorship) the extensive transfer of ownership to non* 
indigenous and non-agricultural classes is a matter which requires careful 
attention. 

11. It is no easy matter to reconcile the claims, on the one hand, of the 
continental Indian to be protected in the position he has acquired as a result 
of Burma’s inclusion in British India, and, on the other, of the Burman to 
be protected from the pressure reckoned by so vast and so populous a 
neighbour. 

12. It is proposed to meet these conflicting claims by the application to 
Indians in Burma of provisions corresponding generally to those proposed 
for the protection of British subjects of United Kingdom domicile in para- 
graph 3 of Document A. 68 [vide Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Eeforin (Session 1932-33) Volume IIB p. 1297], but mod'ifled to meet the 
particular circumstances in which the two cases difior—notably in respect 
of labour immigration, which from India is of serious importarice, but 
from the United Kingdom not existent. 

13. On this basis the provisions of paragraphs 3 (i), 3 (ii) (b ) — but not (a) 
— 3 (iii), 3 (iv), 3 (v), 3 (vi) and 3 (viii) would apply, generally, to Indians 
in Burma as to United Kingdom subjects in India, the words Burma or 
Burman being substituted for India (or British India) and Indian. Tha 
provisions in question, so amended, are appended to this vote. 

14. It would, of course, be necessary to qualify the protection so afforded 
by exceptions on the lines of paragraph 3 (vii). In particular an exception 
on the lines of sub-paragraph (vii) (1) (b) will he required to maintain the 
existing limitations on the rights of persons of 3ion-Burma.n birth or domicile 
to compete for certain public appointments or qualify for the exercise of 
certain professions^ and an exception on the lines of sub-paragraph (^l) will 
be required in order to preserve to the Burma Legislature the right to pass 
legislation designed to prevent the undue alienation of land, referred to 
above, from the indigenous agriculturist to non-agricultural classes, whether 
Indian or other. 

15. No protection of the right of entry into Burma is contemplated in 
favour of British subjects domiciled in India such as is proposed by para- 
graph 3 (ii) (a) for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
The right of the Burma Legislature to pass legislation ambricting or imposing 
conditions on entry into Burma will apply in respect of British subjects 
domiciled in India as in respect of those domiciled elsewhere (except in the 
United Kingdom). But with a view to preventing the imposition of any 
vexatious restrictions or unreasonable conditions for the entry of Indians 
of good standing into Burma, it is proposed that the introduction of any 
legSlation regulating immigration, whether from India or from any other 
country—since differentiation between country and country in this respect 
Will obviously be undesirable — sbould be subject to the Governor’s prior 
consent, lu case this precaution is considered insufficient to prevent 
injudicious legislation affecting the entry of Indians into Burma, it is 
suggested that the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions should indicate 
that this category of legislation is one in wffiich particularly his discretionary 
power to reserve Bills for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure might 
be exercised. 

16. It may be remarked that the best solution of this question, apart from 
such provisions in the constitution Act as may be required to safeguard the 
position of the Burma Legislature, on the one hand, and of British-lndia 
subjects, on the other, lies in the conclusion by the Govonnneiits concerned 
of an Immigration and Emigration Convention. 
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Professional Qualifications. 

17* As regards professional qualifications other than those of the medical 
profession, the remarks in paragraph 6 of Document ^ A. 68 [vide 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume IIB p. 1297] are applicable to the case of Burma no 
less than to that of India, and to the case of persons holding 
Indian cjualifications no less' than to those holding British qualifica- 
tions. The Governor should refuse in Burma as in India to assent to 
legislation debarring from the practice of their profession persons already 
practising on the strength of a British or an Indian qualification. And, 
while it should not be permissible for a person to be disabled from the practice 
of his profession in Burma merely because his qualification is a British or 
India qualification, it would be unreasonable to prevent the requirement in 
Burma of additional qualifications justified by special local conditions. 

18. As regards Medical qualifications it is not possible at the present 
time to indicate with precision what provisions will be required in the 
Burma Constitution. Hitherto the registration of Medical practitioners in 
Burma has been regulated by the Burma Medical Act of 191fi (amended 
in 1927) which besides providing for the recognition of certain qualifications 
conferred in Burma, entitles to registration in Burma any person holding 
a qualification under the Medical Acts (i.e. a British qualification) and any 
person registered as a Medical practitioner in any province of British India. 
(Incidentally it authorises the Burma (Provincial) Medical Council to 
refuse to register any pei’son holding onlj^ a qualification conferred in a 
Dominion or foreign country which does not recognise Indian medical 
degrees). 

19. On the other hand the recently passed Indian Medical Council Act 
which applies to Burma does not recognise, for the rest of India, the 
qualifications granted by Medical institutions in Burma, but provides for 
early inspection of the courses and examinations prescribed by the University 
of Rangoon with a view to framing conditions for the recognition of its 
degrees. 

20. The existing position, therefore, is somewhat fluid, and it is hardly 
possible at present to frame proposals, for inclusion in the Burma Con- 
stitution, in relation to it. In the event of separation the position of the 
Indian Medical Council in relation to medical institutions in Burma, and 
of the successor to the present Provincial Burma Medical Council in re- 
lation to medical institutions and Medical Councils outside Burma will 
evidently need consideration and regulation. Possibly the most convenient 
course .would be an arrangement either with the General Medical Council 
or with the Indian Medical Council similar to the agreement established 
betiveen the Irish Free State and the General Medical Council in 1927. 
In the meantime no more precise proposal seems possible than that pro- 
vision should be mad© in the Burma Act for the continued acceptance, as 
qualifications entitling to registration in Burma, of the British qualifica- 
tions from time to time recognised by the General MedicaP Council, and 
of the Indian qualifications from time to time recognised under the Indian 
Medical Council Act. If necessary, provision might perhaps be made for 
an appeal to the Privy Council in case the Indian Medical Council de- 
clined or ceased to recognise as valid for India the diploma granted by a 
Medical institution in Burma for Doctors, Masters, Bachelors or Licentiates 
of Aledicine or Surgery. Provision for an appeal of this kind is made in 
Section 13 (2) of the Medical Act 1886, which allows an appeal to the Privy 
Council, upon a refusal of the General Medical Council to recognise in this 
country a colonial or Indian medical qualification. Something of this kind 
could perhaps be provided if necessary to afirord a means of appeal against 
refusal of recognition which appeared to conflict with the Convention 
suggested above., 
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ANNEXURE. 

Provisions IN PabaorarH" 3 or Docuaibnt A.68 [vide Joint Coaimittee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform .(Session 1932-33) Volume^. IIB f. 1297] 
■AIodified to AIeet Requirements in Burma of British Subjects 
Domiciled in India. 

General declaroMon as to British Subjects in Burma. 

(i) It is proposed that the Constitution Act should contain a general 
declaration that no British subject (Burman or otherwise) shall be disabled 
in Burma from holding iiiiblic office by reason only of his religion^ descent, 
caste, colour, or place of birth, nor, on the same grounds, from practising 
any profession, trade or calling. 

Special provision for persons who are British subjects domiciled in 
British India. 

(ii) As regards British subjects domiciled in British India in so far as 
they are not covered by clause (i), it is intended, subject to -what is said 
in clause (v), to provide a special form of protection in respect of the 
following matters : — 

Taxation’^^' 

Travel and residence 
The holding of property 
The holding of public office 

The carrying on of any trade, business, occupation or 
profession 

against statutory disabilities based upon domicile, residence, duration of 
residence, language, race, religion or place of birth. 

Special provision for companies incorporated in British India hut 
® trading in Burma. 

(iii) As regards companies which are or may hereafter be incorporated 
in India and trading in Burma, it is intended to prevent (subject to the 
provisions of any Immigration law and to the special provision as regards 
bounties and subsidies of clause (vii) (2) ), the imposition in Burma of any 
discriminatory taxation^* or of any statutory disability upon any such 
company, if the incidence of that taxation or disability is based upon 

the place of incorporation of the Company j or 

The domicile, residence, duration of residence, language, race, 
religion, descent or place of birth of its directors, shareholders, or 
Agents or Servants. 

Special provision for companies incorporaded m Burma. 

(iv) In the case of a company which is or may hereafter be incorporated 
in Burma, British subjects domiciled in British India -will (subject to the 
special provisions as regards bounties and subsidies of clause (vii) (2) ) be 
deemed ipso facto to comply with any conditions imposed by law on the 
.Company in respect to the domicile, residence, duration of residence, 
language, race, religion, descent or place of birth of its Directors, Share- 
holders, Agents , or .Servants. ■ 

Provisions for reciprocity. 

(v) It is, however, intended to provide that if any rcstrictiom disability 
or eondition of the kind, and based upon any of the grounds, indicated in 
clauses (ii), (iii) or (iv), is imposed by the law of the Federal or Provincial 
Governments of India (or by provisions having the force of law) affecting 
ill British India Burman subjects of His Majesty or companies incorporated 

*^VTaxation ^ ' is intended to cover imposts of all kinds, including, e.g., 
rates and cesses. 
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in Bunnaj tii6 provisions of those paragraphs will not apply to anj:^ Burman 
law imposing in Hurnia the like* restrictionsj etc., based upon the same 
ground. 

rieservation of Bills ivliich, though not in for7n, are, in fact, 
discriminatory. 

(vi) In addition, it is proposed that the Constitution Act shall require 
the reservation for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure of any Bill 
which, though not in form repugnant to the provisions indicated in clauses 
(ii), (iii), or (iv), the Governor in his discretion considers likely to subject 
to unfair discrimination any class of His Majesty’s subjects protected by 
those clauses. 

Exceptions. 

(vii) The provisions indicated above will be subject to two other forms of 
exception or qualification: — 

Savings. 

(1) It .will be necessary to save, notwithstanding the provisions of 
clauses (i), (ii), (iii) and (iv) — 

(а) laws which exempt from taxation persons not domiciled or 
resident in Burma; 

(б) laws rules and orders in operation at the date of the passing 
of the Constitution Act (e.g. the Burma Courts (Amendmeiit) xAct 
of 1031 which i)laces, in effect, restrictions on iion-Burnians in 
respect of }Dractice before courts subordinate to the High Court 
of Rangoon) ; 

(c) the due oi)eration of the Governor’s special responsibility for 
the prevention of any grave menace to the maintenance of peace 
and tranquillity; 

(d) the right to legislate in the sense' indicated in the provisos 
to paragraph 122. 

Exceptions hi regard to bounties and suhsklies. 

(2) It is proposed that an Act, which, wdtii a view to the encourage- 
ment of trade or industry in Burma, authorises the payment of grants, 
bounties, or subsidies out of public funds, may lawfully requii'e in the 
case of any Company not engaged in Burma at the time the Bounty 
Act was passed in the branch of trade or industry which it is sought 
to encourage, as a condition of eligibility for any such grant, bounty 
or subsidy, that a company shall be incorporated by or under the laws 
of Burma, or compliance •with such conditions as to the composition 
of the Board of Directors or as to the facilities to be given for training 
of Bunnans, as may be x> rescribed by the Act.*'^ 

In the case of companies engaged in Burma in the trade in question at 
the time the Subsidy Act was passed, the general provisions indicated in 
clauses (iii) and (iv) -wili apply: and such companies will be eligible for such 
grants, bounties or subsidies equally with Burman Companies. 

Special provisio7i for ships and shipping. 

It is proposed that provision on the following lines should be inserted in 
the Constitution Act: — .. 

“Without derogation from the generality of the provisions as to 
discrimination, ships registered in British India shall not be subpected 
by law in Burma to any discrimination whatsoever^ either as regards 
the ship or her officers or crew or her passengers or cargo, to which 
ships registered in Burma would not be subjected in India.” 

* This proposal is intended to give effect to the recommendations of the 
External Capital Committee's Report 1925. 


RECORD A. 2 {continued) 

II.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
giving Proposals for the Future Administration 
of the Burma Railways 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Proposal 68 of the Burma Constitutional Memorandum (Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Ooiistitutionai Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III p. 68) 
suggests that under the constitution outlined for a separated Burma, the 
Burma Railways should be managed by a Statutory Board constituted on 
similar lines to the Board which it is proposed to set up in India. The 
proposals made in the following memorandum consequently represent an 
attempt to bring a scheme for the establishment of a Railway Board, drafted 
by the Govermiient of Burma, as far as possible into line with the scheme 
for India set out in Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
[Session 1932-33] Volume III pp. 39 to 46, bearing in mind the differing 
circumstances of the two cases. It should be understood that the proposals 
now put forward are of a tentative nature. 

2. The principal difference between the two schemes is concerned with 
the constitution and functions of the Railway Board, and it may te 
useful to offer some comments on these points. 

3. It should be explained that there is a marked difference in the i 

nature of the problem presented by the railways in India and in Burma. 

In the first place, as regards mileage, the State-owned lines in India 
cover some 30,000 miles, while the Burma railways cover only a little 
more than 2,000 miles. Secondly, the Indian Railway Authority will be 
concerned with a large system of State railways operating in all provinces, | 

some of them managed by the State, and others by Companies, and also 
a certain number of Company-owned lines. In Burma there is a unitary 
system of railwuiys. There are no problems of railway mter-communicatioii | 

with other provinces, and such small separate lines as exist, e.p,, the ! 

Burma Mines Railway and certain light railways in forests and factories, 
have not yet been brought under the Indian Railways Act, Thus, not ’ 

only is the problem presented by the railways in Burma a far smaller 
problem than that to be faced in India, but it is a far more compact 
problem, inasmuch as no question arises of the reconciliation and co- 
ordination of a number of possibly conflicting interests. The Burma i 

railways will be the concern of the State alone, and the solution of the j 

problem of their future management does not necessitate the establish- : 

ment, as is proposed in India, of a Railway Authority intermediate | 

beteveen the Legislature and Government on the one hand, and the 
executive imanagement on the other. 

4. It is therefore proposed in the case of Burma to establish a single 
Board of Management, which will combine in itself tbe functions wliich 
in the case of India it is proposed should be shared between the Railway 
Authority and the executive management. Thus, in India it is proposed 
that the Railway Authority will be a Board directing tbe control of all 
railways, including non-State railways, but having nothing to do w-itii their 
day-to-day management, wdiereas in Burma the authority will more 
appropriately be of the nature of a Board of Directors for the one railway 
system owmed by the State. This wdll enable the Blirma Board to exercise 
a more detailed control than the Indian Board, and this consideration 
explains the apparently more restricted nature of the proposals for the 
composition of the Board. In Burma it is possible to make the Agent 
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or General Manager the ex officio President of the Board, whereas in 
India it would not be practicable to make one of the Ageiits_ of the 
numerous raiUrays President. The Board in Burma will gam an intimate 

knowledge of the internal working of the railway: it will be responsible, 
anioiicr other things, for the earning capacity of the railway, and, there- 
fore It is necessary that persons of business and financial capacity should 
predominate in the Board. The scheme put forward provides for two 

official members, namely the Financial Adviser and the Secretary to 
Governnieiit in the department responsible for railways. The presence 

of the Financial Adviser on the Board is necessary because of the vital 
importance of railway finance to general finance^ and is in the ultimate 
interest of the tax-payer. As regards the inclusion in the Board of the 
Secretary to Government in the Department which deals with communica- 
tions, a 'link is required between the Board and the Ministry. As in the 
Indian scheme, it is not proposed that the Minister responsible for rail- 
ways should he a member of the Board or have a vote at any meeting. 

He may however he called upon to defend railway policy in the Legislature 
and to si^eak on proposals for a loan or contribution; it therefore seems 
important that he should have a permanent representative on the Board. 
The question whether this representative should be entitled to vote need 
not for the present be decided. As in the Indian proposals the Minister 
responsible for Transport and Communications might be authorised to 
convene special meetings of the Railway Board to discuss matters of 
policy or questions of public interest, and to preside at such meetings. 

o. It may he mentioned here that the retention of the present Advisory 
Council is not an essential part of the scheme, and there is no need 
to provide for it in the Statute. The Advisory Council is at present 
not a very active body, because it has no financial control. It has, 
however, been found useful, and it is inexpensive. The Board of Manage- 
ment will occupy the position of a Board of Directors of a commercial 
concern^ and will deal with the management of the railways on business 
lines, having, however, so far as possible, regard to commercial, agri- 
cultural and industrial interests. The Advisory Council represents the 


general public using the railways and brings to notice questions relating 
to amenities at railway stations, the needs of passengers and matters 
of that kind. It gives the general public and members of tbe Legislative 
Council elected to it an opportunity of ventilating grievances and advanc- 
ing suggestions. It is not intended that it should be allowed to discuss 
questions affecting labour and personnel. The Chairman of the Advisory 
Council (Le., the Chief Commissioner and President of the Board of 
iManagement) should have the power to rule out any matter and decide 
whether or not minutes of the discussions should be published in the 
newspapers, subject to the approval of the Board of Management. The 
Advisory Council will, therefore, not be an authority parallel to the Board 
of Management. On subjects discussed by it, it will advise the Chief 
Commissioner who will either deal with such suggestions on his own 
authority or refer them to the Board. The question of the continuance 
of the Advisory Council could, however, he considered later in the light 
of experience. In any case the composition of the Council would require 
alteration in view of the representation proposed on the Board of Manage- 
iTKjnt of interests now Tepresented on the Advisory Council, The four 
Chambers of Commerce at present send four representatives to the 
Advisory Council, and since it is proposed that they should appoint four 
of the non-official members of the Board of Management it is considered 
that they need no longer be represented on the Advisorv Council. This 
question, however, might well be left to be dealt with by the Board of 
Management itself. 
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Notes on the' Secretary' of State’s Memorandum in Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Yolume III (pp. 39 
TO 46). 

FaTagraph 2 of the Memorandum. 

Tlie composition of tlie Board has been dealt with above. As regards 
the two non-official members who do not represent the Chambers of 
Commerce, it seems advisablej in order to ensure the independent and 
non-political character of the Board, that they should be appointed by 
the Governor in his discretion. 

Paragraph 4 of the Indian Memorandum. 

The principles laid clown in this paragraph including the remarks on 
the subject of defence, apply mutatis mutandis to the case of Burma. 

Paragraph 6 of the Indian Memorandum. 

As regards the method of enacting provisions for the railway authority, 
neither (1) nor (4) of the methods suggested in paragraiph o of the 
Memorandum in the Indian proposals is appropriate in the case of Burma, 
and possibly the best solution would be on the lines of tlie second course 
there suggested. 

Sketch proposals for the future administration of the Buioia 

Railways. 

1. The property in all railways existing in Burma and administered 
by the Indian Railway Board at the time of the passing of the Act 
and in all railways constructed in Burma at the cost of public revenues 
after the passing of this Act shall vest in His Majesty represented by 
the Governor. 

2. Railway finance shall be separated from general finance. 

3. — (a) The Railways of Burma shall be administered on business prin- 
ciples, due regard being paid to the interests of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and the general public, and to defence requirements, 

(h) Subject to {a) above the general control of policy -will rest with the 
Government and the Legislature. 

4. — (a) The executive control and management of the railways in Burma 
shall be exercised by a Board of Management, 

(5) The Chief Officer of the Board shall be called the Chief Commissioner 
and shall be General Manager of the railways and President of the Board 
of Management. The Chief Oommissioner shall be appointed by the 
Governor acting in his discretion, and shall receive such salary as the 
Governor acting in his discretion shall determine. He shall carry out the 
duties from time to time delegated to him by the Board of Management, 
and may delegate such powers to his subordinate officers as may be approved 
by the Board. He shall liave right of access to the Governor. He must 
be a person having an expert knowledge of and practical training in the 
work of railways. 

(c) In addition to the President the Board of Management shall consist 
of eight members as follows: — - 

(i) the Financial Adviser; 

(ii) tlie Secretary to the Government of Burma in the department 
ivhicli for the time being deals \vith the subject of railways ; 

(iii) six non-official members. 

The four Chambers of Commerce in Rangoon, i.e., the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce, the Burma Indian Oiiamber of Commerce, the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, shall each 
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iiomijiate one non-official member. The two remaining non-official members 
shall be appointed by the Governor acting in his discretion. The six non- 
official nienibers shall hold office for five years and their remuneration for 
the first three years after the coining into force of the Act shall be fixed 
by the Act at rates sufficient to secure suitable men: and thereafter their 
emciuments shall be such as the Governor in his discretion, after consulta- 
tion with xiie Government, may from, time to time determine. They shall 
be eligible for re-appointment, and may be removed from office by the 
GoveTnor in his discretion, if in his opinion, after consultation with the 
Government, there is sufficient cause for such action. 

The Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may at any 
time convene a special meeting of the Board of Management for the purpose 
of discussing matters of policy or questions of public interest. At such 
ineetiiigs the Minister will preside. The Minister may by order require or 
authorise the Board of Management to give effect to decisions of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature on matters of policy, and it shall be obligatory on 
the Board of Management to give effect to such decisions. 

No Minister or Member of the Legislature shall be eligible to hold office 
as a member of the Board till one year has elapsed since he surrendered 
his office or seat, and if a member of the Board becomes a member of the 
Legislature, or holds any interest in any railway contract in Burma he 
shall be deemed to have vacated his seat on the Board. No person may 
be appointed as a member of the Board who has personally held a railway 
contract, or has been concerned in the management of companies holding 
such contracts, within one year of the terminatidn of the contract. 

o. The Board shall be responsible for the proper maintenance and 
efficient operation of the railways of Burma and shall so adjust rates, fares 
and other charges as to meet the necessary outlay on 

(i) working expenses, including maintenance, renewals, bonus, 
interest on provident funds and provision for gratuities admissible to 
staff j 

(ii) depreciation (calculable on such scale as may be approved by 
Government); 

(iii) interest on existing and future capital and any other fixed 
charges, 

with due regard to the provision of a surplus for appropriation, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph 6 below, to the railway reserve fund. 

6. After meeting from receipts the necessary outlay specified in paragraph 
5 above, the surplus will be disposed of in such manner as may be agreed 
upon between the Government and the Board of Management under a 
scheme of apportionment running for a period of not less than five years. 
In the event of such agreement not being reached the decision will lie with 
the Governor in his discretion. In the event of a dispute as to the adequacy 
or otherwise of the allowance to be made in resioect of renewals and de- 
preciation the Chief Audit Authority shall be the deciding authority. 

7. Revenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Government, 
which will in turn submit them to the Legislature, but these estimates will 
not be subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the need for a con- 
tribution from general revenues, a vote of the Legislature will be required. 
The programme of capital expenditure which is to be financed from loans 
by the Government and proposals for the construction of new lines, in 
whatever manner they are to be financed, .will be submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval by the Legislature. The Government may, however, 
empower the Board of Management to incur capital expenditure subject ,to 
conditions to be prescribed. 
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8. Subject to the powers of the Governor in the exercise of his special 
responsibilities, and subject to the safeguarding of the rights of ail officers 
in the service at the time of the establishment of the Board of Management, 
the Board is einponvered in consultation with the Public Service Com- 
mission to regulate by rules and by general or special order the classification 
of railway services and methods of recruitment, qualifications for appoint- 
ment, conditions of service, pay and allowances, provident fund benefits 
and pensions, gratuities, discipline and conduct of those services, in 
making such rules or issuing such general or special orders the Board shall 
be subject to the control of the Government of Burma. All other rules 
required for the efficient conduct of railway administration shall he made 
by the Board of Management subject to the control of the Governor acting 
in his discretion. 

9. The Government shall have power to make rules not inconsistent with 
the Act regarding the powers and functions of the Board, the maintenance 
of and payments to and from the depreciation and reserve funds, and the 
investment of surplus monies pertaining to the Funds. 

10. The Board of Management will at all times furnish the Government 
.with such information as Government may desire, and will publish an 
Annual Report and Annual Accounts. The Accounts wdil be certified by 
or on behalf of the Auditor-General. 

11. Should any question arise involving a confiicb of interest between the 
various authorities responsible for railways, waterways and roads, as com- 
petitive means of transport, a Commission will be appointed by the Governor 
to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned and to report, .with 
recommendatioiis, to the Government, wffiose decision shall be final. The 
Commission shall consist of one independent expert of the highest standing, 
and experience in transport matters, wuth whom wdll be associated, at the 
discretion of the Governor, two or more assessox’s, 

12. Maxima and minima rates and fares shall be fixed by the Board of 
Management, subject to the control of the Government. Any individual 
or organisation having a complaint against the railway administration in 
respect of any of the matters wffiieh may, at present, be referred by the 
Railway Department to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, may have 
their matter referred, under such conditions as the Government may pre- 
scribe, to an Advisory Committee to be appointed by the Government. 
Before the Government passes any order on a recommendation of the 
Advisory Conimitte© it shall consult the Board of Management, 
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The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 

Chairman. Council of Burma and discussed almost 


My Lords and Gentlemen : The busi- 
ness this afternoon is a general discus- 
sion of the issue of Separation. I should 
suggest that the Committee hears a series 
of statements from the Delegation, and 
that both the Committee and the Dele- 
gates should as far as possible avoid by 
question or otherwise interrupting these 
statements; and, after the statements 
have been completed, that we should 
undertake a general discussion of the 
question. 

. U Kyaw Bin. 

l^ly Lord Chairman, my Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : It is the general wish 
of my brother Delegates that I should 
open the deliberations on this question 
of Separation and anti-Sep arat ion. At 
the very onset, I wish to make myself 
clear. Any opinions I hold, any views I 
put forward, any feelings or sentiment I 
express, are my own as a Bunnan, and 
as a Delegate they do not reflect the 
views of the Government of Burma, of 
which I was a Member a few weeks ago 
only. As I submitted to you yesterday, 
my Lord Chairman, this question of 
Separation and non-separation has been 
discussed on the floor of the Legislative 


threadbare. The Reports of those dis- 
cussions were submitted to you com- 
pletely and as the issue is not so com- 
paratively broad, I may be pardoned if 
I repeat some of those arguments before 
you to-day. It has been said in res{)on- 
sible quarters even that the Burmese 
people were not in a position and were 
not able to decide for thom.selves on this 
question. I venture to submit, niy Lord 
Chairman, tliat this is far from being 
correct. We are very decided in our 
opinion; we are fixed in our aims and in 
our desires. Perhaps those who do not 
enter into our spirit, into our feelings, 
probably do not follow us as we want 
them to, and if this afternoon I could 
give you a glimpse of our ideals, of our 
aims, of our asjnrations, J should <'on- 
sider myself justified for having under- 
taken this long journey of 7,000 miles 
with an English winter at its end. To 
enable you to untlerstnnd os I should 
like to place before you two fundamental 
considerations. On those two funda- 
mental considerations the whole of our 
aims and our entire desires are based. 
The first is that the Burmese are a nation 
and a people. This may sound obvious, 
hut from the literature that was sup- 
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plied and piled upon ns, and from the 
cursory glance 1 had over that literature, 

I came to the conciasioii that at least 
the Indian Delegates did not quite 
realise that. Vvlien I say we are a people 
and a nation, 1 distinguish our people 
from that of India in this respect : India 
is a very big continent. The Bengalis, 
for instance, cannot claim themselves to 
be a nation or a people. Every little 
cominunity, every member of a sect or 
religion, will remain in a watertight 
compartment as it were. Therefore, their 
only way of political emancipation is 
hy way of a Federation of these different 
watertight compartments, ivhereas Burma 
is different. Every Burman remembers, 
and cherishes that memory, that he is a 
member of a whole. The second funda- 
mental idea is that every Burman re- 
members that not very long ago, only 
47 years ago, he had a King of his own; 
his nation was a nation that had an 
honourable seat amongst the family of 
nations. His songs, his lyrics, his folk- 
lore press him on to that, remind liini of 
that fact, and the great idea of his life 
is to strive on so that he may gain to 
that status, so that he may form a sepa- 
rate unit, so that he may form one poli- 
tical entity. It never enters into his 
mind, not even in his dreams, that he 
would form a unit, a minor unit of a 
great Federation of different peoples. 
Those are the fuiidanieiital ideals, hopes 
and aspirations of Burma. If that is 
so, one would naturally ask, why do 
you not want to he a separate unit 
yourself when you have got the chance 
now.P My answer to that, my Lord 
Chairman, is this : Because our ideas 
are so fixed, our desire to form a sepa- 
rate unit so ardent, our hopes of 
attaining that unity are so great that 
we are prepared to sacrifice that for the 
present moment, if we find that the 
ways and means offered to us of attain- 
ing our ideals do not come up to the 
standard wdiich we have set up. That, 
I venture to submit, my Lord Chair- 
man, is the beginning of the anti- 
separatioiiist League and ideals. If 
that is so,” it may be asked, “ why did 
you then 18 months ago start this move- 
ment? ” As I submitted to you -we had 
our doubts, we had our fears and those 
doubts and fears were shared not only by 
us but by the Government of Burma 
itself. May I invite your attention to 
the despatch of the Government of 
Burma dated the 13th August, 1930? 


The Government of Burma expressed 
those doubts and fears in this 
language: -‘The Government of Burma 
could not possibly agree to separa- 
tion on any other terms, and they 
trust that His Majesty’s Government will 
see fit to sefc at rest any doubts that 
may still exist on the subject. They 
attach importance to the point, for the 
allegation is frequently made in that 
section of the Public Press of Burma 
which is opposed to the recommendation 
of the Statutory Commission that the 
British Government will seize the oppor- 
tunity of separation to reduce Burma to 
the status of a Crown Colony.” Those 
were the doubts and fears of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma. Those were the 
doubts and fears which I shared fully 
and which prompted me to start this 
anti-separationist League. I may in- 
form you, my Lord Chairman, that I 
stood for election on the Anti-Separa- 
tionist card. Without any organisation, 
without any political organisation or 
funds, the Anti-Separationists came in; 
half a million voters stood by them and 
urged them to go on forward. At that 
time we had only the statement of the 
Right Honourable The Prime Minister 
with regard to what is going to be our 
future. Those doubts were further 
vstreiigthened when I recall to my mind 
the - little incident the Burma Delegates 
had at the Burma Round Table 
Conference. One of the Burma Dele- 
gates (he happened to be an English- 
man) expressed the hope that any 
political advancement made to India 
would apply to Burma; he was promptly 
ticked off and he was told that what was 
held out to India was meant for India 
and need not necessarily aiipiy to Burma. 
That increased our fears. That ex- 
pressed the opinion as put forward by 
the Government of Burma. It was at 
no time contemplated, as I submitted, 
that we would form part, a small unit, 
of a great Federation. At the very 
heginniiig when we started this move- 
ment nearly 18 months or 20 months ago, 
some of the papers described us as 
Federationists.” We immediately re- 
pudiated it — that we were not Federa- 
tionists but that we were anti-separa- 
tionists on the basis of the Constitution 
as outlined by the Right Honourable The 
Prime Minister, At that time I would 
ask you to bear in mind that we had 
before ns only the statement of the 
Right Honourable The Prime Minister; 
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the Indian question had not been dis- inent of the Bight Honourable the Secre- 


cussed. Although it had been to 
a certain extent discussedj yet it 
had not been announced what India 
was going to be provided with. 
Eemembering all these facts our 
policy was that we would wait and see 
what was going to be given to India. 
You will notice, my Lord Chairman, 
from the Kesolutions and from the 
discussions that were made in December 
last year, when this first question was 
put to us, we felt, and I still think we 
rightly felt, that the choice given to 
us was extremely narrow; not that we 
did not understand the implications, but 
we thought to ourselves : We will ex- 
press our own desires and our own 
wishes instead of answering the Cj[ues- 
tions put to us. That is the reason why 
we passed that Resolution unanimously; 
that was the opinion of the whole of 
Burma. If I may repeat in substance the 
Resolution passed by us on that occasion 
it comes to this, three points: First, 
that we vwould oppose separation on the 
basis of the Constitution as outlined to 
us : that we would continue to oppose 
separation unless and until we get both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces the 
same amount of responsibility as is 
granted to the Indian Provinces. We 
would further emphatically oppose 
Federation with India unless we get cer- 
tain terms and conditions. One of those 
terms and conditions was tlie right of 
secession. The right of secession at that 
time to my mind was a very small item, 
but the greater conskleTations that 
weighed with me at that time w^ere finan- 
cial rights, financial jiistne,ss, rights 
which were due to us as a part of the 
Indian Federation, but those rights were 
due to us because of the peculiar posi- 
tion we occupy in respect to India. Those 
were the three principles which we 
enunciated. You will further notice, my 
Lord Chairman, that on the second occa- 
sion -when the deliberations were made 
barring nn^self there was no discussion at 
ail on this question of separation or non- 
separation. Since then, time has 
changed; things have been made clearer 
to us, and one Avould naturally ask : 

Wliat is your opinion to-day? No 
doubt, probably, you were justified in 
1930, 1931 and the beginning of 1932, to 
hold the opinion you did, but how aboufc 
it now? ” I should like to put the pre- 
sent position in these words. I cannot 
do better than by referring to a state- 


■ tary of State for India made .in the. 
House of Commons on the 20tli March, 
1933, w'ith this one little addition: To, 
put it summarily : the same range of op- 
portunity and function that it is pro- 
posed to devolve in India either upon the 
Federal Legislature or the Provincial 
Legislatures is in the case of Burma to 
be devolved upon the Burma Legisla- 
ture; the same subjects that in India are 
proposed to be reserved to the Governor- 
General would in Burma be reserved to 
the Governor, and the same .special re- 
sponsibilities that in India axe to he im- 
posed on the Governor-General or the 
Provincial Governors, as the case may be, 
will in Burma be imposed upon, the 
Governor. That is a statement in general 
terms, and inevitably there will be some 
modifications and differences in detail clue 
to the differing circumstances of the twm 
cases; but, broadly speaking, the two sets 
of proposals do correspond closely enough 
to comply fully with the statement made 
by my predecessor in this House on the 
20th January, 1931, that the prospects of 
constitutional advance held out to Burma 
as part of British India wdll not be pre- 
judiced by a decision to separate, and 
they correspond so closely as to satisfy 
also, I should have thought, the stipula- 
tion made by the Burma Legislative 
Council in its resolution of the 22nd 
December for the immediate transfer to 
popular control of at least tlie same 
measure of responsibility, and the same 
subjects and xiowers, as will lie trans- 
ferred to qiopular control in the Indian 
Federation both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces.” 

This statement cleared awniy some of 
the doubts, some of the fears; it clears 
the atmosjihere, but there is still oue 
little one left to my mind, and it is this; 
Yes, we will get if now. How about 20 
years hence? Will we get the same ad- 
vancement that India will get during 
that period? That is not yet clear. That 
is one of the fears, and one of tlie doubts. 
Probably in the course of the discussion 
on the constitutional aspect of the 
problem that ejuestion will arise, and 
probably we shall be in a position to dis- 
cuss that matter, Jiut, in the meantime, 
I should like to say that our holies and 
our aspirations are that w^e should form 
a separate unit, one political entity, an 
equal partner in that great common- 
wealth of nations knowui as the British 
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Empire. ; Witk these words, my Lord 
Chairman^ I would' close my remarks', 

U Ba Pe, 

' My Lord Chairman, I am very glad to 
hear the remarks of my friend U Ivyaw 
Din, who stood at the last election in 
opposition to ns as an anti-separationist. 

I am glad that he has now come to the 
same view as ourselves, that separation 
is the salvation for the country. 

U Kyaw Bin : No. 

U Ba Pe. 

He is out for the same status, namely, 
a separate unit, not as a province or 
unit of Indian Federation, but a sepa- 
rate unit of the British Empire on the 
same footing as those self-governing 
Dominions like Canada, Australia and 
others. That is to say, he is a sepa- 
rationist. Being a separatioiiist I en- 
dorse his remariks as regards the senti- 
ment of the Burmese people on this ques- 
tion. Until 1S85 we were a nation on 
an equal footing with other nations in 
the East. The sentiment of the Burmese 
peO'ple still cherishes that iiosition. By 
accident Burma is placed in the Indian 
Empire to the great financial and mate- 
rial loss of the Burmese people. As a 
part of the Indian Empire we see every 
day ive are handicapped in all ways. 
We suffer in finance, in economics and 
other aspects of our life. We have for 
this reason been asking to be separated 
from India, as far as I remember, since 
1885. As a matter of fact, the first move 
for separation was made hy the Indians 
themselves hy the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1885. We have been, agitating 
for the separation, but up to 1928 or 1929 
neither the Burma Government, nor the 
Government of India, nor the British 
Government would give a fair hearing to 
our request. Fortunately the Indian 
Statutory Commission which visited 
Burma somewhere in 1928 or 1929 oame 
to our rescue, gave prominence to our 
legitimate aspirations and gave an autho- 
ritative, if I may say so, statement of 
the case in their report. Since then the 
separation question has been to the fore 
in the whole of Burma, but, as pointed 
out by my friend U Ivyaw Din, there 
is a section of people in Burma who have 
been influenced, by the writings in Burma, 
to the effect that Burma would suffer if 
she were separated from India. Another 
matter about which the Burmese people, 
were very much troubled was the posi 


tion which Burma, supposing she were 
not a Crown Colony, would attain in the 
future' after separation. Fortunately 
these points have been more or less 
settled, and we have now only one course 
left, and that course is to accept sepa- 
ration and work on the consideration of 
a constitiition for a separated Burma. 

I may say in Burma there is no Biirman 
who can be classified as a Federalist, 
that is, for perpetual and unconditional 
federation with India. There is no Bur- 
man with that view. There may be a 
few Indians who believe in the federa- 
tion, but all the indigenous races in 
Burma are dead against entering the 
Indian Federation perpetually and un- 
conditionally. My friends of the anti- 
separationist camp, they too, if I may 
say so, are separationists and not Fed- 
eralists. The only difference between us, 
the separationists proper, and the anti- 
separationist, is a difference in method 
and not in objective. We are out for the 
same objective, Dominion status, only 
;we differ in method. The difference 
between me and my friend, Dr. Ba iMaw, 
is the difference between Mr. Cosgrave 
and Mr. de Valera. So our aims , are 
the same. The method, of course, is 
different. But the difference in methods 
is due to uncertainty as regards Burma’s 
future after separation. Since those un- 
certainties have been removed, I should 
think there would have been only one 
method, and the method that is followed 
by us so far. I can quote ad nauseam 
from the speeches of iiiy friends Dr, Ba 
Maw, U Kyaw Din and U Chit Hlaing 
in support of my statement that they are 
separationists as ourselves, except that 
they differ from us in methods for obtain- 
ihg the same objective. 

I may say we regard this question of 
separation and federation as formally 
settled in Burma, as there is no Fed- 
eralist, and the uncertainties that led 
my friends to form their anti-separa- 
tionist League were also cleared up by 
the statement made by the Bight Honour- 
able the Secretary of State for India. 
On this question of separation versus 
federation, I do not tixink there need be 
much more said. I do not think any 
one of the Delegates will differ from me 
when I say that once the constitution 
that is to be given to Burma is one more 
or less in line with, our aspirations, the 
question of separation or federation will 
die a natural death, I do not think I 
need waste the time of the Committee 
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miicli iBore on the point. I think I have 
indicated it sufficiently to sho.w that there 
is no difference of opinion as far as this 
question of separation is eoncerned. We 
are out here for separation, and I am 
sure my friends opposite will also sup- 
port me in this aspect. 

UCliitHlamg, 

My Lord, as a Member of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, as a man who 
had, from the stqrt of the dyarchical 
institutions in Burma, non-co-operated 
with the Dyarchical Council, up to the 
time I was invited to the Burma Round 
Table Conference, I had been a non-co- 
operator for the past ten years. Only as 
an instance, on this separation question 
I had to co-operate with Government and 
took part in the Round Table Confer- 
ence simply because the question of 
principle of separation of Burma from 
India had been discussed at the first 
Indian Round Table Conference wdtli 
three Delegates sent by the Burma Gov- 
ernment, all of whom are separationists, 
and none of the non-separationists were 
made parties to the Delegation. As 
President of the General Council of 
Burmese Associations I had tO' cable 
to the first Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence for not allowing ns to take part in 
the Conference. Afterwards we were in- 
vited to the Burma Round Table Confer- 
ence. 

At the Burma Round Table Conference 
only four or five of us stood as anti- 
separatioiiists, and requested the Con- 
ference to refer the matter of separa- 
tion or federation to tlie people of 
Burma. At the end of the Burma Round 
Table Conference the Prime Minister was 
good enough to I’efer the question of 
federation or separation to the elec- 
torate of Burma, with the constitution 
outlined by him for Burma, if separated, 
and also the result of the two Sessions 
of the Indian Round Table Conference. 
The Prime Minister’s statement, and 
the result of the two Sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference were 
published in Englisb and in Burmese by 
tlie Burma Government and distributed 
in thousands and thousands to the people 
of the electorates of Burma. This is 
one of the specimens of it, (Producing 
same.) This is a Burmese copy and an 
English copy. As the Committee knows 
full well the Burmese can read and WTite 
more than any Indian race, and 
especially when the Burmese copies are 


■given to them they can understand the: ’ 
contents of them. On the strength ,, of 
these publications, wherein is contained 
the result of. the two Indian Conferences, 
the Burma Round Table Conference and 
the speecli of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Burma in the Legislative 
Council as to how the voting should be 
done, this was all ivell known to the 
people, those being distributed by the 
Government. Statements have been 
made in Burma as well as in other 
places that there have been misrepre- 
sentations as regards the terms of 
secession, the terms of federation and all 
that. These are not contained in the 
Government papers that were distributed 
to the people. Those were the things 
that occurred to the Members of the 
Burma Legislature in December, 1932, 
over a month after the election. The 
election was on the 9th November. 
On the 9th of November there was 
nothing about secession before the elec- 
torate. There was nothing about condi- 
tional Federation before the electorate. 
Before the electorate there was only tlie 
statement of the Prime Alinister, the 
Burma Round Table Conference, and the 
two Indian Conferences, and they were 
all knowm to the iieople when they voted. 
Anti-separationist candidates secui'ed 
over five lakhs; that means over half a 
million votes, while the separationists 
secured 270,000, just a little over half 
the votes secured by the anti-scparation- 
ists. That .was the result of the election. 
U Kyaw Din has stated to the Committee 
that he was an anti-separationist. Since 
he became a Minister uiKler the Burma 
Government. I believe he has burned 
Foderationi.st now. So if such somer- 
saults are to be considered now in the 
light of their position or in the light of 
their change of views, would not it be 
dangerous to say, ‘‘ What was the result 
of the election? ’’ The result of the elec- 
tion was that there were more anti- 
separationists than separationists. There 
were 42 anti-separationists in the 
Council as a result of the elec- 
tion ; 29 separationists and nine 

neutrals. That was all known and 
that was all clear to the Burma Govern- 
Tiient and to the British Government, too. 
In fact, the figures were all given clearly 
in the Burma Legislative Council avhen a 
Member of the Council asked the result 
of the elections at various representa- 
tions, and that was given. Therefore, I 
submit to this Committee that His 
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Majesty’s Governiiieiit lias given a pledge 
to the people of Burma that their desires 
— ^their votes — will weigh in respect of 
separation or Federation, and did not say 
one single word in reference to the 
Burma Coiiiicil’s Resolution. They just 
left it to the electorate of Burma, the 
people of Burma, and did not say it was 
to be decided by the decision of the 
Burma Council. In the oourse of five or 
six weeks after the election what was the 
result .P As it has already appeared, as 
in the instance of some friends here, too, 
some anti-separationists became sexiara- 
tionists or conditional separationists. 
That had nothing to do with the elec- 
torate. The electorate have decided by a 
large majority that they prefer to 
federate according to the terms given by 
the Prime Minister, and that is the deci- 
sion of the electorate of Burma. I sub- 
mit that should be binding on the people 
of Burma and should be sufficient for the 
British Government to act upon. If, by 
some unfortunate or fortunate things that 
happened, some of the anti-separationists 
became separationists in the course of six 
months or a year, if that were to be 
taken as the deciding factor, I think in 
another six months or a year there will 
b© more separationists in Burma than 
there were over a year ago. That 
would be because separationists have the 
advantage, especially in Burma, so far 
as their connections with Government are 
concerned. Anti-separationists have been 
considered in the eyes of the Burma 
Government to be almost anti-British. 
That might be considered rather strange, 
but it is a fact, all the same. In fact, 
as soon as I got the invitation of the 
Joint Select Committee to come to 
England, I wanted to start at once almost 
and tried to come here. ‘‘ No,” they 
said, you must go at a certain time; 
you must travel in a certain way; you 
must not travel by a non-British line.” 
I was asked, further, as to why I wanted 
to come earlier, and as regards how 
allowances were to be given to me, and 
so forth. This is the unfortunate posi- 
tion of anti-separationists in the eyes of 
the Burma Government. Particularly so 
in this respect, because the Burma 
Government’s position so far has been 
in favour of separation right through. 

As regards TJ Ba Pe’s statement that 
there is no Burman Federationist in 
Burma, that depends entirely on how h© 
defines Federationists. The British GoV’- 
ernment hae given us only two issues to 


answer. When I happened to be Presi- 
dent of the Burma Legislative Oouiicii 
for eight days there was only one reso- 
lution that was put up, and that was a 
resolution for separation. No other 
resolution was put up; and I said, If 
you have any other resolution, put it.” 
There was none, so I asked the Member 
who put forward that resolution to move. 
He said he did not want to move. The 
result was, I had no other course But to 
do my duty and to ask them whether 
they had any amendment to move. Then 
amendments were put in. When amend- 
ments were put in I said the amendments 
were not in order, and they were dis- 
satisfied and they moved a resolution of 
non-confidence against me. That shows 
— and it will be shown now — that there 
are only two alternatives open to the 
Burma Legislative Council or to Burma 
— either to separate or to federate. If 
you want to separate you must se|)arate 
on the Prime Minister’s statement. If 
you want to federate you must federate 
on the Prime Minister’s statement. No 
■other conditions can be added, neither 
can the two alternatives be modified. 
That was my view as Council President, 
and I expressed it, and I submit that 
was a proper and correct view. Now, it 
has been proved by the December Reso- 
lution of conditional federation and con- 
ditional separation. The British Gov- 
ernment said: No, this is not the way 
you should have put it and that is am- 
biguous.” What I submit is, that w© 
have only two courses open, either to 
separate on the terms of the Prime 
Minister’s statement or to federate on 
the terms of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment. There is no other course. We are 
asked to take only one of them. Take 
one of the two. So we tried our best in 
the April-May Session. U Ba Maw and 
myself put forward our resolution on the 
lines of the Premier’s statement. The 
debate went on. We were asked how* 
long it ivould take. We said it wmuid 
take 12 days. That was the natural 
course of events. But, though the rules 
in the Council gave a speaker 30 minutes, 
the speeches were lengthened to four 
hours, five hours, and 10 hours, with the 
result that, when the tw*elfth day came, 
there was no end of it. It was talked 
out. That was the April-May Session. 
Then when the scheme for Burma was 
presented to this Committee and a copy 
was sent to Burma for the consideration 
of the Burma Legislative Council, we 
again put forward our amendment to the 
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proposed Constitution, and that was 
that, of the two- alternatives, we w^ould 
rather take the federal alternative. That 
amendment was thrown <yut by the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, up to this -day, the 
Burma Legislative Council win. Those 
who were against separation -were not 
given the right to give their own opinion 
to prove that we are in favour of fede- 
ration -on the terms of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Statement, because of these hitches 
and obstacles that w’ere put in our way. 
That is the position of affairs in the 
Burma Legislative Council. What i. 
would submit, finally, to the Committee 
is that we are only sent here to offer 
to confer with this Committee, not as 
representatives of various parties; we 
were not elected by the people to present 
their views here, but we were only 
selected by the Burma Government, and 
WG have come and we are presenting our 
own views, and that is not binding on 
the people, because we have not the 
mandate of the people to speak as such. 
But what I would submit to the Com- 
mittee is that the people have already 
given their votes as an electorate to the 
question of separation or Federation on 
the 9th November, 1932, on the lines as 
given by the Premier and about which 
pamphlets have been widely distributed 
in all parts of Burma in Burmese as well 
as in English ; therefore, I submit that 
the decision is binding upon the people 
of Burma as well as upon the British 
Government and this Committee to main- 
tain that that is the decision of the 
people of Burma. With these words I 
leave the matter in the Committee’s 
hands. 

U Them Mam%g\ 

My Lord Chairman, I beg to take you 
as briefly as possible through the his- 
tory of the demand for separation and 
to discuss at the same time first the 
reasons for the demand ; secondly, the 
question as to whether there has been 
any change of public opinion as regards 
separation; thirdly, as to what have been 
the causes of the apparent change in the 
public opinion, and lastly as to what 
appears to he the only course open now. 
Shortly after the .well-known aiiiiounee- 
nicnt of the 20th August, 1917, was made 
by the Secretary of State for India, the 
Burmese people held public meetings and 
resolved that Burma should bo separated 
from India. As a matter of fact, strong 
Delegations were sent to wait upon the 
Secretary of State for India and the 


Viceroy in connection with the people’s 
demand for separation from India. 'I’lie 
demand then was so intense that the 
Indians in Burma felt that they should 
not interefere. My honourable friend, 
Mr. Tsmbji, who is here as a member 
of the Delegation, moved at a meeting of 
the Burma Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee in 1916-17 that the question of 
separation was one for the people of 
Burma to decide. That was a question 
in which Indians could not interfere. The 
result of the agitation in favour of 
separation in those days, my Lord Chair- 
man, wms a paragraph in the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms popularly 
known as the Montford Report, being 
a Report of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford — I am referring to para- 
graph 198 of that Report. They say ; 

We have not included Burma in our 
survey except in so far as while the Pro- 
vince remains part of the Indian polity, 
it is necessary to provide for its re- 
presentation in the Central Governraent. 
Our reasons are that Burma is not India. 
Its people belong to another race, in 
another stage of political development, 
and its problems are altogethei* clilTerent. 
IFor instance, the application to Burma 
of the general principles of throwuhig 
open the Public Service more widely to 
Indians, would only mean the replace- 
ment of one alien bureaucracy by 
another.’’ The Burmese people also 
sent two deputations to wait on the Sec- 
retary of State for India in connection 
with the proposed Constitutional Re- 
forms in the years 1919 and 1920, and 
in those days the people were unani- 
mously in favour of separation, and the 
deputations presented what was then 
called a monster memoriai demanding 
the separation of Burma from India. 
The Joint Select Committee on the Gov- 
ernment of India Bill, 1919, also left 
out Burma to begin with for separate 
treatment. I am referring, my Lord 
Chamman, to the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, paragrapli 8, They say, 
/‘There remain certain other topics 
which do not conveniently fall within 
any particular clause. The finst of these 
is the treatment of Burma, and after 
hearing evidence, the Committee have 
not advised that Burma should be in- 
cluded within the scheme. They do not 
doubt but that the Burmese have de- 
served and should receive a Constitution 
analogous to that provided in this Bill 
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for their Indian fellow subjects. But 
Burma is only by accident part of the 
responsibility of the Governor-General of 
India. The Burmese are as distinct from 
the Indians in race and language as 
they are from the British.” That was 
ill the year 1919-20. As I have' submitted 
before, iny Lord Chairman, the Burma 
deputations urged for separation accord- 
ing to the mandate that had been given 
by the people of Burma unanimously; at 
the same time they had to fight in 
those days against certain Constitu- 
tional schemes which were popularly 
knowm then as the Craddock Schemes: 
those schemes having been set up in 
rivalry to the reforms proposed hy the 
Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. We did not succeed in those 
clays in our agitation for separation, as 
our attention was constantly diverted 
by tbe struggle against the rival scheme. 
With reference to this niy honourable 
friend, Dr. Ba Maw^ who is a Member 
of the Delegation and who is a very pro- 
minent leader of the anti-seiiarationists, 
observed in the Burma Legislative 
Council: ‘‘ We all know that 10 years 
ago, 15 years ago, and as every separa- 
tionist Member of the House will admit, 
even 20 years ago, when Burma wms 
clamouring unitedly with one will and 
with one clesire for separation, the British 
Government never condescended to lend 
its ear to that cry.” My Lord Chair- 
man, here is an admission that we have 
been united, 10 juars ago, 15 years ago, 
20 years ago, with one will and with one 
desire in our clamour, as he puts it, for 
separation. Since then, my Lord Cliair- 
man, the Indian Statutory Commission 
under the Chairmanship of the Bight 
Honourable Sir John Simon has visited 
the country and the Government of 
Burma submitted a Memorandum on 
separation to that Commission, setting 
out all the points in favour of separa- 
tion, all the grounds that have been 
urged by the people of Burma from time 
to time in support of their demand for 
separation. They pointed out in the 
course of that Memorandum first that : 
“ Sufficient consideration has not been 
given to the special circumstances and 
needs of the Province by the Indian 
Legislature and by the Government of 
India.” Secondly, they pointed out 
that “ the representation of Burma in 
the Indian Legislature has been too weak 
to exercise any influence in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ” and they say ‘‘ from the 
nature of things Burma has not and never 


can have any effective voice in sliapino- 
policy in the Indian Legislature.” 
Thirdly, they pointed out that “ the dis- 
abilities of Burma are already beginning 
to assume a moi'e positive form; it ivas 
becoming increasingly evident that 
Burmese interests sometimes diverged 
very considerably from those of India,” 
and they referred to the policy of dis- 
criminating protection that has been 
adopted by the Government of India 
much to the detriment of Burma. They 
mentioned the protection of the Indian 
steel industry, the paper industry, and 
they also referred to export duties on 
rice, hides and skins, and in this connec- 
tion they ended up by observing that 
“ The interests of the two countries have 
already begun to diverge and clashes are 
likely to become more and more frequent, 
and it is inevitable that when there is a 
clash the interests of the smaller country 
must go to the wmll; the smaller country 
must be overshadowed by the larger. 
Indeed, there is a danger that our indi- 
viduality will be submerged.” Then, the 
Government of Burma -went on to point 
out that caste is the one vital structure 
w'hich Hinduism has dealt her and that 
it is the negation of everything that con- 
stitutes a nation and that these difficul- 
ties do not exist in Burma. The Bur- 
mans, they sa,y, in fact, approximate far 
more closely to the ordinary conception 
of a nation than the Indians and tbe 
Oanstitiitional problem, if separated from 
that of India, is at once reduced to man- 
ageable proportions and becomes far 
simpler. Then, the}^ proceeded to point 
out that separation would enable Burma 
to cut herself fiue from many perplexities 
iwhich need not really concern her. 
Then, they also pointed out that Bur- 
mese contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment ivere unduly heavy and that though 
the incidence of taxation per head of the 
population is heavier in Burma than in 
any other Province the Province is still 
the most undeveloped part of British 
India. Then, they concluded by saying 
that the closer British India approaches 
to resiiousible Government the less justi- 
fication there is for a position in which 
Burma is included in British India for 
reasons of administrative convenience. 
They supplemented their grounds for 
separation in a separate note, a note on 
the financial settlement effected by the 
Meston Committee. In that Memoran- 
dum, my '.Lord Chairman, they pointed 
out how badly Burma has fared under 
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tlie various financial settlements with the 
Government of Indiaj and they pointed 
out that the Burma taxpayer is making 
a contribution of a very substantial 
amount for the benefit of India. There, 
in addition to the export duties on rice, 
hides and skins, they referred to the un- 
fairness of excise duties on petrol and 
kerosene oil, and the income tax. They 
summarised the position in this para- 
graph-paragraph 41 of the Memoran- 
diini: “The picture which is outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs is that of a 
Province in which the incidence of both 
Central and Provincial revenue is far in 
excess of that in other Provinces; which 
furnishes Central revenues that, in com- 
parison with those furnished by other 
Provinces, are increasingly large and 
rapidly expanding: in which is levied 
Provincial revenue that, though large 
and containing receipts of heavy amount 
not levied in other Provinces, is in com- 
parison wdtli Central revenue inelastic; 
and in which Provincial expenditure has 
in recent years expanded with great 
rapidity. This expansion has been occa- 
sioned, not only by the conditions com- 
man to all Provinces under a reformed 
system of Government, hut also by the 
absence in Burma of the standard 
of material and administrative develop- 
ment which had been attained in other 
Provinces.’’ The Statutory Commission, 
my Lord Chairman, heard evidence and 
travelled very extensively in Burma, to 
see whether there was a genuine public 
opinion in favour of separation. This is 
what the Commissioners themselves say 
in Volume I of their Eeport at page 77 : 
“ The Statutory Commission has visited 
Burma, and taken evidence there; it has 
travelled, by rail and by water, consider- 
able distances, and has taken the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what it could, both of 
the village life and of the industrial 
enterprises of that country — the oil fields, 
the great port of Bangoon, the former 
capital Mandalay, and some other towns 
in the Irrawaddy Valley. We must 
endeavour to bring home to the British 
Parliament and the British people in 
what the difference between Burma and 
the rest of India essentially consists,” 
and then they procteeded to adumbrate 
their points about the difference between. 
Burma and the rest of India. Then, my 
Lord Chairman, in their Repoi't the 
Statutory Commission stated: “We 
have come to a definite conclusion that 
nothing but the most overwhelming con- 


siderations could justify the continued 
retention of Burma within the Govern- 
ment of India.” I am quoting from the 
report at page 184. Their reasons for 
the recommendation are, firstly, that there 
was a strong demand for separation; 
secondly, the Constitutional difficulty of 
giving Burma a suitable place in any 
Centralised system ; and, thirdly, diver- 
gence of interests between the tivo 
countries. They actually referred to the 
discriminative tariff policy and instances 
in which the interests of Burma had been 
overlooked by the Government of India. 

I submit, my Lord Chairman, that all 
these reasons given by tbe Statutory 
Commission for separating Burma from 
India are still valid. Incidentally J may 
point out that both the Government of 
Burma and the Statutory CVmimissioii 
recognised that there were anti-sex)ara- 
tionists or, rather, so-called anti-'Separa- 
tionists, and they gave their ex- 
planations for the existence of 
such persons; for instance, the 
Government of Burma in its Memoran- 
dum on separation, at paragra^ffi 3, 
observed: “Some Bunimn political 

leaders believe that by maintaining tbe 
connection between Burma and India, 
Burma will get solf-governmicnt more 
quickly than if it stood alone; but even 
these politicians desire merely to- post- 
pone the question of separation and no 
one in Burma believes that the Bormans 
will acquiesce permanently in being 
governed by a self-governing India. If 
so, ultimate separation is merely a ques- 
tion of time.” Then the Statutory Com- 
mission also observed at page 184: “ We 
ourselves have little doubt from what we 
saw and heard in Burma tliat so far as 
there is public opinion in the country it 
is stt’ongly in favour of separation; that 
among thinking Bormans the great 
majority desire sejuaration immediately, 
and that it is only tbe eleiuents which 
derive their political inspiration from 
corresponding .Indian sources that would 
postpone *sex>aratif)n, for they liclicvo that 
Burmese political progress may be 
hastened by a further period of associa- 
tion with India.” Lord (Iminnan, 

the observations are still correct that 
those ivho style themselves as anti-sepa- 
rationists are really imr. aiiti-scjjiira- 
tionists, in the sense that they would 
' join the Indian Federation uncondi- 
tionally without an intention of seceding 
therefr-om. They are only holding out 
in the hope that they might get a better 
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Constitution by remaining for some years 
more in the Indian Federation. The 
recommendation of the Statutory Com- 
mission was that Burma should be sepa- 
rated from India immediately and that 
an aiinoiincement to that effect shonld 
he made immediately. The Burma Legis- 
latiue Council welcomed the recommenda- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Legisla- 
ture of Burma passed a Resolution in 
favour of separation on the IStli Febru- 
ary, 1929, just to give the assurance to 
the ^ Statutory Commission, although that 
assurance was hardly necessary, that it 
was the genuine desire of the people that 
there should he separation from India, 
and on the 9th August, 1930, the Burma 
Legislative Council passed a Resolution 
thanking the Royal Statutory Commis- 
sion for having recommended separation 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of Burma. The Government cf 
Burma also supported the recommenda- 
tion, and the Government of India in 
their despatch on the Report of the 
Statutory Ooiiimission also accepted sepa- 
ration in principle. I am referring to 
page 83 of the despatch. At page 84 
thereof the Governnieiit of India • 

We endorse the view expressed hy the 
Commission that so far as there is public 
opinion in Burma it is strongly in favour 
of separation. We support in principle 
the proposal that Burma should now be 
separated. We accept the view of the 
Commission that there is nothing to be 
gained by postponing separation to any 
fater stage in the Constitutional growth 
of British India. If separation he 
accepted in principle, the present re- 
vision of the whole Constitution or gov- 
eminent in British India supplies the 
appropriate occasion for making the 
change. 

Then, my Lord, we come to the Indian 
Round Table Conference, and your Lord- 
ship will remember that there was a bub- 
Comniittee No. lY dealing with Burma, 
and that Committee recommended separa- 
tion, and that recommendation was noted 
at a full meeting of the Indian Round 
Table Conference. 

While I am dealing with the Indian 
Round Table Confei’ence, my Lord, might 
I refer your Lordship to an observation 
made by Lord Reel at page 196 of the 
proceedings. His Lordship observed : 

I spent some little time in Burma laet 
January, One always gains mnch more 
from personal observation than from any 
nnmber of blue books. My, experience 


was, during the weeks I spent in Bunn a, . 
that there was an extraordinarily strong 
and widespread desire to be separated 
from the Indian Empire.” My Lord, 
here is a statement corroborating the re- 
port of tiie Statutory Comini ss ion on 
personal observation. 

Then, my Lord, we come to what 
appears to me to be the iliirning point 
in the history of the demand for separa- 
tion. The All-India Congress at Karachi 
in April, 1981, resolved, as pointed out 
at page 4 of the sketch on Constitutional 
Developments in Burma: This Con- 

gress recognises the right of the people 
of Burma to claim separation from India 
and to establish an independent Biirman 
State.” What is important is in the 
rest of the resolution or to remain an 
autonomous partner-in a free India with 
a right of separation at any time they 
maj’’ desire to exercise it.” 

Mr. Isaac Foot: What date was that, 
did you say? 

U Them Maung. 

That is March-April, 1931. That was 
the turning point. There is a definite 
statement that the Indian Congress was 
prepared to recognise the right of Bjurma 
to secede from the federation at any 
time, and that offer ivas repeated in the 
course of the Budget debate in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on the 17th March, 
1932. As stated at page 5 of the Sketch 
on Constitutional Jlevelopments the 
generally expressed opinion was that no 
obstacle should be placed in the way of 
allowing Burma to decide either for 
separation or for federation : that a de- 
cision of Burma to enter the Federation 
should not be irrevocable, and that the 
question of separation at some future 
date shonld not be ruled out. My Lord, 
the Resolution passed at the All-India 
Congress at Karachi was absolutely non- 
official so the seal of authority was put 
on it by the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in March, 1932. I submit, my Lord, 
that what was done then has been the 
real cause of the apparent change in 
public opinion - 

V Chit Illamg : Hear, hear 1 

TJ Them Maung. 

My honourable friend, U Chit^ Hlaing, 
actually says hear, hear, at this stage. 
I am glad that thereby he is admitting 
by implication the correctness of my 
observations. Your Lordship will see 
that this discussion in this Ijegislative 
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Assembly was some Biontlis before the 
general elect ion. Tbe resnlt was that 
the country was told in the course of the 
election campaigns that there would be 
this right to secede from the Federation 
at any time at the will of the people of 
Burma. My Lord, may I stop here for 
a moment to discuss the attitude of the 
Indians hy way of explaining the resolu- 
tion passed at Karachi and the trend 
of discussion in the Legislative Assem* 
bly? As the Government of Burma have 
pointed out in the ‘‘Views of Local 
Government on the recommendations of 
the Indian Statutory Commission, 1930,” 
on page 306: “The Indian community 
naturally regards separation with dis- 
like. For obvious reasons they woyld 
prefer that Burma should remain part 
of British India, and also no doubt 
partly as the result of recent disturbances 
in Rangoon, they look forward to sepa- 
ration with some apprehension.” 

The Government of India also in their 
despatch at pages 82 and 83 looked at 
separation from a purely Indian point 
of view. They observed at page 82 that 
“ it would nob be safe to accept at 
present the Commission’s finding that 
separation could fairly be effected in such 
a way as to do no financial injury to 
India.” Again they observe a little 
lower down on the same page : “ It 

would still be necessary to assess the 
economic effect on India of a separated 
Burma.” ' So my Lords see that the 
apprehensions of Indians in Banna were 
to a certain extent shared by the Gov- 
ernment of India also. Having regard 
to the apprehensions of Indians over the 
question of separation there can be no 
wonder that there should be this resolu- 
tion passed at the All-India Congress 
at Karachi, that there should be this 
offer made in the course of the Budget 
Debate in the Legislative Assembly. 
However, in fairness to a certain section 
of Indians who are so ably led by my 
lioiiourable friend Mr. Tyabji, who is on 
this Delegation, I must refer, my Lord, 
to another passage in the Locial Govern- 
ment’s views oil page 306. The Govern- 
ment of Burma observe : “As far, as the 
GovermiiGnt of Burma are aware the 
attitude of thinking Indians resident in 
Burma is quite correct. They recognised 
that if Burmaiis generally, after full 
consideration of the issues involved, die- 
sire that Burma should be separated 
from India, that desire should he acceded 
to unless it can be demonstrated that 


for financial, military, or other reasons 
separation is not a practicable proposi- 
tion. Most of them recognise, too, that 
it will be diffi.cult to establish a cMveat 
of this kind in face of the recent con- 
clusion of the Commission, and it is 
probable that they will concentrate 
mainly on securing protection for their 
interests in the new Constitution of 
Burma.” The same views were given 
expression to by Mr. Tyabji in the 
Burma Legislative Council. He said : 

“ I stood for election on the neutral 
ticket on the understanding that I would 
not cast my vote either for separation or 
federation, and after the question was 
decided, that I would do my best in the 
interests of Burma and for the con- 
stituency 11611011 I have the honour to re- 
present. I decided, Sir, to take up this 
attitude not this year for electioneering 
purposes, but since 1916-17, when at the 
Burma Provincial Congress Committee I 
had the honour to move a resolution 
stating that it was for the Burmese 
people to decide whether they would 
separate from or federate iritli India. 
The Indian National Congress, at many 
of its sessions, has passed similar resolu- 
tions, and the great leaders who have 
come from India, amongst whom was 
Mahatma Gandhi, stated to the Indians 
in Burma, that in their opinion, the 
Indians should be neufTal on this ques- 
tion. This position of neutrality, Sir, 
has been generally accepted for many 
years, so much so that in this Council, 
almost on every debate mi the separa- 
tion question, tiie Indian Members have 
taken up a neutral attitude. Therefore, 
Sir, I represent that party of Indians 
living in Burma whiclq though claiming 
the full right of citizenship, forgo that 
right on this issue voluntarily and gladly, 
to uphold the principles of self-deter- 
mination for smaller nations. If the 
Burmese peoxile docu'de in effect to 
separate from India, I 'would tell this 
House that India as a wliole (of course, 
there will be di.ssentients. Sir) will not 
feel aggrieved. They will W'ish Burma 
godspeed to her <.lGstination and to her 
desired goal and to that liber ty which 
is the birthright of every nation.” 

My Lord, as I was submitting to your 
Lordship, there was an inducement held 
out by the Indians by their resolution 
at the Karachi Congress and by the dis- 
cussion in the Legislative Assembly, 
There was an inducement Imld out to 
Burma to join the Federation, with hopes 
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of secessioB .witli a bettor Constitution 
ill tbe near future, I submit that in- 
ducement has warped. Hence the 
apparent change of public opinion. In 
addition to that inducement, there was 
generah dissatisfaction with the suggested 
Constitution for a separated Burma as ■ 
outlined by the Bight Honourable the 
Prime Minister at the end of the Burma 
Round Table Conference. I submit, my 
Lord, that those are the real reasons for 
the apparent change in public opinion. 
Then there came the General Election, 
of which my honourable friend U Chit 
Hlaiiig has spoken at some length. T 
only wish to say, in reply, that at the 
General Election the right of secession 
was taken for granted. 

U Chit Illaing : No. 

U Them Maung. 

My friends say No. 

U Chit Illaing i Where is it? 

U Them Maung. 

But I know for a fact that in the course 
of the electioneering campaign the right 
of secession was referred to as a matter 
within practical politics, and for their 
authority they gave the resolution of the 
Karachi Congress and the discussion in 
the Legislative xVssembly. They also told 
the country that necessai-y modification 
of the Indian Constitution to suit the 
conditions of Burma could be obtained. 
They also dilated on the defects in the 
Constitution that had been outlined for 
Burma by the Prime Minister. In addi- 
tion to this, there was the Indian in- 
fluence, or rather the influence of that 
section of the Indian Community which 
was against separation, making itself 
felt during the General Election. In this 
connection, my Lord, I beg to refer to 
the Report on the Administration of 
Burma for 1931-32, page 10. There the 
Government of Burma observed : Tbe 

Indians formed an association known as 
the Burma-Indian Association, for the 
purpose of protecting their injierests in 
Burma, and they are currently believed 
to have given financial assistance to some 
anti-seiiarationist leaders. So my Lord 
Chairman, the result of the General 
Election was affected by the proposition 
that there would be this right of secession 
at our pleasure at any time, by the pro^ 
position that suitable modifications in the 
general Constitution would be made for , 
Burma, and the general dissatisfaction 
with the Constitution outlined for Burma 
also had a good deal to do with the reshIt 


of the election. But what was the deci- 
sion given by the people of Burma in ■ : 
the General "Election? My submission 
is that they simply decided they were 
not prepared to accept the Constitution 
as outlined by the Prime Minister for a 
separated Burma. That is the only 
reason why there should have been these 
resolutions of the Burma Legislative 
Council, which would at first sight appear 
to you to he perfectly ineaiiingless, but 
read in the light of my submissions, your 
Lordship will see at once that all these 
resolutions in the Burma- Legislative 
Council are unanimous in opposing un- 
conditional Federation and in demandiiig 
a better Constitution for separation. 

Now, my Lord Chairman, we come to 
another stage, at which we have to con- 
sider whether Burnia should be separated 
from India or federated with it. As ob- 
served by His Highness the Maharajah of 
Alwar at the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, page 196, and in the Simon Com- 
mission Report, if there is anything 
emphatic, anj^thing definite, it is about 
the separation of Burma. The Commis- 
sioners say: We come to the definite 

conclusion that nothing hut the most 
ovex'whelming considerations could justify 
the continued retention of Burma within 
the Government of India.’’ Now, the 
question before us is whether it can be 
said that there are overwhelming con- 
siderations for the retention of Burma 
within the Government of India. In 
other words, the question is : Has there 
been a genuine change of public opinion 
as regards separation? Has it veered 
round in favour of Federation? I sub- 
mit, my Lords, that the answer is No. 
As pointed out by my honourable friend, 
U Ba Pe, there is no one who is really 
an anti-separationist in Burma. In this 
connection, if I may quote my honourable 
friend, U Ba Maw again, he said in the 
Burma Legislative Council : There h 

at present a great deal of discussion re- 
garding the actual meaning of the term 
^ anti-separation.’ Several people in the 
House as well as outside have tried to 
give all sorts of meanings to the term. 
I personally have been subjected to the 
most scurrilous attacks for my definition 
of it. There are actually influences out- 
side the House as well as inside working 
to commit a fraud on the conn try by mis- 
using the term * anti-separation ’ and 
giving it Jin extremely literal meaning in 
order to make * anti-separation ’ mean 
unconditional and perpetual Federation 
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w.ith India. In tliese circumstances, Sir, 
1 consider it is extremely important for 
the purpose of a proper and fair discns' 
sioii that the House should know the real 
meaning of this term. Sir, that meaning 
is in those Jubilee Hail resolutions that 
is the definite voice of the anti-separa- 
tionists of Burma, and any meaning that 
goes beyond the Jubilee Hall resolutions 
is a betrayal.” My Lord, you have got 
the Jubilee Hall Meeting referred to by 
Dr. Ba Maw at page 6 of the Sketch of 
Constitutional Developments in Burma. 
My honourable friend, Dr. Ba Maw, later 
on in the same speech admitted that the 
Jubilee Hall resolutions are nothing more 
than an attitude of protest, and as for 
my honourable friend, U Chit Hlaing, 
and the party that he leads, they are not 
anti-separationists in the real sense of 
the term either. IT Chit Hlaing said in 
the Bnrma Legislative Council on the 
16tli December, 1932: ^‘Another matter 
on which I wish to speak is the allega- 
tion by the honourable Finance Mem- 
ber that I am a perpetual Federa- 
tionist. I do not know from where he 
heard this. Since the time separation 
came to be talked about, three or four 
years ago now, I said that we should 
federate with India only when we could 
get what we wanted, and also at the 
Jubilee Hall Convocation on 12th July, 
at which I was the Chairman, I declared 
that Federation with India would only 
be agreed to provided we get what we 
wanted. It does not mean perijetual 
Federation, but Federation only when 
we get our demands. I do not mean un- 
conditional Federation as mentioned by 
the Prime Minister.” Then, he again 
observed, on the 22ncl December, 1932, 
Some say that they are not permanent 
Federationists ; no, there is none. There 
may have been misunderstanding. So 
far as that is concerned, I pei'sonally have 
no mind to federate permanently. I do 
not entertain such an idea now nor shall 
I do so in flit lire. Far be it- from me to 
have a desire to federate permanently 
with India. I have no intentiozi of 
federating perma.nentiy even with the 
British Government. I have said this 
not only here hut also at the Burma 
Round Table Conference.” So, my Lord, 
the position remains that there is not a 
single Federationist in Burma; we are 
all unanimous in favour of SepAaration. 
The difference between us is only as to 
the c^uestion of time. We separationists 
say that Burma should be separated now, 


but the so-called aiiti-separatioiiists wisli 
to remain in the Federation for some 
years, hoping that, they would be able' 
to get out of the Federation in the near 
future iwith .a better Coiistitiition. That 
is ■ the only difference between us. .My 
Lord Chair, man, what I regard', as the 
key to their attitude can be found in 
the' speeches of niy .honourable, .friends. 
TJ Chit Hlaing and Dr. .Ba iM'awn. For 
instance, IT Chit Hlaing said in ^ the 
Burma Legislative Council on the. 22nd 
December, 1932 : “ In niy opinion, .if . the 
British Government have a real desire to' 
separate Burma from India they should 
give her a Constitution superior to the 
one outlined for India.” My Lord wdll 
see at once that there is here a little 
confusion of ideals. We agitated for 
separation; we sent deputations in 19.1 (>, 
1917, 1919, 1920, and sO' on ; we asked 
for separation; but, when separation is 
held out to us, U Chit Hlaing thinks 
that it is the desire of the British. Govern- 
ment to separate Burma from India, and 
acting on, that assumption, be says: ‘‘ If 
the British Goveriiment have a real de- 
sire to separate Burma from India ihey 
should give her a Constitution superior 
to the one outlined for India.” Then, 
to come back to my honourable friend 
Dr. Ba Maw, there being only two anti- 
separation ist parties, one led by U Chit 
Hlaing and the other by Dr. Ba Maw, 
.as .regards the right of secession,. .Dr. . Ba 
Maw said, on the 21st December, 1932, 
in the Burma Legislative Council : My 
opinion is that this threat regnrding the 
right of secession is absolutely illegal and 
is contrary to all tlie promises given to 
us by the British Government. If the 
British Government insists on maintain- 
ing that attitude, if it insists on de- 
claring that the right of secession wifi 
not he a subject for discussion at any 
Conference, then I do say it will ]>e abso- 
lutely useless for us to enter into any 
such discussion, because it will end in 
failure. Governments and Secretaries of 
State in their days oi brief authority 
may make solemn declarations, hut his- 
tory proves tliat Governments have hem'i 
known to fall, and porK'*i<’‘S change even 
in an unclianging East. The iSecrotary of 
State 'may make a certain declaration, 
but that declaration is not immutable; 
it can alter with a change of Govern- 
ment or a change of policy, so our final 
position as regards tlie right of secession 
is this : \Ve refuse to admit that this 
right does not exist; ;we claim that it is 

v. 9. 
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an that nO' 'law can 

alienate. ' We' say tltat if Burma enters 
the Indian Federation it will be on the 
basis of a contract among the Federat- 
ing units. We denjr the right of 
the British Government to interfere 
ill any mutual arrangements among the 
'Federating units, and we deny that there 
can be any statutory enactment -refusing 
us our rights. All that we ash is that 
our rights to enter the Indian Federa- 
tion, and by this right of entering also- 
to secede from it, should be given formal 
and statutory recognition in our future 
Constitution. If no such recognition 
were given, this would not prevent us 
from still claiming it. As I have 
already mentioned, Indian |)oiiticians 
have exiir eased their attitude towards 
the right. U Soe Nyiin has read out 
certain passages, but I say that those 
statements merely reflect a certain section 
of Indian political opinion. II Soe Nyun 
even will not claim that the statements 
he has read out reflect the whole mind 
of political India. These statements 
were made some time ago.” So, my 
Lord' will see that in spite of announce- 
ments by the Bight Honourable the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, my honourable friend, 
Dr. Ba Maw, and his Party still believe 
that there ivould be this right to secede 
from the Federation at any time. They 
were obviously relying on the Karachi 
Eesolution, observations made in the 
Legislative Assembly, and as regards 
opinions expressed by some Indian 
leaders, they say that they do not repre- 
sent the whole mind of political India, 
and, if they do, there might he, a change 
of opinion in favour of secession. My 
Lord will see that they were really hoping 
against hope with reference to the right 
of secession. Then, Dr. Ba Maw again 
observed, in the course of the same speech 
U Soe Nyun has tried to alarm the 
House by reading out statements re*- 
garding the tremendous difficulties that 
Burma is likely to meet, if and when it 
contemplates leaving the Indian Fede- 
ration. I admit that the difficulties will 
be tremendous, but U Soe Njmn must 
also remember that those difficulties are 
no more tremendous than the difficulties 
that he and I and all of us will meet in 
trying to achieve fuir I'esponsibie Gov- 
ernment.” So, my Lord, Dr. Ba IVIaw, 
the leader of one anti-separationist party, 
still believes in the right of secession, 
and he also made it clear in the course 


of the same speech that lie was not , for • 
unconditional Federation. He said there 
should be financial adjustments on 'a con- 
tract basis; that a separate debt account 
for Burma 'should be kept by the Gov- 
ernment of India so that there . would 
be no difficulty as regards accounts when 
Burma v/aiited to secede from the Fede- 
ration.' Fie also said that Burma slioiikl 
have compensation in some form or other 
for the protective duties that had been 
crea,ted for the benefit of India. 'He 
further observed that every Burmese sub- 
ject should be in Burmese hands iinlees 
a case is definitely made out in favour 
of the Central Governinent and sug- 
gested reconsideration of the division of 
subjects into Central and Provincial for 
the benefit of Burma. So, my Lord sees 
that the anti-separationists are holding 
out against separation on the Constitu- 
tion as outlined by the Prime Minister, 
because they still believe that there 
would be this right of secession. 
They still believe that they would 
have the support of Indian leaders 
when they wanted to leave the Federa- 
tion; but, my Lord Chairman, amongst 
the papers that were placed before us 
since our arrival, we have found records 
of statements made by the Members of 
the Indian Delegation to this Joint 
Select Goinmittee on the question of 
separation or Federation, and those 
statements make it perfectly clear that 
the Indian leaders are not preiiared to 
concede any right of secession to Burma. 
That being so, and since there is no one 
in Burma who is willing to federate with 
India unconditionallj^ and permanently, 
my submission is that we need not 
go on to discuss the other conditions 
which were stipulated for by Dr. Ba Alaw 
for Federation. The position now is 
that hoxies aroused by the Karachi Con- 
gress and the Indian Legislative 
Assembly have now been proved to be 
false, and opposition to unconditional 
and permanent Federation is unanimous. 
I am glad to submit to my Lord that if 
there be any unanimity in this Delega- 
tion it is the unanimity in opposing un- 
conditional Federation, and since condi- 
tional Federation with modifications of 
the Indian Constitution to suit the con- 
ditions of Burma and the Burmese people 
are impossible, I submit that the only 
alternative, the only course that is now 
open, is separation. My Lord Chair- 
man, separation will raise the status of 
Burma politically and financially. Burma 
will profit to the extent of about 3 crores 


lied. 
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of rupees every year. In, this oonnec- . 
tion, a reference may be made to the 
sketch on Const.itiitio,nal developments at 
page 12 and the Report of the Statutory 
Commission, page 187, Furtherniore, 
after separation, Burma will have fiscal 
autonoiiiy and Avili he able to enter into 
trade agreements. In this connection, 
both the G'OAmrnmeiits of India and 
Burma liaxm recognised the desirability- 
or necessity of a trade convention he- 
tAA^een ’India and Burma, and when 
Burma is free, she may be inclined to 
enter into trade agreements AAu'th coun- 
tries like Ceylon, a.iid others, si.nce she 
is hound to benefit .In- such agreements, 
and after separation the Burmese 
people will he enabled to preserve their 
oAvn race, for example, by regulating 
i.mmigration, and, if Burma be separated 
noAV, the Indian Constitution, Avliich has 
to he so evenly balanced on account of 
the varying interests and factors, Avill 
not be disturbed in the future. In this 
connection, I Avish to lefer to page 5 of 
the sketch on Constitutional develop- 
ments AAd,iere the Secretary of State for 
India has pointed out: Apart from the 
fact that the admission of any such right, 
that is the right to secede, would be a 
negation of the Avhole idea of Federa- 
tion, secession would be objectionable on 
account of its effecte on such important 
and delicately adjusted matters as the 
distrihiition of representation in the 
Indian polity and in the size of the 
Federal Legislature. , ' Moreover, seces- 
sion by Burma after an interval would 
reopen at that stage the whole question 
of the Constitution of that country, the 
settlement of AAdiich aa^ouIc! still remain a 
.matter - for deter min atio,n by His 

. Majesty’s Goveriment, and this is a 
.contingency that His Majesty’s Govern- 
nieiit are not prepared to contemplate,” 

,. I submit, m.y Loi'd Chairman, that in 
, the interests of Burma' and also of, India, 
the British Governmeiit’s provisional , de- 
cision in faAmur of separation, might he 
endorsed. The aspirations of the people 
of Burma are tAvo-fold : First, to be 
a separate unit in the British Common- 
Avealth, and, secondly, to have full re- 
sponsible Government, witli the status of 
a Dominion. Separation Avill satisfy one 
of the aspirations and Ave hope that the 
other aspiration might be satisfied to a 
A-ery large extent on the advice and re- 
commendation of this C’ommittee after 
AA'e have discussed the Constitutional Pro- 
posals. My honourable friend, U Kyaw 


Din, obseiw-ed that he is satisfied for the 
present, but he has his oavii doubts as to 
the future.; ' He is afraid that the Con- 
stitutional progress of Burma in future 
might be impeded on account of her 
separation from India. 

In this connection I am prepan'd to ac- 
cept the statement made by ilie ScMcia*- 
tary of State for India in the House .-jf 
Commons. He said: They ” (that is 

the Governmeni) ^Hvi<h it to he under- 
stoo-d that the prospects of constitutional 
adAuance held m,it to .Bur in a as part of 
British India Avill not he prejudiced by 
this decision, and tliat the Coast it ii- 
tional objeetiAm after scparntitni aaoII re- 
main the T.)rogressivG realisaticm of rcs]'>on- 
sible GoA^ernment in Burma as an in- 
tegral part of Iho Empire.” I Isope, my 
Lord, that in regard to se])arntinn thi.s 
Committee’s reennnnciidations aa’ou Id 
dispel all such doubts as may be enter- 
tained by my liouourahle friend, IT IvyaAv 
Din, and peojile like liim, and that it 
should he made perfectly c]<?ar, for in- 
stance in the Proclamation •inaugurating 
the reforms, that separation of Burma 
from India should not in any way im- 
pede her constitutional progress towards 
Mi and I’esponsible Government. That 
is all I har'e to subjuit, my Lord. 

Dr. Ba Maw, 

My Lord Chairman, I realise that I 
haA^e a somewhat difficult duty to per- 
form, and, before I proceed to its per- 
formance, I .Avish to restore this discussion 
to reality and, for that ])urpose I Avish 
to make three preliminary ol).servations. 
My Lord, ^Ye avuo haA-'e come from Burma 
have adopted a peculiarly Burniose 
method in our election campaign as Avell 
as in the interpretation of AAmrds. As I 
listened to my ],ionourable friend, U Theiu 
Maung, I realised the tremendous diffi- 
culty that My Lord ami the jHemhers 
of the Committee Avili meet in evaluating 
the various terms and coming to a 
proper finding on the most important 
issue from our point of vicAV. For this 
purpose, my Lord, I hope you will allow 
me to make three preliminai'y observa- 
tions. The first observation is that 
if this discussion is not to be fruit- 
less (if Ave are to render any assistance to 
the Members of this Committee) we must 
define the terms ^‘separation” and 
“ federation ”, and give my Lord and 
other Members of the Committee the 
Burmese meanings, the meanings that 
; Ave have attached to the terms “ separa- 
■ tion” and “federation”, and the avay 
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in wliicli we have used those terms in our 
last general election. The second observa- 
tion which I wish to make, with my 
Lord’s permission, is that, as I read the 
meaning of this invitation that the Com- 
mittee was kind enough to issue to me, 
we have been nominated by the Go-vern- 
meiit of Burma not to express our own 
individual opinions, but to express the 
opinions, feelings and convictions 
(whether they are right or whether 
they are wrong) of the masses of the 
people whom we represent, and from 
this strict point of view I do feel — I 
may be wrong, my Lord, or I may be 
right; it is for the Committee to say 
the final word — that we are not here 
appearing to place before my Lord cer- 
tain learned arguments, but to render 
my Lord and the Members of this Com- 
mittee assistance by placing before them 
all the real facts, the real feelings, 
whether they are right, or whether they 
are wiwg, of the masses. 

In this sense, my Lord, in short, I do 
submit that it is our duty to assist my 
Lord and the other Members of the Com- 
mittee to reach the real mind of the 
country apart from all this logic 
chopping. 

The third point that I wish to make is 
this : The supporters of separation up to 
this point have dwelt in a very lofty 
and noble "way on ultimate aspirations. 
I do wish to save the discussion from, 
w-hat I beg to submit w^ould amount to an 
analogy to the present Irish morass. I 
do wish to submit, my Lord, that we are 
here to help my Lord and the Members 
of the Committee to consider a very 
limited and a very practical question, 
the question being that two alternatives 
are offered to Burma — separation on 
the basis of the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posed constitution, and federation on 
the basis of the White Paper. Therefore 
I will not indulge in dreams that we 
all know have led to disaster in other 
parts of the Empire, but I will try to 
adhere to realities, and to present my 
case in a practical way apart from talks 
of old Burmese Kings, apart from talks 
of Burma’s independence and things of 
that sort. 

In this connection I must say, with the 
greatest respect to my friends U Kyaw 
Bin and TJ Ba Pe, that the value of their 
statements to my mind is absolutely 
vitiated by the fact that they have based 
their entire case for separation on dreams 
of an independent Burma, 


Any analysis, or any attemp>t to go 
beneath the surface of that argument, 
wdll reveal their real mind, namely, that 
separation to them means an indepen- 
dent Burma, a Burma that can develop 
her nationhood, that can raise ideals that 
are absolntely contradictory to any ideal, 
however lofty, that the British Empire 
can present to ns. Therefore, my Lord, 

I do wish, first of all, to clear the air a 
bit and to say that -we are here, as far 
as I understand the terms of my invita- 
tion, to assist this Committee in answer- 
ing a certain specific, a certain con- 
crete issue, namely, as between two 
alternatives separation on the basis of 
the Prime Minister’s constitution, and 
federation on the basis of the White 
Paper proposals for India, wdiat will 
Burma choose? 

Now, my Lord, U Chit Hlaing has 
dwelt somewhat on the historical aspect. 
He has tried his very best to create a 
historical background to this discussion, 
and, as I have already submitted, my 
Lord, I feel that it is my duty to assist 
the Members of this Committee to 
understand the Burmese situation. We, 
my Lord, live and work and think in a 
country which is 8,000 miles away. Our 
terms of thought are not the English 
terms of thought. We have interpreted 
certain words in our own way. U Thein 
iMaung, with absolute skill and absolute 
honesty, has presented to the Committee, 
the interpretation of “Federation” as 
an ideal, but what IJ Thein Maiing has 
thought fit not to inform the Com- 
mittee about is the idea of separation 
as it occurs to the average Burmese 
mind. U Thein Maung dwelt at very 
great length upon the persistent 

•attempt to obtain separation in days 
past. He thought it proper to read out 
a certain passage from the speech that 
I made in the Burma Legislative Coun- 
cil. I do wish he had proceeded a bit 
further, because that would have helped 
my Lord and other Membei’s of the 
Committee to understand what really 

was in my mdiid at the time that I 
made that statement. I go- further, 

that it is the latter part that gives the 
real meaning to my statement, and U 
Thein Maung thought fit to suppress 

that particular latter part of my 
statement. 

Chairman: Will you give the date of 
that reference so as to connect it with 
the other? 


IfJ.ontinued, 
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Dr. Ba Maw, 

It is the speech that I made in the- 
Decenibei" Session of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council, my Lord, at page 258. I 
go further and say ; It is remembered 
that Burma in the days of its political 
youth asked for separation, and for not 
much else, and it is to be separation, but 
on British terms and not on Burmese 
terms. I do realise the fact that when 
our political life began in Burma we 
began in a very crude and unsatisfactory 
way. I do admit, niy Lord, that in those 
days, for -which we Members of the Dele- 
gation admit no responsibility, Burmese 
■politicians, if we may c-ompliment them 
with that term., asked for separation 
and nothing else. But, my Lord, poli- 
tical thought, even in a remote country 
like Burma, has evolved, and I will 
prove its evolution from the statement 
made by the recognised separationist 
leader, IT Ba Pe. In the Burma 
Legislative Council on the 11th August, 
1930, three motions were considered, and, 
in speaking in connection with those 
motions, IT Ba Pe, as the leader of the 
People’s Party (U Ba Pe’s position is ad- 
mitted as the leader of the separationists 
in Burma) said this: ‘MVe have three 
motions now relating to constitutional 
issues in some form or other. The first 
was the question of separation, and this 
motion ivas passed the other day. The 
next one was' the appointment of a Com-- 
mission which was passed a few minutes 
ago.” May I explain here, my Lord, 
that the Commission refers to the well- 
known Simon Commission — ‘‘ and the 
third is the present motion on Dominion 
status under discussion. All these three 
motions are inter-related, and, if Govern- 
ment is keen on one and opposed to the 
otlier, it will not suit the wishes of the 
l^Iembers of this side of the House. 
Either accept all the three, or reject 
them. Separation without Dominion 
status is of no value to us.” U Thein 
Afaiing very abruptly stopped at the first 
stage of tlie evolution of the idea of 
separation, but I am referring to a state- 
ment made in the Burma Legislative 
Council by the leader of the separation- 
ists on tile 11th August, 1930, and on 
that occasion IT Ba Pe was supported by 
every vSeparationist in the Council, so 
much so that all the three motions passed 
without a division. 

Now, my Lord, I do hope your Lord- 
ship will appreciate the difficulty of my 
task. I am trying to assist the Com- 


mittee to come to a fair and j'list con- ' 
-elusion on the facts— the actual objec- 
tive facts- 

The final word, my Lord, rests -entirely 
with -the Committee. That is their re- 
sponsibility, and we fully apprecia'te that 
we are here , to make state:me,nts and to 
enter into discussions merely for tlie pur- 
pose of assisting the Committee to come 
to a final decision. But, just as the 
Comm.ittee has its responsibility with re-, 
gard to the final c!Gcisio,ii of the, issue, 
we too hare oiir responsibility to present- 
all the objective facts with regard to 
the issue. As I said at the beginning of 
my statement, my Lord, wo* arc? nom- 
inated Members, but tbore is no i-onson 
why we ought to impose upon the Com- 
mittee our own individual views and 
arguments. As I interpret my duty, our 
duty is to go beyond our individual 
minds and to try as much as lies in our 
power to collect tlie objective facts in 
the country, and to serve merely as 
vehicles for placing all those objective 
facts before tin's Committee. 

Now, my Lord, 1 wish to i,nforni my 
Lords of the political position just before 
the moinc?ntons staioment was made by 
the Prime Minister with regard to the 
separation issue. Under the dyarcliical 
system of Government political Burma 
was divided into two xiarts. There were 
the co-operators, and the non-co- 
operators. The co-operators, represented 
very ably by U Ba Pe and Sir Joseph 
Mauiig Gyi, entered the dvarehical 
Councils and worked dyarchy. The non- 
co-operators in the countrv, represented 
by U Chit Hlaing, U So Thin and one 
or two other leaders, refused to- enter 
the dyarchieal CTouncil and caiTied on 
the agitation in the country. I would 
lay special stress upon this fact, be- 
cause the Bight Honourable the St^cre- 
tary of State for India, in statements 
that he has made, has relied very greatly 
upon two things; first of all, upon the 
unanimous decision of the Burma Legis- 
lative Council — of a dyarcliical Burma 
Legislative Council, and, secmndly, upon 
the findings of the Simon Commission. 

Now, my Lord, we all know (it is ad- 
mitted) that that Burma Legislative 
Council that pass(?d that resolution in 
favour of separation ;was a liegislative 
Council that did not represent the 
entire political mind of Burma, 
because it did not represent that 
section of political Burma that is com- 
posed of the non-co-opei*ators, and the 
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General Election has proved conclusivel 3 ’-j 
if it has proved .anything, tha.t the Non- 
Co-operators are in an overwhelming 
majority. Secondly, connected with this 
is a further fact that the people who 
undertook to give evidence 'before the 
Simon Coinniission, the people who- made 
themselves vocal and thought it proper 
at that time to act as representatives ot 
the entire political world of Burma, Tvere 
people iwho were Co-operators, people who 
were chosen by the dyarchical council that 
represented only the co-operating sec- 
tion of political Burma. Therefore, my 
Lord, I wish to submit this as a con- 
clusion, that w^hat took place in the 
dyarchical council in Burma merely re- 
presented a section, and that has proved 
now to be a minor section, of political 
Burma. Secondly, whatever evidence 
was placed before the Simon Commission 
was merely a reflection of that Co-operat- 
ing mind and the views held by that par- 
ticular mind. Now, my Lord, in sup- 
port of this I wish to place before your 
Lordship and the Members of the Com- 
mittee one further fact, that when the 
Burma Government thought it proper 
to send a Burma Delegation — the first 
Burma Delegation — to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (all nominated mem- 
bers, consisting of Separationists) — 
on that occasion the Non-Co-operating 
element (what we call in Burmese 
Wunthaniis; that word may be a little 
diflicult; that is why I am forced to use 
an unwieldy phrase, the Non-Co-ope- 
rators) submitted a monster Memorial to 
the British Government making it very 
clear that they iwere opposed to separa- 
tion and that they wanted to federate 
with India. Then, my Lord, I take it 
that this was one of the reasons (and 
there avere probably other reasons) why, 
after very careful consideration of the 
issue by the Burma Round Table Con- 
ference, the British Government, repre- 
sented by the Right Honourable the 
Prime iMinister, came to the conclusion 
that in those circumstances it avas -best 
to refer the matter to the Burmese elec- 
torate, Noav, my Lord, this fact is most 
important for me. This fact, first of all, 
proves that all the arguments, very 
learned, a^ery skilful and very one-sided, 
advanced by IT Thein Maung, were dis- 
missed by the British Government, who 
thought it the best course in the eir-, 
ciimstances to leave the decision to the 
Burmese electorate. If U Thein Maung’s 
present arguments have any force, if 


they have any value, my submission, avith 
.all respect, is that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the time avhen these same argu- 
ments avere advanced at the Burma 
Round Table . Conference avould have 
accepted them and avould haa’e acted on 
them. The fact that those arguments 
avere dismissed, the fact that His 
Majesty’s Government thought it proper 
to refer the matter to the Burmese 
electorate, shoavs that, after the most 
careful consideration, His Majesty’s 
Government was of the opinion that those 
arguments had no validity in the present 
circumstances, and that the only proper 
course was to obtain a decision from the 
Burmese electorate. 

Noav my Lord, I come to the Burma 
Round Table Conference. After that 
His Majesty’s Government was kind 
enough — and we all in Burma very 
greatly appreciated this kindness — to 
make a statement through the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister, allowing 
us something, allowing Burma something, 
that, as far as my reading goes, had never 
been allowed to any Indian Province. It 
allowed us a very limited but a very w^el- 
come form of self-determination. His 
lMajest 3 ’’’s Government told us that we 
could determine this particular issue of 
Separation for c-iirselves j that it would 
leave the determination of the issue to 
the Burmese electorate. We were ex- 
tremely grateful, my Lord, and the entire 
country responded in an extraordinary 
way. 

Now, my Lord, may I, with your per- 
mission, revert to the statement that I 
have made, that before that announce- 
ment the greater part of political Burma 
■consisted of Non-Co-operators; and here, 
if I may be permitted to do so, I would 
■digress a little, to something that con- 
cerns me personallj', because it may 
assist the Committee to understand the 
situation. That Noii-Co-operating 
Burma, a few months (less than a year) 
before this announcement, had started a 
rebellion in Burma that was most dis- 
astrous, and that every thinking intelli- 
gent Burman deprecated. This rebellion 
was started by the Non-Co-operators and 
it led to vei' 3 " troublous times in 
Burma. I must here digress a little in 
order to explain my personal position in. 
that rebellion. I became professionally 
connected with the rebellion in the sense 
that I defended most of the rebels in a 
Court of Law, and in this way I came to 
understand their real intentions and 
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tlieir real desires. After we had obtained 
this meiiiiorable pledge (I can give it no 
better description) of His Majesty’s. Gov- 
ernment, that the inattep would be 
allowed to be decided by the Burmese 
electorate, U Chit Hlaing and I — the two 
of us — personally toured the entire 
country and got into touch with these 
Non-Co-operators. I will declare it here : 

I personally got into touch with these 
rebels, and I told them that they must 
give up their Non-Co-operating ways — 
that liere , was a promise, as solemn as 
any promise could be, given by His 
Majesty’s Govermnent, through the mouth 
of tliO' Bight Honourable the Prime 
Minister, that this decision on an im- 
portant issue was left in the hands of 
the Burmese electorate. I personally 
toured the whole of Burma and per- 
sonally explained the position tb them — 
that this was a promise as good as 
anybody or any country in the world 
could obtain ; and on tlie strength of 
this solemn statement the Non-Co- 
operators agreed to give up Non-Co- 
operation, and agreed to contest tlie 
recent elections. As soon as they 
reached this decision, all the Non-Co- 
operating Associations got together, and 
Ave convened an All-Burma Anti-Separa- 
tionist Meeting at the Jubilee Hail, the 
resolutions of which, meeting have been 
referrt^d , to by AT Ivy aw Din. . Here I 
wish to explain, because I have really 
come to a difficult part of my work, that 
these Jubilee Hall resolutions were 
written by me. All their defects, all their 
failings are entirely on my head; hut I 
do wish to submit to the Committee our 
real intention and what was at the back 
of our minds when we framed those reso- 
lutions. First of all, rny Lord, to under- 
stand .those resolutions it is important to 
place before your Lordships a fact that 
■ very, closely preceded the Jubilee Hall 
.meeting ami the resolutions wliich were 
passed; . at /the , time^ — at the outside, a 
week before. 

TJ Chit llJalng: A fortiuglit. 

Di\Bar\Maw. 

U Chit Hlaing corrects me — at the out- 
side, a fortnight previoncs to that Jubilee 
Hall meeting. On the 27th of June the 
Eight Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India made a statement in the House 
of Commons. I do not propose to read 
the whole statement out, my Lord, but 
the statement was to the effect that in 
the event of Burma’s entry into the 
Indian Federation, Burma would not be 


allowed the right of secession*. I am 
trying to explain a ivord. tliat has created . 
a gO'Od deal, of misunderstanding — the 
word ‘‘ e.mpiiatically.” Then, my .Lord, 
we decided to hold this ineeti.iig, and. in .. 
Eesolution No. 3 we used the word 
emphatically ” — That the Coiiveiitioii 
eniiphatically protests . against the per- 
manent and unconditional inclusion of 
Burma .in the Indian Federation.” 

I do admit, my Lord, that this was 
not a very happy w’ord to use. I .do 
admit that, my Lord, but a.s an ex- 
planation, for w^hatever it is wrortli, I 
am .submitting t,liis fact, that at the time 
the mind o^f the wliole country ivas en- 
gaged with the statei.rie,i.it made by the .. 
Eight Honourable the Secretary of State ' 
for India in the House of Commons,' and 
the resolution was a direct reaction to 
that statement, among the Anti-Separa- 
tion is ts. 

Now, my Lord, we proposed to form an 
Anti-Separationist League. Against us 
is brought forward this ]>articiilar word, 
that we were ‘‘ emphatically ” opposed 
to the inclusion of Bui-ina in the Indian 
Federation; but I do most earnestly ask 
the Committee to consider the other fact. 
It is not my point of vie.w, my Lord, that 
I am placing ))efore you, it is the feeling 
of the country, the point of view of the 
entire country. Now, my Lord, the Anti- 
Seiiaration League was created at that 
meeting and we called ourselves Anti- 
Separationists. T submit that great im- 
portance should be attached to that. "We 
did not call ourselves Anti -Perpetual 
Federationists; we did not call ourselves 
Conditional ;bAderationists, luit we 
selected the most obvious title, the word 
that most described our real feelings, our 
real attitude, namely, Anti-Bepara- 
tionists. "We called ourselves Anti- 
Separatlonists, and U Ivyaw Din, \vho 
has frankly admitted to the Coiiuuittee 
that he stood as an Anti-Separaiionist, 
atacked Separation. Hut Avitbin a fort- 
night of his election fJ Kyaw Din had 
become a Separationist. ] am not in- 
terested in that, my Lord, beciuise my 
onljt interest is to present to the Com- 
mittee the real mind of tlie country. 
Here wwe tlie auti-separatit)nists wdio 
proposed to form a league on the basis of 
the Prime Minister’s declaratiou, accept- 
ing the Prime Minister’s declaration at 
its face value, ami who ])roposed to call 
themselves anti-separationists. From 
that the Connnitiee will lu^ able to dis- 
cover what was the dominating thought 
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ill our minds. The thought that domin- 
ated all our minds was opposition to 
separation as given hy the Prime 
Minister. Now, my Lord, there is the 
further fact that at that Meeting and 
at every other anti-separationist meeting 
and at the time of the December Session 
of the Burma Legislative Council, the first 
Resolution that was alwaj's passed was a 
resolution opposing separation on the 
basis of the Prime Minister’s terms. 
Now, psychologically, I do most respect- 
fully submit that if my Lord and the 
Committee desire to know the real mind 
of the country these facts must be given 
tremendous weight. Here is a new 
political party, new for the purposes of 
election, that iiropose to call themselves 
anti-separationists. Here are the two 
parties that invariably, whenever they 
obtain a chance, pass as their first and 
foremost resolution, as a primary resolu- 
tion in their policy, a resolution opposing 
separation on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s terms. Then, we went through 
the country and fought the general elec- 
tion. Here, I must turn again from the 
course of my argument and deal with a 
few points raised by U Thein Maung. 
U Thein Maung has actually alleged that 
we were influenced in our policy by a 
declaration of the Karachi Congress. U 
Thein Maung has even gone further and 
alleged that we were influenced by the 
.Indian element. My Lord, what U Thein 
Maung has not explained to your Lord- 
shij) and the other Members of the Com- 
mittee is that first of all a literal trans- 
lation of the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion (there were only two alternatives, one 
of which was perpetual Federation) was 
widely distributed throughout the entire 
country. Fact No. 2, my Lord, is that 
against the Karachi Congress Declara- 
tion, which had no wmight whatever with 
our people, there ivere the most solemn 
declarations by the British Government. 
There were repeated declarations by the 
British Government that were broadcast 
through the entii'e country to the effect 
that Federation meant perpetual Federa- 
tion. The third fact is that the separa- 
tionists in contesting the general elec- 
tions against ue made it one of their 
strongest arguments that Federation 
•with India would mean perpetual Fed- 
eration. But IT Thein Maung has men- 
tioned a certain Karachi Congress 
Resolution. Whether we paid any 
attention to it or not is proved hy the 
fact that in none of our election posters, 


in none of our election pamphlets, did 
we vrorry even to mention the Karachi 
Congress Resolution. I challenge U Thein 
Maung to produce any leaflet or poster 
in w^hich we took the slightest notice 
of the Karachi Congress Resolution, Our 
cry was that this was a Burmese ques- 
tion, and we must decide it in the Bur- 
mese manner. That -was the entire 
burden of all my election speeches and 
election speeches made by U Chit Hlaing. 
Now, there is another point; it is such 
a trivial point that I feel ashamed to 
be forced to deal with it, but, as 
U Thein Maung has thought fit to place 
it before my Lord and the Members of 
the Committee, I am afraid T must 
deal with it. I have already sub- 
mitted that non-co-operators form the 
majority in political Burma, as has been 
proved by the recent elections. Now, 
before any allegation of Indian influence 
could be made, the non-co-operators, the 
G.C.B.A.s and the Wiuithanus, had con- 
sistently voted against and passed re- 
solutions against the separation of Burma 
from India on any basis short of full 
responsible self-government. And then,, 
my Lord, these allegations "which have 
unfortunately entered into this Com- 
mittee Room can easily be met by 
counter-allegations. I am sure the Hon- 
ourable Members of the Committee know- 
the nature of general elections in all 
parts of the world. Even Great Britain 
is . not free from certain party pledges 
and party statements that have no mean- 
ing after the election is over. An 
historic case as we know -even in Burma 
is the case of Mr. Lloyd George, having, 
won a general election on the slogan 
“ Hang the Kaiser.” Now, my Lord,, 
as to this allegation of influence,, 
ive are in a position to support our 
allegation although I should have been 
the last person to introduce it into this 
•Committee Room. We are in a position 
to support our allegation that the local 
Government of Burma took the greatest 
and most active interest in recent elec- 
tions and in every constituency Govern- 
ment officials were the most active 
assistants of the separationists. Another 
proposition is this : it is a test : We 
anti-separationists were too poor even to. 
have a headquarters. We anti-separa- 
tionists could not run a paper. We- 
started a veriiacuiar i>aper w-hich ran 
exactly for four or five months and then 
died a mo.st unfortunate death. The 
separationists control ail the papers in 
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Burma ; the .entire Angio-Biirina' Press 
of Burma supported the separationists, 
and it is well known that the separa- 
tionists had got very^ very large party 
funds. We are a party consisting 
purely of the masses and without any 
funds, without even a headquarters, 
without even a paper. We had to fight 
our battles all over the country by 
issuing' cheap posters, cheap in the 
economic sense, against two parties that 
w.'Orked with every advantage. IT Tiiein 
Wauiig , has thought it proper to allege 
Indian influence, I challenge U 
Thein Maung to place before the 
Coniniittee, it is his duty to do sO', if he 
introduces such highly controversial 
and delicate questions into this 
Committee Boom, to place material 
before the Committee in support of state- 
ments like that. He quotes a certain 
statement from the local government, but 
with the greatest respect I say that 
this report made by the Burma Govern- 
ment has no value, for the simple reason 
that the Burma Government is not in 
a position to make any statement inde- 
pendently on this question. The Burma 
Government have got themselves so in- 
volved in the separation question that 
any statement made by them is hound to 
be vitiated. Tlien, my Lord, we come to 
the historic resolution of the Legisla- 
tive Council, the December Resolution. 
The December Resolution is unfor- 
tunately ^ worded; I admit ^ it; 1 am 
entirely responsible again for that; hut 
I submit that words may be important, 
but when it comes to crucial issues 
people go beyond words and try to get 
the real sense, the real mind of ■ the 
people. I, admit the word ^^emphatic- 
ally is unfortunately used there, but 
we are not the only people who have 
made siicli.' unfortunate mistakes. With 
the greatest respect, I wish to point out. 
a far more vital instance of an unfor- 
tunate B,iistake in drafting. , I am refer- 
ring to the terrible mistake made in the 
Balfour Report that arose out of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, where the 
Report put in italics the reference to 
equality in status among the Domin- 
ions, but when it came to the qualifying 
clause (may I refer to it because it is 
so important?) the principles of 
equality and similarity approx>riate to 
status do- not iinivcr.saliy extend to func- 
tion,” Lord Balfour and the Members 
of his Committee forgot to place these 
equally important words, the conclud- 


ing ;words, in italics, with tlie most un- 
fortunate results that have rmiiiiicstod 
themselves in Ireland and tlio other 
Dominions. Therefore^ 1 admit my 
fault, but as I am in the cojuremy of 
one of the greatest sta'fcesmeji of our day, 
Lord Balfour, I do submit that such a 
mistake ought to be overlooked.. ^lis- 
takes occur, after all, even in inter- 
preting the Report of 1926, in inter- 
preting the Westminster Statute. 
English Constitutionalists are unanimous 
that equal stress ought to be laid c.n the 
second statement as on the first, and tinu 
the introduction of the italics in eonncc- 
tioB with the first statement is a most 
unfortunate mistake. Thereflore, my 
Lord, here again when I come to the 
December Resolution I wish to point out 
to the Members of the Conimitiee 
that Resolution No. 1, the First 
Resolution, is a Resolution .rejecting 
separation on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s Constitution, and it goo on 
to say — it is so important that I ask my 
Lor-dhs permission to read this Besolu- 
tion : “That this Council op^m-^es ihe 
separation of Burma from India on tlie 
basis of the constitution for a separated 
Burma outlined in tlie statement that the 
Prime Minister made at the Burma 
Round Table Conference on. the 12th. 
January, 1932.” Here is an unqualiflecl, 
unconditional (notwithstanding all the 
fine phrases of IT Thein Maung) opposi- 
tion to separation of Burma from India 
on the basis of the Constitution for a 
separated Burma. But we do not stop 
there ; we lay still greater stress on this 
point by going on in No. 2 — “ That this 
Council emphatically opposes the uncondi- 
tional and permanent federation of 
Burma with India.” Then, No. 3, “ This 
Council will ” — it is amusing to, II Ba Pe, 
but I have prefaced my submission with 
a frank admission that this word 
“emphatically” was wrongly chos{.ui ; 
we chose it because this Jubilee Hall 
Resolution was passed within a fortnight 
of the statement made in the Hmise of 
Coninions by the Secretary of State for 
India. It was a reaetiiin to the staie- 
ment made by tlie Secretary of State 
* for India. 

Sir Atisfen Ohnmherhun: 'What was 
the third Resolution? You did not read 

it. 

Dt, Ba- Maw, 

“ That this Council w'ill continue to 
oppose the sc; m rat ion of Burma from 
India until Burma is grant-cd a Const itu- 
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tion on tlie following basis.” The first 
is : “ The future Constitution of Burma 
shall provide for the immediate transfer 
to popular control of .at least the same 
measure of responsibilitj and the same 
subjects and powers as will be transferred 
to popular control in the Indian Federa- 
tioiij, botli at the Centre and in the Pro- 
vinces.” The second is : ‘‘The subjects 
and powers reserved to the Governor shall 
be onh’' for a period of transition and 
such reserved poAvers shall be framed 
and exercised in accordance with recog- 
nised constitutional practice and shall in 
no Avay prejudice the advance of Burma 
through the neAv constitution to full re- 
sponsibility for her oAvn Government with- 
in a reasonable period^ and the noAV con- 
stitution for Burma shall further pre- 
scribe the manner in Avhich or the time 
when the said reserved subjects and 
powers are to be transferred to popular 
control on the basis of full responsi- 
bility.” It is rather an unAvieldly .way 
of putting the idea of automatic growth. 
NoWj in connection Avith this, in my 
speech, because I .Avas responsible for the 
writing of this Resolution, I have en- 
larged on this idea : “ Reasonable 

period” is an important part of the 
Second Motion. There Avill undoubtedly 
be much difficulty and dispute in trying 
to indicate the period but it must be 
done because this is a necessary 
guarantee for our future rights and a 
guarantee must, therefore, be quickly 
ghmn. Full responsible government must 
be assured us within a reasonable period 
— reasonable, that is to ' say, from the 
point of view of people 'who calculate time 
in a simple business way and wdthout any 
thought of sophisticated computations. 
Then, my Lord, in this particular part of 
my speech, I have made it perfectly 
clear, and the motion AA^as accepted by the 
entire House, that Ave Avere referring to 
a Statutory i)rovision in the proposed 
Constitution for a separated Burma, and 
guaranteeing BurJiia the x)r'iriciple of 
automatic groAAdh, that is, to enable 
Burma to achieve full responsible 
seif-government Avithin a rea.sonable 
period. Noav, my Lord, this particular 
interpretation and the entire Resolution 
was accepted by the Legislative Council 
without a division. Further, at that 
time, on that occasion U Ba Pe sub- 
mitted another Resolution supporting 
the principle of separation for Burma. 
That Resolution was put to the vote and 
it Avas defeated. These two things took 
place practically at the same time. 


Therefore, there is complete evidence of 
the real mind of the Legislative Council 
at the time of the passing of both these 
Resolutions. 

Lord Eustace Percy : Dr. Ba Maw- lias 
not finished reading the third section of 
the Resolution. 

Dr. Ba Maiv. 

No, my Lord, shall I do so? 

Lord Eustace Percy: It might be just 
as Avell, in order to get it all before the 
Committee. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

Certainly, my Lord. The third part of 
the Resolution deals Avith Federation 
“ In the event of failure to obtain a defi- 
nite pronouncement from His Majesty’s 
Government that Burma, if and when 
separated from India, Avill be granted the 
aforesaid constitution,” — now the condi- 
tion is, as soon as Ave fail to obtain a 
definite pronouncement from His 
Majesty’s Government— “ this Council 
proposes that Burma shall enter the 
Indian Federation Avitii at least the 
foIloAving terms. We have the terms. I 
will explain that further. “ (a) Burma 
shall have the right to secede from the 
Indian Federation, which it may exercise 
through its Legislature. (6) There shall 
be such financial adjustments betAveen 
Burma and India as may be required by 
Burma’s peculiar local conditions and 
other 'circumstances, (c) The dmsion of 
Central and Provincial subjects in the 
proposed Indian Federation shall be re- 
considered with reference to Burma Avith 
a view to provincialisation of additional 
subjects, special regard being had to- 
Burma’s geographical position and its 
p>eculiar needs and conditions, and further 
Burma shall be afforded all necessary 
facilities for acquiring administrative 
experience and knoAvdedge of the reserved 
and federal subjects.” 

Noaa^, my Lord, I am perfectly pre- 
pared to admit that this is not in the 
present circumstances a xoracticable Reso- 
lution. After all, AA^e must face realities. 
Whatever AA-e may desire, Ave as practical 
men are prepared to face realities, and it 
will be our duty to accept the final 
decision of this Committee. Here is a 
Resolution that is impracticable in both 
aspects. U Thein Maung has stressed 
the impz^acticability of the Federal 
part of the Resolution, but he has not 
at all referred to the absolute im- 
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practicability of^ the part, relating to 
separation. I do ask U Thein Maung 
to be fair to us. Here is a proposition 
that is impracticable at both ends. He 
cannot use the Federal end as an argu- 
ment against us without at the same time 
honestly accepting the impossibility of 
the end relating to separation. I quite 
admitj I am here to make a sincere 
statement, that we in this matter have 
been led away by certain dreams which 
unfortunately have proved impracticable. 
An impracticable dream may be against 
we aiiti-separationists, but the same argu- 
ment .applies Avith the same force to the 
separatioiiists. Tbe separationists, accord- 
ing to tlie terms of this Resolution, can- 
not under any circumstances come and 
make the declaration that IT Thein 
Maung has thought proper to make, 
namely, that they are separationists. 
They are separationists on the basis of a 
Constitution that will ensure Burnica full 
responsible self-governnient by the pro- 
cess of automatic growtli. within a reason- 
able period, and so long as that condition 
is not achieved they are not separation- 
ists. The separationists have very cheer- 
fully said that no one is a Federationist 
in Burma. According to this Resolution, 

I rnust admit it, but, at the same time, 
by the same token, no one is a sepa- 
rationist in Burma. Any man who has 
subscribed to this Resolution cannot he 
called a separationist upon the pi’esent 
terms, upon the very restricted terms 
that are now before the Honourable Com- 
mittee, because, as U Thein Maung says, 
His Majesty’s Goveriirneiit has issued the 
final word against conditional Federation. ' 
In the same, way. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment . has issued the final word against 
the proposition of automatic growth as 
a part of our Constitution. Again, my 
Lord, I feel the weight of iiiy duty to 
present both sides ol the case, all the 
real objective facts. Now, naturally, 
you will ask me tlie explanation for this 
Resolution. I admit that we were led 
away by dreams. As I mentioned in my 
speech, this was a declaration of rights; 
it must be treated as a declaratioxi of 
rights. Rightly or wrongly, we con- 
sidered, and we still consider, these to 
be our rights, hut as I have submitted, 
the final word is with the Committee. 
But here was a declaration, and T; do 
not see why these declarations should 
prevent us from pursuing our policy. 
Surely, my Lord, the Committee did not 
consider that the demand of the Princes 


for the right of secession is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to- the entry ■ of 
the' Indian ■ States into the "Federatio'ii ? 

I do ask the Com:mittee to treat our de- 
mand on the same basis, to give the same 
value, no more and no' less, to our de- 
mand for the right . of ..secession as the 
Committee will be pleased to 'give to. the 
demands of the Indian Princes. 

Sir Austen Chciniberlam : I do ;iiot 
know what passage Dr. Ba Maw has in 
his mind which causes him to tlii'nk. that- 
the Commi'ttee contemplated that .there 
would be a right of secession., 

Dr. Jiu 3/h.?r. 

No, Sir. ] am cxiruiuely sorry i.f 1 
have been misuiKlerstood. What I iiieaii 
is this, that the demand made by . the 
Indian Princes for the right of secession .■ 
has not been considered an obstacle 
to the entry -of the Indian States into 
the proposed Indian Federation. Simi- 
larly, I plead that our demand for the 
right of secession, even if disallowed, 
should not he considered an impedi- 
ment to Burma’s entry iiito the Indian 
Federation. I place my ease on the same 
level as the case of the Indian States. It 
is no presumption, my Lord; 1 place it 
for moral reasons. Just as Burma, 
among the Indian Provinces, is the only 
Province that has been allowed to deter- 
mine this question by an election, that 
is to say, if Burma enters into the 
Indian Federation, it will ho a voluntary 
entry, so also it is a case of voluntaiw 
entry for the Indian States. This can- 
not be said in the case of other Indian 
Provinces. Therefore, on that moral 
ground, I say that our case in thi-s aspect 
is the same as "that of the Induni Princes, 
no more, 'iio less. . So, as I have already 
submitted, there is anip'e explanation for 
the Resolution. Kvery argiiweiifc tliat 
the separationists have used against us 
based upon tliis Resolution can cut both 
ways. This Resolution is a.s much 
against separation, if it is lirendly in- 
terpreted, as against Federation. Then, 
we come to a further stagm After thi^ 
passing of this Resolution, wo were wait- 
ing for news from England, and the 
news came at the proper time. The 
Secretary of State for India pra.ctie- 
ally declared— not in so many wer-l.s — 
that this Resolution was rmi. a, proper 
answer to the question asked by 
the Prime Minister, and that it was our 
duty to supply the British Government 
with a proper ajiswunq failing wliicih the 
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British. Government would have to con- 
sider for itself the best method, of re- 
moving the barrier to reforms in Burma. 
As soon as this statement was made, we, 
the anti-separationists, naturally re- 
considered the whole situation. We 
realised that the December Resolution 
was really a declaration of rights of 
ideals which ive have to admit had 
nothing to do ivith the Prime Minister’s 
question. We realised our duty, namely, 
to give a specific answer to a specific 
question, and realising this duty we sub^ 
mitted a Resolution in the April Session 
of the Burma Legislative Council. Now, 
my Lord, as regards this particular Re- 
solution, it is extremely simple and 1 do 
not see how it conflicts in any way with 
the Resolution that I have just read out, 
namely, the December Resolution. The 
April Resolution states very simply that 
if our choice is confined to the two alter- 
natives placed before Burma by the 
Prime An.nister we choose the Federal 
alternative. Now, in connection with 
this, I ask the Members of the Com- 
mittee to attach due weight to the 
result of the election as well. We 
fought that election entirely on the basis 
of the Prime Minister’s declaration. 
There could be no allegation of conceal- 
ment j there could be no allegation of 
misrepresentation, for the very simple 
and sufficient, reason that the Burma 
Goi'eniment had taken every care to 
broadcast the full statement made by 
the Prime Minister, and the Burma 
Government as well as onr opponents, the 
separationists, had made the threat of 
perpetual .Federation their principal 
argument against us. We went to the 
country and we fought that issue on the 
Prime Minister’s declaration, and the 
country by an overwlielming majority, 
as U Ba Pe has pointed out, decided 
against separation on the basis of the 
Prime Minister’s Constitution. 

Nowq my Lord, at this juncture I wish 
to deal with what U Ba Pe has said. He 
has said that every Burman is a sepa- 
ratioiiist. But I do, with the greatest re- 
spect, wish to warn the Committee to 
understand that wmrd in the Burmese 
sense. True, my Lord, every Burman is 
a separatioiiist, but a separationist, if I 
may be allowed to use the word, in the 
Irish sense. His reference to the Bur^ 
mese Iving, his reference to our own laws 
and constitution, are most conclusive 
proof of what separation means to the 


Burmese mind. I am supporting it 
with evidence. They say that we told the 
country that there would be no perpetual 
federation. That is impossible in view 
of all the literature that the Burma Gov- 
ernment have issued, in view of the re- 
peated statements made by the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons, and 
other statements repeated by the Burma 
Government, but there is ample evidence 
that the separationists fought that elec- 
tion on the basis that separation would 
mean that every Indian would be ex- 
pelled from Burma. 

U Ba Fe : No. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

That separation would mean (I repeat 
it) that ail the posts in Burma would 
come mto Burmese hands; separation 
would mean Burma for the Burmaus. On 
this point I have a very excellent autho- 
rity. I am referring tO' one of our most 
successful Governors, Sir Reginald 
Craddock, in a statement that he 
made regarding separation even in his 
time. I am quoting from a speech made 
on the 14th August, 1918 : But, so far 
as I have been able to gauge these senti- 
ments, I think that it is correct to say 
that Burma is proud to form part of the 
Indian Empire, and has no desire to- be 
separated from India.” 

Then there is a statement which was 
published in the Rangoon Times ” on 
the 28tli July, 1921: ‘‘ The insistence 
with which the question of separation 
comes to the fore could not fail to con- 
vince us and the public in general that 
provincial public opinion, which is still 
but fairly defined on most subjects, is 
quite emphatic on this one. A little 
analytical conversation with advocates 
for separation shows that motives for 
their advocacy are widely different ; for 
instance, very many iion-Burmans sup- 
port the separationist cause because they 
are in favour of preserving the compara- 
tive tranquillity of this Province, whereas 
it is under in able ” (there is a mis- 
print here; I think it should be “ un- 
deniable ”) “ that another section of the 
separationist thought is intimately con- 
nected with the ‘ Burma for the Bur- 
mans ’ aspiration, and is part of the 
programme for insularising this country.” 
This was the plank, that they could, 
under the new Constitution, make immi- 
gration laws which would not only expel 
the resident Indians, but would prevent 
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other Indians from , coming into the 
comitrjR I am only pointing out a fact 
just to prove how the most primitive 
factor j namely j the factor of race hatred, 
was the basis of the recent separation 
campaign. It was all directed at that, 
as U Thein Maiing has himself admitted, 
and it was greatly the result of a Burmo- 
Indian riot which took place a few 
mo-nths, or, at the outside, a year from 
the time when the separation question 
was raised for the country. That the 
Biirmaii takes no interest in this sepa- 
ration issue by itself is completely proved 
by the fact that, throughout the three 
election campaigns under the dyarchical 
system of government, in no election cam- 
paign did any party make separation an 
issue. In no election under dyarchy did 
any separationist party, or any pai'ty, 
make separation an issue, and separation 
became an issue, and a very real issue, 
only at the time of the first Indian 
Round Table Conference, and imme- 
diately after the announcement of His 
Majest.y^s Government, through the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister. This 
conclusively proves that separation is not 
such an urgent issue in the minds of the 
people, and the recent election results 
show, that the Burrnan attaches not " the 
slightest importance to separation, but 
he lays all the stress upon an,- acceptable 
constitution. I ask the Members of the 
Committee to consider this. In Burma 
it is admitted that Upper Burma is more 
purely Burmese in race, in sentiment, 
in tradition,' in. every possible sense, 
and ill tliis particular separation con-, 
troversy the whole of Upper Burma, with 
the exception .of two eoiistitueiicies, voted 
■against separation. . 

. . Noiv, my Lord, ' I am sure my separa- 
' tio'iiist friends themselves will not disx>ute 
the fact, that Upper' Burma represents 
real Burmese . ..sent. inient, . and Uptier 
Burra a was almost uiianiniously against 
separation. Lower Burma to a large ex- 
tent voted for separat'ion.. "'Naturally 'the 
Committee ivill ask me why. For several 
reasons, the most important being the 
fall in the price of commodities, the pre- 
sent economic depression. The average 
Biirmaii being hit very badly by the pre- 
sent economic depression sees the Indian 
taking away his food. The agriculturist 
finds that the Indian is the moneylender 
from whom he has to raise a direct loah. 
The man in Loiver Burma finds that 
Indian labour is being employed to a 
very great extent, and these ivere the 
dominating factors in the situation. The 


main objects, , in their minds ivere to 
eliminate, Indian competitio'ii, and to | 

eliminate’’ '"the Indian c.reditor, what we 
call the chetti, the man who takes away | 

Burmese lands in lieu of unpaid debts. I 
ask my Lo.rd and the Members of the 
Committee whether these , three ' facts 
could 'be, cured by separation. Woiild .. 
any -responsible separationist say that' 
the agriculturist or the Lower Burmaii , 
would- ■ be satisfied on these three " 
points, namely, that Indian cornpetiti-oii ■ 
vrould be eliminated by separation; 
secondly, that the, Imliaji inoiieyieiider. 
the. creditor, iwould be eliminated by 
separation, and, thirdly, tlmt Burmese) 
lands would revert to Pniriaese hands 
through separation? Tln:'se uro 
Xjrosxiects they have in view, my Lord. 

Their idea of sex^aratiou is iiot an 
abstract idea. Their of ;sej)nrarioii 

is a real and iinmedian.* rdoase from 
these troubles, and tlu\y understand 
separation in that sense, ami, so long 
as sex^aration does not connote iliai, 
they ai'.e, in my subniission. against 
separation. These are tlie rea.i iaoiors 
which have weighed most with tiie 
separationists. My Lord, I believe 1 
have taxed the patience of the (tHumitti'C 
to a great extent, but circuinstances have 
forced me to discharge my duty in that 
way. I have tried to the best of my 
ability to place all the luuts as i see 
them. T may he right, my Lord. 1 may 
be wrong, but I do wish to assure tlie 
Committee that I am trying to discharge 
my duty sincerely, and to rho st of rny 
ability, because, w’haiever ilie other side 
may say against us, there cannot lie any 
dispute that the masses have voted ov(U‘- 
wdielmingly againsb separation, and J beg 
to submit that ■what will weigh with iny 
Lord and the Meuibers of the Com- 
mittee is the. solemn xdedge given by 
His Majesty’s Government, that the elec- 
torate will have to decide tin? qiie-stion 
for themselves. The result of the pledge 
was a general elo.ctioji in which' the 
non-co-operators lifted the hoyc-ott 
and, believing in the ]dedge of His 
: Majesty’s Government, took part in ilu‘ 
general election; and the result of the 
general election was an ovcrwlndmiug 
majority against sexmratioii. Of course, 

I do appreciate the fact tliat nothing 
can bind the Committee in its final 
decisions, but I also believe, my 
Lord, with all my heart, that a solemn 
■ ■■ pledge ■'given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment tO' Burma will be ultimately im- 
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plemonted by the Committee. ‘So I base 
my entire ease, apart from all the ex- 
planations that I have given, upon that 
solemn pledge, and upon the result of 
the election which took place in conse- 
quence of that pledge. I thank the 
Committee very gratefully for the hear- 
ing' that it has given me. 


Mr. Harper. 

My Lord Chairman, the attitude of the 
European community in Burma to the 
general issue between separation and 
federation has always been, and still is, 
that the choice is one for the people of 
Burma to exercise. In effect that, of 
course, means at this qiresent stage 
the people in Burma who have the 
duty and the power tO' influence public 
opinion. On such general issues as 
the racial and religious and national 
and other such issues, the European com- 
munity have been careful to take neither 
one side nor the other, but have been 
prepared to fall into line with the 
majority choice. The community, par- 
ticularly the commercial section of it, 
have taken the view that their most help- 
ful contribution to this problem would 
be to confine themselves to the practical 
effects of separation, to study to what 
extent the material interests of Burma 
would be affected, both the Burma 
Government revenues and the livelihood 
of the Burma people. 

In particidar, there are three issues 
which in this connection have seemed to 
us to be of fundamental importance. 
Firstly, there is the effect of India’s pro- 
tective fiscal policy on Burma. Secondly, 
the financial consequences of separation, 
that is to say, the probable result of the 
financial settlement wdrich will have to 
he madej and, thirdly, the question of 
the trade relations of Burma with India 
in the event of separation. Taking the 
first of these issues, the effect of India’s 
protectii^e policy on Burma, XJ Thein 
Maung and U Ba Pe have both referred 
to this point, and I agree with them that 
the effect on Burma has been that India 
has protected industries which do not 
exist, with one exception, in Burma, with 
the result that the cost of the protected 
commodities has risen to the people of 
Burma, and there has been no corres- 
ponding benefit to Burma in return. 
The whole tendency in recent years since 
this protective policy has been in force in 


India indicates that as time goes on 
India will become more industrialised 
and wall industrialise at a greater |)ace 
certainly than Burma, and that the 
present disadvantages that have resulted 
to Burma will be perpetuated and aggra- 
vated. This, of course, is an argument 
in favour of separation. 

On the second issue, the financial 
aspect, thanks to the publication of what 
is known as the Howard Nixon Memo- 
randum, that has had a certain amount 
of attention in the Burma Legislative 
Council, though, naturally, perhaps with 
a limited degree of appreciation of the 
intricate details of that rather compli- 
cated document. In his speech at the 
conclusion of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, the Prime Minister iiromised 
that w^hat he called a decision on this 
financial problem would be made and 
published before the general election 
■which took place in Burma a year ago, 
on the sole issue of separation versus 
federation. Unfortunately it was not 
found possible to fulfil that promise, but 
the Government of Burma have since 
published a statement from which it 
appears that the Government of Burma 
in an attempt to bring the Howard 
Nixon figures, or some of them, up 
to date, arrived at the conclusion 
that Burma will gadn a matter of 
298 t} lakhs of rupees annum. 

This figure has since been amended by 
an adjustment in receipts of customs 
duties and the total is now put at 
270 lakhs. This includes an esti- 
mated loss of 93 lakhs by the Burma 
railways which should, I think, be added 
hack, as losses by railwaj^s will not, if 
railway finance is separated from general 
revenues, be a charge on the general 
revenues. If this is added hack, this 
would make the total 363 lakhs, from 
which there has to be deducted a sum 
for pensions and a sum for redemption of 
debt to India. Allowing, say, one crore 
to IJ crores of rupees to cover these two 
deductions, we arrive at a net gain to 
Burma by Separation of over two crores 
per annum. This, of course, is only an 
estimate, but we think it probably enough 
to indicate that there %vould be a gain 
to Burma in this respect by Separation, 
and with a total Budget of 9J crores, as 
it is at present, one might reasonably 
describe a gain of two crores, if it is 
adhiex^ed, as substantial. This is another 
point, of course, for Separation. 

I would like to leave that point and 
turn to what we regard as the most im- 
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portant of these three issues, that is, 
the economic issue as represented by the 
trade relations between India and Burma. 
We ill the European Community have 
felt it inconvenient, in our attempts to 
help in this Separation problem, to have 
been left, as we are still left, without 
any clear indication by the Council of 
their choice between the two alternatives 
which were offered to them ; but it is in 
one sense, perhaps, fortunate that this 
issue is still open. For we feel that this 
all-important question of the future trade 
relations between India and Burma has 
not so far received the consideration it 
deserves. It has been rarely mentioned, 

I think, in the debates in the Council, 
and, as Members of tbe Committee wdll 
have noticed, it has not been mentioned 
at all so far in the sxieeches which have 
preceded mine. It is a matter of vital 
material importance to Burma, and 
one which, in our opinion, must be fully 
considered before a reasoned decision on 
the Separation issue can be taken. The 
point is discussed at some length in the 
Memorandum which has been submitted 
to the Committee by the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce. I may perhaps be allowed 
to explain that I am not the author of 
that Memorandum or of the other Memo- 
randum ■which is bound with it, but I 
shall be very glad to do my best to answer 
any questions which the Committee may 
wish to ask on it. Briefly, the position 
of the trade relations between Burma and 
India is this. Burma is an agricultural 
and exporting country, and 48 per cent, 
of its total exports go to India. That 
does not include a matter of eight crores 
of rupees annual remittances to India 
by Indian labourers in Burma. In re- 
turn, Burma takes 42 per cent, of its im- 
ports from India. It is clear, therefore, 
that, however slack the ties with India 
may or may not be in matters of race 
and religion and the rest, Burma is defi- 
nitely now an integral jiart of the 
economic unit of the Indian Empire. 
This , we regard as a fact of fundamental 
importance which must not be lost sight 
of at any time in considering this ques- 
tion of Separation. The Montagu- 
Chelinsford Deport, from which IT Thein 
Maung has already quoted to-day, said 
that Burma is not India, and the Joint 
Select Committee on the 1919 Bill stated 
that Burma was tacked on to India by 
an accident. But it has to be remembered 
that that same accident has been respon- 
sible for the growth of Burma’s economic 


connection with India and for the posi- 
tion to-day, that Burma is, as I say, part || 

of the economic unit within the liuliaii '' j| 

Empire. In 1862, when four dirisions of 
Lower Burma were formed into tlie 
Indian Province of British Burma, the 
total trade of Burma, imports and -ex- 
ports together, with India and elsewhere, ■ 
amounted to a value of five crores of 1 

ruxiees. Now the trade with India, alone 
is- in the neighbourhood of 40 crores of 
rupees. All that has grown up under. 
the system of Free Trade which exists , 

•within the .Indian Empire. W,lie,never, 
therefore, it is suggested tlia/t tlu-^ acci- 
dental nature , of Burma’s administrative 
connection with India is a good reason for 
breaking that connection, it must be re- 
membered that the result of that 
accident, .while not vastly changing 
conditions — differences of race and otheivs, 
which existed before that time — has been 
to forge new links which did not then 
exist. The problem, therefore, to my 
mind, becomes this : If there are un- 
necessary or undesirable ties between ' 

India and Burma which should be 
broken, can this be done without auto- h 

matically severing other ties which it 
is vital to Burma to retain? Oau \ 

Burma be separated politically without ; 
disturbing the economic connection? In 
our opinion, the danger in this case 
lies in tarifl’s, and, as the Indian 
Statutory Gommission pointed out, the 
effect of Separation would, prbna faeie^ 
be that the tariffs of each country would i 

apply against the other. It is never '! 

wdse, I think, to be dogmatic on the I 

effect of tariffs, but 1 think this much ! 

can be safely said, that they invariably ;i| 

change the eliannels and courses of trade. 

In fact, that is often their object. Any 
effect of this nature \vhieh tariffs might 
have on Burma’s exports would be to ; 

divert them away from India to the I 

possibly vain search for other inark.Gt.s. 
Although little appreciation of this 
clanger seems to have been shown so 
far by tbe .Burmese })eople (which is 
perhaps not very surpri.sing, for the 
Burmese people do not take or have not 1 

so far taken a leading ]>art in the husi- [ 

. ness and commerce of their country; i, 

that has been left largely to Indian, 
European and Chinese capital and I 

endeavour), although tbe Burmese peoph^ 
themselves do not seem to have appre- 
ciated this danger so far, the close 
trade relations which do exist between 
India and Burma have j3eon recognised 
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at each iiuportaiit stage in the develop- 
ment of Indian . Constitutional Heforms 
, ‘during the last few years, first by the 
Indian Statutoiy Commission, and then 
.by the .Burma Siib-Comm.ittee of the- 
Hound Table Conference, of -which my 
fr.ieiid U Ba Pe was a member, and then 
by the Prime Minister , in his speech at 
the end of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, when he said: It is 

important that separation should cause 
a minimum disturbance of the close 
trade relations between Burma and 
India, and arrangements will have to 
be made in regard to these relations 
before separation takes place.^’ So all 
these authorities have recognised the 
need for a minimum disturbance of the 
close trade relations between the two 
countries. A minimum disturbance 
implies some disturbance, and we re- 
cognise that if each country is to have 
freedom as regards its outside tariffs 
there must be some reactions on the 
Indo-Burma trade, but so far as the 
Indo-Burma trade itself is concerned we 
are convinced that if any tariffs at all 
are allowed, the result will not be a min- 
imum disturbance. It will be, or will 
very soon develop into, a serious dis- 
turbance which could have no other effect 
than gravely to reduce the prosperity 
of Burma. It has been suggested to ns 
in Burma that if the negotiations for a 
trade agreement to regulate these re- 
lations were left to the present Govern- 
ments of Burma and India— assuming for 
a moment that it were constitutionally 
possible for a Province of India to make 
a trade agreement with the Central Gov- 
ernment — those present Governments 
would be reluctant to agree to tie the 
hands of their successors by withholding 
their right to use tariffs as a means of 


raising revenue. I think that is a per 


fectiy intelligible reluctance. The 
Chamber of Commerce Memorandum in- 
dicates on that point that a light 
reveiHie tariff by Burma and India on 
the imports from each other might in 
itself do little harm but it would bring 
in little revenue and would not be worth 
imposing as a revenue measure. There 
they sj>eak of a tariff' of 5 per cent. A 
few days ago I heard the President of 
the Board of Trade in a broadcast ad- 
dress refer to tariffs of 20 to 30 per 
cent, as a moderate level, as tariffs go, 
I do not hesitate to say that if that is 
what tariffs mean— and it is what tariffs 
mean— Burma’s trade with India would 


.be severely shaken, if it were made sub- 
ject to tariffs of that order. 

Then there is a wider significance to 
this question which I must mention; it 
is of 'the utmost importance both ' to 
Burma and India that if Biiniia is to be 
separated from India politically, the 
parting should be friendly and that re- 
lations should remain of the friendliest 
possible a character. The Committee will 
know much better than I do how close 
a connection there often is between 
economic relations and diplomatic rela- 
tions. History in our part of the world, 
unfortunately, shows that it does not 
take great provocation to arouse feelings 
of aggressive animosity between Bur- 
mans and Indians, and there must, in 
the case of India and Burma, always 
be a grave danger of friction in econo- 
mic relations affecting relations of 
another kind. The key to this seems 
to^ us to lie in maintaining the 
existing freedom from tariffs under 
which Burma and India now trade 
together. ^ The question is, how can this 
be reconciled with the political separation 
of Burma from India if that is to be 
the Committee’s recommendation .P If it 
is not to be their recommendation, then, 
of course, under Federation, no change 
in India-Burma trade relations would 
arise, though other existing economic dis- 
advantages would be perpetuated. But, 
if it is to be separation, how is this vital 
economic connection to be maintained.^ 
If it were possible to provide in the Con- 
stitution Act that the existing relation- 
ship be maintaified, even for a limited 
period of years, we feel that it would in 
tact be in the best interests of both 
oountries, but this would involve some* 
pro tanio interference with the fiscal 
autonomy of both the new Governments 
I do not know how far the Committee 
are prepared to go in that direction. In 
case there are insuperable difficulties in 
such a suggestion, the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce in their Memorandum have 
suggested another course. They have 
urged the Joint Select Committee to do 
lee t mgs. Firstly, to record an 
emphatic view that it would be in 
Burma s and India's interests to main- 
tam the existing trade relations and that 
the relations should be regulated by a 
trade convention. Secondly, to record 
the view that in order to avoid inter- 
termg so far as possible with the fiscal 
autonomy of the new Governments, the 
Conyehtion should be negotiated between 
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tile new Government of India and the 
new Government of Burma; and., ' 
thirdly, to recommend that the Con- 
stitution Act should provide that 
until' that Trade Convention has been, 
concluded by the new Governments, 
existing trade relations should be con- 
tinued. We make this request, not by 
any means because we think it is the 
surest method of preserving those rela- 
tions. We think there may be great diffi- 
culties ill arriving at a satisfactory agree- 
ment. Nothing, in fact, could be sure 
except an ad hoc provision in the Act, 
but we have put our request in this 
form because we consider it to be the 
most unobjectionable and the most 
reasonable measure that we could ask 
the Committee to support. 

If I may sum up then the attitude of 
the European community in Burma on 
this separation issue, it is that if the 
people of the country desire separation 
and if the existing Iiidia-Burma trade 
relations are preserved, we consider that 
separation is the right course to adopt. 
If the country wants separation but those 
trade relations are not preserved, in our 
opinion separation could then be effected 
only at the cost of seriously reducing the 
material prosperity of Burma and of its 


people. Once again, we come up against 
this Uncertainty about the country's 
wishes. , As I said when I' began my 
statement, the European community have 
consistently left the main issue to the 
Xieople's representatives, and we have 
hoped that they would declare their 
choice unequivocally by a large majority. 
They have not, I regret to say, so far 
done so, and for myself, while I have 
listened to the speeches to-day with the 
greatest interest, I do not feel that we 
are much further advanced in kiioiving 
what are the real wishes of the majority 
of the people of Burma. The Ewopean 
community have given me no mandate to 
express an opinion in favour of or against 
separation on their behalf ; they have 
never been unanimous on that subject 
and they are not unanimous on it now. 
In the circumstances, therefore, I hesi- 
tate to express any opinion of my own. 
I must be content to conclude by refer- 
ring again to my main theme, and re- 
peat that, if the decision of Parliament 
is to be for separation, it is of vital 
importance to the material prosperity of 
Burma that an effective arrangement be 
made to retain the good will of India and 
to ensure the maintenance of the existing 
fiscal relations between tlie two- countries. 


Ordered. That this Committee he adjourned to to~mo7TOw at half-past Ten clock. 


IContmued. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbisliop of Canterbury. 
Lord .Chancellor. , 

■Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess , of Linlithgow. 

Marquess, of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lyttoii. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian). 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Major Attlee. 

Mr.' Butler. 

Major Cadogaii. 

Sir Austen Chaniberlaiii. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Warcllaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sr a Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. N. M. Cowasji, 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. B. Harper. 

IT Chit Hlaing, 


XJ Theiii Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha, 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, 


The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Cowasji. 

My Lord Chairman, the question of 
the separation of Burma may be ex- 
amined from three aspects, the political, 
the financial and the economic. On the 
political aspect of this question, the 
leaders of both sections of the Burmese 
political ]);u'ties have already addressed 
the Coanmittee, and I do not wish to 
take up tha time of tlie Committee by 
any observations of my own on this 
aspect of the question. Tlie Indian posi- 
tion has been to refrain from exxiressing 
any definite ox^inion on this question, and 
to leave the decision to the indigenous 
people of Burma, but our view, how- 
ever, is that the preponderating majority 
in which the candidates who stood on 
the non-separationist ticket were re- 
turned should be taken as the final re- 
jection of the separation issue. ‘Whether 
or not a case has been made out for the 
separation of Burma on political grounds, 
the case against separation on finahciat. 


grounds is, in my humble opinion, un- 
assailable. Contrary to the Prime Min- 
ister’s declaration of the 12th January, 
1932, no conclusions have been reached 
as to the final terms of the finished 
settlement in the event of Burma being 
separated, and it is unfortunate that 
there is no authoritative statement on 
this matter. 

The Howard-Nixon Memorandum on 
the subject was drawn up in 1931 on 
the basis of the figures pertaining to the 
5^ear 1929-30. Without entering into any 
controversy as to the adequacy of the 
provisions made therein for defence and 
other administrative chargCvS, I find that 
the then estimate of the gain accruing 
to Burma was put down at 378 lakhs of 
rujoees. These figures were brought up 
to date in a Memorandum published by 
the Government of Burma in April, 1933. 
This Memorandum reduced the estimated 
gain , from Rs.378 lakhs to Rs.298 lakhs. 
The figures were mostly estimates of the 
financial year ending 3Ist March,, 1933. 
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Even at the time of publication of these 
fi,gures it was widely held that the income 
side, was over-estimated, and admittedly 
the Statement made no provision on the 
exxienditiire side for increased interest 
charges. The actuals now available re- 
veal the extent of the over-estimation. 
Customs received, for instance, amount 
to only Es.4.16 lakhs, to ivhich has to 
be added the estimated cost of Excise on 
Burmese consiijmption of kerosene, and 
petrol, which amount to Rs.74 lakhs, 
bringing the total under the head of 
Customs Beceipts to Rs.490 lakhs. The 
Government’s figure of Rs.54o lakhs is 
thus Rs.oo lakhs in excess of the actuals. 

As regards Salt revenue, the Govern- 
ment figure of Es.47 lakhs turns out to 
be an over-estimate by Bs.l3 lakhs. No 
provision has been made, as I have 
already stated, for the increased interest 
charges consequent upon the increase in 
Burma’s share of the Indian Public 
Debt. The Government’s estimate of the 
addition to Burma’s Public Debt is 
Rs.583 lakhs. Moreover, there is the 
accumulated deficit in the Budgets of 
the last four years amounting to nearly 
Rs.7 crores which has been financed by 
temporary borrowings from the Govern- 
ment of India. It appears that the 
Govern/ment’s estimate of Rs.583 lakhs 
errs somewhat on the low side, and while 
we have, of course, the very latest figures 
of the outstanding Public Debt of India, 
we have not got the correct figures of 
the unproductive Debt item. On the 
basis of the Government’s figures alone 
we find that there is an additional debt 
liability of Rs,13 crores over and above 
the estimate in the IIoward-Nixon Mem- 
orandum, involving on the basis of 5 per 
cent, interest an additional outgo of 65 
lakhs of rupees. The income tax figure 
is based on 1930-31 actuals, but we all 
know that subsequently income tax re- 
ceipts have fallen off. Without making 
any alloivances for this and taking into 
account only the deterioration of Customs 
and Salt receipts and the additional in- 
terest charges, w’-e find that the estimated 
benefit to Burma in the event of separa- 
tion, reduces itself to Rs.l65 lakhs, out 
of which has to be met the Debt Sink- 
ing Fund instalment of Rs.l crore and 
pensionary liability of Rs.70 lakhs, re- 
presenting the mean of the two conflict- 
ing estianatee by Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Nixon. 

The position -during the first half of 
the current fiscal year has, if anything, 


worsened considerably. The Customs 
Revenue for the six months ending 30t!i 
September, 1933, exclusive of Excise, 
Kerosene and Petrol, amounts to onl}’’ 
Rs.l83 lakhs, as compared ’with Rs.224 
lakhs during the corresponding period 
of last year ; a fall in revenue of Rs.40 
lakhs. 

Whatever might have been the case on 
financial grounds for the separation of 
Burma at the time the Simon Commis- 
sion recommended separation, there is 
none whatever at present. Admittedly 
the depression has hit Burma very har'd, 
and the latest figures are in a sense 
probably abnormal, but it would be un- 
safe to make any estimates on the 
assumption that there will be a very 
substantial improvement in the near 
future or a rise in the world price level 
to that obtaining in 1929 or 1930, which 
alone would justify separation on finan- 
cial grounds. 

While on the basis of the figures avail- 
able now there is no benefit to Burma 
by separation, the Province is struggling 
to balance its budget. Though in March 
last the budget was balanced on paper 
it is quite clear that there will be a 
deficit of at least Rs.lJ crores in the 
current year. A Retrenchment Com- 
mittee is no doubt seated to find wmys 
and means of bridging the gap between 
revenue and expenditure, but it is not 
possible to forecast the extent of savings 
they might be able to effect. Already 
there has been a good deal of economy 
practised, and the prospect of reducing 
expenses by Rs.l-| crores in a 
Budget of Rs.8 crores is none too 
rosy. It is thus clear that the future 
Government of a separated Burma can- 
not look forward to an automatic sur- 
plus being realised by the mere act of 
the separation ■ of Burma, and if con- 
ditions do not improve in the very near 
future they will be obliged to resort to 
the taxation of Inclo-Burmese trade soon 
after separation, not only with a view 
to the remission of the capitation and 
Thathameda taxes and finding the money 
for the Public Utility Departments, but 
merely for balancing the Budget itself. 
I am of opinion that the Government’s 
assumption that Burmese finance will 
automatically require the assistance of 
taxation on the Indo-Burma trade is 
fully justified. 

My friend, Mr. Harper’s analysis of 
the financial consequences of separation 
is somewhat different and takes a more 
optimistic view of the situation than I 
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am inclined to take. The broad conclusion 
of Mr. Harper is, that Burma revenues 
will benefit to tlie extent of at least Ils.2 
crores net per annum. If I understand 
tli 0 European Cliamber’s metliod of calcu- 
lation riglitly it is tliat they wish to 
niake certain material changes in the 
method of approach to the problem 
adopted in the Howard-Nixon Memo- 
randum and siibseqneiitly modified by the 
revised statement of the Burma Gov- 
ernment. For. instance, Mr. Harper 
would prefer to treat railway finance 
separately from general finance, thereby 
removing the railway deficit of 93 lakhs 
of rupees from the general budget. The 
intention is perhaps to carry forward 
this loss in the railway budget. The 
reasoning presumably is that in India 
the railway finances have been separated 
from the general budget under the 1924 
Convention. The authors of that Con- 
vention, however, never visualised a 
situation in which the railway would he 
•working at such a big loss as they are 
doing at present. What has happened 
so far is that in the early years of the 
separation, convention the railways made 
very big profits indeed and put aside 
substantial amounts to reserve and de- 
preciation funds and, in addition, paid 
its contribution to the general revenues. 
During the last three years, however, 
the railways have been working at a loss, 
but this deficit has been covered by trans- 
fers from the reserve fund and borroivings 
from the depreciation fund. There is 
technically no objection to average the 
result of both lean and good years, but 
the proposal of the European Chamber 
to start off with an uncovered deficit in 
the railway budget, when the railway is 
100 per cent. State property, appears to 
me to be unbusinesslike. Such a posi- 
tion has not arisen in the case of the 
Indian railways yet, and I do not know 
what the Indian Legislature would do 
in a similar contingency with regard to 
the Indian railway system. I am of 
opinion that should there be any deficit 
in the working of the Burma State Rtafl- 
ways^ the deficit should be fairly and 
squarely faced and a provision made in 
the general Budget. 

^ I now turn, my Lord, to the economic 
side of the separation question, and hero 
I am on somewhat common ground with 
European commercial opinion in Burma. 
In fact, I venture to think that the case 
as presented by Mr. Harper for the Trade 
convention on the basis of Free Trade 
between India and Burma, in the .event 


of separation, is really a case for federa- 
tion ■ and . nothing else. I fully endorse 
the opinion of the British Burma 
Chamber, that Burma is an integral part 
of the economic unit ivhich is contained 
in the present British India, and any 
policy which tends towards economic 
separation i.nstead of economic integra- 
tion is not in Burma’s interests, and we 
feel convinced that the policy of political 
separation of Burma from India will re- 
sult, directly and immediately, in the 
driving of an economic wedge, the con- 
sequences of which it is impossible to 
foresee. On these grounds I oppose the 
separation of Burma from Iiidia^ both 
on financial and economic grounds. 

Chairman : Does that conclude your 
statement? 

Mr. N. M. Cowasji. 

Yes. 

Mr. B. A. S. TyahjL 

My Lord Chairman, I desire to make 
my position clear to you. I come here 
nominated by the Government to repre- 
sent the Indian Community in Burma, 
not as a Member representing any con- 
stituency of the Burma Legislative 
Council. Generally speaking, there is 
no great difference of opinion in the 
Indian Community, for, though some may 
not take any active part in working for 
federation or against it, and others may 
do so, the general idea prevalent is that 
separation is undesirable at the moment. 
The reasons for the undesirability of 
separation in the opinion of some*^ are 
connected with the economics of the 
country. ^ With others, the political 
effect which they anticipate in a separa- 
tion regime on the position of India and 
Burma, is uppermost in their mind. I 
must confess that the number of those 
who have become anxious of the political 
efi:ect of separation on themselves has in- 
creased within the last two or three years 
because of the troublous times that 
ive have had in Burma two or thi'ee years 
ago, and I may also say because anxiety 
has been caused by the type of election- 
eering indulged in during the last elec- 
tions of the Council and which have been 
referred to by my friend, Dr. Ba Maw. I 
desire frankly to state that, besides these 
factors, Indians in Burma have a natural 
sympathy for federation, and such senti- 
ment requires no apology, my Lord. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
a considerable number of them are on the 
general electorate and, as such, their 
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votes Bave been canvassed for and sougbu 
b 3 ^ parties standing for election to the 
• CoiinciL Thus, tliey" have received a 
direct invitation from the Burmese 
people themselves to take a part in the 
elections which were held to decide the 
issue of separation versus federation. 
No apology is needed on that behalf, for 
they belong to Burma and claim the right 
to exercise their franchise and political 
rights ill the expression of their views. 
On the other hand, the three organiza- 
tions of Indians, the Burina-Indian 
Cliamber of Commerce, the Nada-coutta- 
Chettiars Association, and the Burnia- 
Indian Association, have expressed no 
direct view on the question of separation 
or federation, nor have they directly or 
indirectly held anj? propaganda one w 2 lj 
or the other. Nor have they spent mone.y 
in financing any of the parties. Here 
I will at once deny the charge which iny 
friend, U Thein Maiiiig, made yesterday, 
that the Biirma-Indian Association was 
formed for the purpose of carrying propa- 
ganda against separation and financing 
the Burmese Anti-Separationist Parties. 
That statement has been made in a 
Government Eeport, and I place 
before you, my Lord, this idea, 
that in this manner the Government has 
to a certain extent played the Indians 
against the Burmans. I can deny the 
charge because I myself have been the 
President of that Association for the 
past two shears, and any attitude on the 
question is well known to my Burmese 
friends, and I can assure this Committee 
that the Burma-Indiaii Association did 
not pass a single resolution with regard 
to the question of separation or federa- 
tion, did not put up any candidate to 
represent it in the Council, nor has it 
taken anj^ active part in the decision of 
the separation or federation issue. 
Although these Associations have taken 
no part in any propaganda in favour of 
federation or against it, it does not 
mean that they have no opinion with 
regard to this question. They do feel, 
as my friend Mr. Gowasji has just stated, 
that the preponderating vote given in 
favour of the Anti-Separationists during 
the past election should have been a 
sufficient indication of the mind of Burma 
and should have indicated to this 
Honourable Committee the view taken 
by the people in Burma with regard to 
the federation and separation question* 
They do feel an anxiety about their poli- 
tical status in the countTy, They do 
believe that financially the position of 


the Province will be worse. They do ‘ 
believe that the trade of the country will 
sufi'er. 'Witli regard to the financial 
position of the country, my friend, Mr* 
Gowasji, has just made a statement, to 
which I do not desire to refer at this 
mqment, but I do wish to say that in 
the debate that we heard yesterday very 
little was stated as to what advantages 
are going to be derived from separation, 
or what disadvantages will be felt from 
federation, with regard to social, re- 
ligious, or political matters. So far, no 
one has even hinted that connection with 
India has led to anj^ social or religious 
■disabilities, nor have they stated that 
if Burma enters the Federation such 
social or religious disabilities ivoukl bo 
felt. 

As regards political disadvantages or 
advantages, very little has been said in- 
deed, except that it is the desire of a 
[part of the Burmese people to create a 
separate political entity. I say that in 
this matter it is only a part that desires 
to separate, and the whole of it does not, 
and to this matter, my Lord Chairman, 
I shall refer again. 

So far as the economic conditions of 
Burma are concerned, no advantages 
have been shown as accruing from separa- 
tion. What have been placed before this 
Committee are some of the disadvantages 
under ivhich Bur/nia is said to have been 
suffering. These advantages are of two 
kinds connected with policy, such as 
matters of tariff, or connected with dis- 
advantages through administrative 
exigencies, such as the Meston ^\warcl 
and financial conditions arising out of 
that Award. As regards tariffs, Burma 
has to pay, but iu turn Burma gets busi- 
ness from India to enable it to pay the 
expanded tariff and the protection that 
is given to her industries. At the same 
time, she has gained some advantage in 
at least two cases in the development 
of her nascent industries and the future 
development of the sugar industry in 
Burma. 

My Lord Chairman, with regard to the 
financial iMeston Award, I would only 
say that its injustice has been universal, 
and its injustice has been felt not only 
by Burma, but by provinces like Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras and most of the 
others, so that it is not a condition 
which is singular, which is specific to 
Burma alone, bnt it is a condition which 
has been felt by almost every province 
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aud it is, one might almost say, a com- 
mon condition to all the provinces. The 
Meston Award has been condemned by 
almost ail the provinces, hut it may be 
stated that under Federation, those con- 
ditions would not p-revail and would not 
be perpetuated. My Lord Chairman, it 
has been claimed that the connection of 
Burma 'with India has proved a loss to 
Burma financially, but in the considera- 
tion of this question, when balance sheets 
are made out and statements are prepared 
by the Government, facts are forgotten. 
It is forgotten that India has many over- 
head charges and she incurs many losses 
on behalf of provinces; for instance, she 
has been incurring constant loss for many 
years on the posts and telegraphs. It is 
for the benefit of all the provinces, not 
for Bengal or for Bombay, but the ad- 
vantage has been derived by Burma also. 

I might remind you also that India has 
been stabilising her exchange, and, in 
doing so, has been incurring immense 
losses, hut that loss also has been incurred 
not for India alone, hut for all the pro- 
vinces, for all the business, for the 
Government, and for the people of all 
the provinces. So that W’hilst in the 
balance sheets that are prepared the over- 
head charges, as I might say, are con- 
veniently kept out, those charges wdiich 
India undertakes to pay and the Central 
Government undertakes to pay, and, to 
meet those losses for the benefit of all the 
provinces, are not included in such 
balance sheets in such statements as have 
been prepared, and, in that, I confess 
that I feel that the Government of Burma 
has to some extent been responsible for 
the creation of ideas amongst the people 
that India has been very gravely unjust 
to Burma, whilst I would say that the 
injustice, if any, is equal to all the pro- 
vinces and is not singular to Burma itself. 
In the financial consideration I desire 
to mention that conditions are constantly 
changing. We had the Howard-Nixon 
Report giving us certain facts and 
figures, hut in that Report also there 
w^ere indeterminate factors which made 
the Howard-Nixon Report almost out of 
date in a very short period. Later on 
that Report w^as followed by a statement 
given by the Government of Burma. 
That was supplemented and was correc- 
ted two months after it was put before 
the Legislative Council. With regard 
to these statements I have made my re- 
marks in the Legislative Council, and I 
do not propose therefore to repeat those ' 


remarks here, my Lord Cliairiiiaii. .With 
regard to the trade conditions, I very 
much appreciated the statement which 
was made yesterday by my friend Mr. 
Harper. I agree with him to a very large 
extent; but before I come to the ques- 
tion of trade I •would agree with any 
friend Mr. Cowasji that the losses on 
raihvays ought not to be treated in the 
manner that Mr. Harper has suggested; 
in any case, %vhether railway finance is 
kexit separately or is combined does not 
matter; it does not matter wdiether the 
money goes out of the right xiocket of the 
Government or the left pocket of the 
Government ; so far as the people are 
concerned, it comes out of the saiiie 
pocket, and that is all that the people 
are concerned about. Therefore the rail- 
way losses ought to he taken into con- 
sideration w^hen considering the financial 
position of Burma. With regard to trade, 
as I say, I very much agree with what 
my friend Mr. Harper has stated. The 
trade conditions between India and Burma 
are so very intimate. 58 per cent, of 
the total trade of Burma is connected 
with India and there is no doubt that 
Burma has become an economic unit so 
far as India is concerned. Mr. Harper 
very well stated that the connection, 
accidental as it was, of Burma wdth 
India, has created a vast trade for 
Burma, and that trade as I stated just 
now, to the extent of 58 per cent., is 
connected with India. It is to he re- 
membered that in these days when con- 
ventions and agreements between differ- 
ent countries are so prevalent, it will 
not be easy for Burma to find markets 
for commodities like rice, timber and 
oils, which she so freely ex|}orts to 
India. Whilst the export of rice is a 
very large quantity, I might mention that 
it forms only 5 per cent. *of the total 
production of the rice of India. There- 
fore, so far as India is concerned, that 
trade of rice is not so important to India 
as it is to Burma. Five per cent, of the 
total production to India of rice is a 
quantity wdiich could be made u^) if she 
chose to do so, but for Burma, if she 
loses the market in India, it would mean 
a calamity indeed. My Lord Chairman, 
the trade convention which has been pro- 
posed by my friend Mr. Harper, I agree 
, with, and as to the three conditions that 
he has suggested, I feel very much in- 
clined to agree with him upon those also. 
Together , with that, I also feel that it 
is necessary that a Labour Convention 
between the Governments of 
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Burma may also be formed because labour 
is as important' a factor in the life of 
Burma as the trade factor, and it will be 
very necessary tO' arrive at a convention 
between India and Burma on the labour 
question, so that the friendly feeling may 
exist and continue between India and 
Burma if separation does take place. 
But, 011 the other hand, I would like to 
mention this, that hearing all these 
speeches I have failed to realise what 
are the political advantages that are 
going to be obtained from separation. I 
have failed to understand what are the 
economic advantages which Burma ex- 
pects to gain out of separation, and what 
are the financial or economic advantages 
which Burma expects to gain out of 
separation. On neither of these two 
accounts can we see any definite advan- 
tage to Burma. On the other hand we 
do see very definite disadvantages which 
may accrue to Burma from separation, 
both with regard to her political and 
with regard to her economic well-being 
in the future ; and I may say this, that 
even if a trade convention is formed, 
even if it is for 10 years, what is to 
ballpen after 10 years? During these- 10 
years, mentality in Burma and in India 
will be created, and we do not know^ what 
that would mean to Burma in the future. 
Burma’s trade is, to my mind, 
very much dependent upon India, 
and anything that is going to jeopardise 
that is going to jeopardise the very lives 
of the people of Burma, and, therefore, 
to my mind, it is a most risky adventure 
for Burma at this moment to separate 
from India. I would suggest further, 
my Lord Chairman, that there would he 
some point if the whole of the people of 
Burma were of one mind in their demand 
for separation, hut we see that the Legis- 
lative Council has not been able to give 
any decisive vote on this question. Even 
though you may not accept the elec- 
torates’ decision on the question, yet I 
would point out that on page 6 of the 
introduction to the Burma White Paper 
it was stated : In his statement on ISth 
January, 1932, the Prime Minister said, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
that if and when they were satisfied that 
the desire of the people of Burma was 
that the Government of their country 
should be separated from that of India, 
they would take steps, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, to give effect to 
this desire I do ask this Committee 
whether it is satisfied that the desire of 


the people of Burma is to separate, 
whether they have given in unambiguous 
terms their decision, and if that he not 
so,- what is the case for separation then? 
If the Council has not been prepared to 
give a decisive vote, it may be that both 
the parties may feel that their voting 
power was equal, or I go so far as to say 
that if a decision had been by a narrow 
majority, even then, for a vital change of 
this nature, there was not the justification 
for the Government to take a decisive 
step such as separation. Therefore, I 
ask that the position for a status quo 
has arisen and that be maintained. I do 
not desire to take up any further time 
of the Committee and I will end my 
statement. 

Mr. Campagnac: 

My Lord Chairman, I have very littl© 
to say on the subject. I represent here 
a very small hut, I venture to say, a 
not unimportant community of Burma*— 
that is, the Anglo-Burman community. T 
would ask J\Iemhers of the Committee 
kindly to refer to the speech made by me 
at tbe Plenary Conference of the Burma 
Bound Table Conference for the history 
and origin of this community. For the 
present, I shall only say that in the 
Anglo-Burman community are included 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans 
born or domiciled in Burma. As a 
minority community we cannot guide but 
must follow the destinies of the country, 
and for that reason when the Indian 
Statutory Commission came to Burma 
and we had to consider what our atti- 
tude would be towards this separation 
question, we asked ourselves first : 
“ What is the general wish of the people 
of Burma?” We thought it would be 
wrong, it would be presumptuous on our 
part, to flout the will of the -people. Tt 
has been admitted before your Lordshi}) 
on all hands that up to that time, up 
to the time the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission visited Burma, there was a 
unanimous desire on the part of the 
people of Burma that Burma should be 
separated from India. Your Lordships 
have been told, that delegations waited 
upon the late Mr. Montagu in India; 
that delegations w-ere sent to England 
to confer with the Secretary of State and 
to impress upon him that Burma should 
be separated. There was only one 
opinion, and that was for separation. 

- Under those circumstances we con- 
sidered it to be our duty to advocate 
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before tiie Indian Statutory Conimission 
tliat Burma should be separated from 
India. 

, 111 , doing that, my Lord^ we were going 

really wery miicb against our own senti- 
ment because many of us have _ Indian 
blood in oiir yeins, many of us still have 
relations in India^ all of us are con- 
nected by tradition with India. The 
<|iiestion which arises now is has any- 
thing happened since then ; has any- 
thing happened since the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission visited Burma to make 
Us believe that the people of Burma have 
changed their minds? My Lord, it has 
been argued before you that this question 
of separation and federation was placed 
before the electorate of Burma, and that 
the electorate lias decided by a very 
large majority in favour of federation. 
My Lord, if my community, or if I be- 
lieved that to be the case, I ivould not 
to-day he urging before your Lordships 
that Burma should be separated from 
India. But, my Lord, I submit that the 
issue which was placed before the electo- 
rate was really not one of separation or 
federation. What the anti-separationists 
voted for %vas the Jubilee Hall Resolution 
and that Jubilee Hall Resolution em- 
phatically opposed the perpetual federa- 
tion with India, in other -words, the 
electorate were induced to believe that 
they wmuid be allowed to secede at any 
time, and at their will. We have been 
told, my Lord, that that resolution was 
unhappily worded, but there can be no 
question that that is the resolution which 
"was put before the people of the country, 
and that was the resolution upon wdiich 
they voted. In support of that state- 
ment, my Lords, if your Lordships will 
refer to the resolution which was rnoved 
or supported by the anti-separationists 
d.irectly after the elections in the Legis- 
lative Council you have the same words 
appearing, you have the same demand 
that Burma should be allowed to separate 
at her owm will. 

My Lord, if the anti-separationists did, 
in fact, have a mandate from the country 
that Burma should enter the federation 
unconditionally without any right to 
secede, is it not passing strange, having 
regard to the fact that they had such a 
large majority in the House that they 
were able to put one of their own can- 
didates into the Presidential Chair, that 
they did not table a clear cut resolution 
to that effect. But at that Session 
directly after the candidates had re- 
turned from the country no such resolu- 


tion w^as put before , the Legislative Coim- 
cii in Burma, and no answer, so far as 
I am aware (no satisfactory answer) has 
been given by the anti-separationists for 
not tabling such a resolution if that was 
the mandate which ivas, in fact, given 
to them at the elections. 

My Lord, I do think that there should 
be no further delay in this matter. I 
venture to think that if, after the 
Burma Round Table Conference, without 
referring the question to the people of 
Burma at ail, His Majesty’s Government 
had declared that it was their settled 
policy to separate Burma from India, 
that statement would have been received 
wdtK acclamation in Burma. It was only 
because the people of Burma were in- 
duced to believe that the British Govern- 
ment for purposes of their own wanted 
Burma to separate from India that the 
majority of the electors were induced to 
vote for anti-separationist candidates. I 
do also agree with Mr. Harper and my 
Indian friends that the parting should 
be friendly. I agree that there should be 
a trade convention, but I do not think 
that while that trade convention is being 
arrived at there should be any further 
delay on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government in making a pronouncement. 
T think that ever,Yone in Burma and in 
India too wants to know one way or the 
other whether Burma is going to be 
separated or not. Once His Majesty’s 
Government has declared in favour of 
separation then we can go on and have 
our trade convention and any other con- 
ventions which may be necessary, and I 
hope that the parting will be as friendly 
as possible. That is all I have to say, 
|my Lord, upon this point. 

Sra Slhwe Ba, 

My Lord Cliairman. I am speaking 
on behalf of the Karen community of 
Burma. My community is the second 
largest indigenous community numbering 
about one and a half million. In the 
Memorandum submitted by the Karen 
community to the Indian Statutory 
Commission under the head Sugges- 
tions for the future,” which is printed 
at pages 418 and 419 of Volume XVII of 
the proceedings, -we gave reasons for the 
recommendations that Burma should be 
separated from India. To save the time 
of the Committee I will not now repeat 
the arguments in that Memorandum, to 
which' I respectfully invite the attention 
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of' the Committee and .request that this ■ ceedings. That Memorandum is as 
Memorandum be embodied in the pro- follows : 

EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE KAREN ELDERS ' 

OF BURMA. 


Suggestions for the Future. 

1. Entire Separation of Burma from 
India.— Note {c) of the Appendix to the 
communique issued by the Secretaries of 
the Indian Statutory Commission in- 
vites suggestions for the future. And 
we now iiropose to deal with this aspect 
of the situation. 

Burma should be separated from India 
for reasons geographical, political and 
economic. Burma^ as a province, forms 
no part of India. There are indisputable 
differences in customs, racOj religion, 
language and interests. There can be no 
question that Burma will grow and de- 
velop on gradual and sound lines once 
she is separated from India. 

“ Burma is not India. Its people 
belong to another race in another stage of 
political development, and its problems 
are altogether different. For instance, 
the application to Burma of the general 
principles of throwing open the public 
service more widely to Indians would only 
mean the replacement of one alien 
bureaucracy by another.” 

In order to facilitate Separation and 
to make the transaction fair and equit- 
able to both parties we would humbly 
request the Indian Statutory Ooinmis- 
sion to recommend to Parliament that 
Burma be furnished with accounts show’- 
ing the amount expended by India on 
Burma- and the amount India has been 
repaid by Burma during all these past 
years. 

There was a time when the highest 
Court in Burma was subordinated to the 
High Court of Judicature at Fort 
William. In course of time it was felt 
that we could very well stand on our 
own legs in this direction and we are 
so standing now. 

Likewise in the matter of Education, 
our High Schools and Colleges were for a 
long time affiliated to the University of 
Calcutta. Wlien, in this matter also, 
Burma desired to have and work out her 
owm plans for her rising sons . and 
daughters numerous objections (which 
we need not repeat here) were set up 
against our becoming a detached entity 
educationally. The wisdom of our entiro 
separation from the Calcutta University 
is than amnlv iustified bv numerous 


incontrovertible facts. Thanks to the 
parental interest, broad vision and con- 
suming zeal of His Excellency Sir Har- 
oourt Butler, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., I.G.S., 
the first Governor of Burma, our Uni- 
versity of Rangoon has won our deepest 
gratitude and claims the unbounded ad- 
fmiration of her sister universities In 
this connection, we quote with pardon- 
able pride an extract from “ The Anglo- 
Indian Review ” dated Calcutta, March, 
1928, which wrote spontaneously as 
follows : — 

A great disadvantage under 
which the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled Euro|)ean Community suffers in 
India is the absence of a Residential 
University where the students have 
the advantage of living a corporate 
life as in the Western Universities. 
In fact, it is this disadvantage which 
deters many of our brilliant young 
men from going to a University. We 
have, therefore, much pleasure in 
bringing to the notice oF parents and 
young men the splendid advantages 
offered by the University College at 
Rangoon. The new University build- 
ings are rapidly nearing completion 
and will be ready for occupation 
from June this year. The Univer- 
sity stands on an estate of 485 acres 
and is actually a miniature town. 
It will be one of the finest Univer- 
sities ill the East having every acces- 
sory of a modern University and 
being equipped with its own lighting 
arrangements, water and sewage 
equipment, roads, parks, playing 
fields, rowing and swimming clubs, 
gymnasium, theatre and a club 
house.” 

In the days when we asked for a Uni- 
versity of our own, when we demanded 
the right of shaping and forming oiir 
educational policy in accordance with 
the aspirations and needs of onr people 
and our Province, there were not a few 
who strongl^^ objected to the severance of 
our long-established connection with the 
University of Calcutta^ gndng all sorts 
and kinds of imaginary drawbacks and 
hypothetical disadvantages attendant on 
the demanded severance. Facts sjieak 
louder than words and we are content 
to leave the facts as they are seen to-day. 


[Oon-tin-ued. 
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■Now, as we ask tlie Simon Commis-', 
si on to recommend to tlie British Bariia- 
ineiit, inter alia, the separation of Burma 
from India we foresee that quite ^ mini" . 
her of people will raise their Toices 
-'against our 'coiiceptioii of the future 
welfare of Burma. We anticipate that 
the loudest cry will come from India her- 
self. This would be quite natural as no 
one desires to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Coiitiiiiiing the meta- 
phor, we may add that Burma has laid 
golden eggs for the heiieiit of India, but 
India has neglected Burma, has not con- 
si deied our interests in the spirit of fair 
play and all this despite the fact that 
she has been exacting from us a very 
large portion of our revenues. 

Over and above the considerations we 
have already advanced, there is another 
and more weighty reason and we heg to 
stress very particularly this particular 
aspect of our case. In our considered 
opinion the separation of Burma from 
India and that alone will make it pos- 
sible for the different indigenous races 
of Burma — the Burmese, Karens, 
Kachins, Chins and Shans — ^to he use- 
fully welded into one solid nation. Un- 
less opportunities are open to the indi- 
genous races of Burma to regard Burma 
nationally— and Burma as a separate en- 
tity under the British Crown is the only 
way — Burma can never progress nation- 
ally. As long as Burma is kept dangling 
on India’s dhoti so long will there be no 
cohesion among the indigenous races of 
Burma. 

We are firm in the belief that just as 
Burma has w’onder-fiilly progressed in the 
two definite directions w’e have indicated 
above — first, in the matter of our Law 
Courts and then in the line off our 
educational institutions — since we stood 
out independent of India, equally wmn- 
derfiilly or still more so shall our fair 
country progress when as a separate 
entity, under the fostering care of the 
British Government, her indigenous races 
welded into one nation will think not 
merely in terms of isolated racial pride 
but in the larger national consciousness 
of Burman ” citizens and will accord- 
ingly -work heart and soul towards a com- 
mon nationhood and a natural ideal. 

At the Burma Bound Table Conference 
the Karen Delegates again made known 
to the Conference that their mandate was 
for separation. Nothing has happened 
since then to make us change our views* : 
Qn those grounds I wish to urge before 


the Joint Select Comiiiittee that the 
separation of Burma should be brought 
about as soon as possible. That is all I 
.wish to say, iiiy Lord. 

V Skive Tlia. 

My Lord, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment ill view of the fact that this cpies- 
tion has been fully discussed in the Burma ' 
Legislative Council. The aiiti-separa- ' 
tionist pai’ty came into existence after the. 
General Councils of Burmese Associations 
Convention held at the Jubilee Hall, 
Bangoon, in July, 1932. In accordance 
with Eesolution 6 of this convention a 
new anti-separationist party was formed 
under the leadership of Dr. IT Ba Maw 
and TJ Chit Hlaing. The resolution 
passed at that meeting was to the effect 
“ That this Convention rejects the pro- 
posed constitution for a separated Burma, 
announced by the Prime Minister on the 
12th January, 1932, as it falls far short 
of the aspirations of the people. 
Secondly, That this Convention opposes 
the separation of Burma from India on 
the basis of the proposed constitution 
for a separated Burma. Thirdly, That 
the Convention emphatically protests 
against the permanent and unconditional 
inclusion of Burma in the Indian Federa- 
tion.” The policies of the two anti- 
separationist parties were based upon the 
resolution passed by the Jubilee Hall 
Convention. At the general election in 
November, 1932, the two anti-separationist 
parties placed before the electorate the 
resolutions passed at the Jubilee Hall 
Convention. About 42 members of the 
two parties, were returned as Members 
of the Legislative Council. During the 
discussion in the Burma Legislative 
Council on the question of separation 
from India or federation with India, the 
two leaders Dr. Ba Maw and U Chit 
Hlaing explained the definition of 
'' anti-separationist I think it would 
be important for me to refer to the state- 
ment first of U Chit Hlaing in the pro- 
ceedings of the Burma Legislative 
Council, December, 1932, page 339. If 
Chit Hlaing said in his speech : I do 

not like permanent federation ” (that is 
one portion) and now our demand for 
federation with India is one of condi- 
tional federation.” Then Dr. Ba Maw 
stated in a speech which is reported on 
page 261, There are actually influences 
outside the House as well as inside work- 
ing to,, commit a fraud on the country by 
• misusing the term Anti-Separation a-n'd 
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giving it an extremely literal meaning 'in ■ 
order ■ to make Anti-Separation mean iin- 
coiiditioiial and |}9rpetiial Federation 
witli India.” In these circumstances, Sir, 

I consider it is extremely important for 
the purpose of a proper and fair discus- 
sion that the House should know the' 
real meaning of this term. Sir, that 
meaning is in those Jubilee Hall resolu- 
tions. That is the definite voice of the 
Aiiti-Separationists of Burma, and any 
meaning that goes beyond the Jubilee 
Hall resolutions is a betrayal. Anti- 
Separation, • as U Kya:w Din has already 
explained to the House, is a term that is 
used in no absolute sense but strictly 
within the reference made by the Prime 
hfiiiister in his announcement. The first 
motion gives the full and complete Anti- 
Separationist verdict. First of all, we 
are Anti-Sep aratioiiists in the sense that 
we oppose the Priine Minister’s idea of 
Separation. In other words, we 
oppose the Separation of Burma 
from India on the basis of the 
Prime Minister’s constitution. Secondly, 
we, with the same emphasis, oppose the 
idea of an unconditional and perpetual 
Federation with India. And thirdly, and 
that is the aiErmative, the constructive 
aspect of the Anti-Separationists’ policy, 
we say that we will continue our opposi- 
tion of Separation until we obtain an 
acceptable constitution. Any use of the 
term Anti-Separation that departs from 
this particular meaning, the meaning 
given and fixed by the Jubilee Hall reso- 
lutions, is, I say, an act of dishonesty.” 
Therefore the t-wo leaders of the Anti- 
Sep arationist x>arty have given us their 
definition of what Anti-separation ” 
means. Then U Kyaw Din has also 
stated the definition of Anti-separa- 
tionist.” It appears from what I have 
read that Anti-separation does not mean 
permanent federation. The Anti-separa- 
tionists say that they want conditional 
federation, that is to say, with a right 
of secession. 'On this point I may refer 
to the statement made by the Secretary 
of State for India, page 5 of the Sketch 
of Constitutional Developments in 
Burma. In the House of Commons the 
Secretary of State for India made the 
following statement. I need not read it 
all. “If an Indian Federation is estab- 
lished, it cannot be on the basis that its 
members can leave it as and when they 
choose.” That is very important. 

This wms again discussed recently by 
the members of the Indian Joint Select 
Committee. The Indian members were 


of this' opinion, namely, that 'should 
Burma' join the Indian Federation they 
could not leave it as and when they 
choose. 

Now the question of permanent fede- 
ration. If the Anti-separationists were 
to say that they wmuld fedeinite wnth 
India permanently, this is not the man- 
date of the electorate. Let us refer to 
U Chit Hlaing’s speech which is reported 
in the December meeting at page 338: 

“ We are only authorised to do what they 
told us. They gave us their mandate. 
We can only act according to their man- 
date, and -what is their mandate? The 
mandate was the resolution passed at 
the Jubilee Hall Convention.” That is 
to say, that they were only for condi- 
tional separation and not for x->ermaneiit 
federation. 

Now, to sura- up the position of the 
Anti-separationists, there can be no condi- 
tional federation, as I have just quoted 
the statement made by the Secretary of 
State for India. Permanent federation 
is not the mandate of the electorate. The 
result of the Anti-separationists should 
be separation with a better constitution 
which the separationists are asking for, 
so therefore they are in line with the 
policy of the separationists. 

Then the question of separation of 
Burma from India was brought up before 
the Indian National Congress as far back 
as 1885, that is to say, there they said 
that if the iBritish Government were 
going to annex Upper Burma the entire 
country should be separated from India, 
and since then this question of the sepa- 
ration of Burma has been brought up 
before the public. There is another ques- 
tion which I should like to state. Dr. 
Ba Mav/ yesterday stated that separa- 
tionist candidates received the support 
of the Government. I stood as a separa- 
tion candidate for Akyab East. I did 
not receive any support from the Gov- 
ernment, but I did receive support from 
Indian voters of my electorate as the 
domiciled Indians in Arakan are in- 
favour of separation. So from what I 
have said the people of Burma are in 
favour of separation. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

. I do not propose, my Lord Chairman, 
to make a long speech. I have already 
dealt, in some detail, with the merits of 
certain of these x) 2 'oposals, in the speech 
that I made to the Indian Delegation 
on October lOih, a copy of which is T 
believe in the hands of the Members of 
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tlie' Committee and of tlae Delegates from- 
Burma. '.Kor.' my Lord Cliairman, have 
I eitlier the desire or the right to saA" 
anything on behalf of my colleagnes of 
the Committee. I am speaking, in ^the 
'first place, for myself and I am speaking, 
in the second place, for the Government. 

I am not in any 'iway prejudicing any 
decision at which my colleagues of the 
Committee may ultimately arrive. I in- 
tend to devote my speech to one object 
and to one object alone, namely, to 
remove certain misunderstandings that 
seem to have arisen in the minds of 
some of our friends from Burma as to 
the attitude of the Government. My 
Lord Chairman, let me say at once that 
I am not at all surprised that misunder- 
standings should arise upon complicated 
issues of this kind, particularly when we 
realise that we and the gentlemen from 
Burma are divided hy a distance of eight 
thousand miles. It may well he that 
speeches that I make in Westminster 
sometimes have reactions in Burma that 
their author would not desire. It may 
also he that we, here in London, eight 
thousand miles away from Burma, find it 
difficult always to follow the intricacies 
of their elections; sometimes we find it 
difficult to understand completely the 
inner meanings of some of their resolu- 
tions. All the more grateful, therefore, 
are we to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing these Burmese gentlemen here in the 
same room, of explaining our position to 
them and of hearing their explanations 
upon points that we do not at present 
fully understand. It is therefore a 
matter of great satisfaction to me and 
to Members of the Government that we 
should have heard, in such detail, both 
to-day and yesterday, the full explana- 
tions that have been given both by the 
representatives of the Anti-Separation 
Party, IT Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw, 
and the representatives from the Separa- 
tion Party, for instance, XJ Ba Pe and 
IT Thein Maung and their other 
colleagues. I think we now know a good 
deal more of the various paints about 
which hitherto -we may not have had the 
fullest possible information. That is all 
to the good. We are gradually removing 
certain misunderstandings. Now, there 
is one misunderstanding in particular 
that I wish to remove this morning, from 
the point of view of the Government. I 
wish to make it quite clear to every 
Delegate from Burma and to everyone in 
Burma who is following this question that 
the Government has no ulterior motive in 


its mind whatever.. If it comes to a 
decision for,, or against Separation, we 
have no possible axe to grind in the 
matter. There is no ulterior motive in 
our minds. Our only desire is to attempt 
to do the best for Burma itself. Let, 
therefore, every Member , of the Com- ’ 
mittee and every Delegate from Burma, 
at the beginning of our Discussions, dis- 
miss from his mind any idea that there 
may have been in his mind before, that 
there is some hidden hand behind the ex- 
pressions of opinion that we may have 
used in favour of Separation, or that we 
have some ulterior motive in our minds 
in making the proposals that we have 
made in the White Paper that has been 
circulated to the Committee and to the 
Delegates. My Lord Chairman, let mo 
tell the Committee the influences that 
have hitherto worked upon the minds of 
the Members of the Government. We 
have been impressed, first of all, by the 
historical diflerences between Burma and 
India. I accept fully what was so ably 
said yesterday b.y U Kyaw Din at the 
beginning of our Discussions, that the 
Burmese are very proud of their coun- 
try, they are very conscious of the length 
and the interest of their history, they do 
regard themselves as a separate and a 
very ifiiportant entity in the world at 
large. My Lord Chairman, we have been 
greatly impressed by that historical fact, 
I myself, when I have had a little time 
to spare — and it has not been very much 
— from the deliberations of these various 
Committees, have recently been reading 
a good deal of the history of Burma. 
The more I read of it, the more impressed 
I am by the fact of the great difference 
between the history of Burma and the 
history of India. Next, my Lord Chair- 
man, we have been impressed by the 
geographical situation of Burma, in face 
of the geographical situation of India. 
In particular, as politicians — and I take 
only this one illustration to show you 
what is in my mind — we have been im- 
pressed by the fact that Kepresentatives 
from Burma, if they are to attend the 
Indian Legislature, have to undertake 
a journey of about two thousand miles 
that takes, I think 48 hours hy sea and 
about 36 hours hy land, and that, what- 
ever may be the arrangements that ace 
made under the Indian Federation, those 
Representatives, from Burma can he only 
very limited in number. At present I 
understand that four Representatives go 
from Burma to the Indian Legislature. 
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this very long journey, and when they 
arrive at Delhi they find themselves as 
four in face of an Assembly of 150. Now, 
my Lord Chairman, that is a practical 
fact that has weighed very much with 
me and my colleagues in the Government. 

Next, we have been struck by wnat 
appear to us to be the social and reli- 
gious differences between Burma, land 
India. I need not dilate upon them this 
morning ; I think they are obvious to ail 
of US — social differences of every kind, 
religious differences of every kind. In 
Burma, for instance, there is the absence 
of Caste and, I am glad to think, also, 
the absence of that very bitter religious 
communal feeling that we should so much 
like to see disappear from the Indian 
picture. 

Lastly, we have been impressed by what 
seemed to ns to be substantial economic 
and financial differences between the two 
territories. Some of these differences 
were very ably explained by Mr. Harper 
in the statement that he made to the 
Committee last night. To give an illns- 
tration or two, the fact that the indus- 
trial development of India is much more 
highly advanced than is the industrial 
development of Burma ; the fact again, 
to give a second illustration, that hither- 
to, judged by whatever tests we desire 
to apply, Burma has come off badljr from 
the financial point of view as a result of 
its association with India. 

Now, my Lord Chairman, those are 
the facts that have strongly impressed 
themselves upon our minds. Those are 
the facts that have led us to make the 
statements that I have made during the 
last two years, and that have led us to 
make the proposals that we have made 
in the White Paper. Behind those facts, 
let me say again that there is no ulterior 
motive whatever in the mind of the 
Government. Our only desire is, first of 
all, to face the facts and, secondly, to 
do the best that we can in the interests 
of Burma itself. Now it might be sup- 
posed that whilst being impressed by 
these facts in favour of separation, wo 
had ignored the arguments against sepa- 
ration. That is not so. I am very con- 
scious of the strength of some of those 
arguments. They seem to me to fall into 
three categories. First of all, there is U 
feeling — I do not know whether it is in 
the minds of any of the delegates from 
Burma, but I am sure from what I hear 
from Burma itself, it is in the minds of 
a good many people in Burma--they are 


afraid lest, under separation, they will 
suffer and they will be fobbed off with 
a constitution substantially inferior to 
any constitution that may be given to 
India. Indeed, my Lord Chairman, they 
are so nervous upon this point that I 
have seen many statements made imply- 
ing that the result of separation will be 
Crowm Colony Government for Burma. 
My answer to these cl-oubts and suspicions 
is a verjT- simple one. I merely point to 
the proposals in the Government White. 
Paper. Any impartial -investigator •who 
looks at those proposals will see that 
there is no connection in the world be- 
tween them and aii 3 ' thing in the nature 
of Crowm Colony Government. Next, my 
Lord Chairman, there is a widespread 
feeling, and it has been very abh^ ex- 
pressed to-day and yesterday, this morn- 
ing, for instance, by the two Indian dele- 
gates, the two delegates representing the 
Indian interests in Burma, and last night 
by Mr. Harper in one part of his inter- 
esting speech. There is evidently a wide- 
spread suspicion lest, under separation, 
the trade of Burma, and, as a result, 
the economic development of Burma, will 
he seriously compromised. My Lord 
Chairman, in my view, there is no more 
important question than the question of 
the future of Burma trade and the ques- 
tion of the future economic development 
of Burma. If I felt that separation need 
necessarily compromise or injure the 
trade of Burma and the economic de- 
velopment of Burma, I would say that 
that ivas an almost unanswerable reason 
against separation. I believe, however, 
that when the Committee and the dele- 
gates come in greater detail to consider 
this part of the problem, they wdll find 
•that under a system of separation it 
would be possible to safeguard these 
economic interests and to avoid the 
dangers that have been suggested to ns 
this morning and last night. For in- 
stance, I think myself that we should 
investigate very sympathetically the pos- 
sibility of a trade agreement betiveen 
Burma and India. I realise as fully as 
anyone in this room the vital importance 
of Burman trade to India, and Indian 
trade to Burma. I wms greatly impressed 
by wdiat Mr. Harper said last night as 
to the possibility of having a status quo 
for a period of time under which no 
alteration should he made in the rela- 
tions; an interim period, that is to say, 
during -which a trade treaty for the 
future could be adequately negotiated. 
I also agree with what Mr. Tyabji said 
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th is IB or 11 ing as to the i mportance of the 
labour problem npon the economic de- 
veiopment of Burma, and I think there 
again in due course we shall come to 
consider that question in greater detail 
and^ we must take full account of the 
anxieties that are evidently in his mind 
and that I know are in the minds of 
many other representatives of Indian 
trade. From the point of view hoth of 
Burma and of India, I am sure that the 
less disturbance that there can be to 
their economic relations thfe better it will 
be for both coiiiitries. Lastly, there is 
a third argument that has been used 
against separation that we have by no 
means ignored. I have seen it suggested 
that ^ Burma has o-ii the whole gained 
political strength by its association with 
India, and I ^ would not at all dissent 
rrom that vieiv; that having gained 
political strength in the last 15 years, 
irom the point of view of Burma, it would 
be wiser not to break the situation, 
out as the result of maintaining this 
political association with India, Burma 
in the future will be able to obtain better 
constitutional terms than she could 
obtain now. My Lord Chairman, that 
line of argument seems to me to pre- 
suppose two conditions. It seems to me, 
hrst of all, to presuppose the right of 
Burma to secede from the Indian Fed- 

also to assume 
the right of Burma to obtain preferen- 
tial treatment as compared with the 
trea,tment of the provinces of British 
India. Now upon both these points I 
can state my own view, and I can state 
le view of the Go-vernment; upon 
neither of them do I wish to prejudge 

rlf colleagues upon the 

Committee, but stating my own views 
and the views of the Government I can 
say very definitely that both those con- 
ditions strike at the very root of the 
pernianent Federation that we have been 
considering for India. It is not that 
we wish to put a pistol at the throats 
of our friends from Burma and thrust 
them upon the horns of an impossible 
dilemma It is simply this, that those 
two conditions strike at the very root 
o any permanent Federation, and, in 
the interests of permanent Federation, 
that IS what, after all, the Government 
il considering incessantly for the , 

s ree yeais, the Bxutish Government 
ean never accept them. My Lord Chair- 
man, it is interesting to note that I do 
not think a single one of the Indian 


delegates who were Jiere until a few weeks 
ago w-ould accept them either. TherV 
was a. little talk based upon inisimder- 
standing at one time of the rights of the 
princes to secede from the Iridian Fed- 
eration. When we went further into the 
details of the question, we found that 
the princes made no suc].i demand, and it 
was quite clear that if they had made 
such a demand, not a single representa- 
tive from British India v/onid have 
accepted it. I was therefore very glad 
to note a passage in Dr. Ba Maw’s^^in- 
teresting speech wdieii he said that t,be 
anti-separationists in this .respect de- 
taiandecl no more than the Inclia.n princes. 

I can teiriiim. that the Iiidia.i! princes 
made no such cleniaiicl and that if they 
had made such a. demand, no Indian dele- 
gates would have accepted it. Let me 
again make it clear that these conditions 
namely, that we could not admit either 
the right of secession or preferential 
treatment for Federation, are not direc- 
ted in any way against Burma. They are 
conditions that are absolutely inherent 
in any system of government that is 
likely to remain permanent in India 
Now, my Lord Chairroan, I hope I have 
said enough to show that first of all we 
Members of the Government have tried 
to face the facts and to face the facts 
impartially, and that we have tried also 
to take into account the arguments that 
are used against separation. Until a 
short time ago it seemed as if opinion 
m iJurma was unanimous in favour of 
separation;^ the Simon Commission, the 
representatives of Burma who sat with 
the Commission, and the Despatch of 
the Government of India (incidentallv, 
from the point of view of finance, it 
might have been very tempting for the 
Government of India to oppose rather 
than to support separation). Until, 
therefore, quite a short time ago the. 
opinion in Burma seemed to be unani- 
mous. Since then there have been these 
differences of opinion showing themselves, 
they have shown themselves, but, even 
so, It does appear to me, and my view 
IS stiengthened by the discussions that 
have been taking place to-day and vester- 
hay, that scarcely anyone in Burma 
seems in favour of permanent Federation. 
Ihe chief argument that has been used 
to-day and yesterday has been the pledge 
that the Government is assumed to have 
given here and the result of the general 
election that took place last November, 
liet me rqniind the Committee exactly 
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what did. really take place. The Govern- 
meiit never said that the general elec- 
tion need necessarily be the final word in 
the controversy.. The Prime Minister 
was very careful to state both at the 
beginning of his speech and later on in 
his speech that the opinion of Burma 
would be asked and that when we had 
received the opinion of Burmaj then the 
Government would have to arrive at its 
own decision; but never on any occasion 
has the Prime Minister or any Member 
of the Government abdicated the right 
of the Government or the right of this 
Committee or the right of Parliament to 
come to any decision that they thought 
fitj whatever may have been the result 
of the general election. I .would remind 
the Committee of the words that were 
actually used by the Prime Minister on 
page 178 of the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conference. I will read one or 
two of the material paragraphs: “His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared, if 
and when they are satisfied that the desire 
of the people of Burma is that the 
Government of their country should be 
separated from that of India, to take 
Steps subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment,” and so on. Then again there is 
another passage on page 182, the passage 
at the bottom of the page: “With this 
material before them, the people of 
Burma will be in a position to decide 
ivh ether or not they are in favour of 
separation from India. His Majesty’s 
Government consider that the decision 
might best he taken after a general elec- 
tion at which the broad issue had been 
placed before the Electorate.” That 
passage quite clearly safeguards the right 
and indeed the duty of the Government 
and of Parliament to consider the whole 
problem after the election had taken 
place. Our difiiculty, and it was a very 
practical difficulty, was that, rightly or 
wrongly, it did not seem to ns that we did 
get either from the general election or 
from the subsequent proceedings of the 
Legislative Council, the explicit answer 
that we required to our very definite 
questions. Not having received this ex- 
|)iicit answer, we could not obviously let 
the question drift on for ever. We felt 
that it was unfair to Burma and that it 
was also unfair to India (after all the 
Burma problem is tied up with the India 
problem) to leave things indefinitely 
vague and obscure. In face of that situ- 
ation, we felt it our duty to put forward 
our views based as I saj^ upon the facts 


as 'wo saw them and .with no ulterior 
motive in our minds; to put those views 
before this. Committee and to ask you 
gentlemen from Burma to come to give 
us the benefit of your advice and assist- 
ance. 

Now, iiiy Lord Chairman, I have com- 
pleted the task that I set myself, namely, 
to attempt to remove any misunderstand- 
ing that may still exist, that we Members 
of the Government are partisans in this 
controversy; that we are ignoring the 
interests of Burma, and that we are try- 
ing to impose upon Burma a constitution 
which Burma does not desire, for some 
ulterior motive in our own minds. My 
Lord Chairman, speaking for myself I 
am very grateful to the Delegates from 
Burma for the part that they have taken 
in this discussion. I shall take note of 
the arguments that they have so ably 
put forward, and I believe that when .wo 
come to consider the details of the White 
Paper, chapter by chapter, we shall find 
that many of the dangers that loom so 
large in the minds of certain members 
of the Delegation in the event of separa- 
tion need not necessarily be inherent in 
separation hut can be amply safeguarded 
in a separated conistitution for Burma. 


Chairman : My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I should propose to proceed now, subject 
to the approval of the Committee, by a 
suggestion that Members of the Com- 
mittee in turn should put questions to the 
Delegates upon the statements which we 
have heard. I should propose that the 
questions and the answers and any dis- 
cussion which may follow should be pub- 
lished verbatim. Is that agreed? 

(The same is agreed to.) 

Archbishop of Canterhury : I should 
only like to ask by way of starting these 
questions a question which is very general, 
but which might assist the members of the 
Committee if it could be answered. The 
impression left on my mind after listening 
very carefully to the speeches which have 
been made by the Delegates from Burma, 
is that the differences between them do 
not seem to me to be very fundamental, 
rather due to those misunderstandings 
which I hope the Secretary of State may 
have succeeded jiartially at least in re- 
moving. It is rather difficult, my Lord 
Chairman, to know to which of the 
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Burmese Delegates to,, address, any-- par- 
ticular questioiij but perhaps I might 
address this one to Dr. Ba Maw, as lie ■ 
spoke yery fully on the aiiti-separationist 
issue. I gather that it is common ground 
that there is no desire for permanence 
of Federation, but there .is a common 
desire for securing a really full constitu- 
tion for Burma. The question I slioukl 
like to put is : Supposing that it is quite 
clear that no right to secede could pos- 
sibly be conceded to the province of 
Burma under the new constitution if it 
is achieved, supposing on the other side 
it is made quite clear that there is every 
desire that the constitution of a 
separated Burma should be on the lines 
of the Indian constitution, supposing 
these two points are made quite clear, 
would not that enable those who hitherto 
have beeii anti-separationists to join with 
the whole Committee in getting down to 
a discussion of the actual constitution 
sketched in the White Paper? 

Dr. J?a Maw ; No, your Grace. On that 
point, may I refer to the proceedings of 
the Burma Legislative Council of last 
April? This matter was brought home 
to us by a statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India after the passing 
of the December resolution. Immediately 
we realised the realities of the situation, 
we got together — that is, the anti-separa- 
tionists got together — and after consult- 
ing the various constituencies that sup- 
port U Chit Hiaing and myself, we 
drafted a joint resolution to this effect, 
that if our choice is limited to separation 
on the basis of the Prime Minister's pro- 
posed constitution and an entry into the 
Indian Federation on the same terms as 
the other Indian provinces, we un- 
hesitatingly choose the federal alternative 
as being in keeping with the very clear 
mandate we obtained from the country. 
May I add, to elucidate further my 
meaning, that before and after we 
had submitted this resolution, I per- 
sonally toured all the constituencies 
supporting me and all those con- 
stituencies — the various anti-separationist 
leagues existing in those several con- 
stituencies passed resolutions without a 
single exception completely supporting 
my attitude. 

Archbishop of CMterhury : My sug- 
gestion is (I think it was partly sup- 
ported by what D Kyaw Din said) , that 
since then there have been many changes 
in the situation ; there have been many 
explanations made, many issues have 



been made more clear partly this inoriiiiig 
by what the Secretary of .>tate said; 
■therefore, is not the sitiiatiaii somewhat 

different? 

Dr. Ba Maw: On this point, with 
apologies to 'U Kyaw Din, may I submit 
this fact, that although certain niruabers 
who obtained election on the anti-separa- 
tioiiist ticket- ha\'e elurngcd, the e]i?ctors 
have not chaii.ged. 

Archbishop of Coni erhiiry : There tvas 
one question I wanted to ask Mr. Harper 
about Ills very interesting speech, if I 
may say so. When you s]>oke of the trade 
eonventio.n that you desire, Mr. Harper, 

I was not quite clear w’lietlier what you 
had ill mind was that some trade con- 
vention should be agreed upon iin- 
■, mediately by the existing Governments, 
and ivhich should be made binding for a 
certain number of years, or do you mean 
that the Constituent Act should provide 
that tintil some convention had been 
agreed upon by the new Governments, 
the existing trade relations should 
remain? 

Mr. Harper: Your Grace, it is the 
latter that we mean. Our object is to 
get a trade agreement, naturallj^ on the 
lines on which we think it should be, in 
a form which wnll be the most lasting, 
the most likely to be renewed from time 
to time as it expires. We feel that 
the most likely ivay to ensure a 
lasting agreement is to get an agree- 
ment negotiated between the two new 
Governments so that it wmiild be their 
own work and not imposed upon them. 
If we were to leave it now to tlie present 
Governments, it would be difficult, we 
think, for them to agree to tie their 
successors in the way, for instance, of 
withholding the power for any period to 
impose revenue tariffs, tariffs for revenue 
measures. We think that those tariffs 
would in effect be objectionable but that 
the present Governments would have 
great difficulty in imposing any con- 
dition of that kind on the new Govern- 
ments; so we would rather it were left 
to the new Governments to make their 
agreement and the non-officials wmuld be 
prepared to help them with what we 
considered to be the best advice that 
we can give them, and that in the mean- 
time until they can make that agreement 
it should be provided in the Act that the 
existing fiscal relations should continue. 

Marquess of Beading: I want just to 
follow up what Mr. Harper has said. 
Before I do that I wmuld like to ask, my 
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Bord Cliainiianj one quest io.n. What we 
are discussing now, or rather w^hat the 
Archbishop just put to Mr. Harper, based 
upon Mr. Harper’s speech, is rather more, 
as I understand it, a measure that he 
suggests would be required for protection 
against anything in the nature of com- 
mercial discrimination^ and also to con- 
tinue the trade relations existing between 
Burma and India, and is not part of an 
argument addressed by him for or against 
separation. Am I right? 

Mr. Harper : We regard this point, iny 
Lord, as so important that, although it 
is a consequence of separation, it. becomes, 
in our o|)inion, necessary to consider it as 
an issue. If our point could not he met 
then we would think that separation 
would have great dangers. 

Marquess of Beading : That answers the 
question I wanted to put. Then I must 
pursue it a little further with you, in 
order to understand. You speak of a 
convention, hut it is not quite clear to 
me what is meant by it. I presume what 
you have in mind is an agreement in the 
nature of a treaty (a convention if you 
choose to use the terra), that is, terms 
arrived at. after discussion between 
Burma and India in relation to all trade 
matters, or a majority of trade matters. 
That is what you had in mind. 

fMr. Harper : Yes, my Lord, that is 
what I mean. 

Marquess of Beading : What is not 
clear to me is, do you also require pro- 
tection, or some provision in the con- 
stitution itself, or are you intending to 
rely entirely upon agreement. You have 
had to consider this, I know. The matter 
has been very carefully considered, but, of 
course, it differs very much in some 
aspects. If yon have an agreement it 
is an agreement for a period of years, 
presum abl.y, and, of course, it is subject 
to variation by assent between Burma 
and India — assume for the moment the 
two Governments. If, on the other hand, 
you have a provision in the Constitution, 
then, subject .to any special provision in 
the Constitution, that would only be 
alterable by the British Parliament. Do 
I make clear to you what I have in mind? 

Mr. Harper : Yes, my Lord, 

Marquess of Beading : You see those 
are two quite different things, although 
they are both aiming at a similar kind 
of protection. Do yon follow? 

Mr. Harper: Yes, my Lord. 

Marquess of Beading : What I am ask- 
ing of you is, are you asking for both 


as a condition upon which you think 
there should be separation, or are you 
asking only for a convention which may 
be reached by agreement. That is what 
is not clear to me. 

Mr. Harper: If it were possible (we 
do not know to what extent it would be 
possible) to ensure those relations by a 
specific provision in the Act we think, 
as we have said, that that would be in 
the best real interests of the two coun- 
tries, but vre have not asked for that 
because, if I have understood your ques- 
tion aright, ive do not know how far the 
Committee would be prepared to go, or 
Parliament wmiild be prepared to go in 
restricting the fiscal autonomy of the 
tivo new countries. 

Marquess of Beading : I think 1 
follow. You would prefer, if it is prac- 
ticable, and the Committee thinks it 
should be done, that these provisions 
should be in the Constitution? 

Mr. Ilarinr: Yes. 

Marquess of Beading : Because, of 
course, it gives you greater security? 

Mr. Harper: Certainly, my Lord. 

Marquess of Beading : But you do not 
make that a condition as I understand. 
If that is not possible, then you must 
depend upon an agreement.? 

Mr. Harper: Yes, that is the position. 

Marquess of Beading : My Lord Chair- 
man, I did not want to go into these 
questions because I thought they might 
come up later under trade relations. 
They are of extreme importance, 1 
think, and the only reason I am press- 
ing now on the matter of principle is 
just to understand what Mr. Harper’s 
position is in view of what he has told 
us this morning, but I’ do not wmiit to 
go into details with regard to it. The 
only thing I want to pnt to you further 
on the question of convention, Mr. 
Harper, is have you in mind an agree- 
ment or convention to be made by the 
Legislatures when they are formed, or 
have you in mind an agreement to he 
made before the new^ Legislatures are 
constituted ? 

Mr. Harper : After they have been 
constituted, wuth a provision in the Act 
that until that agreement is concluded 
the existing relations should continue. 

Marquess of Beading : That is to say, 
free trade relations? 

Mr, Harper: Free trade relations, 
yes. 
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Marquess of Beading : But tlien after- 
wards you depend on wliat the Govern- 
Bients may dOj with, of course, the Leg- 
islatures, under the Constitution. 

Mr. Harper: If it is not possible to 
ensure it in any other way. The surer 
the way, of course, the better we should 
be pleased. 

Marquess of Beading : I "will piireue 
that now. Later^ when we come to dis- 
cuss trade relations, there are some 
further matters I want to point out to 
you and those who are interested — the 
Indian Delegates especially have an in- 
terest in this matter and I will resume 
it later on, or somebody else may. All 
I wanted for the moment was to under- 
stand your position in relation to separa- 
tion, and that really, as I understand 
it, in view of what jt'ou have said, put 
qiiite briefly is that you would not wish 
to oppose separation, if you could get 
proper protection for the trade relations. 

Mr. Harper : That is right. 

Marquess of Beading: The political 
part of it you leave aside altogether. 
That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Harper : Yes. 

Marquess of Beading : There are one 
or two questions I wanted to ask Dr. 
Ba Maw and U Chit Hlaing in relation 
to what the Archbishop was putting. 
The position now, at least as I have 
understood from what has been said, is 
that 5 ^ou no longer rely upon the terms 
of the resolution of December, 1932 I 
mean you no longer rely on it in this 
sense: you are not abandoning it? 

Dr. Ba Mato: No. 

Marquess of Beading: But I under- 
stand your argument to be, and I am 
only putting it for this purpose, that 
apart altogether from it, even if you do 
not accept that resolution and the con- 
ditions yon seek to . impose there, you 
are still in favour of federation and 
against separation. That 1 what 1 
understood you to say. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes, that is so. 

Marquess of Beadmg : Therefore, if 
that is right, the question of the right of 
secession only arises if it was proposed to 
give you any such right in the terms 
that were to he imposed on your enter- 
, ing into the federation. That is right, 
is it not? 

Dr. Ba Maw: That is so. 

Marquess of Beading : I only want to 
be perfectly clear about it, but I think 


if follows that even, suppose this. Com- 
mittee,- after, discussing the matter, 
hearing what the Government have said, 
and hearing what you have said, came 
to the concrLisioii that there could be no 
right . of ■ secession granted, .as I, under-, 
stand .your point of view' nmv that, does 
not alter your case. 

,Dr. Ba Maw : Q,uite so., 

Blarquess of Beading : It does not alter 
it; you still maintain it? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Marquess of Beadmg : I thought I 
understood it, but I "was not quite clear. 
There is only one , further poi,nt that I 
•wanted to put with regard to that. It 
follows, I think, from the c|uestions that 
have been put. Does that mean that, 
leaving aside special conditions, you are 
prepared to assent to federation on the 
same terms as are proposed for India 
subject to any special provisions that 
may be made for Burma? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Quite so ; we mean that. 

Marquess of Beading : You leave your- 
selves in the hands of the Committee for 
that purpose; is that right? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Quite so, hut may I ex- 
plain, my Lord, that we do ask for those 
special terms in the terms of the De- 
cember resolution, but, if the Committee 
is not prepared to grant us those terms, 
that does not interfere with our desire 
to enter into the federation in preference 
to the other alternative, the alternative 
of separation based upon the Prime 
Minister’s Constitution ? 

Marquess of Beading : I rather under- 
stood that you were saying that, but you 
have made it beyond all question now, 
and I need not pursue it. I do not 
want to ask any further questions. 

Marquess of Lothian: Might I just 
pursue that a little further and ask Dr. 
Ba Maw or U Chit Hlaing to define it a 
little more clearly? Have you got the 
Indian White Paper in front of you? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian: Would you look 
at page 113, Appendix VI. That defines 
64 matters which are going to be re- 
served to the Federal Government. On 
page 116, List II, it defines those powers 
which are exclusively provincial. Am I 
right in understanding you to say that 
in the event of this Committee recom- 
mending that there should he no special 
. provisions for Burma either in regard to 
secession or anything else, you would be 
prepared to accept a provincial Govern- 
ment with the powers in List II only. Is 
that your view? 
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Dr. Ba M.a%u : I did not quite follow. 
Marquess of Lothian : Tlie point as 1 ■ 
understand it is this: You would prefer 
to have the ordinary powers which, under 
the Indian White Paper, are going to 
he given to an Indian Province, rather 
than the position which is proposed , in 
the Bimna White Paper, and you would 
therefore be content with the list of 
powers in Burma which are in List II 
on page 116 of the India White Paper. 

Is that correct? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Yes, my Lord. If the 
Committee decides to give these subjects 
only to the other Indian Provinces, 
Burma, from our point of view, will be 
forced to accept them in the same way 
as the other Indian Provinces, 

Marquess of Lothian : In the same way 
you would have no objection to the 
special powers of the Governor in Burma, 
and of the Governor-General as proposed 
in the Indian White Paper? You would 
accept those powers in a federation 
rather than the proposals of the Burma 
White Paper? 

Dr. Ba Maw: We should be forced to 
accept that position if it was imposed 
upon iis — if the Committee decides so. 

Marquess of Lothian: Your view is, 
as between the two alternatives of the 
Burma White Paper and the position of 
an ordinary province in India, you would 
prefer the position, without any right of 
■secession, of a province in the Indian 
Federation? That is your view? 

Dr. Ba Maw: As between these two 
alternatives. 

Marquess of Lothian : Might I ask 
U Ba Pe a question? You heard yester- 
day the speech of Mr. Harper, and there 
have been various documents circulated 
by the European community dealing with 
tiie trade relations between Burma and 
India. Supposing it did not prove to be 
possible to arrive at a fiscal convention 
between India and Burma, and suppos- 
ing either on the side of India or on 
the side of Burma the demand was made 
for full fiscal rights, that is to say, that 
either side should have and might 
exercise the right of putting on any 
tariff against the other, would that 
affect your demand for separation? 

TJ Ba Pe: No, Sir. I have expressed 
my view on this question at the First 
Indian Pound Table Conference. If you 
refer to page 190 of the proceedings you 
will find that. “ The third point is the 
trade relations between the two countries. 
As far as possible we want free trade 


between India and Burma. India wants 
our rice, our .oil, our, .teak and other 
timber, and we want things from India. 
Burma requires manufactured goods from 
India, and it is in the interests of both 
countries not to raise tariff walls against 
each other. We must live peacefully 
together and devise ways and means for 
our mutual benefit. I do not see any 
difficulty in that direction.’’ That was 
my view. I still hold to this view. 

Marquess of Lothian : I think all 
history shows that when a nation obtains 
fiscal powers it invariably uses them, 
and the tariffs get higher and higher, 
and it is that possibility I want you to 
envisage. In view of that fact you would 
still be in favour of separation ? 

U Ba Pe: Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian: Even if it did 
mean very high tariffs between India and 
Burma on both sides? 

TJ Ba Pe: That is right. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : May I put a question 
to Dr. Ba Maw and U Chit Hlaing. 

It is to ascertain as to how the opinions 
of the Burmese constituents were ascer- 
tained? I understand that there was 
a tour made by Dr. Ba Maw of his con- 
stituencies, or the constituencies that 
had expresesd an opinion on this matter. 
Was that tour before the election or 
after the election? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Both before and after. 

Mr. ^ Isaac Foot: A reference was 
mad© just now by you to a meeting of 
your Association in which the question 
•was put: Would they prefer federation 
or separation in the terms of the Prime 
Minister’s statement. The Prime 
Minister’s statement was the one fhat 
was made at the conclusion of the Burma 
Pound Table Conference. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : And I suppose the 
terms that were then considered were 
those that had been explained in the 
hook that was xiublished. You had before 
you that book showing the recommenda- 
tions of the Burma Pound Table Con- 
ference ? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: You bad not been 
able to put before them, of course, the 
proposals that are contained in the new 
White Paper? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I did, because my last 
tour took place about two months ago. 
After the April resolution, when there 
was some dispute in our country about 
the right of the Anti-Sep arationist Party 
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to table those re solutions j I took tlie 
trouble of touring several parts of the 
country and I placed before them the 
paper containing the proposed Constitu- 
tion by the Secretary of State for India, 
The lak- jueeting that I held was a mass 
meeting at Mandalay, w^hich is the 
capital of Upper Burma. I also asked 
all tlie various Anti-Sep arationist 
Leagues in ail my eonslitiiencies to con- 
sider the new Constitution, and they 
unanimously decided that, of -the two 
alternatives, they preferred tlie Federal 
alternative. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : You have put before 
us your tour, both before the election 
and after. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so, 

Mr. Isaac Foot: Tlie meeting where 
they decided for federation decided for 
federation rather than for separation in 
the terms of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment. Have you had another meeting 
in which they have specifically decided 
for federation as against separation in 
the terms of the White Paper Proposals? 

Dr. Ba Maw: They have had the White 
Paper explained to them. What was 
explained to them at a place called 
Sagaing and Mandalay was that the pro- 
posed 'Constitution was based on the 
Prime Minister’s statement and that 
there were no material departures. We 
also took care to explain both these Con- 
stitutions to them and, after careful con- 
sideration, they 'decided as I have just 
explained. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : I would like to 
ascertain further about these meetings. 
You have been to a meeting. Has the 
meeting been an extended meeting, or 
how long has it lasted? 

Dr. Ba Maw : As regards the Mandalay 
meeting, it took three days according 
to our custom. The Wunthaiius Asso- 
ciations have annual meetings where we 
discuss every subject that we consider 
to' be important. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : That would be the 
meeting of jmur Association, but T am 
trying to ascertain (I do not want to 
interrupt your answer) as to your appeal 
or your inquiry from the several con- 
stituencies. When you have visited a 
constituency, how long have you had for 
discussing the matter with the people of 
that division? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I personally visited, 
certain constituencies and in the case of 
other constituencies the fact is this: In 
my Party there are representatives of 


these /several' const itneiieies. z\fu?r the 
last "April and Ai.giisi v c* de- 

cided that each of these Party Meni’bers 
should convene liieetiiigs hi tlieir 
respective eonstitiieneles and obtain 
a decision from the constituency on this 
very strictly limited question of a c’lioice 
between separation on the proposed Con- 
stitution and federation as contained in 
the Indian White Paper. 1, as well 
(US the other iMenil'^ers of my Party, 
undertook this task in all the con- 
stituencies supporting us. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : I have some know- 
ledge of appealing to a constitiieney in 
this country, and I am sorry to have to 
press the question, but I want to know 
what happens when you have been to a 
constituency in Burma and you have 
ascertained their o])inion upon tlie Burma 
White Paper : what opportunity have 
those constituents of making up their 
minds upon the virtues or demerits of 
the White Paper? Do they take the 
description entirely from you? 

Dt. Ba Maw : Immediately the Burma 
W^hite Papeir was sent to Burma, the 
Burma Government undertook the task 
of translating it into Burmese and 
each of the Legislative Council Mem- 
bers was supplied wdth a copy of the 
proposed Constitution, both in English 
and in Burmese. There were also 
several other copies available and we 
made full use of those available copies. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : I understand that 
the representatives of the Legislative 
Council, of course, would have this paper 
themselves and would be able to give to 
it the very long time necessary for its 
understanding. You understand it. It 
is very complicated. It extends over a 
very wide area and demands a very ex- 
haustive inquiry before any opinion can 
be expressed. I want to know if you 
can tell me iwhat opportunity the aver- 
age Burman constituent had of forming 
an opinion upon that detailed statement. 

Dr. Ba Maw : The Burma W'hite 
Paper is substantially a reproduction of 
the Prime Minister’s proposed Constitu- 
tion. At the time of the recent General 
Election everybody who worked for us 
and with us undertook the task of 
very carefully explaining the terms of 
the proposed Constitution to the Burma 
electorate. It was on those explanations 
that we conducted our election, and, of 
course, when the Burma White Paper 
^>peared and when we discovered that 
ih -was substantially a reproduction of 
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the Prime Ministers proposed Constitu- ' 
tion, W6 made them understand that 
fact, and we further undertook the task 
of expladiiing any little departure that 
we. happened to disoo'ver.. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: I have only one 
further question. I am sorry to take up 
the time of the Committee. There .was 
one further thing you said. You said 
the decision of your Association .was for 
federation rather than for separation, 
in the terms of the Prime Minister’s 
statement. 

Dr. Bn Maw : Quite so. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: Was that because 
you did not consider the Prime Minis- 
ter’s statement was adequate to the 
Buriiian demand for independence, or 
because, whatever was proposed, feciefra.- 
tion would be the desire? 

Dt. Ba Maw: No. May I explain 
this, because it is extremely important? 
Our position is this : We consider the 
Prime Minister’s' proposed separation to 
be a non-Burmese idea of separation, 
and, as I tried my very best to explain 
yesterday, of course, “ separation ” has 
so far been very loosely and very danger- 
ously used. The term “separation” 
has meant a mass of loose things to the 
average Burman.. To a considerable 
number of people it still means an 
independent and a royal Burma. Sepa- 
ration to another section means Burma 
for the Burma ns; and separation for 
a third section, that is, the economic 
section, means purely the doubtful 
economic advantages of expelling the 
foreigners and of effecting the restora- 
tion of all the lands to Burmans. 
Therefore, "we faced the problem in a 
concrete and practical way. We say 
that %ve oppose the Prime Minister’s 
separation because it does not conform 
with our ideas of separation, and as 
this form, of separation is unsuitable to 
us we oppose it. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: Following upon that, 
a supplementary question is this : In 
appealing to your constituencies yon 
had, of course, not only the spoken 
appeal, you had the written appeal? 

Dr. Ba Ma,w : To a certain extent. 
Mr. Isaac Foot: There would he some 
written appeal, would theire not? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: You were only able 
by your voice to reach a certain number 
of the electorate. There must be a great 
number to whom you can only send your 
literature. 


Dr. Ba Maw: Yes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: Can you give us your 
appeal or address or your written appeal 
made to your constituents, setting out 
this question of federation as against 
separation? Have you got any general 
form of address that can be handed in 
to the Committee ? Was there a common 
form of address sent out by you? 

Dr. Ba Mawf. I am afraid I have not 
brought any copies. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Was not there a mani- 
festo of your Party? 

Dr. Ba Maiv : Yes, there was a mani- 
festo. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Did that manifesto 
set out your case? 

Dr. BQ' Maw : We did set out our case. 
Mr. Isaac Foot: And can wn be sup- 
plied, in English of course, -with the 
manifesto ? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I am afraid we shall 
have to write to Burma for it; that will 
take some time. 

Mr. Morgan Jones: Has the India 
Office got it? 

Sir Sam.uel Hoare: I understand we 
have got one or two of these finanifestos 
at the India Office, but I am not quite 
sure whether it is the manifesto that 
you refer to. I will look them up and 
see if they are the kind of thing which 
you evidently desire. We could then 
circulate it to the Committee and to 
the Delegates. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: All I would like to 
have is how the question upon which 
the ans'wer has been given was put before 
the electors. 

Sir SarrKwel Hoare: I will look and 
see what we have got. 

Earl Winte^-'ton: If we are going to 
peruse electoral manifestos there is con- 
siderable room for doubt as to the inter- 
pretation to be put on the particular 
words of all manifestos of all parties in 
all countries. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: Seeing that a very 
plain answer has been given, I would 
like to know how the question was put 
before the electorate. 

Marquess of Lothian: On both sides. 
Earl Winterton : On both sides. 

Dr. Ba Ma^c : If you wish to pursue 
this Imatter, may I request one thing, 
that as a General Eelection is a General 
Election all the world over, there were 
all kinds of influences, and in order to 
understand the real position I submit 
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Marquess '■ of .ZeikiMf' : And 'U Glut 


that; the manifestos of botli. sides in every 
constituency should be, seen in .order to 
see bow the Separationists obtained their 
Toes and how the Federationists obtained 
their votes, I am speaking from bitter 
personal experience, 

Mr. Isaac Foot : We have all got that. 
Dr. Ba Haw: I am afraid I shall have 
to mention one fact, that as the leader 
of the Anti-Sep a rationists, as the person 
who was doing the greatest amount of 
work for the Anti-Sep arahionists, the 
principal argument against me was that 
I was a jSFon-Biiddhist, and therefore, as 
a Non-Buddist, they should not vote for 
me. That was the x^idncipal argument 
on wdiich I could enlarge further with all 
kinds of unpleasant details, but I shall 
refrain from doing so. Whenever I 
made an attempt to enter any constitu- 
ency, I -was immediately met either at 
the wharf or at the railway station with 
huge placards containing all kinds of 
most violent language against me, attack- 
ing me for my religion. On this par- 
ticular point U Kyaw Din will support 
me, because he happens to be a Non- 
Buddhist. 

Marquess of Zetland : My Lord Chair- 
man, I just wanted to ask a question 
arising out of something that Mr. Cam- 
pagnac said. I understood you to say 
that you thought it wa^ very desirable 
that whatever the conclusions of this 
Committee might he on the question of 
Federation or Separation, an announce- 
ment of those conclusions should be made 
at the earliest possible moment : was not 
that so? 

Mr. Conipagnac: That is so. 

Marquess of Zetland : Had jmii in mind 
that it was desirable that this Committee 
should come to its conclusion on that 
point before the Delegates conclude their 
deliberations with us? 

Mr. Canrpagnac : I think that would he 
desirable. 

Marquess of Zetland : Then might 1 
put the same question to U Ba P'e? 

U Ba Fe : That is so. 

Alarquess of Zetland : Do you think it 
is desirable that this Committee should 
come to its conclusions on the issue of 
Federation or Separation before you leave 
us, «aiid that a pronouncement .should be 
made? 

U Ba Fe: Certainly. 

Marquess of Zetland: May I put the 
same question to U Kyaw Din? 

U Kyaw Bin : The same thing. 


Hlaing. 

■U ■ Chit Mlaing : Yes. 

Marquess of Zeiland : In fact there is 
general agreement uipon the point that . 
the Committee should try to come to its 
conclusions at the earliest possible 
moment and that a statement should 
then be made. 

U Chit Elaing: Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamhe-jlarn : Lord Zet- 
land, wdJ] you ascertain (I am not quite 
certain from the form of your questions) 
whether it is the wish of all the gentle- 
men who have answered you that we 
should reach this decision early in our 
discussions with them, or whether it will 
satisfy them if before they leave us the 
Committee has reached the decision? 

Alarqness of Zetland: Would you 
answer Sir Austen’s question? 

Air. Campagnac : I think the decision 
should be arrived at as early as possible, 
because if the Committee w^ere going to 
recommend that Burma should he feder- 
ated ivith India, then we would have to 
discuss the Constitution on quite different 
lines. 

Alarquess of Zetland : I presume that 
is the general view. 

TJ Chit Elaing : That is the general 
■■ view. : ■ ■ 

Mr. Tyahji: And we also hold that 
view. 

Alarquess of Zetland : In fact, as far 
as I can judge, the Delegates are 
unanimous on that point. 

W Chit Elaing : Yes. 

Alarquess of Zetland: Then a different 
point. Alight I ask Mr. Tyabji this ques- 
tion? I understood, Air. Tyabji, that 
while you admitted the financial dis- 
abilities from ivhich Burma in common 
with other provinces of British India has 
suffered under the Aleston Award, you 
think those disabilities would disapx>ear 
under a system of Federation? Was 
not that your point? 

Air. Tyahji ; To a certain extent, yes. 
Alarcjuess of Zetland : Could you tell 
us what grounds you have for suppos- 
ing that these disabilities would dis- 
appear under Federation? Aly view of 
these difficulties is that they have been 
due really to the fact that there has not 
been enough money to go round. Do 
you think that there would he more 
money to go round amongst the Pro- 
vinces under Federation? 

Mr. Tyahji: Under the Federation 
Financial Scheme certain of the, taxes, 
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a portion, for instance, of the income 
tax, and certain excises, would revert 
as soon as possible to the provinces. 

Marquess of Zetland: As soon as 
possible. , 

Mr. Tyahji: Yes. 

Marquess of Zetland : Could you go a 
little further and tell us how soon you 
think that would be likely to take place? 

Mr. Tyahji: That, of course, is im- 
possible ' to say. 

Marquess of Zetland: Then there was 
only one other question I wished to 
ask, and that was also arising out of 
something that Mr. Tyahji said. He 
attached great importance, as I think 
everybody does, to the maintenance of 
the trade relations between Burma and 
India, If I understood him rightly, 
he thought that a trade agreement might 
secure those relations for a period of 
years, say, for 10 years, but he thought 
that they might be disturbed when the 
trade agreement came to an end. If 
experience showed that it clearly was 
in the interests of Burma and of India 
that the trade relations should continue 
on the some footing, why does he suppose 
that the Indian and Burmese Govern- 
ments would alter the treaty. ? 

Mr. Tyahji: From my point of view, 
the dependence of India on the Burmese 
trade is not so great as the dependence 
of Burmese trade on India. Therefore, 
the danger lies in the fact that in India, 
perhaps, conditions might emanate out 
of the separation which later may make 
it difficult for a trade convention on a 
free trade basis to be agreed upon. 

Marquess of Zetland : In other words, 
you are afraid that under separation the 
Indian Federal Government might im- 
pose tariffs against the Burmese trade? 
Is that your real fear? 

Mr. Tyahji : No. For instance, it is 
not a question of India imposing a tariff 
wall against Burma, but it might be a 
question of the development of India 
or Indian industries or Indian products. 
For instance, at the present time rice 
going from Burma is Indian I'ice, but 
when Burma is separated it does not 
remain an Indian product, and the 
desire might be cultivated to become more 
self-contained in that respect. 

Marquess of Salisbury: In India? 

Mr, Tyahji: In India. 

Marquess of Zetland : But how do you 
suggest the Indian Government would 
set about making themselves more self- 
contained? You do not apparently fear 


that the Indian Government would im- 
pose a tariff against Burma’s rice; at the 
same time you think India might want to 
become self-contained in the matter of 
the production of rice. 

Mr. Tyahji: In the production of rice 
and the production of timber, for 
instance. 

Marquess of Zetland: Yes. Let us take 
rice as an example. How do you sug- 
gest that the Indian Government is 
going to achieve its suioposed object? 

Mr. Tyahji: By an increase of agri- 
culture — cultivation. 

(Marquess of Zetland: You are only 
afraid that the Indian Government may 
undertake an advanced agricultural 
policy under which it would produce 
more rice ? Is that not likely to happen 
in any case? 

Mr. Tyahji : It may not. So long as 
Burma is a Province it may not ; so long 
as it supplies cheap rice, it may not 
happen, but if it becomes a separate 
entity it may. 

Lord Middleton : There is one ques- 
tion I would like to ask U Ba Pe. Sup- 
posing that legislation based on this 
Committee’s recommendation had not 
a scheme for Federation — I do not, of 
course, suggest that it is a probability — 
would your views on Separation remain 
unchanged? Do you wish to separate 
from India in any case? 

U Ba Pe: Of the two alternatives, 
yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury : Dr. Ba Maw, 
might I just, merely to clear up one or 
two answers which jj^ou have been kind 
enough to give to the questions, ask you 
this: as I understand you prefer Federa- 
tion to separation on the terms of the 
Burmese White Paper; but if you got 
separation on your own terms, which 
would you prefer — ^separation or Federa- 
tion? 

Dr. Ba Maw: If we got separation on 
our own terms, any Burman would accept 
it on those terms. After all, we are 
approaching it as a very practical pro- 
position, as I submit any other part of 
the British Empire would approach it. 
So that, on the basis of that argument, 
if the terms that we require are guar- 
anteed to us under separation, we would 
accept separation. 

Marquess of Salisbury : I thought you 
would give that answer, only I wanted 
to make it quite clear. Now might I ask 
just one question of Mr. Harper? I am 
afraid I was unlucky enough, owing to 
causes which I could not control, not to 
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hoar liis speeches yesterday, but I. 
gathered enough this morning to know 
how to put the question, I think— it is 
with reference to what Lord Reading 
asked him. As I understand it, you 
think a trade agreeiiient between Burma 
and India in the case of separation, of 
the greatest importance? 

.;Mr. v iff arper: Yes, of the greatest im- 
portance ; rather, may I say, we consider 
the maintenance of the trade relations 
as of great importance. 

Marquess oi SalishuTy : Yes, I ought 
10 have said so. Do you think .it is a 
sine qua nofh or that you could not agree 
to separation on any other terms? 

Mr. Harper: There you are asking me 
a question which I am in rather a difficult 
position to answer on behalf of the Euro- 
pean community, because, as I said yes- 
terday, the European community have 
never been unanimous on this subject. 
Some of them have thought that this 
question of the trade relations is so im- 
iportant that as Federation is the only 
way of maintaining them, that is to say, 
the trade relations with India, it would 
be in the best interests of Burma to re- 
main with India. The other view is that 
no constitution, no decision on this sub- 
ject which really runs counter to the 
real wishes of the peoiDle will be a suc- 
cess; that the new constitution must be 
supported by the people of Burma. There- 
fore it would be no use, or it would not 
be wise to put on to them for the sake 
of their trade relations wffiich they might 
not be able to assess, because if they 
were not allowed to go "wrong, they would 
not have realised what it would have 
meant if they had gone wrong — ^so it 
would not therefore be wise to make a 
choice which is against their will and 
their "wishes. In that event the position 
comes down to this, that we want to get 
the best of both worlds; we want to get 
what the Burmese people want. 

Marquess of Salisbury: That is separa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Harper: If it is separation; and 
we want to ensure that the consequences 
of separation will he, as far as the trade 
relation question is concerned, adjusted 
as we want them to be adjusted. 

Marquess of Salisbury: I quite under- 
stand that that is your aspiration, but 
you think that precautions should, be 
taken by . "this Committee so * that- in the 
final act the possibility of the, alteration 
of the trade relations between- Burma' and.- 
India should be prevented? - ''' .hy 


Mr. Harper: Precisely. 

Marquess of 8u.rubiiry: And to that 
X^urpose. I, think you suggested in an.swer 
to Lord Reading, tliat there should be 
some clause inserted in the Constitution 
Act under which, xmniliiig an agreement 
between the two new Governments, the 
status quo should continue ? 

Mr. Harper : Yes. 

Marquess of Salishurx : Have , you 
thought of the consequences of such an 
arrangement ? If ■ the status quo con-, 
tinned it would not be |)ossible for ei'fclier 
Government to deal with their trade re- 
lations elsewhere freely -until the period 
was over. May I e.xplain my meaning? 
It is quite' clear that, if the' Burmese 
Government or the Indian, Government 
were free to make treaty relations else- 
where in respect of matters of trade 
which affected the two countries, then it 
would not be possible "to continue the 
fiscal status quo. 

Mr. Harper: The suggestion is, my 
Lord, that the status quo should be con- 
tinued Until the ne'^v Goveriinients have 
arrived at a trade agreement. We con- 
template that that trade agreement 
should not merely deal with the Indo- 
Burma trade, but there is room in that 
for reciprocal arx’angenients with regard 
to outside tariffs of both countries. 

Marquess of Salisbury : That is a very 
complete and reasonable answer, but that 
means that until the agreement has been 
made the fiscal position would be stereo- 
typed. 

Mr. Harper : So far as the Indo- 
Burma trade is concerned. 

Marquess of Salisbury ; And not only 
trade between India and Burma, but ail 
trade elsewhere which deals with the 
same commodities as the trade between ■ 
India and Burma. 

Mr. Harper : IVe have not asked for 
the fiscal xmlicies relating to outside 
trade to remain in the status quo. 

Marquess of Salisbury: But it "^vould 
have to be so, would it not, because if 
the Burmese and Indian Governments 
make different fiscal arrangements with 
regard to the outside trade it will not 
be possible to maintain the status quo 
as between themselves. 

Mr. Harper: We should hope they 
would consider this trade agreement. 

, between themselves as the first item to 
: be adjusted. 

Marquess of Salisbury : But we have 

■ got to consider how we arrange this 

■ /clause in , the Constitution Act It 
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appears to me that, upon your footing, 
we, should, haye to say, suppos,mg we 
followed the policy you were good 
enough to suggest, that, as far as the 
commodities which are in trade between 
Burma and dndia are concerned, the 
fiscal position should be stereotyped, not 
merely as between Burma and India 
alone, but elsewhere, until the new trade 
agreement had been come to. 

Mr. Harper : 'We do not regard that 
as being absolutely necessary. If the 
Committee thinks so, then we should still 
consider that our Indo-Burma trade is 
the more important question to be 
adjusted. 

Marquess of Salisbury: I must not 
press you but I wonder whether yon 
•would think over the point as to 
whether that is not a necessary con- 
clusion of the argument. 

Mr. Harper : I certainly will do so. 

Marquess of Zetland : I am not quite 
clear. Why could not there be a free 
trade arrangement betiveen India and 
Burma apart from other trade arrange- 
ments? 

Marquess of Salishury : It was 
pointed out by Lord Peel the other day, 
because then the trade from elsewhere 
w^ould naturally flow to the market 
which had the lower tariff, and therefore 
it would pass to Burma or India, as the 
case may be, and, once there, it would 
pass freely straight across the boundary, 
becanse there would be free trade 
between the two; so you could not have 
it. ■ 

Sir Samuel Iloare : My Lord Chair- 
man, the problem is a very intricate 
one, and I have several comments which 
I would like to make upon the con- 
clusion that Lord Salisbury has just 
drawn, but I would prefer to make them 
when we deal with the question as a 
specific question. 

Marquess of Zetland: I apologise for 
having butted in. 

Marquess of Salisbury: Not in the 
least. - Only one further question. Apart 
from this trade agreement, you heard 
the speech which I think Mr. Tyabji 
made this morning; he said that there 
ought to be a labour agreement as well 
as a trade agreement between the two 
new Governments; is that your view? 

Mr, Harper: Yes, it is, that point 
lias been dealt with actually in the memo- 
randum wliich the European community 
have issued. 


Marquess of Salisbury : Audi, you think 
that is also of very great importance? 

Mr. Harper : Of very great iniportanco. 

Marquess of Salisbury: You do not 
put it quite so high as the other. 

Mr. Harper: I am not so directly con- 
cerned, my Lord. I think it is of 
enormous importance ; I think they are 
both necessary in Burma’s interests as 
well as in India^’s interests. 

Loi’d Manic eillo ii-r : I think I must ask 
a question or two about the convention 
and the status quo, becanse it is even 
now not quite clear. I understood you 
wanted it put in the Constitution Act 
that the status quo should be maintained 
for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Harper : We have not suggested 
any number of years. We have suggested 
that the status quo should be preserved 
until the new Governments can make 
their trade agreement. 

Lord Eankeillour: Until that comes 
about? 

Mr. Harper: Until they have con- 
cluded their trade agreement. 

Lord Bankeillour: And if it does not 
come about the status quo would still 
remain. That is an obvious dilficulty. 

Mr. Harper : It is, my Lord. 

Lord Bamkeillour : But you are 
assuming all the time that there are 
separate Governments of India and 
Burma. 

Mr. Harper : It would of course force 
the two Governments to come to an 
agreement, would it not? 

Lord Bankeillour ; Exactly, and they 
would have, as regards the outside world, 
the right to impose what duties they 
pleased. 

Mr. Harper : That would be possible. 

Lord Bankeillour: They might be 
different, and probably would be 
different. 

Mr. Harper : Yes. 

Lord Bankeillour: Whatever goods 
were affected by the one and were landed 
in the one country would be able to go 
on to the other without any further duty 
or hindrance. 

Mr. Harper: I think that is a matter 
which could be adjusted also, surely, in 
the Act? 

Lord Bankeillour: If it was not so it 
would not be the status quo still. 

Mr. Harper: Not entirely, no; not in 
that respect, certainly. But it was not 
intended that anybody should he able to 
import through the country of the lower 
tariff; that is not the idea. 
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hold Maiikeillour : tfce 

status guo:. that must happen. You 
would have to modify it^ otherwise. 

Mr. Ear pen Yes, it will have to be 
modified to that extent. 

Lord. BanheillouT: And it might hap- 
pen that the consumers of one country 
would be benefited at the expense of the 
consumers of the other country. 

Mr. Ear per : By the tariffs of their 
own country, yes. 

Lord Eankeillour: Not necessarily by 
their own country. It might 'work to the 
disadvantage of the other partner, might 
it not? If Indian producers had a tariff 
avhich benefited that produce and that 
produce was not made in Burma, that is 
to say, the productioii of Indian pro- 
ducers, the Burmese consumer might 
suffer. 

Mr. Harper: As he does now. 

Lord Banheillour: The only other 
thing is that you do not suggest that the 
convention shall be made permanent by 
an Imperial statute? 

Mr. Harper : We have not suggested 
that, no. 

Lord Bankeilloun But then, of course, 
if it were not, it is liable to be denounced 
by either party. 

Mr. Harper: Our view on that was 
that . it would be made by the new 
Governments and have a greater chance 
of being renewed at the end of its period. 

Lord Bankeillour : But, of course, it 
would be liable to attack from either 
Legislature. 

Mr, Harper: It would, yes. 

Lord Bankeillour : You do not suggest 
that it is possible for the Constitution 
Act in advance to contain some provision 
which would stereotype that convention 
so that it could only be repealed by a 
new Imperial Act? 

Mr. Harper: It would be possible to 
do so. I have not asked that, but if it 
were possible to do so 

Lord Bankeillour: You would like it if 
it were possible? 

Mr. Harper: Yes. 

Major Cadagan: I must apologise to 
Dr, Ba Maw for again returning to his 
speech. He has answered so many ques- 
tions already,' but there is only one I 
want to ask him. I may be wrong, but 
his historical analysis of the birth and 
progress of -the anti-separationist move- 
ment seemed to me to conflict with the 
experience of the Boyal Statutory Com- 
mission. Dr. Ba Maw referred to the 
vote taken on the motion of H B a He in 


December, 1929,. on the subject of sepa- 
ration, and,' iiicideiitaib^ I may say that 
Dr. Ba Matv is. quite wrong in saying 
that that' was the only' ground upon 
which we made oiir recommendation. 
That is only by the ivny. But Dr. Ba 
Maw discounted the effect of that vote 
on the .grounds that the iio.ii-cr>opera- 
tors, that is, those not working the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, were to a 
man aiiti-separat.ioimsts.. ' Is that really 
so ? When -we w’ere on the , work 
of 'the C' 0 :mmiss.i.'Oii in Burma, we 
went a long waj beyond merely the 
members of the Council to discover 
ivhat the feeling 'was iii' Burma, and 
I' 'can refer the Committee to page 184 
where we s.ay: 'So.iiie may ask 

whether the verdict of the Council is 
the verdict of the country as a ivliole. 
We ourselves have little doubt from wdiat 
we heard and saiv in Burma, that, so 
far as there is public opinion in the 
count I'j it is strongly in favour of sepa- 
ration.’’ I do put it to Dr. Ba- Maw 
that it was not the case that all the 
non-co-operators then wei'e anti-separa- 
tionists. I suggest to him that the anti- 
separationist movement grew some time 
after the visit of the Boyal Statutory 
Commission to Burma. 

Dr. Ba Maw : May I submit that what 
I have stated is literally true, though 
I admit that there is a small section 
of non-co-operators 'who are separa- 
tionists. I admit that, but the posi- 
tion of the anti-separationists later -was 
conclusively proved by the fact that anti- 
separation was adopted by the general 
body of non-co-operators and that they 
decided to lift the boycott in order to 
vote against separation. I am referring 
to the origin of the Jubilee Hall Meet- 
ing. That meeting was convened by 
the three non-co-operating associations, 
IJ Chit Hliang’s Association, U Soe 
Thein’s Association, and U Su’s Asso- 
ciation. These three associations ad- 
mittedly represent the non-co-operating 
section. 

Major Cadogan : At that time, in 1929, 
were they then definitely anti-separa- 
tionists? That is the point of my ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Yes. 

Major Cadogan : They have not become 
anti-separationists since the visit of the 
Statutory Commission? That is what I 
am asking. 

Dr. Ba Maiu: Anti-separation formed 
, part of their policy. U Chit Hlaing 
will be able to give us the date because 
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ho woTkecl for it in those days. I was 
not ill iiolitics in those days. 

Major Cadogan : I understood your 
point was that when the Statutory Com- 
mission visited Burma, all the non-co- 
operators were separationists. 

Dr. Ba ilfatr : With the exception of a 
very small section of non-co-operators. 

Sir Meginald Craddock : Ail the ques- 
tions I was going to ask I think have 
been covered by the replies already 
given. 

Miss Bickford : I would like to ask 
U Kyaw Din whether he associates him- 
self with the answers that have been 
given by Dr. Ba Maw? 

U Kyaio Din: No, I do not. 

Miss Bickford: May I ask you a little 
further. You do not agree with him in 
favouring federation with India on an 
equality with other Indian Provinces, 
without the right to secede? 

U Kyaiv Dm : That is so. 

Miss Bickford : If that was the alter- 
native you would prefer separation on 
the lines of the Burmese White Paper? 

U Kyaw Din: hi ay I explain my 
liosition? Dr. Ba Maw has stated that 
he ivas one of those who started this 
Anti-separationist League. May I also 
add that I was one of them with him 
as my trusted colleague in starting this 
Anti-separationist League. When we 
started that League it never entered 
into our minds that w’e would ever 
federate with India. We were Anti- 
separationists on the basis that we 
would not separate from India on 
the basis of the Prime Minister’s 
statement. At that time, I wdsh to 
make it plain, we had no other 
White Papers or any scheme of con- 
stitution, except the one that was made 
by the Right Honourable the Prim© 
Minister, at the end of the Burma Round 
Table Conference, The Indian White 
Paper w^as not out then. At that time 
we were satisfied (I was satisfied at 
least) that the constitution that would 
be given to India would be in advance 
of any constitution that wmuld be given 
to Burma. On those bases I joined Dr. 
Ba Maw, or rather Dr. Ba Maw joined 
me — at least the two of us worked to- 
gether — ^that we would go out for a con- 
stitution that would be equal at least to 
that of India. On those bases we 
worked and started this Antx-separa- 
tionist movement. If I may recall the 


speech I made, I made my position ex- 
tremely clear as to what I mean by 
“Anti-separationist.” This was in the 
Legislative Council— the speech on^ Anti- 
separation was first led by me; I led 
and Dr. Ba Maw and others followed 
me. These were my woi'ds : “ Therefore 
Anti-separation does not necessarily 
mean federation. Anti-separation, as 
far as we are concerned, means this, that 
we are not satisfied with the constitu- 
tion, but we are prepared to consider 
any constitution that tvouM be satis- 
factory to the people of Burma.” Then 
the White Paper for India comes. The 
White Paper for Burma comes. I com- 
pared the two. I was satisfied in my 
own mind that the constitution as 
promised to Burma, or as outlined for 
Burma, if I may put it that way, is 
equal to the constitution as outlined for 
India. To my mind there was no object 
in holding back when we would be under 
the same constitution. I have been 
accused of turning somersaults. I never 
turned somersaults in my life. *011 the 
other hand my other Anti-separationist 
friends who supported me in the Council 
turned somersaults. They said they 
would never agree to permanent federa- 
tion. That was our war cry. That is 
how I got that big majority. That is 
my position. 

Miss Bickford: May I ask Dr. Ba 
Maw just one question. He said in reply 
to Lord Salisbury that he would prefer 
separation on Burmese terms. 1 take 
it that that is the ultimate ideal Vvhich 
he holds out. 

Dr. Ba 2Iaio : That is so. 

Miss Bickford : Could he tell me in a 
fe,iv words what are his reasons for think- 
ing that he will reach that ideal by 
means of federation? 

Dt. Ba 21aw : I am not thinking or 
what is going to happen in the future. 
1 am at present restricting myself, as 
the British Government required us to 
do, to the two alternatives iilaced before 
us, and, facing these two alternatives as 
a practical man, I say that I prefer the 
federal alternative. 

Sir John Wardlaiv-Milne : My Lord 
Chairman, I am in a little difficulty be- 
cause the question I want to ask has 
already been touched on, and it may 
have been answered, and, if it has, of 
course, I withdraw it. The point that 
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has interested me particularly is in con- 
nection with the remarks which were 
made yesterday regarding the election. 
U Chit Hlaing, for exaniiple, I think par- 
ticularly said that the matter had been 
put to the Burmese people, and they had 
given their decision. I am iiaraphras- 
ing his words, but 1 think that was in 
effect what he said. I want to ask this : 
Would these Delegates who support fed- 
eration^ and also those who are in favour 
of separation, answer me this question: 
Was the choice put before the electorate 
of J3urma of separation, on the one hand, 
and permanent federation on the other? 

V Kyaw Bin: Never. 

Sir J olin Wardlaw-Milne : May I finish 
the question to make it perfectly clear. 
Or was it, in fact, thus put before them, 
of separation on the one hand, and 
federation, possibly leading to better 
terms with some right of secession, 
whether stated or implied? 

U Kyaio Bin: That is so. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne: I want to 
know which was put before the people 
of. Burma? 

U Kyaw Bin: I can explain myself, 
my Lord Chairman, with your permission. 
When this propaganda was started it was 
started by Dr. Ba Maw and myself. I 
have spoken to as many ineetings as Dr. 
Ba Maw did, sometimes in the same 
places, and sometimes in different places. 

I have always put forward that we would 
oppose permanent and unconditional fed- 
eration at all costs. Dr. Ba Maw could 
not deny that. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne: Does Dr. 
Ba Maw agree with it? 

Dr. Ba Ma.w : May I explain, I do not 
agree because, realising the responsi- 
bility placed upo-n me in giving answers 
to the Committee I do not wish to 
make statements that I cannot sup- 
port. I am appealing to actual records 
and actual facts. I want these facts to 
speak for themselves, whatever claims 
U Kyaw Din may make. I suppose he 
has reasons for making claims before this 
Committee which he would never have 
made in Burma. 

TJ Kyaw Bin : You have made claims. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Pact No. 1 is that when 
we started the League we called ourselves. 
Anti-Separationists. Now this is an ex- 
tremely important fact; we never called 
ourselves conditional Federalists;, we 
never called ourselves by any other name. 
We called ourselves Anti-Separa- 


tionists./’-. and the Jubilee Hall resolu- 
tions will bear me out oil that point. 
That ;is ' Fact 'No. 1. Fact No, 2 is « At- 
every meeting where we di-d pass resolu- 
tions the first resolution always related 
to an unconditional opposition of sepa- 
ration on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s proposed constitution. , 

(I Kyaw Bin : That is right. 

Dr. Ba Maw:. Then, after having made 
clear .these points, we go to, the other 
points, namely, we say that we want a 
constitution acceptable to Burma ; 
secondly, that ■ -we are opposed , to an 
■ unconditional and . ' perpetual federation. 
I am sure the Committee will fully appre- 
ciate this political situation because 
naturally, particiiiarly in our part 
of the world, we start with certain 
fundamental propositions, and we go 
to propositions which are not primary 
but secondary, inasmuch as they merely 
proceed from the first propositions. 
But our first and foremost proposi- 
tions are propositions embodied in our 
very name, that we are anti-sepa- 
rationists. While I am answering this 
question may I proceed further, because 
I feel that I owe a duty to explain 
these things. Up to now, of course, 
U Kyaw Din has also tried to stress the 
fourth resolution, and entirely ignored 
the first, second and third resolutions, 
and U Kyaw Din has given as his reason 
for doing so namely the appearance of 
the Indian White Paper and the Burma 
White Paper. I wish to submit one 
objective fact, that U Kyaw Din 
changed his colours months before the 
Indian White Paper and the Burma- 
White Paper appeared. 

U Kyaw Bin : You are not correct. 

Dr. JBa Maio : Here is a fact. U 
KyaAv Din stood for election at Henzada 
iSoutli as a Member of my party, and, 
within a fortnight of the election, he left 
the Party and made that speech after 
he had left the Party. A further fact 
(it is a painful fact, but I must mention 
it) is that we unfortunately have not the 
salutary convention that protects the 
integrity of Parliament in Britain. In 
other words, when people change their 
position on fundamental questions, they 
do not consider it their moral obligation 
to seek the sanction of their constitu- 
ency, -with the result that in spite of all 
those statements made by U Kyaw Din 
before this Committee he has not made 
them in his constituency. 

; TJ Kyaw Bin: I protest. 
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Dr. Ba Maw : Witii tlie result that the ■ 
Aiiti-separatioiiist League of his constitu-- 
eucy unanimously passed a vote of- 
lioii-confiilence against him. 

U Kyaw Dili: That is not so. 

Sir John Tfardlaw-Tllilne: I am sure 
the Committee are interested in what has 
been said, but 1 wonder if Dr. Ba Maw 
will be kind enough to tell me the answer 
to my question P With great respect, 
what he has told me is extremely interest- 
ing as tO' his own view and the view of 
some of ills colleagues here, hut the ques- 
tion I want to ask him is one of fact, 
quite apart from, any view he may him- 
self hold, whether he is able to say as 
a mere onlooker that the question which 
was put to the electorate did give them 
the impression that the choice was 
between separation and permanent fed- 
eration or not? 

Tj Kyaw Din: I never gave that im- 
pression. iny Lord. I always preached 
that separation, on the Premier’s state- 
ment, is not good enough for us. But, 
on the other hand, I preached as strongly 
that permanent federation was detri- 
mental and death to Burma’s aspirations. 
In my constituency, and in the constitu- 
encies I spoke in, there was not one man, 
and there is not one man who will say 

We will go in for permanent federa- 
tion.” I may inform this Committee, 
Sir, why U Chit Hlaing’s party was 
separated from Dr. Ba Maw’s party, 
U Chit Hlaing’s party was for permanent 
federation: Dr. Ba Maw’s party was not. 
That was the reason why there was this 
division at the beginning of the new 
Council. 

Sir John WardJaw-Milne : Then you 
would agree that that choice was not put 
before the people of Burma? 

TJ Kyaw Din : Absolutely. 

Sir John Wardlair-Milne : D Ba Pe, 
would you agree with it? 

TJ Ba Fe : Quite so. 

Sir John Wardlaiu-Milne : You agree it 
was not put before them? 

TJ Ba Pe: Yes. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne : I want to 
ask Mr. Harper a number of questions 
on details which I will reserve till we 
come to the question of trade relations, 
but there is one main question, and that 
is in connection with your proposal for 
a convention or agreement. Yon sug- 
gested, I think, to the Committee, . that 
it was perhaps desirable, and I think we 
would all agree with that if it ivere 
possible that such an agreement or con- 


vention should be made between the new 
Governments. 

Mr. K. B. Harper: Yes, 

Sir- John W ardlaio-Milne : Firstly,, 
are you prepared to run the risk of 
leaving it to the new Governments (that 
is really one part of the question) and, 
secondly, supposing the new Govern- 
ments cannot agree, what then? Is your 
idea of a continuation of what I will 
call, for the sake of brevity, the present 
Free Trade x3ositian3 that that should 
continue until in fact the two Govern- 
ments can agree, so that if, by any 
chance, one Government could not agree 
with the other, or stood out, Free Trade 
would continue for ever. How are you 
to be safeguarded ? 

Mr. K. B. Harper : I tried to answer 
this question this morning. I agree it 
is a point of great difficulty. 

Sir John Wardkm~MUne: If it ha>s 
been answered, do not trouble to repeat 
your answer. 

Mr. K. B. Harper: First of ail, we 
think that the Government will be forced 
into some kind of an agreement by hav- 
ing that rather indefinite provision, but 
in all these matters of trade agreements 
we have been advised that it is impos- 
sible to make any provision which will 
last for ever, and that a period of some 
kind, in some form, will have to be put. 

Sir Joh7i Wardlaw-Milne : On the 
wffiole, you are prej^ared to leave it to 
the good, will of the two Governments? 

Mr. K. B. Harper: We are prepared 
to do so. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mihie : As I under- 
stand, yon have already answered this 
to some extent, at any rate, I will not 
pursue it, but I want to get this point 
clear. Are you pinning any faith to the 
continuation of the present system until 
in fact the two parties t-o an agreement 
come together? 

Mr. K. B, Harper: Yes, we are, in 
the sense that we think that when the 
new Governments have really considered 
their opinion, they will want to continue 
the present relations. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne : And if they 
do not agree, you are safeguarded that 
the present conditions must continue 
until they do agree. Is that it? 

Mr. K. B. Harper: That is as our 
•proposal is w'orded, but I would not like 
to sa\^ .whether that was our intention. 

Lord Evstace Percy: I do not want 
to go further into the past politics of 
Burma at all, but I should like to get 
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clear wiiat Dir. , B:a. ' Maw’s views really, 
o,re. I tihoiiglit I uncle rstood him, until 
Ills reply to Miss Pickford, in which he 
said he was not concerned w;ith the 
future, ])ut only with the present choice 
placed before the people of Burma by 
■'the' Prime' Minister. Surely, if one of 
those alternatives is ipeniianent federa- 
tion, 3 UU cannot say that you are o(r are 
not in favour of permanent fedei’atioii 
without thinking about the future. Is 
Dr. Ba Maw in favour of a permanent 
federation with India on the terms of 
the Indian Wliite Paper? 

Dr. Ba Mato : 1 thought I made my- 
self completely clear on this point. I 
am against both the terms of the separa- 
tion as contained in the Burma White 
Paper as well as the teirms of Federa- 
tion as contained in the India White 
Paper. That is my complete attitude 
towards the constitutional part of the 
question, but if I am faced with these 
two alternatives on the principle of the 
lesser evil, I and U Chit Hlaing prefer 
the Federal alternative. 

Lord Eustace Percy : And you prefer 
committing yourselves at this moment 
to permanent federation? 

Dr. Ba Maw : If I have no choice. As 
I explained, the December resolution 
still contains our complete demand. If 
we cannot get the terms of the Decem- 
ber resolution we are forced by circum- 
stances to accept the next best thing; 
that is the federal alternative. 

Lord Eustace Percy i But, Dr. Ba 
Maw, you say, the federal alterna- 
tive ” in general terms. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Exactly. 

Lord Eustace Percy : But you choose 
that, knowing that it means permanent 
federation. 

Dr. Ba Maw: With all its conse- 
quences. 

Lord Eustace Percy: May I explain, 
in order that I may not appear to be 
laying a trajD for you, what is in my 
mind? It has been obvious, I think, 
from all our discussions on the India 
White Paper that whatever may be the 
views of various sections of Indian 
opinion as to developments in the future, 
no section of Indian opinion anticipates 
that the Provinces, as against the 
Centre, will have wider powers or a wider 
autonomy in the future than they would 
have at the beginning of the Federation, 
Therefore, Burma in entering Federa- 
tion on a permanent basis, would be 
permanently committed to a restriction 


'to, the- Provincial powers as laid down' in 
the White Paper. ,I am not now 
bringing into, the quest, ion anything 
about the Goveriio,r’s Special , Responsi- 
bilities or the degree of respo,iisible 
' go-vernmeni. I am only talking of the 
powers of the. Province as compared with 
the p-owers, of the Centre. ,Tiiere,fore, 
you would -he permanently committing 
yourselves to the Bii.rma .Legislature 
having no more power than is provided 
for a. Province .in the India White Paper 
'permanently. Are you prepared to 
accept that as what you call the next 
best alternative. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Lord Eustace Percy: My Lord Chair- 
man, I had wished to ask Mr. Cowasji 
some questions on his financial statement, 
which I confess I did not follow, but I 
think perhaps it would be best to post- 
pone that until we have the figures before 
us ill writing. 

Chairman: I quite agree. 

Major 0. B. Attlee : Just to follow up 
that last question, Dr. Ba Maw, would 
you say briefly why you think that is 
the lesser of two evils? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Because, first of all, it 
is the mandate of the country. The 
feeling of the country is 

Major G. B. Attlee : I have got that 
part. I was really asking for your 
personal point of view as a practical 
politician, looking at the thing — not what 
the verdict of the country was; but in 
what respects you thought it was better. 

Dr. Ba Maiu: Because, to give a short 
answer to that, we feel that it is safer to 
be in the Indian Federation than to 
separate on the proposed terms. 

Major C. B. Attlee: Safer for whom? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Safer economically, 
politically, and in various other respects. 

Major C. B, Attlee : Safer economi- 
cally; Do you think Burma cannot run 
itself financially; is that right? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I am absolutely certain. 

Major C. B. Attlee : You think there 
will he more money to spend in Burma 
if you belong to the Federation. 

Dr. Ba Maw: I think that we will get 
more benefit out of the moneys actually 
spent. 

Major C. B, Attlee : Do you anticipate 
that the finances of Burma are likely to 
improve, or is this a reason for 
permanent Federation, because you think 
that Burma is so constituted that it 
never can stand alone? 
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Dr. Ba Biaw: Because at preseutj to 
my mind'— I may be taking a very dark 
view of things — as things are, Burma is 
an entirely agricultural country. We 
are entirely dependent, as far as the 
masses go, upon rice, and in the pi’esent 
world conditions I think that it will take 
us very 1110113- more lean 3’ears before 
we can recover from the present 
depression, and during that time and in 
the years to follow, if we are in the 
Federation, Indian credit and Indian 
trade will save the situation. 

Major C. B. Attlee: Do you mean with 
the credit of the Government of India 
behind you? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Exactly. 

Major C. B. Attlee : Is not it a fact 
that at present Burma pays a consider- 
able contribution to the Government of 
India which suggests on any financial 
adjustment she would pay less? 

Dr. Ba Alaw : That is a question that 
has received various answers. My point 
of view is that the money we are actu- 
ally paying is not to India but to' the 
Central subjects in India. The Central 
subjects will always be there and under 
the proposed Constitution in the Burma 
White Paper those Central subjects will 
be directly under the control of the 
Governor and the financial adviser. 
Therefore, whether those Central subjects 
are in India proper or whether they 
are in Burma, we must contribute these 
revenues towards their control, and so 
long as those Central subjects are not in 
Burmese hands we shall not have much 
say in their management. So long as 
that is a fact, .which will be so under 
the proposed Burma White Paper Con- 
stitution, Burmans do not have much 
of a choice between the two. Whether 
the Central subjects are managed in 
India or in Burma they will not be 
under popular control. Therefore the 
inone3-s that we pay will, w-hether it he 
federation or 'whether it he separation, 
not he controlled by our popular Legis- 
lature under the proposed Constitution. 

Major 0 . B. Attlee: I take your 
answer. I could not quite agree, per- 
haps, on the financial settlement. Your 
second point was that it .would be politic- 
ally better for Burma to be in the Indian 
Federation. What did you mean by 
that ? 

Dr. Ba 3Iaw: Politically, looking to 
the future, it is my personal conviction 


that it will be the day for federations; 
that the position of the bigger and the 
stronger countries will be very appreci- 
ably better than the position of the 
smaller and isolated countries ; and my 
statement is based upon that personal 
conviction, that we shall receive better 
protection and we shall feel greater bene- 
fit all round in a federation, unless, of 
course, decidedly greater benefits than 
what we can derive from a federation are 
guaranteed to us in our Constitution. I 
am approaching the subject entirely as a 
practical man. If I have to choose be- 
tween two things, I say, as a practical 
man, that a proposition that ensures 
greater benefits to my country is the pro- 
position that I must accept. 

Major 0 . B. Attlee : Of course, 3^11 
have ruled out independence altogether 
on financial grounds, so we can leave that 
aside, because you have said tliat Burma 
cannot stand alone financially. So with 
you it is merely a question whether you 
.would like to join up with this Federa- 
tion or that Federation. Is not that so? 

Dr. Ba Maw : In our present circum- 
stances. 

Major 0 . B. Attlee : How do you 
mean ? 

Dr. Ba Maiu : So long as we do not 
have effective control of all the subjects, 
particularly finance, I consider that it 
will be more advantageous for Burma to 
be in the Indian Federation. 

Major C. B. AiiUe : Do you suggest 
that your financial resources would be 
increased if you were entirely indepen- 
dent, and therefore you could manage, 
if you were entirely independent, while 
you could not manage as long as there 
was any other control than your own? 

Dr. Ba Maw : My personal conviction 
is that if we had effective control of the 
subjects we could very easily balance our 
Budget, and as long as we could balance 
our Budget and ensure two full meals a 
day to our agriculturists, to our masses, 
I should he very happy. 

Major Attlee -. That seems to me rather 
to conflict with your last point, that as 
a purely agricultural country you never 
could expect to stand by 3^ourselvee, 

Dr. Ba Maw: I am talking of the 
present circumstances, where our finances 
are nofc under popular control; facts are 
facts ; with the result that before we 
can talk about our money, half of it or 
more is expended upon subjects over 
which we have absolutely no control. 
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Major Attlee^ : . Wliicli , subjects are 
those? . 

^ , .Dr./Bo ; ilfcno: The Services, the ad- 
ministration of Aviiich is our most expen- 
sive item in the Budget. 

Major AtMee: I suppose you will .still 
come ^ under the Central Government as 
far as tlie Indian Civil Service is con- 
cerned? 

, Dr, Ba Mmv'i Quite so. 

Major Attlee: Would you prefer that 
to he Burmaiiised or Indianised? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Naturally I prefer it 
to he Burnianised. 

Major Attlee: WTiich do 3 "ou think it 
will he under the Federation? 

Dr. Ba Maw : What is actually taking 
place in our country now is that the 
Government has interpreted the term 

luclianisation ’’ applied to Burma as 

Biirmanisation.” 

Major Attlee: Supposing it was in- 
terpreted the other way would yon have 
any objection to your Services being 
Indianised? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Most certainly so, and 
I am perfectly certain any Indian Pro- 
vince would have the greatest objection 
to inemhers of other Provinces coming 
into its Services. I stand on exactly 
the same level with the rest of the 
Indian Provinces. Bengal -would have 
the strongest objections to recruitment 
to its Services being made in Madras. 

Major Attlee : It was only asking about 
All-India Services. 

Dr, Ba Maw: At present under the 
present system we are recruiting in 
Burma to a certain section of the All- 
India Services. 

Major Attlee : One point you made was 
economic, the other was political. What 
was the third point? 

Dr. Ba Maw : These are the two points. 

Major Attlee : Thank you. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensliurst : Mr. 
Tyabji this morning referred to Indian 
immigration and you mentioned the 
necessity for a labour convention. Is 
there at present any sj^stem of control 
of Indian immigration into Burma? 

Mr. TyaBjl : No, there is no control 
at present. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensharst: Why is 
Indian immigration into Burma neces- 
sary at all? Are there not sufficient 
labourers from the backward classes that 
would make immigration unnecessary and 
would even , contribute to the civilisation 
of these backward classes? 

Mr, Tyahjii My Lord, the position in 
Burma is this : It is a very large country, 


very- sparsely populated. It has, I think, 
about 68 persons to a square mile, and: 
it is. a country which is still undeveloped 
and has a very small populatio,n of about 
l,4o lakhs. The cultivation in. Burma, 
has increased enormously, and, there- 
fore, ail the fre.sli populatio,ii is taken 
up in agricultural pursuits. There- 
fore, the industrial labour that is re- 
quired in Burma is supplied mainly by ' 
the Indian immigrant labour. Also the 
work of the Indian labour, the indus- 
trial W'Ork in Burma, is very, muck 
seasonal, that is to say, the rice mills, 
and the rice mills particularly, 'which, 
employ quite a large amount of labour. 
Work onl 3 ‘ for certain mouths in the year, 
and after the labour has done its work 
in the rice mills it goes over to the 
fields and does a certain amount of agri- 
cultural labour. Then again it comes 
back, a certain amount of it, and does 
•work which is called casual work on the 
wharves and in the city for transport 
work, so it rotates during the 3 - ear. At 
the present time, and for many years to. 
come, it does not seem possible that there 
would he any amount of Burmese labour 
which would be available for industrial 
work. It is also considered that the* 
agricultural expansion of the country 
would take up almost all the increase in 
the population. Therefore, the Indian 
labour is considered to be a necessity in- 
Burma. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensliurst : Then the 
backward classes do not work at all? 

Mr. Tyahji : There are no backward 
classes in Burma. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst : I meant 
the tribal classes. 

Mr. Tyahji : The tribal classes are all 
agriculturists. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensliurst: They do 
work in the fields? 

Mr. Tyahji : They do "work in the fields. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose : I would 
like to ask Dr. Ba Maw a question. I 
..understand when the Statutory Commis- 
sion under Sir John Simon visited Burma 
in 1929, the opinion then expressed, as 
expressed on page 184 of the Second 
Volume of that Deport, wms the almost 
unanimous opinion in Burma then in 
regard to their favour for separation. 

Dr. Ba Maio: The opinion expressed? 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose : At that 
time in 1929. 

Dr. Ba Maw : In 1929 the witnesses who 
appeared before the Statutory Commis- 
.sion did make statements to that effect. 
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.Lord Hutchison of Montrose: I under- 
staiicl also that in the .Council the ques- , 
^ tioii there was carried almost . unani- , 
iiiously? 

Dr. Ba 3Iaw: Quite so, my Lord. In 
those daySj t.iie prese.nt anti-separationists 
were noii-co-operating with .dyarchy. 

Lord Hutchison of iMoiitrose: Might 1 
ask you what has caused this reversion 
of opinion that has now come along, in 
your view and in your friends’ view, that 
Federation will be better for Burma than 
separation ? 

'. Dr. Ba 3Iaw : First of all, may I sub- 
mit that there has been no reversion ; 
that the non-co-operating section has 
consistently held to the view that separa- 
tion on any terms less than Dominion 
status would be unacceptable for Burma. 
Rightly or wrongly they have consistently 
adhered to that point of view and con- 
sistently with that and with their policy 
of non-co-operation, they refused to have 
anything to do with the dyarchical coun- 
cils and also with the Statutory Commis- 
sion when it visited Burma. It was only 
when His Majesty’s Government, through 
the Prime Minister, gave us a definite 
pledge that the decision will be accord- 
ing to the result of a General Elec- 
tion that U Chit Hiaing and I persuaded 
the non-co-operating element to vote and 
to enter the Council merely for the pur- 
pose of registering a protest against 
separation, as offered by the Prime Min- 
ister. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose : Then may 
1 take it that the result of the recent 
elections has altered your opinion in 
Burma ? 

Dr. Ba 3Iaiv : I should put it this 
way, my Lord; The result of the election 
has brought out the real opinion of 
Burma on the issue. 

Lord Hutchison of ^lontrose : I only 
want to bring, out the point that of 
course we here, in the British Parlia- 
ment, are somewhat in a fog as to the 
reasons for the change of view as ex- 
pressed in this Report and as expressed 
by yourself yesterday and to-day. 

U Chit lllaing : There was no change 
at all. 

Earl Feel: I would just like to ask 
two questions only. The first is from 
Dr. Ba Maw. He has told us, I think, 
that tiie separationists are only in favour 
of separation on the basis of Dominion 
status. That is so, is it not ? 

Dr. Ba 3Iaw : And for that I am quot- 
ing two authorities. One is taken from 


a speech niade in the .Burmese Legislative 
Council by the accredited leader of the 
separationists, U Ba Pe in August, 1930, 
and the other is the first part of the 
December Resolution. 

Earl Peel: I am not questioning your 
statement ; I only wanted to found a 
question on it. In that case, if you do 
not have that you prefer to join the 
Indian Federation? 

Dr. Ba Mata: Quite so, if we do not 
get the terms stated in the December 
Resolution. 

- Earl Peel: If you do not get your full 
terms? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Earl Peel : After all, compromise we 
all hate, do we not ? In that case, as 
I say, you are prepared to enter the 
Indian Federation, but, of course, if you 
do that, do you not sacrifice any chance 
you might ever have of obtaining 
Dominion Status for Burma, either to- 
day or years ahead? You give up that 
ambition altogether ? 

Dr. Ba Maw ; I am prepared to admit 
that to a certain extent, but at the 
same time what is much more vital to 
us is the immediate future rather than 
the remote future. 

Earl Peel: You do not bother about 
posterity at all? 

Dr. Ba 3Iaw: I do, my Lord, but our 
first duty is to safeguard the immediate 
future. 

Earl Feel : But when you are looking 
to the immediate future you are cutting 
yourselves off from something in, I will 
not say the remote future, but in the 
middle future. Is that not so? 

Dr. Ba 3I.aw : With due respect, I am 
not in a position, neither am I px'epared, 
to discuss things that will occur in the 
next generation, whatever they may be. 

Earl Feel : You want to stand on what 
5 mu said, do you? 

Dr. Ba Blaio: Quite so. 

Earl Peel : There is only one more 
question I want to ask, I am not quite 
sure to whom I should address it. I 
think it was Mr. Tyabji who said that 
there would be some risk in separation 
because the great bulk, or anyhow a 
verj’’ large percentage, of the rice export 
on which Burma depended so much went 
to India? 

Mi\ Tyahjl : Y"es, that is so, my Lord. 

Earl Peel: I think it was you who said 
that the whole export of Burma to India, 
though large from the point of view of 
Burma, only represented 5 per cent, of 
the total production of India? 
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' Mr. ' Tyahji : Yes, 

Earl Peel:. Tlierefore think your 
fears were that India j by increasing its 
prodnctioiij might very seriously injure 
Burma by' not ..requiring the rice from 
Burma, and that Burma would not be 
able to get another market for its rice? 

Mr. Tyabji: That was my point. 

E'arl Peel : But is it not the fact (you 
have been speaking about the seasonal 
immigration of Indians into Burma for 
certain purposes) that it is very much to 
the interests of India that, as it were, 
her surplus labour should migrate for 
certain periods to Burma in order to get 
employment? 

Mr. Tyahji : That is so, my Lord. 

Earl Peel: If that is so, Burma has 
got a very strong hand, has it not, in 
any negotiation with India? She can 
say to India, Well, you must take our 
rice because otherwise -we might wish to 
cut off the supply of this labour to 
Burma.” Therefore you would he nego- 
tiating on fairly equal terms with India, 
would you not? 

Mr. Tycthji : May I say this, my Lord, 
that although the Indian labour coming 
to Bumia is about 3 lakhs per annum, 
still the number is not such a large one 
that if it did not find an outlet in Burma 
it would be impossible for those people 
to live. The improvement in agriculture 
and the improvement in industries in 
India itself would probably be .providing 
a certain amount of -work for the labour 
which at present goes out of India. It 
has, at the same time, outlets in different 
parts OT other parts of the world, such 
as Ceylon, Singapore, Shanghai, Mauri- 
tius and Kenya, and therefore the out- 
let is not restricted only to Burma as 
the outlet of rice- is restricted to India. 

Earl Peel: I suppose it is likely also 
that although, as we know, Burma de- 
pends so much on its rice at present, 
equally with India it will probably de- 


velop its industries as well, and the de-' 
mand for labour fro.m India will probably 
increase. Of course,' a .certain amount 
will be taken up, 'no doubt, by the .Bur- 
imese themselves, but it is li.kely to in- 
crease, is it not, and t,lierefore the sur- 
plus labour' is not likely to be absorbed 
by emigration to other places ? 

Mr. Tyabji : Looking at the present, 
and, say, for five or ten years ahead, 
it does not seem that there will be such . 
a very large demand for an increase of. 
labour in Burma. 

Earl Peel : Therefore you , think on the 
whole that the interests in the two conn-, 
tries, as it were, would not he so evenly 
balanced, as I suggested? 

Mr. Tyabji : Yes, my Lord. 

Chairman : My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I understand that the Secretary of State 
desires to put no further questions. Does 
any member of the Committee desire to 
p»ut any other questions? 

I should propose now’ that the Com- 
mittee and Delegates should proceed to 
examine in detail the proposals of the 
Burma White Paper in accordance with 
the detailed programme which has been 
circulated. Subject to the approval of 
the Committee, I do not propose to cause 
to be taken a verbatim report of this 
next iDliase of our inquiry. 

May I at this stage say to the Burma 
Delegation — and I should like these 
wmrds to go upon the Note — that during 
our work together it is, of course, under- 
stood that a Delegate who happens to be 
an anti-Separationist must not be held 
to prejudice in the slightest degree his 
case upon the main issue of Separation 
versus Federation by reason of tbe fact 
that such Delegate is prepared to make 
his contribution towards an examination 
of the scheme of Constitutional Deform 
in Burma as set out in the Burma White 
Paper. 


Ordered, That this Committee he adjourn ed to to-morrow at half-past Ten o’clock. 
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[16th Mabch, 1934.] 

The following Memoranda were handed in by Burma Delegates 
after their discussions with the Committee had terminated 

1. —Memorandum Submitted to the Joint Committee on 
her departure by Dr. Ma Saw Sa on Wifehood Franchise 
and the proposal to reserve Seats for Women 

As tlie representative of Burmese women in the Burma Delegation I wel- 
come the recommendation of literacy and age qualifications for women by the 
Indian Franchise Committee. But this does not widen the franchise enough 
for practical purposes. We cannot accept the recommendation that the wife 
of a man with property qualification be not granted the vote in Burma on 
the ground that it would bring the number of women voters into practical 
equality with the number of male voters. Even though equal numbers be 
enfranchised, we cannot hope for a full voting strength in operation at the 
beginning before things settle down. Even later, women for reasons peculiar 
to them and for reasons of household duties may be prevented from taking 
full advantage of their vote. 

Apart from that, we claim that, in the case of votes given to a man on 
property qualification, the wife is equally entitled to vote, on the same 
ground, because she is, in Burma, the joint owner of property. » The claim is 
so clear, asking only a fair treatment of men and women alike, that I feel 
that there should be no question about it. 

We claim wifehood franchise for the wives of all men who vote on other 
qualifications, also, for the same reason. 

On the principle of equal status with men, we are not at ail in favour of 
having seats reserved for women. 

The Burmese women are fully emancipated and are regarded by men in our 
land as equal partners with them in home, economic and political matters, as 
borne out by their unanimous and full support of our claims. 

As Burma is expected and is hoping to make a definite forward move, under 
the new Constitution, we feel that it is only in keeping with the tradition 
of Burma that women should keep pace with men and that therefore it is 
important and necessary that we be given our own rightful place and a fair 
share in the working of the Constitution. If, by narrowing down the fran- 
chise, women are not given their natural place, our national progress and our 
constitutional advance will be set back. 

I trust that the rights and claims of women, forming practically half the 
population, may have adequate importance given to them, and that mere 
increase of work in j^reparing electoral rolls and running the elections would 
not be accepted as an excuse for denying them their just rights and claims. 
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I!.— General Memorandum submitted to the joint 
Committee on his departure by U Chit Hlaing 
on the Position of Burma 

1. Burma is at pr6seiit a part of the Indian Empire. She has her own 
Legislative Council and has her representatives in the Indian Council of State 
and Legislative Assembi3v 

2. From the point of view of Government, Civil Service, police, trade, fiscal 
policy and foreign policy, she is, and for generations has been in fact, part 
and parcel of the Indian Empire. Not only so but the people of Burma have 
come to look on tliemseives and their country as part of the Indian Empire and 
as sharers in its destinju 

3. It is true that the Government of Burma has made in recent 5-ears, 
niaiij' moves towards the separation of Burma from the reinaiiider of the 
Indian Enij)ire, but these have been official actions and preparations and have 
not received the sanction of the people of Burma. 

4. The majority of people in Burma w-ere opposed to the diarchieal con- 
stitution inaugurated by the Montagu-Chelmsford Befornis and for ten years 
(until the last General Election) took no part either in the elections or in 
the legislatures. They were opposed also to the Statutory Commission 
presided over by Sir John Simon and gave no evidence before it. 

5. The only people who took part in the elections, sat in the legislatures at 
Rangoon and Delhi or Simla, and gave evidence before the Statutor}^ Com- 
mission, were the so-called co-operators and it was from the ranks of this, 
minority only that representatives were invited to serve on the First Indian 
Round Table Conference. 

6. We -who wish to continue as part of the ludian Federation never 
accepted them as acting or speaking for the majority of the electors of 
Burma whom I, Dr. Ba Maw, and others represent, nor do we accept them 
now as speaking for any except a minority of the people and electors of 
Burma. 

7. On their statements, backed up by the Government of Burma and the 
India Office, it was assumed that Burma would wish to be separated from 
India. A Burma Roimd Table Conference was held in London, at St.. 
Jameses Palace, from 27th November, 1931, to 12th Januar5', 1932. 

8. At that Burma Round Table Conference we, the Barman majority,, 
who desire to remain in the Indian Federation, -were represented for the 
first time. 

9. In spite of our statements there, most of the time of that Conference, 
as most of the time that w'e have sat as Delegates with this Joint Select 
Committee, was spent in discussing the kind of constitution Burma should 
have if she were separated from India. 

10. It was agreed on all sides, at the Burma Round Table Conference, 
that the decision of separation from or continued federation with India 
should be decided by the poople of Burma b5v their votes on this distinct 
issue at a General Eiection to be held after our return to Burma following 
the conclusion of the Burma Round Table Conference. 

11. At the final session of that Conference the Prime Minister made the 
matter cr5^stal clear. He read a statement which he was ‘‘authorised to 
make ’’ by his “ colleagues of His Majesty’s Government.” 
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12. The cHef. points in the Prime Minister's Declaration were contained 
in these '.words : — 

‘‘ The first step is to ascertain whether the peo%)le of Burma endorse 
the proYisional decision that separation should take place. ... 

“ The people of Burma will he in a position to decide whether or not 
they are in favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s, Govern- 
ment consider that the decision might best be taken after a general 
election at which the broad issue had been placed before the elec- 
torate. ... 

“ That decision icill determine whether, on the one hand, Burma 
should be independent of India with a Constitution on the lines set 
forth above or, on the other hand, should remain a Province of India 
with the prospects indicated in the proceedings of the two Sessions of 
the Indian Hound Table Conference — and in this connection it should 
he rememhered that if an Indian Federation is established it cannot 
be on the basis that members can leave it as and when they choose.” * 

(My Italics.) 

13. The Prime (Minister’s statement was translated into Burmese, printed 
as a booklet (a copy of which was exhibited to the Joint Select Committee), 
and circulated by the Government of Burma by thousands in every village 
in Burma. It is impossible, therefore, to argue that the electors of Burma 
were not fully cognisant of the issue to be voted on at the General Election, 
of their responsibility in casting their votes, and of the express statement 
made by the Prime Minister that Burma’s decision on this question of 
federation or separation was final and conclusive. 

14. The issue put before the electors of Burma was further emphasised 
and made clear by a statement, made by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons on 20th March, 1933, after the General Election 
had taken place. In this statement the Secretary of State for India used 
these words: — 

“ In the event of Burma electing for separation from India, His 
Majesty’s Government hope that it will be possible for the Joint Select 
Committee to examine their proposals for a Constitution for a separated 
Burma, and to do so in consultation with representatives of Burma, 
in the same way as it is proposed that representatives of India should 
be taken into consultation on the Indian proposals. 

“ The second of the two alternatives open to Burma is to remain a 
province of British India and be included as a Governor’s Province 
in the Indian Federation. It has been explained more than once in 
this House, and also in the Legislative Council in Burma, that no 
differentiation in favour of any one Province in respect of conditions 
of inclusion in the Federation is ‘possible. The cons'titutionai proposals 
for each and every Governor’s Province are now shown in detail in the 
White Paper that has just been laid. 

“ If Burma chooses to remain a Province of India in the Indian 
Federation, the proposals contained in this White Paper for the struc- 
ture of the Provincial Constitutions, for the relations between Pro- 
vinces and the Federal authority, and for the allocation of revenue 
between Provincial and Federal Exchequers, will be applicable to her 
as to all other Provinces; and the inclusion of Burma will necessitate 
no modification of these proposals. Her inclusion would, however, 
involve some revision of the Federal proposals, in respect, particularly, 
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„.of. the composition of the. Federal Legislature. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplate that, if Burma elects for inclusion in the Federation 
avhile the present proposals are under consideration by the Joint Select 
Committee, the adjustments involved by her inclusion might be made 
at the Committee stage; but it is evident that the longer that Burma 
delays a choice between the only two alternatives that are open, the 
greater will be the delay to the prospects of her own constitutional 
development.” * ■ 

{Ml/ Italics.) 

15. If after that Election, fought on the issue fixed by His Majesty’s 
Government, Burma is now separated from India against the clear ex- 
pression of their wishes given by a large majority of the people of Burma 
at the General Election, it will shake the faith of the Burnian people in 
the sanctity of British pledges. I dread and am unable to anticipate what 
the possible reactions in Burma may be. This is a matter that affects the 
people of Burma vitally in their econo-mic and financial future. They look 
to His Majesty’s Government to fulfil the pledge given to them by your 
Prime Minister. They feel no doubt that such pledges are as sacred to 
you as they are to us. I pray you not to force our people into the belief 
that a promise given to them by His Majesty’s Government is not to be 
relied on to be carried out to the full. We have trusted you and pray that 
the trust of a people 8,000 miles away from your shores may not be 
misplaced. 

16. There is no party or section in Burma or in the Legislative Council — 
not even the Separationists represented by the People’s Party led by 
U Ba Pe— which has not refused to accept the separated constitution for 
Burma outlined by the Prime Minister at the conclusion of the Burma 
Round Table Conference. Indeed, all parties have voted against such a 
constitution as being quite unacceptable to Burma. 

17. The General Election, for the election of 80 niembers to the Burma 
Legislative Council, on the issue fixed by the British Gahinetj was held 
in Burma in November, 1932. The final results were as follows: — 

Anti-Separationists ... ... ... 42 

Separationists ... ... ^9' 

Nentrais ... ... ... 9 

The figures were given by me in the Discussion between the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Delegates from Burma on 6th December, 1933, as xAnti- 
Separationists over 500,000; and Separationists 270,000. The voting was 
therefore nearly 2 to 1 in favour of continuing the association with India 
and against separation. t 

The Morning Post ” of London, commenting upon this, said that ‘‘ the 
Burmans have now to all appearances voluntarily voted themselves into the 
proposed Federation of All-India,” That exactly sums up the position. 

18. We were astounded, in the course of our earlier discussions wdth the 
Joint Select Committee on 7th December, 1933, to hear the Secretary of 
State say that — 

The Government never said that the general election need necessarily 
he the final word in the controversy. The Prime Minister was very 


* HANSARD. Vol. 276. No. 63. 20th March 1933. Cols. 3 &> 4. 
t RECORD OF DISCUSSIONS. B1 [Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform. (Session 1933-34.) Volume II, j). 119.] 
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careful to state botli at the beginning of his speech and, lat-er on in his. 

' , speech that,' the opinion of Burma would be .asked and that when we 

■ had received the opinion of Burma, then the Government would have to' 

, , , arrive at its own decision; but never on any occasion .has the Prime 

Minister or any Member of the Gover,nment abdicated the right of .the 
Government or the right of this Committee or. the right of Parliament , 
to. come to a.ny decision that they thought fit, whatever may .have Been ; 

■ the result of the general election. I would remind the Committee of, 

.. the words that w^erO' actually used by the' Prime Minister on page 178 

of the iprbceedings of the Round Table Conference. I will read one 
or two of the material paragraphs: ^ His Majesty’s , Government are 
prepared, if and when they are satisfied that the desire of the people of 
Burma is that the Government of their country should be separated 
from that of India, to take steps subject to the approval of Parliament,’ 
and so on. Then again there is another passage on page 182, the pass- 
age at the bottom of the page: ^ With this material before them, the 
people of Burma iwill be in a position to decide whether or not they 
are in favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the decision might best be taken after a general election 
at .which the broad issue had been placed before the Electorate.’ That 
passage quite clearly safeguards the right and indeed the duty of the 
Government and of Parliament to consider the whole problem after the 
election had taken place. 

{My Italics,} 

19. The whole burden of the Prime Minister’s speech wae to lay the onus 
of decision on the people of Burma to vote as to whether they elected to 
be separated from India or to continue as part of the Indian Federation. 

20. The portion of the Prime Minister’s speech quoted by the Secretarj^ 
of State as quite clearly safeguarding the right and indeed the duty of 
the Government and of Parliament to consider the whole problem after the 
election had taken place ” refers not to the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government but to the decision of the Burma Legislative Council after the 
election. 

It was so understood by us at the time the statement was made by the 
Prim© Minister, aird it was so understood in Burma. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see how any other meaning could he read into the words. 

21. It is true that no clear decision was given by the Burma Legislative 
Council hut it is equally true that no party is in favour of the proposed 
constitution as outlined by the Prime Minister and all parties voted 
against it. 

22. In view of the Prime Minister’s statement on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, it seems to be clearly promised to us that Burma cannot be 
treated as outside the proposed Indian Federation unless she specifically 
votes for separation. This she has not done. It would seem therefore as 
if the logical course would be for His Majesty’s Government to continue to 
treat Bux'ma as a Province of the Indian Federation. 


* RECORD OF DISCUSSIONS. Bl [Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform. (Session 1933-34,) Volume II, p, 157.] 
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23. The Secretary of State presented a Memorandum on Burma to the 
Joint Committee on 10th October, 1938.* In view of the results of the 
General Election in November, 1932, it is surprising to read in his 

Memorandum : ^ — 

I iiave come to two conclusions that .were reached by the Statutory 
Conimission, namely, that Burma should henceforth be separated from 
India, ^ and that the general body of Burman opinion supports 
separation/^ 

How he arrived at this conclusion we are nnable to understand. There is 
certainly no ground for it in the result of the last General Election. 

24. On 29th November, 1933 — on the eve of our meeting with this Joint 
Select Committee — an article occupying a oolnmn and a half appeared in the 
middle pages of the Times ’’ new'spaper in London under the heading ‘‘ The 
Choice for Burma. That article, From a Special Correspondent gave, 
in our view, an entirely misleading picture of the present political position 
in Burma. Although I replied to this article at once, the Editor of the 

Times did not and has not published my reply giving the real facts and 
figures. That is only one example of how difficult it is to have our true 
position realised or appreciated by the British public. 

25. Of the Delegates from Burma who have been asked to sit with this 
Joint Select Committee, only 4 out of 12 represent the majority on the 
Burma Legislative Council elected at the last General Election. The others 
represent other “ parties and interests in Burma to quote from the 
Secretary of State’s Memorandum. f 

26. It does seem to us as if the strength of our position and case was not 
realised in this country in regard to the question of federation and it is> 
to be regretted that it uvas not possible to devote more time to the dis- 
cussion of this problem. 

27. I ventured to outline the special provisions that, in our view, should 
be included in the Constitution Act. To the points in that speech I wonld 
humbly request the members of the Joint Select Committee to pay special 
attention. 

28. We earnestly pray that the decision of the majority of the electors 
of Burma, given so clearly at the General Election held in November, 1932, 
may be accepted by His Majesty’s Government and that we may be included 
in the Indian Federation. If this Joint Committee should decide otherwise 
the faith of an Eastern people will be seriously shaken with repercussions 
that no one can foresee. 


* BECORD. VI. [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
(Session 1932-33.) Volume III, p. 135.] 

t RECORD. IV. [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform. 
(Session 1932-33.) Volume III, p. 53.] 
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Introduction. 

Tlie aspiratio-ii of the people of Burma is to attain Dominion Status, 
i.e., fail responsible self-government on equal footing with other Dominions 
witiiiu the British Common v/ealtli of free nations. The constitution as 
sketched in the Burma White Paper proposals is not full responsible sclt- 
government. It does not come up to the aspirations of the people of iiurma. 

We are told that it is an attempt to lay the foundation of Burma's future 
full responsible self-government. However, there are^ so many reservations, 
checks and safeguards that unless modifications and improvements are 
effected as suggested in the following pages, it will not serve its purpose. 

In suggesting them we have the following in view : — 

(a) That transfer of imwer and responsibility as regards departments 
other than those that are reserved should he real and effective . 

(b) What is kept hack from popular control at present should be trans- 

• ferred vrithin reasonable time. With this end in view there should be 

provisions to train the iieople of Burma in the reserved Departments, 
to keep the reserved Departments in close contact with the Legislature 
and to facilitate transfer to popular control without necessity for further 
Parliamentary legislation. 

(c) There should be provisions enabling the Burmese people to protect 
their interests. 

(d) The safeguards should be provided and u.sed only in the interests 
of the people of Burma. 

(e) To appl 5 ^ the principle of reciprocity immediately as between India 
and Burma or as between the United Kingdom and Burma would bcj 
highly unfair, as Burma is comparativety young, inexperienced, and ill- 
equipped, and therefore unable to hold her own against others at present. 
The new Constitution should give her a fair opportunity for commercial, 
economic and political growth. 

It is stated in para. 24 of the Introduction to the Burma Proposals 
that the question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
Superior Medical and Paihvay Services is under examination. It is also 
stated in para. 38 (3) of Appendix II to Record A1 (II) (Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34, Volume II, p. 51) that a 
lengthy investigation as to what should be qualifications for Labour con- 
stituencies will be necessary. iW'e hope that the results of the said examina- 
tion and the proposed investigation will be placed before the people of 
Burma, and that we shall be given an opportunity to express our ooinioii 
thereon. 

We were assured that we could submit a memorandum expressing our views 
on Mr, Harper’s memorandum on trade relations, etc., and we shall do so 
when he supplies us with a copy. 

The King Emperor. 

We welcome the suggestion that His Majesty might be pleased to adopt 
the title of King-Emperor of Burma after the separation of Burma from 

The Go'vemor-’General of Burma. 

(1) The head of the Executive in Burma should be designated Cover nor- 
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(2) H.e sliould always be a man who lias liad appreciable Pariiaineiitary 
experieiicej beld liigli political office or bad experience in tbe working of full 
responsible GoTernment. 

(3) He sbouid never be a military man, a member of tbe Civil Service nor 
a mail wbo is not acceptable to tbe Ministry of Burma with wbicli be ivoukl 
have to v/ork. (Gf. tbe case of tlie Dominions.) 

The Working of the Executive, 

Proposal 10. 

A. — Defence. 

(1) Military Council. — There should be a Military Council for Biiriria on 
the lines of the Imperial Defence Committee. (Cf. Deport of Sub-Com- 
mittee VII, Defence, Indian Round Table Conference, pages 46-47 and 86-87, 
and Burma Round Table Conference Report, para. >89 at page 127.) 

(2) Training the people to defend them selves. —The Governor-General 
and tbe Military Council ;sbould be charged, with the duty of raising a 
Burmese army and training the Burmese people to defend themselves, e.g., 
by opening schools on the model of British Army Schools, by ha,ving Bnrmans 
trained to be Army officers in India or the United Kingdom, by making pro- 
vision for Officers’ Training Corps in the University and High Schools and 
hy I'aising citizen forces. 

(3) Periodical Beports. — The Governor-General should be required to report 
periodically of the progress made in Bumianization of the army, including 
the Militarj^ Police. 

(4) Military Estimates. — There should he close consultation between the 
Defence Member and other immediate advisers of the Governor-General on 
the one hand and the Council of Ministers on the other before the Military 
estimates are submitted to the Governor-General for final approval and for 
presentation to the Legislature. 

(Cf. — Sub-Committee’s Reports, Indian Round Table Conference, page 44.) 

(5) The Legislature and military affair's. — The Legislature of Burma should 
he kept acquainted with military matters and it should have the right to 
discuss them. 

(Burma Round Table Conference Report, paras. 69 and 71 at pages 127 and 

■:.128.). . , 

B. — External Affairs. 

These should be confined to the subject of political relations with other 
countries. Commercial, economic and other relations should be within the 
purview of the Legislature of Burma and Ministers responsible thereto. 

(Cf. — The Fourth Report of the Federal Structure Committee, para. 11, 
quoted at page 165 of the proceedings of the Burma Round Table Con- 
ference.) 

C. — Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

It should be made clear that the ecclesiastical affairs are only those of 
the European Civil and Military services in order to dispel all doubts and 
apprehensions which have arisen as regards Buddhism, etc. (Cf. — Burma 
Round Table Conference Proceedings, pages 176-177.) Expenditure on them 
should be placed under Defence. (Ihid.) 
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B . — Schedule A (Excluded Areas). 

1. All areas in this Schedule except the. Federated Shan States shoiikl 
be transferred to ■ Schedule B; and there slionld be express proYision for 
remoYal of areas from both Schedules by Orders .in Coiiiicil as ^proposed , 
by the Secretary of State for India. (Appendix of Record A.l [III], [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34)^ Yolume II, 

p. 102]. 

,2. The contribution from Burma I'evenues to Federated Shan States, 
viz., the subYention referred to in the Report of the Statutory Commission, 
Vol. I, at page 82, should be stopped immediately and they should be 
required to pay their share of the costs of defence and general a diiiiiiis- 
tration. 

3. The claim made by them for financial settlement betY^een them and 
Burma should be referred to an impartial tribunal — like the tribunal pro- 
posed for such settlement between India and Burma— and should not be left 
to be dealt with by the Governor-General. (Burma Round Table Conference 
Report, pages 109-110, para. 4.) 

4. Government of Burma should be charged vdth the duty of adopting and 
carrying out a definite policy to remove the hachioardiiess of the areas 
excluded partially or otherwise in order that they may be qualified for a 
share in representative Bemocratic Government with the rest of Burma in 
the near future. 

5. Legislation. — Clause (C) in the Appendix of Record A.l [III] [Joint 
Committee on Indian Gonstitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Yolume II, 
p.*102], should be so amended that the Governor-General should have to act 
on the advice of the responsible Minister as regards areas in Schedule B, 
inasmuch as the Minister is to be primarily responsible for their 
administration. 

6. Legislature and Scheduled Areas. — The Legislature of Burma should 
not be altogether prohibited from discussing or asking questions about the 
administration of areas in Schedule A. The Governor-General’s power to 
disallow any question or resolution about them should be regarded as suffi- 
cient safeguard as in the case of areas in Schedule B. 

(Of . — Burma Round Table Conference Report, para. 64 at page 126.) 

Monetary FoUcy, Currency and Coinage. — The reservation of these subjects 
should be for the period of transition only. The Secretary of State for 
India observed at a meeting of the Indian Round Table Conference that 

the British Government have fully accepted the fact that there can be 
no effective transfer of responsibility unless there is an effective transfer of 
ffnancial responsibility.” (Indian Round Table Conference, 3rd Session, 
page 79) and transfer of financial responsibility cannot be effective so long 
as currency coinage and monetary policy are reserved. 

2. The Government of Burma should have liberty to introduce a separate 
currency system for Burma as recommended by Sir Henry Howard and 
Mr. J. C. Nixon in para. 7 of their Memorandum on the Financial Questions 
arising out of the proposed separation of Burma from India. 

3. Burma should have liberty to establish a central reserve Bank of her 

own either as a State Bank or a shareholders’ bank as recommended by 
the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-30 (para. 804 at 
page 350). (67 . — The recommendation of the International Financial Con- 

ference at Brussels in 1920.) "We do not suggest that Burma should have 
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a separate eiirrency system' and a separate reserve bank straight , away. 
However, we must insist upon her right to. have them in future should th© 
Government of Burma consider it to her advantage to do so. 

E . — Beserved Subjects generally. 

It should b© made quite clear at least in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor that Biirmans should be associated with the administra- 
tion of ail the reserved subjects, e.g., as Parliamentary Under-Secretaries 
or by increased employment in responsible posts in the departments, so 
that they may get the necessary training to take over the full responsibility 
of administering them in future. 

Financial Adviser. 

Peoposal 11 . 

The Financial xAdviser should not be eligible for appointment as a Goun- 
sellor. He should be an independent expert who is not connected with any: 
political or financial interests in India, Burma and the United Kingdom; 
lie •should not have any executive power (Cf. the Report of the Financial 
Safeguards Committee, 3rd Indian Round Table Conference, p, 35) and he 
should not be allowed to develop into a rival Finance Member. He should 
he under statutory obligation to give such financial advice to the Legislature 
of Burma as it may require. 

Council of Ministers. 

Peoposals 12 , 13 , 14 . 

1. The Prime Minister should be a person who commands the largest follow- 
ing in the House of Representatives and he should be asked by the Governor- 
General to form the Ministry. We are of opinion that no nominated member 
of the Upper House should be in the Ministry. However, we are prepared 
to leave it to the discretion of the Prime Minister. We would insist upon 
it only if the Governor-General actually chooses Im Ministers. 

2. The Council of Ministers should he collectively responsible for all 
matters concerning departments of state administered by members thereof. 

3. The Comicil of Ministers should retire or he required to retire from 
Office should it cease to retain the support of a majority in the House of 
Representatives. 

4. The maximum number of Ministers should not be fixed in the Con- 
stitution Act, inasmuch as there must he- provision for future replacement 
ox Counsellors by Ministers as and when reserved subjects are transferred. 

5. The Councii of Ministers should have the right to reduce or surrender 
their salaries during their term of office. 

6. The Prime Minister should have the right to appoint Parliamentary 
Secretaries for Ministers. (0/.— Government of India Act, 1919, S. 52.) 

Financial AdviseFs Salary and conditions of service. 

Proposal 16 . 

Financial Adviser’s salary and conditions of service should be fixed by the 
Governor-General after consultation with 'Ministers. 
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Special Besponsihilities of the Governor-General. 

Proposal 17. 

Commercial discrimination in clause (e) slioiild be confined to wliat falls 
witliiiY Proposals 58 and 69 only, or proposals .superseding them, viz. 
Record A2 ?I) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitiitioiiai Reform (Session 
1933-34); Yoliuiie II, p. 108]. 

' The Goveriior-GeneraPs decision as to whether any of the special respon- 
sibilities are iiivolred by any given eirciimstances should be ' reported 
immediately to the Secretary of State and shall he subject to cancellation by 
him. It shall also he, subject to revision by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council at the instance of the Ministry. 

Instrument of InstTuctions. 

Proposal 20. 

Ill addition to what is in para. 23 of the Introduction to Indian Proposals, 
the Instrument of Instructions should contain the folioiving: — 

(1) Tiistructions on the points raised above under the heading 

Defence 

(2) Instructions to foster the growth of health 3 ^ constitutional conven- 
tions in the direction of full responsible self-government. 

(3) Instructions for automatic growth of the constitution to ensure 
the advance of Burma through the new constitution to full responsibility 
for her own government. 

(Cf. — ^^The Prime Minister’s speech at page 177 of the Burma Round Table 
Conference Proceedings and para. 6 of the Introduction to the Burma 
Proposals.) 

The Legislature. 

Proposal 21. 

The Legislature should he unicameral. A second chamber is not necessaiy 
for the following reasons: — 

(1) Burma is not being granted full responsible self-government yet and 
it is doubtful whether a second chamber would be necessary with it even, 
there having been a decided tendency in the Dominions to create single 
chamber Legislatures in the place of the original bicameral system, 

on Responsible Government in the Dominions, page 391.) 

(2) There are ample checks and safeguards on the little power that is 
being transferred in the form of Governor’s powers and special respon- 
sibilities and provisions against commercial and administrative 
discrimination. 

(3) The composition of the House of Representatives would he such, 
having regard to the proposed representation of minority communities and 
special interests, that it would in itself be an insurance against rash 
legislation. 

(4) The case of Burma is different from that of India inasmuch as the 
Government must be unitary and not federal. 

The Special Commission on the Constitution of Ceylon observed at page 39 
of their report However the question may be approached it can hardly be 
denied that the creation of a Second Chamber, even with a scope less wide 
and wdth powers less extensive than those assigned to the Lower House, would 
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neiitralixe to a large extent tlie transfer of responsibility to the elected 
representatives of the people. It would be the height of timidity as of 
inconsistency to recommend a transfer , of responsibility while devising means 
to render that transfer not fully effective.'’ And thes^e remarks apply to the 
Biirma proposals with greater force having regard to the proposed composition 
and powers of the 'Upper .House. ' ' 

Proposal 22. 

The yovernor-General should exercise his powers to summoiij prorogue and 
dissolve the Legislature ordinarily on the advice of Ministers. 

The Composition of the Chambers. 

Proposal 25. 

The Senate, if there must be one at all in spite of our protest, slioukl be 
constituted as follows : — ■ 

Half by direct election, each Division and the Eangoon Ton’ll District 
being treated as separate constituencies for the purpose; 

Quarter by indirect election by the House of Eepresentatives ; and 

Quarter by nomination— not by the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion, but by the Governor-General on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Proposal 28. 

Senators returned by direct election should not be required to retire 
b,y rotation. They should be allowed the full period of eight yea.rs. 

As regards members elected indirectly, those who polled the smallest 
number of votes should be required to retire first (Cf. the rales of the 
Bar Council, Eangoon). Government nominees should also be placed in 
serial order and those who are at the bottom should be required to retire 
first. One third of the nominated and indirectly elected Senators should 
retire at the end of the 5th year, another third of them should retire at 
the end of the 6ih year, and the Temaining third at the end of the 
7th year. . 

Proposal 29. 

The numbers should be subject to variation by a constitutional resolution 
or by an Order in Council having regard to the fact that areas which are 
excluded at present must have representation when they are allowed to 
come in. 

Proposal 33, 

Conviction of election offences and suspension from legal practice should 
be disqualifications for five years only, subject to the proposed proviso. 

Legislative Procedure, 

Proposal 37. 

There should be no deviation from the well-known parliamentary practice 
and procedure nor from the Indian Proposals as regards Money Bills and 
the.Y should not be allowed to be initiated in the Lppei Hoiisg, 

In this connection the promise made to Burma hy the Secretary of State 
for India^^ that her prospects of constitutional advance would not be pre- 
judiced by separation from India should be borne in mind. 

* In the House of Commons 20th January, 1931. 
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Proposal 40. 

. The ' Govern or-Gexieral' should not be merely empowered but required to 
call a joint session of the Houses in c'ase of a deadlock; or in the alter- 
native a certain number of the members of either House slioiiid have the' 
right to requisition a Joint session of the Houses. 

Pboposal 41. 

The Governor-General should be required to take Ministers into his 
confidence and to consult them ^ before he exercises his discretion as pro- 
posed. Furtliermore, Governor-GeneraPs Acts should come into force only 
with the assent of His Majesty in Council and they fshould not be pre- 
sented for such assent until copies have been laid before each House of 
Parliament for not less than eight days on which that House has sat.^^ 
(Of. Government of India Act, S. 72E (2) and (3).) 

Proposal 43. 

The Governor-General should have no right to stop proceedings in the 
Legislature as regards matters which are within its competence. His power 
to refuse assent to the Bill and to reserve it for signification of the pleasure 
of His Majesty in Council are sufficient safeguards. The proposal strikes 
at the very root of liberty to discuss matters and propose measures in 
the Legislature. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals, 

Proposals 44 and 4o. 

It should be made clear that Governor-General always means Governor- 
General with his Council of Ministers and that even where he is to act 
“at his discretion’’ or “in his discretion” he wmiild have to act after 
consultation with his Ministers. 

Proposal 45 should also require budgets for excluded areas other than 
the Federated Shan States to be prepared separately from those for the 
Federation and the rest of Burma for the reasons stated under Proposal 47. 

Proposal 47 (iii). 

“We have urged above that the Military Estimates should be prepared in 
close consultation with the Ministers. 

As regards expenditures on Excluded Areas (other than the Federation of 
Shan States) they should be met out of the revenue therefrom and any 
contribution that the Governor-General might require out of the general 
revenue should be vo table by the Legislature of Burma. 

Salaries . — The Legislature ought to have the right not only to discuss 
but also to reduce salaries of all except the Governor-General — not for 
political but for financial reasons. There has been grave dissatisfaction in 
the country that the salaries of high officials cannot be reduced even in 
these days of serious economic depression and financial stringency. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor in relation to Legislation. 
Proposal 51. 

1. Ordinances and not mere renewals thereof should be required to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as possible. 

2. They should not only be subject to disallowance as an Act passed by 
the Legislature but should also be controlled or superseded by any such Act. 

(Cf. — Government of India Act, S. 72). 
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Powers of the Legislature. 

Pboposal 55. 

Tlie words in italics have given rise to disputes as to the real purport 
of the entire proposal, but we have been assured that it would be made 
clear that the intention is only to provide for enforcement of the Naval 
Discipline Act, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, and similar Acts as 
regards members of Indian public forces in Burma. 

Constitutional Resolutions. 

Sufficient power should be given to the Legislature of Burma to amend 
the constitution by constitutional resolutions (Cf. Art. 68 of the Con- 
stitution of New Zealand which reads It shall be lawful for the said 
General Assembly (he., the New Zealand Legislature) by an Act or Acts 
to alter from time to time any provisions of this Act.”) Redistribution 
of constituencies, revising their delimitations, revision of the franchise, 
rearrangement of the methods of election and the alteration of the size 
of legislature should be wdthin its power subject to safeguard by prescribing 
a definite majority say of two thirds (Cf . Indian Statutory Commission’s 
Report, Vol. II, paras. 94, 95 and 109. We however object to the sug- 
gestion of restriction for ten years therein). 

Proposals 58, 59, 60, 61 and 62. 

These hax^e been supoi’soded by Record A. 2 (I) [Joint Com/mittee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 103], and 
attention is invited to our remarks tliereoii. 

Financial Powers and Relations. 

Proposal 64. 

There is a consensus of opinion that financial settlement between India 
and Burma should be referred to an independent tribunal. 

The Government of India in their Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional 
Reforms, dated 20th September, 1930, observed “ We believe that a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would be the sort of tribunal most likely to 
satisfy Indian opinion. Their decisions could be given on evidence placed 
before them, assisted by expert witnesses or possibly assessors, from India 
and from Burma”. Sub Committee No. IV (Burma) of the Indian Round 
Table Conference considered that it should be dealt with in the manner 
recommended by the Government of India; and we are of the same opinion. 
We only wish to add that the Tribunal should be appointed or declared as 
soon as the decision to separate Burma from India is arrived at and that 
financial settlement between Burma proper and the Federated Shan States 
should also be referred to the same tribunal. 

Statutory Railway Board. 

Proposal 68. 

Record A. 2 (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), V ol nine II, p. 109] and the Sketch Proposals for the 
future administration of the Burma Railways attached to the Record. 

Para. 4 (h) of the Sketch Pr opo sals. ---1. The Commissioner, i.e., the 
General Manager of the railways, should not be President of the Board 
of Management. He should be only a member in executive charge of the 
affairs of the Board which should have the right to elect its own President 
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from ■aiiiO'iig its non-official members. It nme an. 

independent President wlio nmiiid see tliat tne Cnie* Coini:n>.sioiicr places 
tlie necessary items on the agenda with, all the necessary iiiroriiiation 
thereon, tliat the Chief Commissioner carries out all tiie resoliitioiis of tlie 
Board with cine despatch and who would coiidnct the business of the meetings 
fairlju We have had experience of dilEcnlties and dissatisfaction where,. 
memJcers in executive charge are Presidents. 

2. The President of the Board-— and not the Chief GoiiiinissioiiGr— should 
have the right of access to the Covenior-General of Burma, and that right 
should be exercised in consultation with the Minister in charge of Pailwavs. 
It is not at all proper to let tlie President have access to the Govenicr- 
General behind the back of such Minister. 

3. The Governor-General should appoint the Chief Commissioner after 
consultation with the Minister in charge of railways 

4. The Governor-General should determine the Oliief Coininissioner’s 
salary after consultation with the Minister. 

Pam, 4 (c)— 1. The Financial Adviser should not be a member of the 
Board. He should be only an independent adviser thereto in order that 
there might be no cause for suspicion that he has pet schemes or ideas 
of his ov/n or that he is taking sides. 

He should be required to attend meetings of the Board to give it the 
benefit of his financial advice, but should not he at liberty to vote upon, 
or to make, any proposition at any such meeting, (Cf. The position of 
the Inspector of Schools witli reference to the Rangoon Education Board 
under Burma Act VI of 1922, Schedule I, Chapter VII, S. 8). 

2. Non-official members should he appointed by the Governor-General 
after consultation wdth the Minister. 

3. Remuneration of the non-official members of the Board should not be 
fixed in the Constitution Act but should be left to be fixed by tlie Governor 
in consultation with the Minister. 

Para. 5. Please add ordinarily ” after “ shall ” in the third line. We 
agree that the Board should adjust rates, fares and other charges to meet 
the necessary outlay; but it is not alwaj^s practicable nor expedient to do 
so. e.g., during a period of trade depression, like the one through wdiich 
Burma is passing, rates and fares cannot be increased at all and if they 
are increased the revenue will rather decrease than increase. The Board 
should have power to raise loans through the Government of Eiirma to 
meet the deficits during such periods. 

Para. 7. The railways should he entitled to contribution from general 
revenue only as regards such new lines as may be required by Government 
to be constructed for purely^ defence purposes; and such " contributions 
should cease as soon as these lines become self-supporting. 

General. 1. The Constitution and powers of the Board sliould be subject 
to variation by Orders in Council. 

2. Disqualifications for non-official members of the Board should be the 
same as those for the Indian Railway Authority (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, iSession 1932-33 — Vol. III. — page 41). 

PnoposAi; 71. 

Further provision should be made for preparation of separate Buclo-ets 
for Burma proper and areas (if any) in Schedule A other than the 
Federated Shan States. (Please see observations on Proposal 47 (iii)). 
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The High Court . 

Profosad 7S. 

1. Tlie Judges slioiild be appointed by His Majesty on tlie recomniendatioii 
of tlio Governor-General, and tbe latter sbould make tlie recommendation 
after consultation with the Minister in charge of Law and Order. 

2. The age limit, having regard to climatic conditions, should remain 60 
and should not be raised to 62. 

Proposal 74. 

There was remarkable unanimity of opinion among the members of the 
Burma Delegation at the Burma Round Table Conference 

(1) that the Chief Justice should always be a Barrister (or Advocate) 
Judge and 

(2) that the quota of Indian Civil Service Judges should not be 
increased beyond one-third (Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings, 
pi ages 125-136), and the members of the Burma Delegation bef ore the 
Joint Select Committee are in unanimous agreement with them. 

In fact, we do look forward to the day when we shall be drawing on the 
legal x>rofessioii for all Judges of the High Court. 

Proposal 75. 

It should be open to the Legislature of Burma to discuss the scales of pay, 
pension, leave and other allowances for all Judges and generally to make 
recommendations for reduction thereof for financial reasons, especially during 
the days of trade depression and financial, stringency. 

Proposal 76. 

Temporary appointments very often lead on to permanent ones and there 
is no reason why in these days of quick communication, temporary appoint- 
ments should not be made by the Crown in the same manner as permanent 
ones. 

The Secretary of Statens Advisers. 

Proposal 80. 

Burma should have a Secretary of State for Burma separately from India. 
We w-ould prefer a separate Secretary of State; hut if that be not possible, 
we would like the office of Secretary of State for Burma to be held by the 
Secretary of State for Dominions. We object to the Office being held by 
the Secretary of State for India, as we feel that it would be impossible 
for him to hold the halance evenly between India and Burma, and that we 
should have a member of the British Cabinet to stand up for Burma when 
there are disputes or differences between the two countries. 

Proposal 83. 

The Secretary of State for Burma should in no case he required to consult 
members of the Indian Council in any matter relating to Burma. 

{renemL— There should be a separate High Commissioner for Burma with 
a separate Burma House in London. 
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The PuUic Services, 

Proposals 86 and 88. 

' Tlie last sentences in these proposals are too vague. They should he 
deleted. The rest of these proposals are wide enough to cover all legitimate 
claims for compensation. 

Proposal 87. 

The last sentence should be deleted since a statutory inquiry is contem- 
plated (Proposal 9S) and the Inquiry Commission or Committee is to have 
power to recommend rules and regulations re conditions of service, etc. 

We assume that the determination of cadre, conditions of service, salaries, 
etc. of the other services would be entirely within the power of the Govern- 
ment of Burma. 

Proposal 98. 

The statutory inquiry should he made wnthin a year or two after the nevv^ 
Constitution Act comes into force, it should be by a committee of equal 
numbers appointed by Parliament and the Legislature of Burma, and 
appointments to services should not he made m advance before the Com- 
mittee have reported. 

Public Services Commission, 

Proposal 100. 

We appreciate the desirability of the Public .Services Commission being 
free from political influence. However, we feel that it would be too drastic 
to disqualify the Chairman of the Commission permanently from holding 
any office under the Crown in Burma. Disqualification for a period of five 
years would serve the purpose. 

The members of the Commission should be appointed by the Governor- 
General in consultation with Ministers, and the majority community should 
always be represented thereon. 

General. 

I.—Auiomatic Growth. 

We wish to repeat the observations made by Sir Oscar de Glanville (now 
President of the Legislative Council of Burma) ‘‘ We ought to have a con- 
stitution with safeguards which will enable us without further legislation or 
Pound Table Conferences or Statutory Commissions gradually to attain full 
responsible self-government.’’ (Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings, 
page 60.) Major Graham Pole also stated thereat “ I am also of opinion 
that the new constitution must be such as will automatically develop into 
full self-government without the necessity of coining hack for another Act 
of Parliament. I am strengthened in this view by the opinion expressed 
by the Simon Commission.” (IMd page 165.) The Prime Minister re- 
marked at the end of the said Conference “You are not only getting to-day, 
you are getting to-morrow as well, and Tvhat you have got is not merely 
the Constitution as may he laid down in the Act of Parliament very shortly; 
bnt with that you have got the potentialities of that Constitution, and the 
potentialities, the chances of advance, of broadening, of widening, of extend- 
ing are with you etc.” (Ibid pages 177-178.) 
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Tlie Burmese people attach great importance to provisions for automatic 
growth and thej^ are anxious that the period of transition should be short. 
(Resolution of the Burma Legislative Council of the 22nd December, 1932.) 
And there has been great stress laid on the seeds of growth in the Constitu- 
tion before the Joint Select Committee. We accordingly submit (1) that the 
Legislature of Burma should have ample powers to deal with constitutional 
matters by means of constitutional resolutions as suggested by us under 
Proposal DO, and (2) that provision should be made for transfer of reserved 
subjects by Orders in Council on the recommendation of the Legislature of 
Burma. 

II. — Excluded Areas. 

With reference to Clause A in the Appendix to Record A 1 [III] (Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34) we wish it to 
be made clear that subsequent Orders in Council would be passed to take the 
areas oxit of the Schedules (in the case of the Federated iShan States when 
the Sawbwas wish to fail into line with Burma and in the ease of others 
xvhen they have made sufficient progress to take part in a responsible repre- 
sentative form of government along -with Burma proper) and to amalgamate 
them with Burma proper. We make this submission as it has been suggested 
in some quarters that some of these areas might be amalgamated with areas 
outside the Burmese territory, e.g., to form a North East Frontier Province 
of the Indian Empire. We strongly object to these suggestions and we are 
glad that no such suggestion has been mad© to us by Oovernment. 

III. — Burmanizqtion of the Army and Military Police. 

We wish to make it quite clear that we are not asking for duplication of 
the Forces for Defence by raising a Burmese Army. The Indian troops and 
the Military Police shonld be replaced gradually as and when Burmese forces 
are raised. 

IV . — Trade Convention with India. 

The Trade Convention shonld be between the Governments of India and 
Burma under the new constitutions. However, as this is a matter of vital 
importance, the progress of negotiations therefor should be reported, and 
the terms proposed therefor should be submitted to the Legislature of 
Burma for approval. 

V. — Financial Settlement between India and Bumna. 

The Government of Burma should place their case before the Legislature 
oE Burma through the Finance Committee thereof before it is submitted to 
the independent tribunal for adjudication. 
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APPENDIX ‘A’ 

Discrimination in Burma 

A. . 

\jHde page 1297, VoL II B, Minutes of Evidence given before the. Joint ^ 
Committee on Indian Consfitiiticnial Be form (Session 1932-33).] , 

Clause 3 (i).— There should be. a reciprocity clause as against the rest of 
the British Empire inasmuch as such a clause is there even in the case 
of the United Kingdom. Eciuaiity or mutuality is equity and it is abso- 
lutely unfair to compel Burma to recognise the rights of citizens of other 
countries in the British Commonwealth which do not similarly recognise 
the rights of her people. Besides, there is no reason v/h\’ they should 
not be satisfied even with the same terms and conditions as the United 
Eangdom. This xirotest is made on principle. In actual practice there may 
noh b© any Burrnan to take advantage of reciprocity in the matter for 
some considerable time. 

Clause 3 (ii) (b), — It should be made quite clear that a certain percentage 
of labour to be emxiloyed on any particular job being required to be 
Burmese (with a view to helping indigenous labour and thereby alleviating 
unemployment) would not be within the mischief of this sub-clause. 

Clause 3 (iii). — It should be made quite clear that iirescription of the 
following conditions for contracts with or concessions by Government or 
local public bodies would not be within the mischief of this sub-clause 
so far as companies to be incorporated hereafter are concerned : — 

(1) Requirement to offer a certain percentage of the share capital 
to the Burmese people in the first instance; 

(2) Requirement that the Burmese people should b© represented on 
the -Directorate; 

(3) Requirement that facilities should be given for training 
Burmans; and 

(4) Requirement that a certain percentage of labour employed should 
be Burmese. 

It is but fair that ne.w companies seeking contracts with or concessions 
from the Burma Government and the local public bodies should throw their 
■ shares and directorate open to the Burmese public, pu'ovkle facilities 
for their training and employ some Burmese labour. 

Clause 3 (iv). — Add and contracts with or concessions by the Burma 
Government and local public bodies after bounties and subsidies of 
clause (vii) (2) for the reasons set out above. 

Clause 3 (vii) (2). — It should also be lawful to require that companies 
incorporated after the passing of the Bounty Act should first offer a certain 
proportion of their share capital to the Burmese public. As regards com- 
panies already trading in Burma, it should be lawful to require as a qualifi- 
cation for the benefit of the Bounty or Subsidy Act that they should offer 
unsold shares or debentures to the Burmese public, make arrangements for 
representation of the Burmese people on the Directorate and provide 
facilities for the training of Burmans and that a certain percentage of 
labour employed by them should be Burmese, subsidies being usually in- 
tended not only for particular trades but also for the peojple of the 
country through them. 
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(Rause 3 (viii). — It shoiiid be lawfiii to requisition facilities , for the 
training of Biirmans in sliipping and_ navigation. 

(Jlaitse 4. — It should be clearly declared in the Constitution Act itself 
that the clauses against discrimination should not afi’ect freedom of 
contract in any way.' 

Clause Q~—li should be clearly declared in the Constitution Act itself 
that it is open to Burma tO' require additional qualifications from new 
entrants to professions which are justified by the special needs of conditions 
ill Burma. 

General. — It should he within the competence of the Burma Legislature 
to remove such commercial and administrative discrimination as may 
have been in existence before the Constitution Act comes into .force. 

B.: . . 

[Bide Becord A2 (1) Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beforni 
{Session 1933-34), Volume 11, p. 103.] 

The proposals in the Aiinexure to this Memorandum are open to the 
same, criticism as those in the Memorandum by the Secretary of State dealt 
until in part A of this Appendix. 

AYg note with some satisfaction that no protection of the right of entry 
into Burma is contemplated in favour of British subjects ■clomieilad in 
India and we were glad that the Secretary of State for India observed 
before the Joint Select Committee that any restriction on the right of 
Burma to control immigration would strike at the very roots of self- 
government. (Of. Sir Hari Singh Gour quoting Resolution XXII of the 
Imperial War Conferenee, etc., on page 1321 of Volume II B of the Evidence 
of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33).) 

However, we find serious restrictions actually proposed. It is proposed 
in paragraph 15 that the introduction of any legislation regulating immi- 
gration should be subject to the Governor or Governor-GeneraF s prior 
consent and might also be reserved for signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure and we strongl^' oppose these proposals. 

With reference to iiaragraph 14, it should he made quite clear in the 
Act that the Governiiieiit of Burma should have complete control of its own 
land policy. 

With reference to iiaragraphs 18, 19 and 20, the principle underlying 
S. 13 (1) of the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, should be applied in 
favour of Burma and the Government of Burma should be at liberty to 

negotiate wdth authorities in India and other countries for the settling 

of a Scheme of Beciprocity for the recognition- of medical qua lificat ions. 
The proposal in paragraph 20 that Indian qualifieations recognised under 
the Indian Medical Council Act should be accepted ad interim pending 
arrangements with the said Council is objectionable inasmuch as it would 
interfere v;ith the Burma Government’s discretion and put it under a 
handicap in the negotiations. The proposal in the same paragraph that 
there rmgiit be an appeal to the Privy Council is unacceptable both on 

principle and on account of time and expenditure involved in appeals 

thereto. 
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APPENDIX ‘B' 

Franchise, Composition of Legislature and Representation 
of Minorities and Special Interests 

\y%de Becord A1 (II) Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform 
{Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 9.] 

A. — Communal Bepresentation, 

1. There should be no communal representation for the following 
reasons : — 

(а) ‘ ^ We regard any system of communal electorates as a very serious 
hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle” — Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, para. 231. 

“ Division by creeds and classes means the creation of j)olitical camps 
organised against each other and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens, and it is difficult to see how the change from this system 
to national representation is ever to occur.” — Ibid,, para. 229. 

(б) In surveying the situation in Ceylon the special Commission on 
its constitution have come unhesitatingly to the conclusion that 
communal representation is, as it -were a canker in the body politic, 
eating deeper and deeper into the vital energies of the people, breeding 
self-interest, suspicion and animosity, poisoning the new growth of 
political consciousness and effectively preventing the development of a 
national or corporate spirit. ... There can be no hope of binding 
together the diverse elements of the population in a realization of their 
common kinship and an acknowdedgment of common obligations to the 
country of w’hich they are all citizens so long as the system of communal 
representation, with all its disintegrating influences, remains a dis- 
tinctive feature of the constitution.” — (See the Report page 39, cf. ibid., 
pages 91, 99 and 100). Communal representation has been abolished in 
Ceylon as a result of this report. 

(c) The communal problem in the Indian sense does not exist m 
Burma. (See the Footnote under Burma Proposal 20.) 

(d) If the criterion of the existence of a minority adopted by the 
League of Nations be applied viz. : that a minority must constitute 
at least 20 per cent, of the total population, there are no minorities 
in Burma. 

(e) The minority communities have gained representation through 
general constituencies in the past and they are influential enough to 
do so ill future, e.g. 

Mr. Lamb, a European, was returned for Magwe General Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Wellington, an Anglo-Indian, was returned by the Tavoy 
General Constituency. 

U San Baw, a Karen, was returned by Tharrawaddy General 
Constituency. 

Mr. Eusoof, an Indian, was returned by Moulmein General 
Constituency. 

(Attention is invited to Appendix B 1. for a list of non-Burmans 
returned by general constituencies.) 
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Besides,, even as regards the Indian Legislature, .where the- whole of 
Burma forms one constituency, Indians like Messrs. Alimshi, Chari, 
Naidu and Hamid, have been returned. 

(/) In some constituencies the minorities are compact enough to he 
able to secure the seats to themselves, e.g., the Indians in Rangoon, 
the Chinese in West Rangoon, and the Karens in Thaton and Amherst 
districts. 

(g) Two of the communities ai'e to be represented through special 
seats for commercial interests, such seats being provided for the 
European and Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

(h) Protection of the legitimate interests of the minorities is a special 
responsibility of the Governor-General; and 

(i) There are provisions against trade and administi-ative discrimina- 
tion. 

For further criticism of minority claims please see Burma Round Table 
Conference Report, page 115, para. 26, and cp. page 164 of the Proceedings 
and pages 55 to 64 of the Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings of 
the whole Committee. 


2. We would make the following submissions with reference to the various 
communities : — 


(a) The European Community.— 
divided as follows: — 

“There are 11,651 Europeans in Burma, 

British subjects: 


Races of British Empire 

... ... ... ... ... 9,998 

Other races 

... ... ... ... 629 

Total ... 

... 10,627 

Foreign subjects ... ... 

... 1,024 

Total 

11,651 


If the number of British troops is deducted, there will he 9,858, consisting 
of Europeans in Government service, commercial firms, and in the other 
professions. Those in service will be amply protected by provisions in the 
Act. Those in the professions will also be on the same footing as members 
of other communities. The commercial interest will also be protected by 
the proposals against discrimination. There will also be seats for European 
Commerce. In addition to these the Governor, the Counsellors, tlie 
Financial Adviser, and many members of the Superior Services will, for 
some time to come, be Europeans and they can very well look after the 
interests of the community. If the European Community is given com- 
munal seats on the population basis like the other communities, and no 
special weightage is allowed for their commerce inasmuch as it is to get 
special representation, the community would be entitled to about *08 of the 
seats. (See para. 2 and 5 (3) of Appendix II to Record A1 (II) Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume li, 
pp. 36-38.) That being so, there is no justification to provide communal 
seats for the European Community. 
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(b) The A'lfiglo-Indians, — Tliere. is tio jDstifieation for tlie 'prorisio'D of com- 
munal seats for tlie A.nglo-Ixidiaiis., According to tbe 1931 Census lleport 
on Burma, they number 19^200 in tlieAvhole of Burma and IS. 447 in the 
areas that will be made into constituencies. The ConrniuiiiYy is dh'ided 
into three sections, viz.: — 

(a) Those with European and Indian blood. 

(5) Those with European and Burmese blood. ■ 

(c) Those with no European blood but, pure Burnians or Indiaus who 
adopt European names, customs and .inanner. 

Anglo-Indian members of Section (h) are out for a merger with ,tlie 
Biirinese people and are opposed to coiiimunal representation and separate 
•electorates. Section' (c) is also against communal representation. The 
agitation .for communal representation, is only by a. section of Section (a), 
oonsisting mainly of Anglo-Indians serving' in the Railways, Post and Tele- 
graphs Bopartments. They have no abidiii'g interest 'in the country and 
they wn,ll return to India on completion of their term of service in Burma. 
They have also no sixecial commercial interest to be protected. As regards 
members of the various services, their lorospects and position will be fully 
secured b'j’ proposals under the caption of Public Services. They will also 
enjoy equal rights and liberties on the same footing as the Biinnese people. 
The.re is therefore no justification to provide communal .seats fo,r,the Aiiglo- 
India,ns. 


(g) The Karens . — According to the 1931 Census Report on Biirrna there 
are 1,367,673 Karens. But in the areas .that will be^ made into con- 
stituencies there are only 1,100,226. In the proposed Karen constituencies, 
however/there wd.il be only 749,700. . The Karens are divided by religion as 
'fpiiow'S : — 


Buddhists 

Christians ' ... . .. 

Animists and others 
.Muslims 


1,049', o47 
218,890 
98,959 
.287 


The Christian Karens are again sub-divided as follow's : — 

Baptists ... ... ... 

Roman Catholics ... .... ... ... 

Anglicans ... 

Other sects ... 


168,935 

41,294 

7,817 

744 


A fe^v months ago out of 163,935 Baptist Karens some 7,000 Karens gaye 
up Christianity and formed a new religion under the leadership of Sao 
Dunnay Thompson. 

The demnncl for communal representation is made by the Baptist Karens 
only. The Buddhist and Animist Karens live ixeacefully with the Burmese 
and they do not want communal representation. Among the Christian 
Karens neither the Roman Catholics nor the Anglicans want it. At the 
last genera] election among the five Karens returned to the Burma Legis- 
lative Council, there are two Buddhist Karens. One joined Dr. Ba Maw's 
Party and the other U Chit Hlaing^s Party. They are against communal 
representation. In the Burma Legislative Council, therefore, three Ba.ptist 
Karens only are for communal representation. The vast ma.jority of the 
Karen community does not want it. ^ The Karens are in a strong " position 
in at least half a dozen constituencies and without communal representa- 
tion they can always find seats in the Legislature. 
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(d) The Indkms in Bnrma nnmljered 1,017,825 according to tlie 1931 
•Census. In the areas tliat will be made into constituencies there are 
955j33S only. But of this number 683,433 are born .outside Burma and 
376,905 are temporary reskleiits. Of the 955,338 Indians 3.20,319 will be in 
the pro'posed Indian constituencies. .Again in the 955,338 Indians are also 
iiicliid-ecl members of wha.t are kno.wn ' as Indo>Burma races. The members,, 
of these liido-Biirma races are opposed 'to communal represe,iitatioii , as they 
always get seats in the Coiiiicii through general electorates. In the 955,338 
Indians also are included very large numbers of Indian coolies — estimated 
ill Rangoon town alone between 65,000 and 70,000. It is iiroposed to allot 
two seats to Indian Labour. If the Labour votes and the votes of the 
members of Indo-Burma races are deducted from 955,338, the actual number 
of Indians wdio are clamouring for communal representation on separate 
electorates will be very small indeed. If the deduction of Indian Labour 
votes -and votes of the Indo-Burma races be effected from the Indians in 
the Indian communal constituencies, i.e., from 320,319, the actual number 
of Indians who are clamouring for communal rexiresentation will be con- 
fined to members of the India-Biirma Association, India-Burma Chamber 
of Commerce, and Nattukkottai Chettiar Association. They are temporary 
residents with no abiding national interests in the country. The Indians 
are in a strong position in Rangoon, Mandalay, and other places, and they 
will always find seats in the Legislature through the general constituencies. 
It is, therefore, very unfair to the people of Burma to provide communal 
seats’ to a section of Indians in the name of the whole Indian community. 

3. We have shown above that there is no justification to provide com- 
munal seats in that legislature. The people of Burma are opposed to it. 
The Burma Government did not recommend communal representation in its 
Memorandum submitted to the Burma Reforms Committee in 1921 (vide 
para. 6 of the Report). The Bnrma Reforms Committee also came to a 
similar conclusion and stated that it is undesirable to segregate them com- 
pletely from the general electorate (para. 21). Communal representation 
was forced on Burma the Government of India to pacify Indian agita- 
tion. As a result of the communities who received this kind of representa- 


tion have clamoured for more. 

To satisfy this demand it is 

now proposed 

to allot them more seats. The following table 
of the proxiosed allotment of seats: — 

will shov»^ the 

one-sided ness 

Communities. 

Present 

Proposed 

Gain. 


Seats. 

Seats. 

Per Cent 

Karens 

... 6 

12 

140 

Indians ... . 

9 

12 

33.3 

Europeans 

... 4 

7 

75 

.Anglo-Indians 

... 1 

2 

100 

Chinese 

... 1 

, 1 

Nil 


20 

■ ■ 34 

70 

N on-communal 

... 83 

98 

18 


103 

132 



it will be seen that the seats for the Burmese Chamher and University are 
included in the iion-communal seats while the seats allotted to Burmese 
labour are not taken into consideration. The 23 nominated official and non- 
official seats in the present Legislative Council are also iiicluded in the 
lion-communal seats as they are not meant for any particular community. 
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From tEe .'table below also it will .be seen tlie increase in coinmimal and 
special representations is unjustifiable. 



Total 

Coinrmmal 

Per 


Nuuiber. 

and S ■pedal. 

cent. 

Present 

103 

20 

19,4 

Proposed 

... 132 

34 

25.7 


The following observations of the Special Commission on the Constitution 
of CeyloUj who ultimately recommended the abolition of communal repre- 
sentation, apply with special force to the claims now advanced by various 
communities. 

“ We found, hoavever, that not only did those who already had com- 
munal seats desire that the number of these should be increased but also 
that a number of other communities, religions, castes and special in- 
terests, not at present represented, came before us claiming that it was 
necessary for them to have seats in the Legislative Council and that they 
were as much entitled to this privilege as those who already possessed 
it. The result was that, so far from the demand being reduced, increased 
and new claims were put forward which would have made the number 
of communal seats more than 50, instead of the 10 already existing. 
Our investigations show that the desire for communal representation 
tends to grow rather than to die down, and in these circumstances, it 
being in itself admittedly undesirable, it would seem avell to abolish 
it altogether while the number of seats involved is still comparatively 
small.’' 

4. If there must be communal representation and if there must be an 
Upper House at all, such representation should be in the Upper House. 
Minorities are bound to be represented therein as a result of the elec- 
tions, direct and indirect, proposed by us ; and on default representatives 
for them oan be nominated by Government. 

5. It is not fair that members of the minorities who receive communal 
representation on separate electorates are allowed to stand for election in 
the general constituencies. They should not be allowed to stand for 
election in any constituency other than their own. 

6. Such communal representation as is allowed should be only for a 
definite period of ten years or until a substantial majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of any community so protected declare them- 
selves in favour of change whichever is earlier. (0/. Report of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, para. 26 at p. 115.) 

B . — Plural Memher Constituerncies. 

Ail general constituencies should be single member constituencies so that 
the areas might be smaller and members might be able to keep tliemseives 
more in touch with their respective constituencies. This is the general 
desire of the people, witness •discussions in the Burma Legislative Gouncii 
on the 10th August, 1933 (Burma Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. 26, 
p. 119). The Government of Burma is prepared to satisfy this desire. 
[See para. 27 of Appendix II to Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 47.] Besides, there 
is ample time to have new general constituencies delimited as single member 
onm for the first election under the new constitution. 
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C . — ■Special Interests. 

It is proposed to allot seats to the following special interests : — 

(a) European Ciianiber of Commerce. 

(b) Indian Cliainber of Commerce. 

(c) CMiiese Chamber of Commerce. 

(d) Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 

(e) Indian Labour. 

(/) Burmese Labour. 

(g) University. 

As regards the European Chamber of Commerce, it is proposed to allot 
four seats. We consider this is too much. The Governor, the Counsellors, 
the Financial Adviser will be Europeans for some time to come. There 
will be provisions in the Act against trade or administrative discrimina- 
tion. The Superior Services in all branches will contain Europeans for 
some time to come. Besides it cannot be said that the European interests 
in trade and commerce are separate from or are above the interests of the 
whole country in these matters. In actual fact, however, the interests of 
the people of Burma in these respects are muck wider and more abiding. 
We therefore consider that the present representation by two seats is quite 
adequate. 

As regards the Indian Chamber of Commerce, their interest is not more 
than that of the European, and considerably less than that of the people 
of the country. One seat to the Indian Chamber is therefore quite 
adequate. 

As regards the Chinese Chamber, we do not consider that any seat 
should be given to it. The majority of the members of this Chamber are 
non-British and are Chinese subjects and there is no justification for 
providing seats for non-British subjects in Burma. Besides, the Chinese 
community has always won a seat for West Rangoon constituency. 

As regards the Burmese Chamber 'we consider that it should at least be 
placed on the same footing as the European Chamber seeing that the 
people of Burma, whose abiding interests in the country cannot be denied, 
have predominating interest in the trade and commerce of the country. 

. 'No Meservation of Seats for Woinen. 

The proposal to reserve seats for women has been mad© by the Secretary 
of State for India very tentatively. It is expressly stated in paragraph 32 
of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 24, that it is not proposed ^ to , press the 
suggestion if the women of Burma do not wish reservation of seats'. 

The women’s delegate at the Burma Round Table Conference disclaimed 
anv requirement by the wmmen of Burma for special means of representa- 
tion. She made herself quite clear, saying, ‘‘ We do not claim special 
treatment or special electorates. . . . I dehnitely say we want to ^ stand in 
the open field with our men demanding equal responsibilities with equal 
rights.” (Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings, page 163.) The 
lady member of the present Burma Delegation has also stated definitely 
that the women of Burma ask only for a fair field and no favour and that 
they object to reservation of seats for them on principle. Besides no one 
on the same Delegation has supported the proposal to reserve sea^ts for 

them. 
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Tlxe people of Burma have alwaj^s treated their women very well, and a 
lady was returned to the Burma Legislative Couiicii by a general eoii- 
stitiiency a,s soon as one sought election after remoTal of the sex disqualifi- 
cation.' There is every likelihood of W'Omeii faring better without reserved 
seats. . , 

Seats for Labour. 

Since two seats for Burmese labour are counted against the majority 
comiiiiiiiityj i.e., the Burmese people for the purpose of ca.lculatiiig .seats 
for minoritiesj Burmese labour should be represented by Burinans only. 
At the same time there should be provisions to prevent representation of 
labour by employers thereof. 

liangooTh Trades Association. 

AYe strongly supppii} the recommendation of the CtoveriiBient of Burma 
that there should be no special seat for the Kangoon Trades Association in 
the House of Bepresentatives. [Appendix II 6 (5) of Beeord Al, Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Beform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 39.] 
The Chairman of the Burma Beforms Committee, 1921, and two members 
thereof, Mr, Smyth (now Sir S. A. Smyth) and IJ. My in, would have pre- 
ferred (in 1921) to withhold representation on the ground that if the com- 
paratively unimportant interests of the retail trade in Baiigooii are entitled 
to representation there are many similar interests such as oo-operative 
societies wdio ought to receive at least equal, if not prior, treatment. And 
this reason remains valid and will gain more and more force in the course of 
time. 

General Bural Constituencies. 

Akyab District West, Bassein District, and Prome District, each wdtli a 
population over 360,000, should get three seats each instead of two as 
proposed by the Goveimmen't of Burma in para. 27 of Appendix II to 
Beeord A1 (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Oo-nstitiitional Beform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 47], 

Franchise for the Lower House — (Appendix II, para, 37)-— 
Enfranchisement of Women. 

The Indian Franchise Committee recommended wifehood franchise for 
India. 

They observed, We think that it is a reasonable view that marriage 
gives a community of interest and that in it a woman enters into 
partnersliip with her husband w'hicli may w^eil confer civic rights as well 
as domestic duties!’’ xlnd these observations apply with greater force to 
Burma where, accoiding to Burmese Buddhist Law, women enjoy equal 
rights with their husbands and where hushands and wives oivn properties 
jointly and in co-partnership irrespective of the manner in which they 
have been acquired. In the vast majority of cases, wifehood franchise 
would mean not a concession but only removal of an anomaly by due 
recognition of the wife’s property qualification or payment-of-tax' qualifica- 
tion, the properties having stood and the taxes having been paid in the 
name of the husband only. The suggestion that recognition of wdfehood 
franchise might mean that more women than men are enfranchised is not 
borne out iby the statement of the Government of Burma (Beeord A1 (II) 
Appendix II, para. 37, Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform, 
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Session 1933-34), and tliere sliould bo no objection to tbe number of ivomen 
voters being practically equal to that of male voters. At any ratej nivu 
liave not raised any objection tbereto and purely administrative diinculties, 
vdiicli can be siiririountcd with a little effort on tbe part of Government, 
siioul dnot be ailovred to stand in tbe way wdiere such an important ques- 
tion as eiifrancliisement od‘ ivomen is concerned. 

Without wifcliood franchise, only 700,000 women will ba enfranchised as 
against 2-3 iiiiliioiis of men in a population of 12-9 millions (ibid., para. 39). 

Qaaiificatiovs for me/iiibers of the Upper House. 

(Appendix II, para. 46, page 53.) 

Tl]e Burma Delegation is unanimous in the opinion that the proposed 
qualifications are too high. We submit that the present qualifications for 
members of the Indian Legislative Assembly should be accepted as nualiiica- 
tions for members of the Upper House and that there should be no sex 
disqualification. We also submit that the present franchise for the same 
Assembly w-ithout sex disqiialilication should be accepted as francliise for 
direct elections to the Upper House. 

We further submit that apart from x>roxierty qualification and qiialiffcation 
by service in public appointments, qualification by having been a graduate 
or a member of a learned profession for a certain number of >'ears or by 
having been member of the Burma Legislature or President of local self- 
governing bodies should be recognised. 

The qiialificatiO'ns proposed l)y Governmcuit recognise onlj^ very iiigli pro- 
perty qualifications and distinguished public service, and they can only 
produce an organ of class-government which is objectionable from all points 


APPENDIX ‘ Bi.’ 

Jst of Members of Minority Commuaities returned by 
Genera! Constituencies to the Legislative 
Council of Burma 


First Term, 1923. 


W, S. Lamb, Magwe West 

U Fo, Kyankse ' ' ... 

U Suiaiman, Alandalay Town ... 
Ebraliim 3Iohamod_, Aiorgui 

U La Ba, Tavoy Town 

U 'San Baw, Tliarrawaddy South 
TI. C. Ivhoo-, Tavoy Rural 
: U Alya,' Mymg 3 mn North 
L. aJi Yain, Rangoon West 


European. 

■ Iiido-Burnm.ns. 


'• 1 

.. y Ghino-Burineso. 

■•j 


Second Term, 1926. 


K. Beng Chong, Rangoon West 
U Hya, Myingyan North 

L. Soo Boon, Tavoy Rural 
H. Kim Seng, Pegu North 

L. H. AYellington, Tavoy Towm 
U Ni, alias E. Pritchard, Prome T<w 
E. G. Maracan, Akyab West ... 

U Sliwe Yu 11 , Mergui 

IT Mya, Meiktila West 

U Maung Maung, Sagaing East 


9 Ohino-Burmese, 


2 ;]o-Eurmans. 


Indo-Burmans. 
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Third Term^ 1928. 


1. IT Aung ThiHj Mandalay Town ... 

2. M. Ensoof, Moulmem Town 

3. U Ba yiiij Meiktila East 

4. IJ Mg Mg, Sagaing East 

o. L. H. 'Wellington, Tavoy Town ... 

6. IJ Ni, Myiiigyan Nortli 

7. ,H. Kim Seng, Pegu North 

8. U Po Aye, Yamethin North 

9. Chan Chor Khine, Rangoon West 

10. U San Aly, Pakokku East 

11. IT Tun Pe, University 


y Iiido-Burnians. 

! 

J 

y Anglo-Biirmans. 
|> Chino-Burinese. 


I Burmese Christian. 


Fourth Term^ 1932. 


1. H. C. Khoo, Tavoy Town 

2. L. G. Klioo, Tavoy Rural 

3. L. Clioon Fong, Rangoon West 

4. U Po Khine, Akyab West 

5. U Ni, Myingyan 

6. U Kyaw Din, Henzada South 

7. U Tun Pe, University 


y Cliino-Burmese. 


Indo-Bunnan. 

Anglo-Burman. 


Burmese Christians. 
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APPENDIX ‘C’ 

Memorandum on Arakan by U Shway Tha 

Arakan is a narrow fertile strip of territory lying along the Western coast 
of Burma. It has an area of about 18,000 square miles and a population of 
about a million. On the north it is bounded by a conglomeration of hills 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts and Manipur. On the north-east it is separated 
from Chittagong District of Eastern Bengal by the Naaf river, on the west 
and on the south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the east it is separated from 
the mainland of Burma proper by the lofty ranges known as the Arakan 
Yomas. Thus the country is more or less shut in by natural barriers 
throughout the year. Arakan owing to its geographical position is cut off 
from the rest of Burma. Her needs in communication, roads and education 
are neglected in comparison to other divisions in Burma which pay about 
the same revenue as Arakan. To remedy this, provision for appointment of 
a Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Arakan may be made in the Constitu- 
tion Act. His duties will be to look after the interests of Arakan and advise 
the Alinistry. 

When Arakan’s aim is accomplished, i.e., after communication by way of 
roads and railways with Burma proper and formation of schools to the satis- 
faction of the Arakanese public, the post of Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
may be discontinued. 
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APPENDIX ‘ D ’ 

On Memorandum by Lord Eustace Percy and others on 
Education in Burma {See Appendix d(1)) 

Conwient, para. (1). — No case for additional safeguard lias been made out. 
It is Cjuite 'Clear that there has been no pressure, political or otheiuvise, 
brought to bear on the heads of the schools and that there has been no 
threat nor suggestion to reduce the grants. If there be any reduction — 
other than pro rata rwith other schools — and if such reduction be iiofc 
jiistifiablo, the Goveriior-G-eneral ' of Burma would have ample powers to 
interfere under Proposal 17 (c) and (e). 

Comsnent, Xiara. (2). — -There is no. case for additional safeguard. School 
Boards usually act on the advice of Education Officers known as Inspectors 
of Schools and they are subject to control by the Deputy Cornniissioiier, the 
Commissioner, and the Ministry of Education. The right of axiiieal already 
provided is ample. To allow minority communities to appeal to the 
Governor-General of Burma in any case of dispute between them and a 
local ediicatio]! authority would make the i3ositioi.i of the local education 
aatliorit 3 " and the Ministrj- of Education impossible and it might lead on 
to serious political and constitutional consequences. 

As in the ciise of English schools, the Governoi; would have ample power 
to intervene on behalf of minorities if there be adiriinistrative discrimina- 
tion against them under Proposal 17 (c) and (e). 

Comm<entj para. (3). — No case for an inquiry has been made out. There 
is no indirect motive and no discrimination. The standard of English is 
being raised for non-Europeans just as the standard of Burmese is being 
r rased for English schools. The Government of Burma and the University 
of Rangoon should be free to deal with the standards of education in 
Burma and the University. At any rate the consultation slioiiid not imply 
a gesture for lowering those standards. 

APPENDIX ‘Di’ 

Memorandum on Education in Burma by 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Eustace Percy and others 

(1) Admission of 8Uidents to English schools, — The schools have no 
complaint to make against any existing law or regulation. They enjoy 
freedom to admit or exclude wffiat students they please. Their complaint 
is that they have sometimes felt obliged in the past to act contrary to 
their better judgment in this matter because they have feared that their 
Government grants might otherwise be reduced. They ask, therefore, that 
the grant regulations now in force, both as to the amount and conditions 
of grant, shall not be altered to the prejudice of existing schools without 
the consent of the Secretary of State. 

(2) liegisfratio7i of minority vernacidar schools as subsidised schools . — 
The complaint here is that District Boards have been unable to register 
new Indian or Karen schools for subsidy, or even to recognise them so 
that their students may enter, for government examinations. These 
minorities, therefore, ask that in any district where there are a miiiimuni 
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iiiiiiil3er of cliilcireii belonging to the community concerned that community 
should have a constitutional claim to a fair proportion of local grants 
and, in case of dispute, a right of -.appeal, to the Governor acting./ under 
Ms special responsibility. They suggest that the Governor’s special 
responsibility in such inatters should be more preciselj^ defined, on the 
lines sketched in paragraph 85 of the Report of the Burma Round Table 
Conference ; and that, in deciding appeals, he should consult representa- 
tives of the minoritj^ communities. 

(3) Language,— llhe complaint here is that the Government, in pursuit 
of the bi-lingual policy which it has recently adopted, is so raising the 
standard of Burmese as a compulsory subject in High Schools and for 
University matriculation as to prejudice the interests of non-Burmese 
students. The English schools would not object to the recognition of 
Burmese and English as twin official languages (as in the South African 
constitution), or to both languages being taught in the schools, as in 
South Africa. Nor do they object to Burmese being made a compulsor}^ 
subject for examinations for entry into locally recruited public services 
for which a knowledge of the language may be considered necessary by the 
Public Services Commission. They would, however, urge that, as in South 
Africa, the second official language should not be a comx^ulsory subject of 
school or university examinations for English students, or at least that 
English students should be able to pass in the second official language at 
a lower standard (as in the optional subjects for matriculation in South 
Africa). Similar objections are raised by the Indian and Karen communi- 
ties, though they fully recognise the necessity for their communities to 
attain a reasonable standard in Burmese. 

The decision on these complaints and suggestions must lie with the 
Joint Select Committee, but the following comments on each of the above 
three heads may be of service to the Committee in reaching a conclusion : — 

(1) If it is considered necessary to safeguard the position of the English, 
schools, such a safeguard might take the form of a statutory provision 
on the lines of that proposed in regard to xAnglo-Indian schools in India in 
the first part of paragraph 4 (a) of the Report of Lord Irwin’s Gomnuttee : 
i.e., that there should be no reduction in existing educatio.nal grants-in-aid 
for these schools other than a reduction pro rata with a reduction in the 
general educational grants-in-aid. 

(2) The Governor’s special responsibility for the legitimate interest of 
minorities might provide a sufficient safeguard for minority vernacular 
schools if it v/ere made clear in his Instrument of Instructions (a) that, in 
the area of any local education authority, a fair proportion of grant.s 
to vernacular schools should be applied to Indian and Karen schools, if 
fit for recognition -and desiring it, and (6) that lie should give the 
minority communities an o|)portunity of appealing to him in any case of 
dispute between them and a local education authority. The question by 
what means the Goveriior should be enabled to enforce decisions taken under 
his special responsibilities in matters of local administration, liaving regard 
to the nature of the existing local government legislation in Buima, 
may require further consideration by the Joint Select Committee. It 
sliouid be added that, in the view of the Burmese delegates, a fiiir propor- 
tion of grants is already being applied to minority vernacular schools, 
recent difficulties having been solely due , to the financial straits of local 
authorities, wdiicli have affected Burmese vernacular schools no less than 
minority vernacular schools. 
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(3) Aj^pareiitly the minorities have little complaint to, make against 
the pos.ition in regard, to language teaching as it existed up to about a 
year ago. That position .was that a lower standard of English was accepted 
in high school examinations in Burmese Anglo-vernacular schools and a lower 
standard of Burmese in English .schools and in Indian aiKl^Kardh Anglo- 
vernacular schools; and Burmese was at any rate, in practice^ a 

universally compulsory subject for university matriculation. It is iinder- 
•stood 'that within the last year or so the university has made Burmese 
a compulsory subject in its matriculation examination, and both the 
Government and the university have announced their intention of requiring 
an equally high standard in both English and Burmese for ail high school 
final examinations and for university matriculation in about five years’ 
time. In these circumstances, it might be desirable to consult the 
GovermiiGiit of Burma as to whether the status quo of a year or so ago might 
not be restored and perpetuated. 
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APPENDIX ‘E’ 

Memorandum by U Kyaw Din 

I agree generally witili tlie memorandum signed by U Ba Pe, U Sbway Tha, 
Br. Ma Saw Sa and U Tbein Maung except on the following points: — 

(1) At the present juncture, I am of the opinion that an Upper House, 
as proposed, is essential. I think the proposals regarding the mode of 
■election and nomination as proposed in the Burma Government memo- 
ran^dum are suitable, and I agree with the views of the Burma Govern- 
nient. But I consider that the qualification for membership as pro- 
posed by the Burma Government is too high. 

(2) I am against communal representation on principle. But as things 
now stand in Burma, I cannot see any other alternative except the 
proposals made by Burma Government as a suitable and satisfactory 
solntion of this difficult question. 



RECORD B.2 (continued) 

IV.— Memorandum by Sra Shwe Ba on behalf of the 
Karen Community 

Introduction. 

Karens form a second important indigenous race in Burma. To 
acquaint the Joint Select Committee with the situation of the Karens, who 
are an entirely different race from the Burmese, and their claims in the 
proposed constitution for Burma, J would respectfully invite references to 
the Memorandum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission by the 
Karen Elders of Burma and to the various Census Reports of the Govern- 
ment. I would also invite a reference to the claims put forward by the 
Karen delegates at the Burma Round Table Confei'ence, vide Burma Round 
Table Conference Proceedings, pages 60 and 61, 86 and 87, and 141-143. 

1. As my right to represent the claims of the whole Karen Community 
and my statement that the Karens as a body are in favour of separate 
electorates for the Karens has been challenged, it seems necessary for me 
to make my i^osition clear on this matter. Some statements of my position 
and of the basis of the claims of the Karens seem therefore to he called for 
at this juncture. 

2. I endorse the statement made by the Secretary of State for India 
[vide Para. 23, Record A1 (II)^ Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform (Session 1933-34), Yolume II, p. 18], that the difference 
between the Karens and the Burmese is “ entirely racial.” As further 
stated therein it is true that Religious differences seem to be an unim- 
portant factor,” I might also add that the Karens and Burmese have in 
many cases a different outlook, too. This fact has been greatly recognised 
by the Government of Burma in their Memorandum to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, page 10, paragraph 24. The Karens have always maintained a 
racial solidarity formiing a highly individualised group and withstanding 
assimilation into the Burmese. 

3. I also agree with the statement made by the Secretary of State in the 
same Memorandum on page 13, paragraph 7: “ But the Karens, though 
heloiigiiig to the same main branch of family are a different race from the 
Burmese proper, speaking a different language and holding aloof from the 
Burmese in many ways.” I wish to lay special emphasis on the words “ in 
many ways.” But I fear that space would not permit me to mention them. 

4. It has been contended that the claim for separate representation for 
the Karens did not represent the unanimous view of the Community. This 
must be emphatically repudiated. If there is any matter on which there 
is a unanimity of opinion on the part of the Karens, this is the one. The 
history of the political activities of the Karens furnishes irrefutable evidence 
that the demand for separate representation is the foremost one of all. 

(a) Successive Karen deputations have waited upon the various Parlia- 
mentary Committees and reiiresentativeS of the British Government to 
express" their desire and enforce the claim for separate representation since 
the introduction of Reforms in Burma. In 1917 a deputation of the Karens 
crossed over the Bay of Bengal and waited on Mr. Montagu, the then Secre- 
tary of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy of India, 
and made a representation on behalf of the Karens for a grant of their own 
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representation by separate electorates in the new constitutional scheme for 
Burma. Another Karen deputation came over to London in 1919 to give 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee presided over by the Earl of 
Selborne in a committee room of the House of Lords. This deputation again 
reiterated the same request. Further the representatives of the Karens 
of which I was one, expressed this same desire in their evidence before the 
Wiiyte Committee in 1921. 

The Karens have thus unanimously and consistently maintained their view 
on the matter of separate representation for themselves. 

(b) It ma 5 ^ be further pointed out that I have been given a mandate 
to press for the grant to the IGarens of representation by separate 
electorates in the proposed scheme for the government of Burma both dn 
the occasion of the Burma Round Table Conference and also before the 
present Joint Select Committee. A meeting of the General Council of 
Pwo Karen Associations Tvas held in Rangoon on the 12th of October, 1931, 
prior to the departure of the Karen delegates to the Burma Round Table 
Conference and passed a unanimous resolution to instruct the Karen 
delegates to demand nothing less than representation of Karens by separate 
electorates. This was mentioned by my colleague, Mr. Loo Nee, before the 
Burma Round Table Conference. This mandate was given us w-ith a hint 
of liability to he regarded as traitors to the Karen cause in the event of 
default to put forward this claim. The meeting which gave this mandate, 
it may be mentioned, was attended by the Karens irrespective of creed, 
denomination or tribe. 

On the 9t'h September, 1933, a Representative Karen meeting was held 
ill Rangoon [vide Appendix III (IV) B, Record A1 (II) Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933>34), Volume II, p. 71] and 
unanimously accepted the proposal of separate representation for Karens. 
Again on the 6th November, 1933, a meeting of representatives of the 
Karens was held prior to my departure to England to sit with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. I was reminded in a farew^ell message to accept 
no alternative but separate electorates for the Karens. Thus, the Karens 
have been unanimous and have never showm a cleavage of opinion on this 
point. 

5. The suggestion has been made that I voice only the opinion of the 
Karens of the Christian section to which I belong. This statement, made 
by those with little knowledge of the desires of the Karens, is entirely 
untrue. I was elected to the Burma Legislative Council on the last three 
occasions by Karen Buddhists, who form the majoiity in my constituency. 
As the President of the General Council of two Karen Associations, Burma, 
whose membership comprises mostly non-Christians, I can boldly say that 
I am actually voicing the attitude of the whole Karen Community in 
demanding separate electorates. I may further mention that there has 
never been an occasion since the Reforms were introduced in Burma on 
which the contest for Kareu seats in the Legislative Council was along 
religious lines. The doubts cast on the representative character of the 
Karen delegate on account of his religious afi&liation must be strongly 
repudiated. The following extract from a letter from a Karen Buddhist 
member of the present Legislative Council, representing Amherst Karen 
Rural, will convincingly show that not only my own co-religionists but 
Buddhist Karens also regard me as their leader and spokesman and that 
religious affiliation is not a disqualification of my expression of the views 
on behalf of the Karens. 
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Dated Kawkareik, . 

5th September, 1933. 

Dear U Shave Ba, 

I am very much thankful to your letter of the 1st instant and I 
understand that my knowledge and experience is not as wide as yours. 
So I should say that I will agree to all the views made by you for the 
Karens . . . Sorrj^, I could not furnish you with my view as 

requested by you and I solely rely on your views. 

* ' * «• 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sgd.) Htun Baw, M.L.O., 

Kawkareik. 

I Avould point out that during the whole jperiod occupied by the present 
review of the constitutional position, no' section of the Karen community 
has recorded views on this subject conflicting with those now urged by me, 

6. The demand of the Karens for an adequate representation hy separate 
electorates stands upon a stronger ground than that of other minorities. 
Unlike the others the Karens are the aborigines of Burma, claiming a 
history in the country longer than even the Burmese. The interests of the 
Karens are more closely bound up with Burma than that of the other 
minorities, the Indians and the Europeans, whose residence is mostly 
temporary conditioned mainly upon commercial interests. 

7. It is the considered opinion of the Karens that tHey cannot obtain 
adequate representation in the government of the country except through 
separate representation hy their own elected members in the Legislature 
of Burma. A statement has been made that since the Karens had been 
elected from general constituencies in the first Council they need not be 
gh^en separate communal representation in the new constitution. Hovsrever 
the facts seem to be against such a possibility. Three Karens -were elected 
to the first Burma Legislative Council under A^ery special and exceptional 
circumstances. In the later elections no Karen member Avas returned from 
the general constituencies, although seats were contested by them. The 
elections have been run on racial lines and there is no guarantee that it 
Avili not be so in future. Hence the Karens stand no chance of being 
elected in the general electorates. The sentiments of the majority party 
shoAv clearly a racial outlook and bias. It is therefore obvious that an 
adequate representation of the Karen interests in the neAV Legislature can 
only be made through separate communal electorates. 

8. In the matter of the representation of the minorities generally, the 
Karens are in favour of an allotment of seats on population basis. For 
this reason, they have accepted the award of 12 seats for their community 
although their claim was for 16 seats. The allotment to the Indian and 
European communities of more seats than they are qualified for on this 
ground cannot he agreed to. Other considerations besides that of repre- 
sentation on population basis, would give these communities larger repre- 
sentation than the sons of the soil who have permanent interests and full 
rights of the country. The Indians and the Europeans have their mother 
countries, India and' England, respectively. All political advantages, rights 
and privileges are theirs. If they are not content Avith all this, Avhich 
they do not share Avith us, and make extravagant claims in respect of 
Burma, they are certainly asking too much for the “ best of both Avorlds.'' 


1 
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I 'would in tliis ■ oonneetion support the views expressed by the Independent 
Party, Appendix IIT, of Record A1 (II), Joint _Comiiiittee on Indian Gon- 
stitutional Reform (Session 193S-*34), Mohmie li, p. 5-.5. 

■ 9 . Reference 'has been made to my provisional view tendered to the 
Governiiient of Burma as -contained Tn the Record A1 (II), Ap|)endix .III 
(IV), eJoiiit Committee on Indian Constitutional Eoform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, p. 71, that the Karens and Burmans can easily hold the I'eins 
ill . their hands. This statement does not mean that the Karens are in 
every way of one accord with the. Burmese. As stated Tii paragraiili 27 
of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Voliiiiie II, p. 20, .the Karen members of the Legislative 
Council ‘ ‘ did not tend to form a solid hloc but voted according to the 
matter in debate.” The statement was intended to -slio-w the |30ssibility 
of an increase in the strength of the representation of the indigenous races 
by acceding to the claim of the Karens for separate representation. 

10. Regarding the number of seats to be allotted to the Karens, the 
proposal of the Government of Burma to allot 12 seats to the Karens 
on population basis has been accepted by the Representative Karen Meeting 
— \_vklc Record A1 (II), Appendix III (IV) Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II. i). 71]. A slight 
correction (to make up 12) should be made in the last paragraph, of page 39, 
to which should be added Tharra.waddy and Promo with Karen population 
of 31,300. However, in the matter of their distribmtion the Karens have 
felt it necGS 0 ary stronglj-' to urge that the representation should be dis- 
tributed over a wide area instead of being concentrated in a comparatively 
small area. This proposal is deemed necessary in view of the need for 
political education in the democratic methods of election and for better 
service to the new Government of Burma. 

11. It is to be hoped that the position of the Karens in the matter of 
representation b 3 - separate electorates has been made clear. 

12. I must also not forget to mention that in the Burma Army it is 
the desire of the Karens for the creation of a Karen regiment, the officers 
of which should comprise a proportion of Karen officers. 

13. The Karens are a peculiar race in Burma, speaking a language of 
their own, and their traditions, culture, manners and customs are unlike 
the Burmans, by whom they were once oppressed. The Karens have alwaj^s 
been loyal to the British Government. The fact that during the Great 
War the Karens furnished more men (who also saw active service) in pro- 
portion to their numbers and contributed more men to the Burma Military 
Felice for the defence of Burma than did the Burmese community proper, 
must avowedly deserve concrete recognition and a grant of .adecpiate 
measures to obtain their legitimate rights and privileges, consonant with 
their sentiments, wishes and aspirations, for their future progress and 
prosperity, politically, socially, and economically, in order to enjoy their 
rightful place in the administration of the country in wdiich they have 
peacefully lived. 

I hope that I have made the case’ for the Karens clear, and have made 
it without fear or favour in order that the Committee may realise our true 
and earnest desire for the privilege of serving our homeland as a separate 
entity, strongly maintaining that in so doing we will be promoting the true 
interests of our motherland. 

I would, in conclusion, add that without adequate safeguards to pre- 
serve the legitimate rights of the Karens racially, educationally, economically, 
and religiously, and a -grant of adequate representation through separate 
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electorates whicli is tlie only means of education for the Karens of Burma 
in the democratic government, the seed of automatic growth cannot be said 
to be pro'vided in the proposed constitution for Besponsible Government of 
Burma. ' , 

Communal representation for the Karens is not a menace to progressive 
democratic government. The Karens, being the true sons of the soil, wish to 
share the burden of the government of the country in which they live and 
die. In the past no opportunity has been given them to take their proper 
place in the life of the province. They have always been downtrodden and 
oppressed. Ne me to mention all the details of our past sad 

history. As only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches, so the Karens 
have sufficient experiences in the past. We do not want to obstruct the 
reforms which we would not only welcome but work in co-operation with the 
majority for the betterment of Burma. 

The Karens further ask for adequate statutory safeguards in the matter 
of administrative services, education and religion, etc. This we ask as 
there has been a tendency during the past few years for nationality and 
religion to be considered more important than efficiency. 

In this connection I would refer to the statement by my colleague, Mr. Loo 
Nee, on this subject before the Burma Round Table Conference (Proceedings, 
pp. 60-61) in which he asked for separate Karen electorates, representation 
on public bodies, and in the Public Services, with statutory provision for the 
protection of Karens, with reserved rights to the Governor to intervene to 
remedy any injustice. 

It is the desire of the Karens that at least three seats may be allotted to 
the Karens by the nomination of the Governor in the Upper Plouse. 



RECORD B.2 (continued) 

V.— “ A” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on Trade 
Relations between India and Burma in the 
Event of Separation 

I. — Introduction. 

Ill my statement to the Committee on the .Separation issne on the 6th 
December (which is reported in Eecord Bl, Joint Goimmittee on Indian Coii- 
stitiitionai Reform (Session. 1933-34), Volume II, p. 140), I pointed out that 
the European Community in Burma attach the utmost importance to the 
preservation of the existing fiscal relationship in respect of the exchange 
of indigenous articles of trade between India and Burma in the event of 
Burma being separated from India. I think I am right in saying that all 
the other members of the Burma delegation share the European Community’s 
view of the importance of preserving these relations. This Memorandum 
does not enlarge on the need for preserving this relationship but, accepting 
that, deals with the practical question of giving effect to it. 

II. — Description of ‘^Existing Belations.^^ 

The articles of trade exchanged between India and Burma are at present 
subject to the following fiscal conditions: 

1. India and Burma at present form one fiscal unit and there are no 
export or wiport customs duties payable on goods exchanged between 
India and Burma. 

2. There are certain indigenously produced articles which are Ksubject 
to Central Excise duties^ namely, Petrol, Kerosene, Silver and Salt. 

3. Cigarettes are subject in Burma to a Provincial Luxury Duty 
which applies to imports from India and of Indian made cigarettes 
and to cigarettes manufactured and consumed in Burma, 

4. Matches are subject in Burma to a Provincial Consumption Diity 
which applies to all matches sold in Burma, wdiether Burma, Indian 
or foreign .made. 

5. The Excise Duties on Petrol and Silver are at the same rates 
as those of the Import Duties on Petrol and Silver imported from 
other countries. The Excise Duty on Kerosene is at present llj pies 
per gallon less than the Import Duty. The Excise Duty on Salt is at 
present 2-^ annas per maiind less than the Import Duty. 

III. — Suggested Formula, 

In niy statement on the 6th December I ventured to ask the Joint 
Committee, if it were not found possible to enact that in spite of political 
Separation the existing fiscal relationship ” between India and Burma 
shall be maintained, to adopt alternatively a three-fold course; firstly, to 
record an emphatic view that it would be in Burma’s and India’s interests 
to maintain the existing trade relations and that those relations should 
be regulated by a Trade Agreement ; , secondly, to record the view that in 
order to avoid so far as possible interfering with the fiscal autonomy of 
the new Governments the Agreement should be negotiated between the new 
Government of India and the new Government of Burma; and thirdly, to 
recommend that the Constitution Act should provide that until that Trade 
Agreement has been concluded by the new: Goyernments, “existing trade 
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.. relatiom ” should be ■ continued. Whetliei' for this status quo,, period or 
for a 'longer, period, if it is decided to enact the preseryation of this exists 
ing relationship, it will be necessary to define the principle in the Con- 
st i tut ion Act. While claiming no ability as ,a draftsman I Tenture, to 
attempt below a- formiila designed to cover the principle involved. 

1. There shall be free trade*^ between India and Burma in all 
indigenous articles and products: 

Provided that where any article or^qiroduct was on the day preceding 
the date of Separation subject to a Central Excise Duty or a Pro- 
vincial Consumption or Luxury Duty, such article may be charged on 
importation from India into Burma or vice versa to a corresponding 
duty being neither (i) higher than the rate of the Excise Consumption 
or Luxury Duty as the case may be from time to time chargeable in 
respect of similar indigenous articles or products of the importing 
country ; nor (ii) in the case of an article or product on which, on the 
day preceding tlxe date of Separation, the rate of Excise, Consumption 
or Luxury Duty in the importing country was lower than that of the 
Import Duty on similar foreign articles or products, at a lesser 
differential below the rate of Import Duty from time to time chargeable 
on such foreign articles or products than was in force on that day. 

2. India and Burma shall each be free to alter its tariffs in respect 
of its trade with other countries : 

Provided (a) that if the rate of import duty on any article is altered 
by either country such rules may be made by the country of the higher 
tariff as may be necessary to provide for the payment of the due rate 
of im]iort duty on such articles re-exported from the country of the 
lower tariffs; and 

{h) further that the articles listed in Schedule A (India) shall not 
be made subject to any reduction of duty by the Government of Burma 
except with the agreement from time to time of the Government of 
India, and articles listed in Schedule B (Burma) shall not be made 
subject to anj’' reduction of duty by the Government of India except 
with the agreement from time to time of the Government of Burma. 

With regard to the last provision it is suggested that the two Govern- 
ments should agree upon two lists to be scheduled to the Act — Schedule A 
being a list compiled by India of articles of Indian manufacture, e.g., 
Cotton Piece Goods, on which Burma would agree to maintain the preference 
afforded by the existing rates of import duty; Schedule B being a similar 
list (including, e.g., Teak) compiled by Burma mutaiis mutandis. These 
lists would presumably have to be agreed by the present Governments, but 
could be added to or amended from time to time by agreement between the 
two countries. 

IV. — Points the Formula should cover. 

It is suggested that it would be necessary for the Formula to fulfil the 
following subjects: 

(a) to cover all aspects of existing relations’^ as described above 
in Section II. 

(h) to leave India and Burma general freedom of action as regards 
their respective tariffs on their trade with other countries. 


* By ''free trade” is meant , freedom from both Import .and Export 
Duties. 
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(c) to allow for the liossibility of a reduction of outside tariffs by 
either country having the effect of adversely altering existing rela- 
. ' tions.’.i ; . . ' ; 

(cl) ill the event of either country altering its import duty on any 
article, to prevent the re-exportation from the country of the lower 
tariff of such article free of duty inte the country of the higher tariff. 

(e) ill the event of either country reducing its export duty on any 
article or products, to prevent the re-exportation from the country of 
the lower tariff of such article or product imported free of duty from 
the countrj'’ of the higher tariff. 

(/) to avoid undue restriction of the working of Imperial Preference. 

V. — The Formula analysed. 

The Formula suggested in Section III is intended to cover the desired 
objects in the following manner: 

(ci) ‘'Existing Relations'' as defined in Section 11; 

1. The basis of free trade relations hetiveen India and Bui’ma is 
preserved by Part 1 of the Formula. 

2. The Central Excises in force on certain indigenous products 
are covered in the Proviso to Part 1. 

3. The Provincial Luxury Duty on cigarettes is covered in the 
Proviso to Part 1. 

4. The Provincial Consumption Duty on matches is covered in 
the Proviso to Part 1. 

5. The differential between the rates of Import Duty and Excise 
Duty on kerosene and salt are covered in the Proviso to Part 1, 

(?>) Freedom to both countries in respect of their outside tariffs is 
covered in Part 2. 

(c) Adjustments for a reduction of outside tariffs adversely changing 
“ existing relations " are provided for in Part 2 (p), 

(d) Adjustments for re-exports from the country of the lower import 
duty into the country of the higher import duty are provided for in 
Part 2 (a). 

(e) Re-exports from the country of the lower export duty of articles 
and products imported free of duty from the country of the higher 
export duty would be dealt wdth under Part 2 (b). 

(/) Working of Imiperial Preference. In respect of articles on either 
schedule referred to in Part 2 (b) of the Formula, the fixing of Imperial 
Preferential rates would be subject to agreement between India and 
Burma. In respect of all other articles Part 2 imposes no restriction. 

Finally, the whole Formula is designed to impose the minimum of inter- 
ference with the fiscal freedom of either country consistent with the fulfil- 
ment of the main principle. 

VI. — Certificates of Origin, 

Part 2 (a) of the Formula provides that if the rate of Import Duty on 
any article, other than an indigenous article, is altered by either country, 
such rules may be made by the country of the higher tariff as may be 
necessary to provide for the payment of the due rate of Import Duty on 
such articles re-exported from the country of the lower tariff. In order 
to distinguish between re-exported and indigenous articles for this purpose 
it would be necessary to adopt some device, e,g. for the importer to "furnish 
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,a Certificate of Origin of , -tlie article in . question.. In an Annexure to , this 
Memorandum I liave discussed possible , alternatives to procediir© , bj, 
Certifica.tes of Origin. I have arrived at the conclusion that no, other 
• altemiative would be satisfactory, and that the possible inconven.ienee' o^f the 
,syst€in of certificates ■would present no serious obstacle to the fulfilment 
of the proposal to maintain the existing trade relations.” 

VII . — Coinparaiive Bargaining Power of the tivo c-ountries. 

Although it is suggested that in (practice there should be no insuperable 
difficulty in defining satisfactorily the existing fiscal relatioiiship •wiiicli it 
is desired to preserve between India and Burma, pending the conclusion 
of a Trade Agreement between the two countries, it is by no means certain 
that it will be found possible to conclude an Agreement avliich will be 
satisfactory to both parties. The success of any negotiations must deipend 
to a large extent on that intangible factor goodwill ” and not merely on 
the respective bargaining powers of the two countries. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the goodwill of neither country will be strained by the act of 

Separation but there is no point in being blind to the possibility of this 

not being the case. 

In considering the respective bargaining powers of India and Burma 
there can be no doubt that the whip hand lies with the larger country. 
Taking the average figures of recent years, it will be seen that of Burma’s 
Exports 4S per cent, go to India, while of India’s Exports the proportion 

which goes io Burma is no moro than 5 per cent. Prima facie therefore 

India is much less dependent on the Burma market than Burma is on the 
Indian. If we take the rupee value of exports from both countries it will 
be seen that, if Eice be excluded, Burma’s Exports to India amount to 
about Rs.l6 crores per annum and India’s to Burma to about Es.12' crores 
per annum. On this basis it might be argued that if it could he assumed 
that India would not in any event want to tax Burma rice the bargaining 
powers of the two countries are fairly evenly balanced. Indeed, in any 
such bargain, the deciding factor is Eice — the crop on which it is estimated 
60 per cent, of the population of Burma directly depend for their livelihood 
and prosperity. The total Rice production of India, excluding Burma, 
varies between 22 and 28 million tons per annum. Burma’s annual exports 
of Rice to India have in recent years varied between 900,000 and 1,300,000 
tons per annum. So long as Burma has been part of India, India has not 
hesitated to take annually from Burma all but a few thousand tons of the 
country’s requirements of rice in excess of its ov/n production. India has 
gone even further than this, for, thanks to its call on Burma rice, it has 
been able to export Patna rice in larger quantities than the total of its 
imports of foreign rice from other countries than Burma. With Burma 
no longer Indian territory, it may be that India’s rice policy will change, 
'No great expansion would be needed to increase India’s own production 
from 22/28,000,000 tons by the 1,000,000 tons now imported from Burma. 
It is always difficult to say with certainty who would pay an import duty 
on any particular article. Ultimately the tendency is for it to be 
recovered from the consumer. If an import duty on Burma rice imported 
into India were to raise the price of rice in India, this would provide the 
encouragement needed to agriculturalists to produce the extra million tons. 
At present the world’s production of rice is slightly ahead of consumption. 
In these circumstances,, it might hot be possible^ for the seller of Burma rice 
in India to recover the duty in his price, in which case India might welcome 
the opportunity to impose such a duty and be assisted in getting the 
support of the Legislature by , the jexpectatio-n that its burden would fall 
on the Burma agriculturalist# 
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So loiigj therefore, as there can be any possibility of Burma rice becoming 
vulnerable to an Indian import duty, and in to-day’s conditions it would be 
so, the balance of bargaining power in negotiations for a Trade Agreement 
will oe heaviljr with India. It is true that it is proposed to give Burma 
the power to restrict immigration of Indian Labour, and that this power 
will be available for use as a bargaining counter whether Indian Labour 
is an item for inclusion in the Trade Agreement or in a separate ad hoc 
Convention. But it ^ would be dangerous to assume that this power will 
be entirelj^ and only in Burma’s hands. As a weapon, it maj’’ be two-edged. 
One of the main reasons for the employment of Indians in Burma hitherto 
has been that Indians are, in many of the tasks on which they are employed, 
more efficient than Burmans. 

Following upon riots between BiirmaBs and Indians in May, 1930, an 
agreement was drawm up whereby 50 per cent, of the stevedore labour in 
the Port of Rangoon was to be allotted to Burmese labour gangs, where 
it had formerly been almost entirely Indian. E»ven now, when Burmese 
labour has had three-and-a-half years of training and experience, its out- 
turn of .work is so much below that of Indians that shipping companies 
have to pay to their stevedores when Burmese labour is employed 20 to 25 
per cent, more than they pay when the labour employed is Indian. In the 
wdiarf labour of the Port, which is more arduous than stevedore 'work, the 
Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon have given a trial in the last few 
years to Burmese labour. After a reasonable period of trial it was estimated 
that the Burmese gangs, employed as ‘‘ casual labour,” had turned out 
45 per cent, less w-ork than Indian gangs. A further year’s trial was under- 
taken wdth Burmese gangs on continuous employment. Careful records of 
the results w'ere kept and it -was found that their outturn of work was 
still 45 per cent, less than that of Indians under similar conditions. 

The effect therefore of employing Burmans in the work of the Port of 
Rangoon has been very considerably to increase the cost of handling cargo, 
and it is logical to assume that this extra cost is, and in normal times will 
continue to be, borne by Burma — by the consumer in the case of imports 
and by the producer in the case of exports. Even the present degree of 
reduction, therefore, and certainly any further reduction of the quota of 
Indian labour in Rangoon, are not matters to the disadvantage of India 
only. 

Further, there are certain classes of work for which training is necessary, 
and in which few Burmans have so far sought employment. These include 
river engineering works and maintenance, river survey, and work as crews 
of inland steam vessels. There is also a class of specialised labour known 
as “ busta ” coolies, who arc employed in the shipment of bagged cargo. 
Burma’s exports of rice, all of which is packed and shipped in gunny bags, 
are handled' at the rice mills by this class of labour. These are all instances 
of work for w'hich in present conditions Indians are indispensable. It may 
be accepted that no future Burma Government Avould restrict the entry 
of these classes of Indian labour into Burma, but if for any reason India 
were to prohibit their emigration, the effect would be seriously to hold up 
the business of the Forts of Burma. 

VIII.— Possibility of India and Burma noi being able to came to an 
Agreement satisfactory to both Parties. 

If the arguments in the foregoing Section are accepted, it follows that 
in any negotiations for a Trade Agreement, Burma may find itself in the 
position of having to accept terms which in themselves put Burma at a 
disadvantage; or alternatively of having to hold up the eonclusion of the 
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Agreement. If, therefore, the Joint Committee deckle to recommend the 
Separation of Burma from India politically, I woiiid respectfully urge that 
they not endorse the vital need for not breaking the internal econoniie 
connection of the two countries, but also recommend that Parliament accept 
the responsibility of ensuring that any Trade Agreement wliieli may^ be 
negotiated between them will be fair to both parties. Whether this object 
could be best achieved by the inclusion of special provisions in the Constitu- 
tion Act, or by granting a right of appeal hy either party to the Privy 
Council or by some other means is a matter of constitutional practice which 
I am nob qualified to judge, and which I confidently commend to the 
wisdom of the Joint Committee and Parliament. 

ANNEXURE. 

CEETmCATES OP OlUGIN. 

Ill Section YI of the Memorandum it is stated that if there is to be free 
trade between India and Burma in indigenous articles, it wdll be necessary 
to be able to distinguish indigenous from re-exported articles. Wherever a 
similar necessity has arisen from the adoption of a system of preferential 
tariffs, I understand that the device usually employed is that of Certificates 
of Origin. Before resorting to this procedure the Governments of India 
and Burma will no doubt wish to consider whether there is any simpler 
method of attaining the object in view in the case of India-Burma trade. 

One suggestion is that there might be a provision on the lines that, subject 
to the proviso to Part 1 of the Formula, 

there shall be free trade between India and Burma in all articles except 
those on which there are, in respect of imports from other countries, 
different rates of duty in India from those prevailing in Burma; on 
such articles imports into the country of the higher tariff shall be subject 
to duty at a rate equivalent to the difference between the rates of duty 
in force in the tivo countries. 

The differential rate of duty .would, under this provision, apply equally to 
indigenous and re-exported articles. Taking, for the purpose of argument 
by a particular case, the instance of rice, it would be possible under this 
proposal for India to put -a Customs Duty on imports of non-Burma rice into 
India in w^hich event the same rate of duty would automatically become 
applicable to imports of Burma rice into India. This is precisely the kind 
of situation which it is desired to avoid. This duty differential suggestion 
would, therefore, not -act satisfactorily in the case of increases in duty or 
of the imposition of a duty w’-here none formerly existed. To confine the 
operation of the proposal to cases of reduction of duty by either country 
would clearly not fulfil its object since Certificates of Origin would still be 
necessary in the cases of increases of duty. 

There would, moreover, seem likely in practice to be a further objection. 
Customs Duties in India at the present date are subject to a surcharge of 
25 per cent, imp-osed in September, 1931. At the time of its imposition it 
w^as stated by the Government of India that this increase in the Customs 
Duties was made by way of surcharge because it was intended to be tem- 
porary, to be removed as soon as the revenue position permits. The sur- 
charges are still in force >at the present date and indications suggest the 
possibility that the revenue position will not permit their removal for some 
time to come. If therefore it is decided to separate Burma it is possible 
that these surcharges will still be in force at the date of Separation. If, 
after Separation, Burma were in a position to remove these surcharges 
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before India could do so it would obviously be unfair to Burma if in ful- 
filling tbe assurance wliicb was mad© by the Government of India to tbe 
public at tbe time of tlie imposition of the surcbarges, tbe effect of tbeir 
removal were to be that Burma’s indigenous articles were to become subject 
on their importation into India to duty at a rate equivalent to tbe sur- 
cbarge which Burma bad removed. On tbe other hand to take the sub- 
stantive rat© of Custoitis Duty (after deducting the surcharge) as the rate 
from which reductions would operate for the purpose of this suggestion 
would be no remedy, for the need for Certificates of Origin would again arise 
as soon as the surcharge was removed by one but not the other country and 
tbe object of tbe suggestion would thus be destroyed. 

It would, therefore, seem that this suggestion does not offer a satisfactory 
method of avoiding the use of Certificates of Origin, nor am I aware of any 
other metliod of doing so other than a complete Customs Union in w-liicb 
rates of import duty would remain tbe same in Burma as in India. But 
this would in itself preclude one of the main benefits to be expected from 
Separation. Moreover, I suggest that there is, in these times, no serious 
practical objection to the use of Certificates of Origin. With the extension 
of Imperial Preference this procedure is becoming daily more and more 
common and offers no real difficulty which could not be overcome in the case 
of Indo-Bnrma trade. In any case, the possibility of inconvenience which, 
the use of Certificates of Origin may sometimes involve does not seem to 
constitute an obstacle to the principle underlying the proposal to maintain 
the existing trade relations ” between India and Burma. I suggest, 
therefore, that it may safely be left to the Governments of India and Burma 
to make rules for the use of Certificates of Origin, or for any other method 
they may agree upon, in accordance with Part 2 (a) of the suggested 
Formula. 
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“ B” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on the 
Burma White Paper Proposals 

The vie.ws of the European Community in Burma on certain of the matters 
which arise from the “ Scheme of Constitutional Reform in Burma if 
Separated from India ” were expressed by me in the Discussions with the 
Committee. These notes are supplementary. 

Proposal 25, 

This Proposal deals wdth the selection of Members of the Senate, half 
by election by the Lower House and half by nomination by the Governor. 
Although the object of this method is to make “ the "Upper Chamber as far 
as possible fully representative of the interests of different sections of the 
population,”* it would be unfortunate if the result of elections by members 
of the Lower House were that the Minorities had to rely entirely on the 
Governor’s nomination to give them their due representation in the Upper 
House. In the minds of political Burmans there is a distinction between 
elected and nominated members of the Legislature. They regard the 
latter merely as creatures obliged to follow tbe dictates of the authority 
which nominated them, with none of the freedom of elected members in 
speech and vote. If, therefore, the Minorities have to rely entirely on 
nomination for their representation in the Senate the composition of the 
House will be a constant reminder and exaggeration of the depth of the 
ax^parent gulf between the Majority and Minority Communities. This 
would be the more regrettable because in fact the real gulf is neither wide 
nor deep. The .peace and prosperity of Burma and all its people is the 
common interest of ail communities. It is important therefore that the 
Minorities should return some of the elected members, but there is only 
one method of election which would reasonably enable them to do so, namely, 
the method of the “ single transferable vote.” I would suggest there- 
fore that it should be xorescribed in the Constitution Act that this shall 
be the method by which the indirect election to the Upper House should 
proceed. . . , , 

I suggest also that the Governor’s Instructions should direct him to use 
his power of nomination first to redress any inequalities which may have 
resulted from the indirect election of the elected half of the House, and 
then to fill the remaining seats "with men whose qualifications may be of 
])articular value to the Senate. 

Proposal 27, 

This Proposal deals wdth the procedure for filling Casual Yacancies in 
the Senate. It provides that if the seat of a Senator becomes vacant it 
shall be filled by election if lie were an elected member or by nomination 
if he were nominated. If the vacant seat is that of an elected member there 
is no method of election, either by the single transferable vote or other- 
wise, w’hicli could result in the return of a Minority representative, unless 
he were the choice of the Majority community in the Lower House. This 
would clearly he unfair to a Minority community if the member whose 
seat becomes vacant were their reiiresentatxve. It would obviously not 
be possible to confine the .power of electing a member to the vacant seat 
to those members who had elected the vacating Senator, since it .would 
not be x^ossibie to say with certainty who those electors were. I suggest 
therefore that ail Casual Yacancies should be filled by nomination and 
that the member so nominated should hold his seat for so long as the 

See footnote to p. 71 of Record IV (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33 (Volume III)). 
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Yacating member would iiave held ,liis bad be not, vacated it. In sucli 
cases if it were an elected seat which bad become vacant the new member 
would retire when bis predecessor .would have retired under Proposal 28, 
and the seat would then become open again to election in the ordinary 
course of rotation. 


Proposal 28. 

In any iiietliod by which members are retired by chance and their 
successors are elected by design thei’e is an inherent improbability that the 
balance of representation will remain undisturbed. Under Proposal 28 one- 
quarter of the Senators will retire every two years, notninated members 
after the first and third two years and elected members after the second 
and fourth. Since the selection of the individual Senators for retire- 
ment is to be on the result of a ballot, the chances are against the propor- 
tion of Minority to Majority representatives being the same among the 
retiring quota as in the whole House from which they are retiring. It 
follows that after each rotational by-election either the Majority or Minority 
communities are likely to find themselves with one or more fewer repre- 
sentatives in the House than they had previously.* It wmuld not be possible 
for the Governor to restore the balance until a nominated portion of the 
House retires two years latex, and even then he might be able to do so only 
at the expense of depriving the House of some specially qualified Senator 
who would otherwise have been renominated. 

I suggest that it would be possible to get over this difficulty by retiring 
some nominated and some elected members in each quarter j say, for example, 
in a House of 36 Members, retiring five nominated and four elected after 
the first and third two years, and four nominated and five elected after the 


* E.G. In Houses of 133 Mem- 
bers (Lower) and 36 (Upper) the 
quota for original elections to the 
IJpper House would be ... 

and, with a total Minority repre- 
sentation in the Lower House of, 
say, 34 Members, the maximum 
total number of elected seats ob- 
tainable by Minorities in the 
Upper House woald be ... 


133 + 1 
18 1 


m , 

19 


7 '05, or 8 votes. 


by-elections the 


In rotational 
quota would be 

and the seats obtainable by the 
Minorities would be 


34 

8 


4 seats. 


133 4* 1 
9 4-1 


= 13*4 or 14 votes. 


:U 

14 


= 2 seats. 


Therefore if the original ballot for the retirement of the first nine elected 
members were to result in retiring more or less than two Minority members 
(and the chances are four to one against retiring exactly two), the by- 
election (by the system of the Single Transferable Vote, which alone can 
ensure the return of any Minority member at all) must in one period result 
in a loss of a seat or seats to either the Majority or Minority communities 
followed by a reversal of the inequality four years later. Even if the 
Governor in the intervening two year period redressed the inequality by 
nomination, the history of the Upper House would be one of constant altera- 
tion in the balance of Majority and Minority representation, a situation 
which would be none the more satisfactory for the possibility of foreseeing 
with reasonable certainty what the balance would be at any particular time 
in the future. 
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second and fourtli two years. By this means the Governor could redress 
immediately after each hy-election any inequality which might have resulted 
from it, and I suggest that his Instructions should direct him to do so. 

Proposal 29. 

For the reasons reproduced in? Sections V-VII of Appendix III of 
Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume II, pp. 75-87, the Burma Chamber of Conmierce claims 13 
and the Burma British Association 12 of the seats of the Lower House of 
132 members, or, say, 10 per cent. 

I would also invite the attention of the Joint Committee to the support 
of these claims which is afforded by the Secretary of State’s Memorandum 
published in Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform (Seission 1933-34), Volume II, p. 9. 

1. The Table on p. 12 of this Volume summarising the position in respect 
of Communal rex)resentation, gives the impression that the European Com- 
munity hold only four seats in the present Lower, House in Burma. The 
Table, however, takes no account of the nominated members in the House. 
To omit these is to give credence to the erroneous impression held in some 
quarters in Burma that the purpose of nominating members is to add under 
another name to the strength of the Official Bloc and that these memhers 
are not as free to speak and vote as elected members. There are seven 
of these nominated members and as the Secretary of State points out'^ they 
‘‘have hitherto included almost invariably since 1922 three European 
Members.” The effective non-official European representation in the present 
Burma Council i-s therefore not four hut seven seats. This fact is further 
recognised in Table B in Appendix I of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 32. 

2. The European Community in Burma claim parallel treatment to that 
accorded in the Communal award to Europeans in Bengal, viz., 10 per cent, 
of the total seats in the Lower House. In support of this claim I would 
refer the Committee to the Secretary of State’s statement in paragraph 
27 (iv) of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume JI, p. 21, to the effect that “ the position and 
importance of the European non-official community in Burma is more nearly 
comparable to that in Bengal (or Bombay, where there is nearly ae high a 
proportion of general seats allotted), than to that in any other Province.” 

3. When calculating the representation which should be given to Minori- 
ties it is difficult to as>sess the extent to which the Karens should be 
regarded as a Minority Community. The point is discussed in the Memo- 
randa of the Burma British Associationt and the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce:!: and the conclusion arrived at is that “ we must regard the 
Burmese and Karens together as the real Majority interest, and the Euro- 
peans, Indians, Anglo-Indians and Chinese as the true Minorities.” 

In support of this conclusion I would invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the Karen delegate’s own letter § of 21st September, 1933, to tb© 
Reforms Secretary to the Government of Burma where he summarises his 
views on that Government’s proposals for the distribution of seats in the 
Lo'Wer House, in these words: “ This summary clearly indicates the majority 

^"Paragraph 27 (iv) of his Alemoranduni, Record Al (lij (Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 21. 

t Paragraph 3 of Record Al (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 10. 

I Paragraph 7, Record Al (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 13. 

§ Paragraph 7, Record Al (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform, Session 1933-34) j Volume 11, p. 13. 
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of the Burmans in the Coimcilj ■ and there appears to he no, fear when the 
percenta.ge of the Minority representation is only 3t>.. The BiirinaBs and 
' Karens, hei'ng. true sons of the. soil, can easily hold the reins, in their hands.'^ 

This statement justifies the apprehension that, in the consideration of 
,'any legislation adversely affecting the non-indigenons Minorities in Burma, 
those Minorities could not safely look to the Karen Members for support. 

4 . The Burma Chamber of Commerce* calls attention to the large amount 
,,of British capital i,nvested in. Burma, and the Secretary of Statef points 
out that ‘‘a considerable portion of the .wealth of the country is derived 
from the enterprise of a comparatively few, but highly important, com- 
mercial and industrial organisations He concludes that these interests 
must be given adequate representation. “ It is not enough that they should 
merely be able to give expert advice to the majority on matters in which 
their constituents at least will have little or no experience and no conscious 
concern, the representatives of commerce and industry in such conditions 
need to he given sufiicient voting strength to ensure that their advice is, 
at any rate listened to with attention.” 

I endorse this Conclusion, hut regret that the representation at present 
proposed for the European Community is inadequate for the fulfilment of 
this object. 

5. The present and proposed distribution of seats in the Lower House in 
Burma may be summarised as follows : 


Non-Official Europeans 

No. of Total 
seats. House. 

Per- 

centage 

Present 

7 

103 

6-8 

Proposed by Government of Burma ... 

7 

132 

.5-3 

Proposed by Secretary of State 

8 133 

6-0 


To see the real position in its proper perspective the Official Bloc of 16 
members should be excluded from these calculations. The comparative 
figures are then as follows: 

No. of Total Per- 

seats. House centage. 

(excl. Official 
Bloc from 
present House). 

Non-Official Europeans 

Present 7 87 S'O 

Proposed by Government of Burma ... 7 132 5-3 

Proposed by Secretary of State 8 133 6*0 

JSTot only therefore is it proposed to reduce the effective representation of 
the European community below the present level, but in the process the 
Europeans, in common with the other Minorities, are -also to lose the pro- 
tection hitherto afforded by the existence of the Official Bloc. 

6. The European Community have from the beginning realised that 
differences of opinion might exist as to the exact extent to which their 
representation should be increased in the new Lower House, but have con- 
fidently assumed that there could he no question of reducing it below its 
present level. It is not surprising therefore that the present pro- 
posals have been received by the Europeans in Burma with profound dis- 
satisfaction and apprehension, 

* Para 20 of Record A 1 (II) (Joint Committee on Indi an Cons titut i onal 
Eetorm, Session 1933-34), Yolume 11, p. 16. 

t Barsu ^ (ii) of Committee on Indian Consti- 

tutional Reform, Session 1933-34), Yolume II, p. 22. 
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To do no luore than avoid -a reduction of their present degree of represen- 
tation they should have 8 per cent of the seats in the new House of 133, 
or 11 seats. In addition, having regard to the abolition of the Official Bloc/ 
the relative importance of the European Commercial interests, the close 
analogy between the position of Europeans in Burma and in Bengal, the 
doubtful practicability of looking on the Karen vote as a Minority vote, 
the need for a steadying element in the Lower House, and the greater weight 
to be attached to all these considerations if Burma is to be separated, I 
submit that there are sound grounds for giving further weightage to 
European representation in Burma, and that there should accordingly he 
reserved to European interests 10 per cent, of the total seats in the House.® 

Proposal 38. 

This Proposal is to provide in the Act that among other matters (c) the 
method of election of representatives of minorities and other interests ” 
will be regulated by Orders in Council. While the European Community 
in Burma appreciate the theoretical objections to Communal Electorates, 
the position in Burma is that so long as the Majority Communities deny 
the existence of the Minorities and therefore any obligation to protect their 
interests, just so long will it be necessary for the Minority communities 
to assert that their interests do exist and must he protected by Communal 
Electorates. It is to be hoped that experience of self-government in action 
in Burma will satisfy the Minorities that they can safely forego the Com- 
munal electorates which at this stage they consider necessary for their 
protection. But I would request the Joint Committee to endorse the 
principle to which expression was given by the Indian Statutory Com- 
missiont that the decision in this matter must rest wdth the Minorities 
themselves in the light of the treatment which they have been accorded by 
the Majority, and that the Act should provide that no change in the 
method of election of representatives of Minorities and other interests 
should be made in the future without the consent of the Minorities and 
inteirests concerned. 

Proposal 47. 

Ill ox'der to preserve the complete independence of the High Court from 
the Legislature, I suggest that the salaries and pensions of judges' of the 
High Court should not be open to discussion in the Legislature. As 
proposed at present in para, (iv) of Proposal 47, the salaries and peBsions 
of judges will not be submitted to the vote of either Chamber but will be 
open to discussion in both Chambers. I suggest that there is no advantage 
to be gained bj’ allowing discussion of this subject. If it were to be 
suggested that the Legislature in the interests of economy should be allowed 
to discuss the salaries and pensions of judges with the object of recommend- 
ing a reduction in the salary of any or all of them, such a recommendation 
would cut across Proposal 75 under -which a judge is to be assured that his 
salary will not be ireduced during his tenure of office. Some economy could 
no doubt be achieved by reducing the number of judges but the criterion 
for the desirability of so doing %v<Juld be the amount of work requiring to 

® As the Burma Chamber of Commerce points out in paragraph 21 of their 
Memorandum of llecord A 1 (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 84, the apportionment of 
these seats between General constituencies and Special Interests is a matter 
of minor importance. On the analogy of Bengal, a suitable allocation wmuld 
he in the ratio of six General to seven Special. 

t Vol. II, paragraph 95, of Report of Indian Statutory Commission. 
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■be done by tbe High Court, rather tban the cost, of ,tlie judges’ salaries.,. If 
such a reduction were consideired necessary, there would appear to be more 
suitable channels for aciiieving- it, than by way of discussion of judges’ 
salaries in the Legislature. With, the close relations which it is hoped the' 
Governor will have with his Ministers' the latter should have no difficulty 
in acquainting him lyith their views in a matter of this kind. 

There appears to be no advantage in the discussion of judges’ salaries 
which can go any distance towards outw^eighing the disadvantages of 
allowing the Legislatinre to affect in any way the adiniiiistration. of the 
High Court. I suggest therefore that the salaries and pensions of judges 
of the High Court should be classed with the salary and allowance of the 
Governor as matters which will neither be submitted to the vote of either 
Chamber nor be open to discussion by the Legislature. 

Proposals 58, 69, 60, 61, 62. 

A separate Memotrandum on these Proposals will be submitted. 

Proposal 68. 

This Proposal concerns the Constitution of a Statutory Railway Board 
in Burma. The suggestions which I put forward on behalf of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce will be found to be to a large extent in accord 
with those of the Secretary of State as published in Record A2 (II) (Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34). The 
chief x^oint of difference between them is that in tbe interests of efficiency 
the Burma Chamber prefers a board of six to a Board of eight as pro- 
posed by the Secretary of State. Although the Burma Railways is a 
big business, it is homogeneous in nature, not requiring great diversity 
of experience. Further, there is, undoubtedly, a limited field from which 
to select suitable men to, serve on the Board, especially since it is pro- 
posed, rightly in my opinion, to exclude all iMembers of either House of 
the Legislature. 

A provision in the India scheme has been adopted iin the Burma 
proposals, namely, that no person who in Ms personal capacity or as 
a manager of a company is interested in a Railway Contract -will be 
eligible for membership of tbe Board. The principle "is unexceptionable, 
and in India, where the field of selection of members is almost unlimited,,- 
tbe proposal is no doubt entirely practical. In Burma, however, the 
field is so small that application of this provision is likely to result in 
depriving the^ Board of some of the otherwise most suitable candidates 
for membership. I suggest, therefore, that the object of the provision 
would be satisfactorily met in Burma by excluding any member of the 
Board who is in his personal or business capacity interested in any of 
tbe Railway contracts from tbe discussion and decision o-n tbe contract 
in question. 

Proposal 74. 

Under this Proposal, wbicb deals witb tbe qualifications for appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice or Judge of the High Court, tbe provisions of 
Section 101 (4) of the Government of India Act of 1919 are to be 
abrogated. 

I have received a cable from these Associations expressing the view 
that Burma is not yet ready for a judiciary containing no judge drawn 
from the Civil Service., They suggest therefore that the substance of 
Section 101 (4) of the present Act should be re-enacted, except that 
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the minimum percentage of Civilian Judges should he reduced from one- 
third to one-quarter; and that in particular eligibility for the Chief 
Justiceship should be confined to judges who have previously been 
practising 'barristers or legal practitioners. 

The latter point is of the utmost importance. The chief value of 
Civilian Judges lies in their experience on the criminal side. The Chief 
Justice presides over the First Appeal Bench. He has also to control 
the administration of justice throughout Burma. It is very necessary 
therefore that he should he a trained lawyer, skilled in Civil Law. The 
Civilian Judge is not normally ■well-grounded in such law. 

It might be argued that Proposal 74 is designed to allow the best 
man to be appointed as Chief Justice. It might, however, he inconvenient 
in practice to pass over a Civilian Judge for promotion to the Chief 
Justiceship if he were in length of service the next senior judge. It 
would be more satisfactory to recognise this position in the Act, and to 
prescribe that only a judge who has been a practising barrister or legal 
practitioner will be eligible to be Chief Justice. 






“ C ” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on Represen- 
tation of Burma in the Indian Federal Legislature in 
the event of Burma being included in the Federation 


As regards ilie representatioii of Burma in tlie Federal Legislature 
(in the event of Burma being included in the Indian Federation) I would 
suggest. , that, ■ " 

in the Council of State 

(1) eight Seats should be allotted to Burma ; 

(2) the number of nomProvincial CommunaP seats should be 
increased from 10 to 11 ; 

(3) of the non-Provincial Communal seats eight (instead of seven) 
shoiild be reserved for Europeans. This will generally enable Burma 
Europeans to secure the election of their choice to one of the European 
seats. 

in the Federal Assembly 

I would suggest increasing the total number of scats so as to 
allow of the allotment of 15 seats to Burma. One of these scats 
should be reserved for the Burma European Community and one for 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

Although it would be possible to find grounds, such as Burma^s con- 
tributions to the Central Revenues, t for granting to Burma larger repre- 
sentation in the Federal Legislature, the above is in accordance .with 
the claim registered by the European Representative at the Third Indian 
Round Table Conference, and in the circumstances is regarded by the 
European community in Burma as adequate. 


"" Appendix 1, p. 88, of the Indian White Paper, 
t Indian Statutory Commission Report, Voi. II, Table on p. 230. 





“D” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on Dis- 
crimination in and against Burma if 
Separated from India 

Vide: —-(a) Protjosals to 62, Burma White Paper, page 5S, Volume III 
(Joint Comiiiittee on Indian Constitutional Beform, Session 1932-33). 

Memormidum hy the Secretary of State for India, page 1297, 
J‘ olume II B (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform, Session 

1932-33).. V' 

(c) Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on Biscrhnmation 
in Burma, Ptecord A. 2 (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 103). 


Part I. — Discrimination as between Burma and tbe United .‘Kingdom. 
Part II. — Discrimination as between Burma and India. 

(a) Provisions in tbe Burma Constitution Act. 

(h) Provisions in tbe India Constitution Act. 


Pabt I. 

Discrimination as between Burma and the United Kingdom. 

1. It is proposed to apply tbe provisions of paragraphs 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 
tbe Memorandum by tbe Secretary of State for India, page 1297, 
Volume II i (Joint Committee ‘on Indian Constitutional Beform, Session 
1932-33) totidem verbis to Burma. The Memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for India, page 1297, Volume II B (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Beform, Session 1932-33), supersedes tbe Burma Proposals 
58, 59 and 61 by including and expanding them, Tbe comments in this 
section of the Memorandum therefore refer to tbe Memorandum by tbe 
Secretary of State for India, page 1297, Volume 11 B (Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33), rather than to tbe 
Burma White Paper Proposals [page 53, Volume III, Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Beform (Session 1932-33)], tbe words Burma ” 
and ‘‘ Burmaii being read for “ India (or British India ^’) and 

Indian.” ■ ' ' ' *v , 

2. Tbe iMemorandum by tbe Secretary of State for India, page 1297, 
Volume II B (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform, Session 
1932-33), explains many points which were not altogether clear in the 
original Proposals. Tbe proposals, speaking generally, are, in the opinion 
of tbe European community in Burma, as satisfactory as any form of 
constitutional safeguard is likely to be in tbe face of determined attempts 
to circumvent it. So much, however, depends on tbe precise wording in 
which the Bill is framed that final opinion must be reserved until a draft 
of the Bill itself is obtainable. I would respectfully express tbe hope that 
a-dequate time will be available for tbe examination of tbe Bill. 

3. In tbe meantime, in tbe hope that they may be of assistance to the 
Joint Committee, I venture to offer tbe following comments. Some of them 
refer to matters of principle. Tbe remainder are largely drafting matters. 
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I take tlie paragraphs of the Memoranduni by the Sccreiary -of State 
for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constini- 
tional Reform (Session 1932-33)] in rnimerical order: — 

4. Faragmphs 1 and 2 call for no comment. 

o. Faragraph 3 (i). — General Declaration as to British Subjects: A list 
of Disabilities and a list of Prohibited Grounds of disability are giren in 
this sub-paragraph. Both lists differ from those given in 3 Ci) (h) vliieh 
deals ivitli British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, i presume 
that this is not intentional. I suggest it is important tiiat these lists 
should be uniform. To make them so the list of Prohibited Grounds in 
3 (i) should include Residence, Duration of Residence, Language, and 
Domicile. Continuity ox Residence is not covered and should be added. 
A full list of Frohihited Grounds in respect of Subjects, in paragraphs 3 (i) 
and (ii) (5), would then he 

Domicile. 

Residence. 

Duration or Continuity of Residence. 

Race. 

Religion. 

Descent. 

' Caste. 

Colour. 

Language or Place of Birth. 

6. As regards Disabilities ^ Taxation, Travel and Residence, the right 
to make and enforce Contracts,” ‘‘ the holding of Property ” should be 
added to 3 (i). The full list of Disabilities in these two paragraphs would 
then be as set out in 3 (ii) (b) after adding the right to make and enforce 
■Contracts.” 

7. The corresponding lists in resi:>ect of Companies are dealt with in the 
reference in this Memorandum to paragraph 3 (iii). 

8. Paragraph 3 (ii). — British Subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom: 
Subject to the comments which I make in paragraphs 32 to 36 of this 
Memorandum* and to any criticism which may be necessary when the 

special form of protection ” referred to in 3 (ii) (6) is formulated, the 
principle embodied in this clause is satisfactory. 

9. I would suggest that the matters in respect of which protection is to 
be provided should be termed Civil Rights” generally, the specific cases 
of Taxation, Travel, and Residence, etc., being expressed as examples, and 
that the right to make and enforce contracts should be added to the 
.examples.. 

I have suggested that the prohibited grounds should be the same as the 
list given in the comments above on 3 (i). 

10. Paragraph 3 (Hi). — Companies ineoiporaied in the United Kingdom^ 
hut trading in Burma: Taxation is the only disability specified in this 
paragraph, but it is assumed (and it is suggested that it he made clear) 

* Where I suggest the extension of the protection of paras. 3 (ii) to (v) 
of the memorandum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, 
Volume II B. Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1932-38)] to all British subjects domiciled in parts of the British Empire 
which do not discriminate against Burma. 


! 
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that all the Civil Rights referred to in the comments above on 3 (ii) (h) 
are included, in so far as they are applicable in the case of Companies. 

11. There are two other points calling for comment: — ’ 

(a) The paragraph refers to trading in India: it does not cover 

trading mt/i India (or Burma). Burma Proposal 59 protected IJnited | ji 

Kingdom British subjects in respect of certain specified rights among '!!| 

w^hich was the right ‘"‘to carry on any trade or business in, or with 

the inhabitants of, Burma.’’ I presume fro*m this and from the 

Secretary of State’s answer to Q. 15, '634* that Companies trading iviih ' 

Burma are protected as ivell as Companies trading in Burma. ; 

(b) It is difficult and therefore presumably dangerous to specify all | 

the grounds of discrimination against a Company which are to be ! 

prohibited. As it stands, however, the proposal of this sub-paragraph I, 

leaves room for evasion by basing disabilities on the size of a Company’s | 

capital or on the currency in which it is expressed, or on the situation I 

of its registered office, or on some disability attaching to its debenture I' 

holders. If these grounds are added the list in this sub-paragraph 

would be extended to include: v ; 

the Place of Incorporation “j j ' 

the Situation of the Registered 'Office 
the Amount of Capital 

the Currency in which the Capital is expressed 
or the 

Domicile. 

Residence. 

Duration or Continuity of Residence. 

Race. 

Religion. 

Descent. 

, Caste. 

Colour. 

Language or Place of Birth 

of its Directors, Shareholders, Debenture Holders, Agents or Servants. 

12. Fara 3 (ii;). — Companies incorporated in Burma: Colour and Con- 
tinuity of Residence and a reference to Debenture Holders would need to be 
added to this paragraph to complete the list of grounds referred to in above 
comments on 3 (iii). 

13. This proposal deals with Companies “ which are or may hereafter be 
incorporated. ” Provision appears also to be necessary to pi'event legislation 
prohibiting the incorporation of a Company absolutely or except in conditions 
which would be contrary to the spirit of these proposals. 

14. There >is a further serious difficulty about this proposal. It is, I under- 
stand, intended to protect a Company against certain disabilities if, for 

* Q. 15,634. Mr. JaajaB^r: ‘‘You make no distinction throughout your 
Memorandum, Secretary of State, as regards bodies which were 
trading with India at the date of the Constitution Act but which 
were not resident in India nor had establishments there. You 
make no distinction between bodies which were trading and had 
residence and establishments and those wjiicli were merely trading 
but who had no residence and no establishments? ” 

Secretary of State: “No; and I do not think you can make 
any distinction of that kind.” [Page 1330, Volume II B, Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33).] 


y of the Company. 
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example, : its shareholders are United Kingdom British subjects. As the, pro- 
posal is worded it is the United. Kingdom British subject and not the Coiii- 
pany itself which gets the benefits of the ipso facto provision. If there were 
also among the shareholders British subjects from some part of the. Empire 
other than, the United Kingdom, they presumably would not get the benefit 
of the ipso facto provision, .and therefore the Company woii,ld not receive, 
due protection, 

15. I respectfuily agree with the answer which the Secretary of State gave 
to Question 15,640, [page 13S1, Volume II B, Joint Coiiiiiiittee on Indian 
Constitutional (session 1932-33)] (on a similar but not the same point) that 
in these matters incorj)oration is the only satisfactory test. In this case it 
would follow that the ipso facto provisions should be made available to ail 
Briitsh subjects domiciled in parts of the Empire which do not discriminate 
against Burma.* 

16. I would suggest that the sense of this paragraph, in the case of a 
Company which is or may hereafter be incorporated in Burma, should be : 

Directors, shareholders, debenture holders, agents or servants of a 
Company incorporated in Burma will, subject to the special provisions 
as regards bounties and subsidies of Clause vii (2), be deemed ipso facto 
to comply with any conditions imposed by law on the Company in 
respect to their domicile, residence, duration or continuity of residence, 
race, religion, descent, caste, colour, language or place of birth. 

One of the advantages of such amendment is that the employment of 
foreigners, who are occasionally employed by Burma Companies in technical 
and scientific work, would not involve the Company in any difficulty under 
the terms of this paragraph. 

17. Para. 3 (r ). — Vrowions for lieciprociUj : Proposals 3 (ii), (iii) and (iv) 
deal only with discrimination against United Kingdom British subjects and 
Companies. As regards the principle embodied in the provisions for re- 
ciprocity under this sub-paragraph, I understand that protection by prohibi- 
tion is to be afforded prima facie in all cases but can be withheld or with- 
drawn in respect of any particular disability to which Barmans are made 
liable by law of the United Kingdom. I would suggest that this clause in 
the Act should be so drafted as to make it clear that the onus would be on 
the Government of Burma to justify any such discrimination by a reference 
to a corresponding discrimination of the United Kingdom and that it will 
not be necessary for the Complainant to prove that such discrimination does 
not exist in the United Kingdom. 

18. In order to prevent the possibility of discriminatory legislation being 
based on a mistake of, say, a person exercising delegated powers in the 
United Kingdom, I would suggest that some procedure should be prescribed 
whereby before any discriminatory legislation is introduced the Government 
of Burma should satisfy itself by enquiries through the proper channel as to 
'whether the legislation in the United Kingdom really hears the character 

* The extension of all the proposals of paragraph 3 to British subjects 
domiciled in parts of the Empire which do not discriminate against India 
instead of only to United Kingdom British subjects is discussed in paras. 32 
to 36 of this Memorandum in comments on paragraph a of the Memorandum 
by the Secretary of State for India, [page 1297 Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Eeform (Session 1932-33)]. 
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wliicli tlie Government of Burma alleges it bears. It might be possible to 
obtain a certificate from the United Kingdom either: 

(1) that the discrimination is in order under the law of the United 
Kingdom 

OT 

(2) that it is not so in order. 

In the case of (1) the Government of Burma could legally reciprocate with 
the Jike restrictions on the same grounds, applied generally and not to any 
person or Company in particular. 

19. It is not stated whether ‘‘ reciprocal disabilities ’’ will be applied to 

existing or future persons or Companies ’’ or to future persons or Com- 
panies ” only, but I understand that the latter is intended. I respectfully 
suggest this should be made clear. 

20. Para 3 (vi). — Beservation of Bills: This proposal provides for the com- 
pulsory reservation of Bills which, though apparently not in form, are in 
fact discriminatory. This is a valuable safeguard. The opening words of 
sub-paragraph (vii) (viz., “ The provisions indicated above will be subject 
to tw^o other forms of exception or qualification ”) suggest that no subsidy; 
Bill under 3 (vii) (2) wdll be compulsorily reserved, even if it is the means 
of subjecting one or more of His Majesty’s subjects to unfair discrimina- 
tion.” I understand that this is not intended, and I suggest that it be 
made clear that such Bills are subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (vi). 

21. The word ‘‘ class,” in this sub-paragraph, may be unduly restrictive 
and I would suggest words in substitution to read: ^‘likely to subject to 
unfair discrimination any one or more of His Majesty’s subjects or any class, 
company, partnership or association of His Majesty’s subjects protected by 
these clauses.” 

22. OoThfiscation . — There is one important safeguard which appears to have 
been omitted from paragraph 3 of the Memorandum by Secretary of State 
for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform (Session 1932-33)], and that is protection against confisca- 
tion, The proposals do not deal with the question of confiscation but, in 
answer to Q. 15,769 [page 1347, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)], the Secretary of State remarked 
that it has always been “ assumed that somewhere in the Act there should 
be a Clause prohibiting confiscation, expropriation, and also dealing with 
compensation.” This is both satisfactory and important. I suggest it is 
necessary that the Act should provide clearly that no person shall be de- 
prived of his property unless proper compensation is paid, the amount to be 
ascertained by independent arbitration or judicial proceedings and that the 
expropriation shall not be effective until the full amount of compensation 
has been paid and duly received. 

23. Paragraph 3 {vii). — Exceptions: Exceptions (1) (a), (b) and (c) appear 
to be necessary and unexceptionable. Sub-section (d) saves “ the right to 
legislate in the sense indicated in the provisos to paragraph 122.”* Under 
these provisos no laiv will be deemed to be discriminatory because ; — 

(1) it prohibits the mortgage or sale of agricultural land to a member 
of non-agricultural class, i.e., A class of persons engaged in, or con- 
nected ivitli, agriculture in that area.” 


* Of the Indian White Paper (Cmd. 4268). 
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While I .iiiiclerst.and the same difficulty does not arise i.ii parts^^ o,f India it 
is,' hardly possible to say in Burma, who -does or .who does not belong to .an, 

, agriGultiiral -‘ class.” In the circumstances in which the -rice . crop, . for-,, 
instance, is,. -and for many years has been, financed -in Biirma it is.certainW 
not possible to describe Indian bankers or money lenders as “a class of 
persons not engaged , in or ■ connected with agricu,ltiire in B'urin-a,” and I 
understand ,it is this class of Indian to wh'icli the proposal is generally 
directed, t 

Would an Englishman who has previously been engaged in other pursuits 
and w-ho Avishes to start planting in Burma be a person “belonging” to 
such a ‘ ‘ class ” ? 

Again it Avould seem that mortgages to banks or other commercial lenders 
could be directly prohibited, with one result at least, that the A’aiiie of all 
agricultural land would automatically be reduced. 

The proposal might, further, -authorise the prohibition of a genuine sale 
of agricultural land for building or industrial purposes. 

If the intention of this proposal is not only to permit measures, but also 
to point to a certain kind of measure, for preventing agricultural land in 
Burma from passing into the hands of “ non-indigenous and non-agricui- 
tural ”t oAAmers, it Avould seem that the solution of this important and 
difficult problem lies in some other direction. The disadvantages of the pro- 
posal as it stands appear to outweigh the protblematical advantages. 

Less (but not much less) exception could, perhaps, be taken to provisions 
which would leave the way open to prohibit the transfer of agricultural land 
not to any class but to -any person or association of persons who haA-e not 
in good faith the intention themselves to build on it or cultivate it or turn 
it to industrial use. Even this, being a restriction, would have the effect of 
reducing land values. It is doubtful, moreover, whether this AAmuld be a 
matter of discrimination within the meaning of the memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume 11 B, Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitution Beform (Session 19^-3S)] and whether therefore there 
is any need to specify such a provision as an exception. 

(2) It “ recognises the existence of some right, privilege, or disability 
attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
laAv or custom having the force of law,” 

If the words “ at the date of .Separation ” are added after the Avord 
“ existence ” there can be no objection to this proposal. 

(3) It is declared by the Governor “ to be necessary in the interests of 
the peace and tranquillity of Bui*ma or any part thereof.” 

I presume that the intention is that before any legislation of the kind 
envisaged can be introduced the Governor will formally certify that the 
matter is one of temporary urgency and is necessary in the interests of the 
peace and tranquillity of Burma. 

The history of Burma repeated during the last few years shows that it is 
not difficult to foment a rebellion in Burma. There is no reason to believe 
from consideration of the origin of rebellions in Burma tliat under a respon- 
sible GoA^ernment the country will be any more immune from the danger of 

^ See Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900. 

t Paragraph 10 of the Secretary of State’s Memorandum on Discrimina- 
tion in Burma, published in Becord A 2 [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Beform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 1041. 
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rebellion than under the former, or the present forms of , Government.. If 
the proviso in this paragraph is to find a place in the Act it is calculated to 
eiicourage rehellion or some lesser disorder of the kind, directed perhaps to 
political ends. If, as I understand, the Governor’s administrative powers 
to carry out his special responsibility for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma are unlimited, I suggest there 
is no need for this proviso in the Act. 

24. Fara. Z (vii) (2 ). — Exceptions in regard to Bounties and Suhsidies: 
From the language of paragraphs 3 (iii) and (iv) read with para- 
graph 3 (vii) (2) it is assumed thht the intention is to treat the special 
provisions of the latter paragraph as exceptions from the general prohi- 
bitions against discrimination. It is important that this should he so. It 
is hoped therefore that in giving effect to these general prohihitioiis the 
clauses of the Bill will he so drafted as to cover all cases of discrimination 
by means of or in the matter of bounties or subsidies/ the exceptions 
referred to in 3 (vii) (2) being dealt wdth by way of proviso. 

25. The general principle of this paragraph has for some time past been 
accepted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India of which the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce is a member. The following comments are 
directed towards a clearer appreciation of the details involved in giving 
effect to the principle : — 

(a) It is understood that technically the word “ subsidies ” does not 
include the protection afforded by import duties and that nothing in 
this paragraph can he read to mean that any conditions such as those 
recommended by the External Capital Committee may bo. demanded in 
connection wuth the imposition of an import duty, or that any legisla- 
tive measure may be passed to withhold (by requiring a refund or other- 
wise) the benefits of such protection from any Company entering the 
trade in question after the import duty has been imposed. 

(b) It has been observed that in discussing the principle enibodied 
in this Exception, there has been a tendency to introduce the itejn of 
contracts. I understand that this paragraph is to be read in its strictly 
literal sense; that it refers to bounties and subsidies paid out of public 
funds, and that the terms cannot be extended to include contracts with 
Government or other statutory bodies. A commercial contract ordinarily 
connotes the sale of articles or services in return for payment made, 
and differs therefore radically from bounties and subsidies in the sense 
in which I understand this paragraph. I suggest it should be made 
clear that nothing in this paragraph can be read to mean that con- 
ditions such as those recommended by the External Capital Committee 
may be required by law of any Company in order to render it eligible 
to receive a Government contract. 

(c) [ understand and suggest it be made clear that under this pro- 
posal no condition may he imiiosed on a “ future ” Company in order 
ro render it eligible for a bounty or subsidy unless that condition has 
been specifically included in the Subsidy Act itself, and further that the 
only conditions wdiich may be imposed are those recommended by the 
External Capital Committee, namely . 

(1) in all cases reasonable facilities for the technical training 
of apprentices, and 
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(2) in tlie cases of incorporated companies — 

(i) that the companies should be registered under the Indian, 
Companies Act, 1913, with rupee capital, and 

(ii) that a reasonable proportion of the directorate should 
be Indian 

substituting, of course, in the case of Burma, the word Biinnan ’t for 

Indian in para. (2) (ii). 

With regard to (1) and (2)- (ii) it is important that the word “ reason- 
able ” should govern these conditions. 

26. It is appreciated that para. 3 (vii) (2) concedes an important xiower 
which in principle it would be unreasonable to withhold from the new Burma 
legislature. It is, however, not only important ; it is one of the most 
difficult to define and limit appropriate^. So much depends on the form 
of words adopted. It is therefore not possible to express a final opinion 
on the proposal until an opiiortunity comes to consider the draft of the 
Bill .Itself. , ' 

27. jPara. 3 (viii). ---Special Provision for Ships and Shipping: This seems 
to be a necessary provision and I have no comment to make on it. 

28. Fara. 4 . — AdMinistrative DiscriminaMon: I understand that in Docu- 
ment A. 68 the broad distinction between discrimination by legisla- 
tion and discrimination by administrative action lies in the remedies 
proposed in each ease. While acts of the kind referred to in 3 (i), 
(ii) and (iii) (where they are applicable) are prohibited no less when the 
discrimination is administrative than when it is legislative,* in the latter 
case remedy will be sought in the courts; in the former complainants will 
rely on the special responsibility of the Governor. It is generally agreed, 
I think, that administrative discrimination is the more difficult form to 
cope with and provide against. I respectfully agree with the Secretary of 
State that the Governor’s hand should not he tied* in the attempt to make 
his obligations explicit, but I put forward the following comments : 

(1) in addition to the General Declaration contained in 3 (i) I would 
suggest that a provision should appear in the Act declaring all dis- 
crimination to be illegal and distinguishing between administrative and 
legislative discrimination by stating that recourse to the courts may be 
had only in the case of discrimination by a legislature or “ by any 
person or body exercising delegated legislative powers ”.t It should be 
made clear that the Governor’s powers in exercising his special responsi- 
bilities in matters of administrative discrimination are unfettei*ed and 
implicit. 

(2) The phrase “ the prevention of commercial discrimination ” which 
appears in Burma Proposal 17 (e) is to be extended to “the prevention 
of ' discrimination in matters affecting trade, commerce, industry or 
ships.” Agreeing again as to the dangers of explicitness, I suggest 
that the phrase, as it is now proposed to expand it, is o-pen to that 
very objection. It explicitly refers to “ trade, commerce, industry and 
ships,” and by implication leaves at least two other heads unprotected, 
via., the holding of property and the exercise of a profession. I would 
suggest that the wording of the Act should explicitly prevent 

* See Secretary of State’s reply to Q. 15,410 [page 1304, Volume II B 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Eeform (Session 1932-33)]. 

t First sentence of para. 4, of the memorandum bv the Secretary of 
State for India [page 1297^ , Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Keform (Session 1932-33)]. 
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discrimination in any matter relating to status or civil rights/’ various 
kinds of rights being named as examples.* 

29. In Questions 15,765 to- 15,767 (page 1346, Volume II B, Joint Coiii- 
inittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)] Sir Hubert Carr 
put forward the suggestion that any xierson who considers himself to he 
disabled by discrimin atony administrative action should have the right to 
demand an enquiry into his case. It appears from the Secretai’y of State’s 
answer that he understood Sir Hubert Carr to refer to a somewhat cumbrous 
and slow procedure, '‘a formidable affair; a number of people are 
appointed, taking weeks, it may be months, to come to a decision,” and 
so on. I agree with the Secretary of State that such a procedure wmuld 
in most cases be in every way unsuitable, but I venture to think that this 
is not the kind of enquiry which Sir Hubert Carr had in niind. In 
practice it will presumably be the case, almost invariably, that appeals to 
the Governor in the matter of alleged discrimination will he directed 
against the action of a Minister. It is clear that the Minister’s prestige 
must limit the nature of the enquiry which would he possible. It could 
only be undertaken by the Governor himself or by some independent person 
of authority such as a High Court Judge. The seat of the enquiry might 
he far away from the Governor’s headquarters, too far away for his per- 
sonal attention. The Governor might be reluctant to look for evidence 
beyond the word of the Minister himself. A High Court Judge could under- 
take a more thorough enquiry, at headquarters and elsewhere, than the 
Governor himself could, and could do so without legal formalities. A 
power to require security and to award costs should prove sufficient safe- 
guar{^ against frivolous applications for an enquiry. 

30. I suggest therefore that in such matters the complainant should be 
given the right to demand an enquiry constituted as the Governor might 
think suitable, the object of the enquiry being to ascertain the facts and 
report them to the Governor for action at his discretion. While I agree 
•with the Secretary of State that in general elasticity and freedom ”t in 
the hands of the Governor are essential to enable him to fulfil his various 
responsibilities, I suggest that in this connection the Governor himself 
might welcome the complainant’s right to demand an enquiry as a means 
of relieving him of the embarrassment of having to institute action against 
one of his Ministers. This right in the hands of a complainant might also 
not be without its moral effect on those in administrative authority. 

31. If, however, this suggestion is unacceptable to the Joint Committee 
I would endorse Sir Hubert Carr’s request that in the Act the Governor 
should he given express pjermission to institute an enquiry and that his 
Instructions should call his attention to this power, I read the Secretary 
of State’s reply to Question 15,7674 to mean that he will in any case 

^ I would suggest as examples the right to hold and enjoy property of 
every description, the right to make and enforce contracts, the right to 
carry qn_ or exercise any trade, business, employment, vocation or profession, 
and eligibility for any grant, bounty or subsidy, or for any office, post or 
preferment, and discrimination in the imposition or levying of any taxa- 
tion, cesses, duties, rebates or other impositions of whatsoever kind. 

t Secretary of State’s answer to Question 15,765 [page 1»346, Volume TI B, 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 

j Q. 15,767. Sir Enherf Carr: In answer to that I would say that the 
class of enquiry I had in mind was the Governor appointing one 
man in whom 'he had confidence to go and investigate the cause 
of the complaint which might lie three or four hundred miles away 
from the Governor’s seat? ” 

Secretary of State: “He could do that ...” [page 1347, 
Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1932-33)]. 
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liaYe iniplicit power in , tliis ■ respect,. " but I suggest, it is; not clear ^tliat 
witlioiit special provision in tbe Act be .would bave aiitbority to appoint a 
Higb ..Court Judge to bold an enquiry and summon^ witnesses, if necessary. 
Tbere appears also to be' considerable- force -in Sir Hubert Carr’s point 
tiiat 'unless explicitly, referred 'to .in bis Instructions ■ as a ^course . wMcli is 
contemplated, as suitable,, it may either be overlooked by the. Governor .or, 
if ' -ordered by liiin, might he regarded by ' the ■ Mimster .as a pointed 
..aspersion. 

32. Paragraph o: This paragrapli draws a distinction between the pro- 
posals as they affect (a) British snbjects domiciled in the United Kingdom 
and (h) British subjects domiciled elsewhere in the Empire than in the 
United Kingdom. For convenience and brevity of title I refer in this 
section to (a) as U.K. subjects and (b) as non-tf,K. subjects. 

33. Under this proposal full protection is accorded to U.K. subjects 
including right of entry into Burma. Noii-U.K. subjects are to receive 
the general protection of paragraph 3 (i) once they have obtained legal 
entry, but such entry may be refused. 

34. I understand that the object of this proposal is to reconcile British 
and Indian policy in India .... not to draw distinctions in India itself 
between one national of the British Empire and another”* with the 
existing fact that such distinctions are drawn in some other parts of the 
Empire. While I agree that it is not reasonable to compel Burma to 
accord treatment to a part of the British Empire .which does not accord 
that same treatment to Bur mans, it is not clear why those countries in the 
British Empire which do not discriminate against Burma should be treated 
on parallel lines with countries which do, rather than with the United 
Kingdom which does not. 

3d. The proposal as it stands appears to go further than the principle 
expressed by Sir Austen Cbamberlain in Question 15,515 [page 1316, 
Yolume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform (Session 
1932-33)3 and accepted by the Secretary of State, namely, that the Con- 
stitution Act shall not give free entry to India to the citizens of a 
Dominion which refuses free entry to Indians in that Dominion.” Under 
the proposals, a refusal of entry to non-U.K. subjects is not dependent on 
discrimination by the non-U.K. country against Burma. Entry can he 
refused for any reason or without stating any reason. Even though we 
may accept it as unlikely that Burma will refuse entry to British subjects 
from a part of the Empire which does not discriminate against Burma, 
Burma is being given the power to do so, .and this itself would seem to he 
contrary to the principle, which I suggest it is important to preserve, that 
British subjects throughout the Empire have an inherent right to protection 
in any country within the Empire until they have forfeited it by the action 
of such country, 

36. I appreciate the Secretary of State’s objectf in drawing the attention 
of India and Burma and of those parts of the British Empire which at 
present discriminate against them to the advantage of making agreements 
which would be satisfactory to both sides. I respectfully suggest however 
that not only would this object be no less acbievabie, the proposals 

* Answer to Question 16,536 [page 1319, Volume II B, Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)], 

. t Answer to Question 15,503 [page 1815, Volume 11 B, Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 
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would operate more simply and fairly if sub-paragraphs 3 (ii) {a) and (b), 
3 (iii), 3 (iv) and 3 (y) were made apjjlicable to all British subjects 
domiciled in, and Companies incorporated in, parts of the British Empire 
which do not discriminate against India or Burma in respect of any of 
the Civil Bights, including entry, referred to in paragraph 3 (ii) (a) 
,'and ' (b). 

I am trespassing here on the Joint Committee’s labours in connection with 
the Indian (White Paper, but it would be unreasonable to distinguish in this 
respect , betw-een Burma and India. ,, 

37. Para. 6: This paragraph deals with professional qualifications. 
This is a matter to which the European community in Burma attaches great 
importance and on which I must reserve comment until the Secretary of 
State’s proposals have taken more concrete shape. At this stage there are 
certain general larinciples to which the European community adheres : — 

(1) The quality of knowdedge required for qualification in a profession 
varies so greatly between country and country that this is not a suitable 
subject for simple treatment on a reciprocal basis. 

(2) No person possessing British professional qualifications should be 
in a worse position after the Act comes into force, as regards liberty to 
practise in Burma, than he is now. 

(3) As regards basic qualifications, no law or regulations made in 
Burma for the purpose of prescribing qualifications for any given 
profession should disable from practice in Burma a person whose 
qualifications would in England entitle him to practise.’*^ 

(4) It is not unreasonable to allow the Burma legislature “ to require 
additional qualifications from new entrants to professions which are 
justified hy the special needs ” of Burma conditions,* but this must not 
be used as a means of discrimination which is not required for those 
special conditions or is contrary to the spirit of these proposals. 

38. To ensure these principles it is suggested that: — 

(a) No law or rule affecting the existing right of British, subjects to 
practise in Burma by reason of British qualifications may be made with- 
out the prior consent of the Governor and such law shall, after being 
passed by the legislature, be reserved for His Majesty’s assent, or 

(h) There should be a clause in the Constitution Act explicitly recog- 
nising in Burma British qualifications in all professions, inasmuch as 
these qualifications are recognised as adequate to-day. 

39. I understand that all the above principles are accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government. The European community attaches great importance 
to providing for them adequately and effectively in the Act. 

Part II, 

Biscriniination as between Burma and India. 

(a) Provisions in the Burma Act. 

1. I agree wdth the view expressed by the Secretary of State in his Memo- 
randum on Discrimination in Burma, published in Becord A 2 (paragraph 3) 

* This is not quite the same thing as is suggested by the Secretary of 
State’s w’ox'ding in para. 6 viz. : No law or regulations made in India 

for the purpose of prescribing the qualifications for any given profession 
shall have the effect of disabling, from practice in India, on the strength 
of his British qualifications, any holder of a British qualification.” 
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(Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional .Reform. (Session 1933-34), 
Yoliime. .,11,. p.., 103) that “ as- Burma- is_ ,at present a imovince^ of 
British India and as British subjects domiciled iii^ the United Hing-. 
dom occupy in Burma the same position as in other Provinces, and. 
O'ccupy, it 'by virtue of the same oonskleratmus, . precisely, the same 
degree o.:f protection should be accorded to them .. In . .Burma, .if 
separated from India, as is to -he accorded in continental India....” . :For 
parallel reasons I consider that the same principles should apply as between 
Indians in Burma and Burmans in India, if Burma is separated from India. 
In general therefore I endorse the proposal that the terms of the Memoran- 
dimi by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Yoliime II B, Joint 
Coniniittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)], sliould be 
applied as between Burma and India, the words “ Burma ” and Buriiian ” 
being substituted for India ” (or British India ”) and Indian/’ and 

India ” for ‘‘United Kingdom,” subject to the criticisms wrliich I have 
made under the various corresponding heads in Part A of this Memorandum. 

2. The one exception which the proposals (contained in the Annexure of 
Record A 2 (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume II, p. 107) make to this general rule is in the matter of the 
right of entry of Indians into Burma, on the lines of the corresponding 
right assured to United Kingdom British subjects in accordance 'with 
paragraph 3 (ii) (a) of Document A 68. 

Careful consideration of the problem which is so clearly put in para- 
graphs 8 to 11 of the Secretary of 'State’s Memorandum in Record A 2 
(Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, pp. 104 and 105) makes it difficult to escape the conclusion that 
there must be some means of controlling labour immigration from 
India to Burma. The existence . of the problem is not conducive 
at present to goo'cl feeling between Indians and Burmans in Burma. 
It is, however, of the greatest practical importance, in the opinion 
of the European community in Burma, that if Burma is to be 
•separated the parting should be, and should remain, friendly. "With this 
in mind I would strongly support the observation made by the Secretary of 
State in paragraph 16 of his Memorandum, that the best solution of this 
problem lies in the conclusion between the Governments of India and Burma 
of an Immigration and Emigration convention. I wmuld in fact go further, 
and suggest that statutory power to control immigration should not be 
granted to either Burma or India until they have tried to come to an 
agreement. 

3. If my suggestion^ as regards the amendment of 3 (ii) (a)* is adopted 
there will be no discrimination by Burma against Indian immigration and 
therefore Dhe present free entry of labour into Burma will be allow’-ed to 
continue until the two countries have come to an agreement on this subject. 

If agieemeiit proves unattainable, and the problem seems seriously to 
call for more drastic measures, then the question of giving Burma statutory 
power to restrict "" immigration should be considered at a later date by 
Bari lament . 

If legislative power of this kind is eventually granted to Burma it will 
presumably be unreasonable to withhold a similar powder from India. 

4. If such power is to he given to the Legislatures I attach the greatest 
importance to the procedure contemplated in para. 15 of the Secretary 

As set out in par, a. 32 of this Memorandum. 
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of State’s Memorandum, under iwliicli any legislation regulating iiiimigra- 
tion — and I would add emigration*^ should be subject to the prior assent 
of the Goveriior-G-eiieral or Governor as the case may be, together with the 
further precaution of indicating in their Instruments of Instructions that 
this category of legislation is particularly suitable for reservation for His 
Majesty’s assent. 

5. Fro fessio Thai Quolificatiom. — Comment on this subject must be reserved 
until definite proposals have taken shape. 

(h) Provisions in the India Act. 

6. Proposals exist for provisions in the Burma Act concerning discrimina- 
tion t between 

(1) Burma and the United Kingdom (paragraphs 3 to 6 of Record A 2 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, pp. 103 and 104]). 

(2) Bnrma and India (paragraphs 8 to 16 of Record A 2 [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume 11, 
pp. 104 and 105]). 

(3) Burma and British subjects domiciled elsewhere than in the 
United Kingdom and India (paragraph 7 of Record A 2 [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Seseion 1933-34), Volume II, 
p. 104]). 

I have seen no proposals for provisions to he included in the India Act 
to deal wuth discrimination in India against British subjects domiciled in 
and Companies incorporated in Burma, except in so far as British subjects 
in Burma are covered by the general declaration of para. 3 (i) of the 
memorandum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 

7. I presume it is intended to include in the India Act suitable provisions 
on lines parallel to the corresponding provisions in the memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)] and Record A 2 [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
p. 103]. 

8. If my suggestion is accepted that neither the Burma nor India 
legislature should have the power to refuse entry to immigrants until the 
possibility of controlling such immigration by agreement has been fully 
explored withoxit success, provision on the lines of 3 (ii) (a) of the memo- 
randum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint 
Committee Ion Indian Constitutional Reform (.Ses:sion 1932-33)] {with 

Burma ” inserted where the words ‘‘ United Kingdom ” occur) .would 
presumably find a place in the India Act. 


For the reasons given earlier in this Memorandum (V, A,” Sec- 

tion VII). 

t In other matters than professional qualifications. 




REfCORD B.2 (continued) 

¥I.--Memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Burman 

by Mr. Campagnac 

Both as a legacy and bulwark of British Rule in the East the Anglo- 
Eunnan community might be excused perhaps if it sought to put forward 
special claims for consideration at the hands of Great Britain. 

It owes its origin and the traditions it cherishes to the British annexa- 
tion and^ occupation of Burma, and its members, ■whether the Asiatic 
element in their mixed descent he Indian or Burman, can justly pride 
themselves on their community’s magnificent record of service to the British 
Raj and the province from the early pioneering days down to and after 
the .Great War, 

But the Anglo-Burman community, in this era of changing political con- 
ditions for the province which is its home, has no desire to seek any 
preferential treatment. It lives amicably with its neighbours and it 
identifies itself with their social, economic and political aspirations. All it 
asks is that it shall be allowed to preserve its own ideals intact and that 
it shall be saved from the risk of complete submergence b 3 ^ other and 
numerically stronger communities in the Burma of to-day. 

For this end it advances the following extremely moderate demands: — 

(1) That the new constitution should provide safeguards against any 
curtailment of grants to European schools and against any lowering 
of the standards of European education. 

(2) That under the new constitution Anglo-Burmans should have the 
right to compete on equal terms with Burmans for appointments in the 
service of Government or of local bodies. 

(3) That the community should secure representation in the Lower 
House of the new Legislature through separate electorates. 

(4) That tw'o seats should be reserved for the community in the 
Lower House and that at least one seat should be reserved for it in the 
Tipper House, this latter seat being filled by nomination by the 
Governor. 

As regards the first point the lack of any restriction of the number of 
Asiatic pupils admitted to European schools has already had the effect 
of lowering the standai'd of European education, and the community, faced 
with the ever-increasing difficulty of securing employment for its members, 
is naturaity anxious that this tendency towards a lowering of educational 
standards should be checked and that its children should be given an 
education calculated to enable them to hold their own with Burmans. 

As regards the second point there has been a marked tendeiicj^ since 
the reforms were introduced into Burma to give preference to the claims 
of Burman Buddhists in the matter of appointments both under Govern- 
ment and under local bodies; and the result is to be seen in the very 
large number of unemployed Angio-Burmans to-day. The community hopes 
that the same safeguards and protection as may be accorded to Anglo- 
Indians in India in this matter of appointments wdll also be extended 
to Anglo-Burmans in Burma. ■ 

That the desire for separate electorates is unanimous, so far as the 
Anglo-Burman community is concerned, I took occasion to convince myself 
before leaving Burma for England by consulting opinion throughout 
Burma through the branches of the Anglo-Burman Union; and that the 
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community is opposed to any compromise on this point is proved by the 
cable I received from the President of the Mandalay branch of the Anglo- 
Bunnan IJnion in answer to a letter I despatched on my wmy to London. 
W' hick, reads : — 

Mandalay, 4th Deceniberj 1933, 

‘‘ Your letter from Colombo. Mandalay requests you secure for 
Burma ivhat Gidney wall obtain for India, namely, European Education 
reserved and communal representation through communal electorates. 
We strongly oppose compromise wdth fellow Delegates on these points 
and request co-operation with British representatives wdio are in full 
sympathy with our special claims.’’ 

On the question of a reservation of seats for the community in the 
Legislature it may be noted that the Burma Provincial Committee appoinj:ed 
to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission recommended that two 
seats should be so reserved in the Legislative Council while in Appendix III 
(II), llecord A1 (ii) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Peform, 
Session 1933-34, Volume II, p. 55] it will be seen that the Society of wdiich 
U Chit Hlaing is President has agreed to the Anglo-Burmans having two 
seats reserved for them in the Low^er House. If there are to be two 
Chambers in the Legislature, it is obviously only fair that the Community 
should also be represented in the Tipper House. 

Officially the community ig still designated the Anglo-Indian community, 
in spite of the fact that it was decided at a public meeting some three years 
ago to drop the title Anglo-Indians and adopt that of Anglo-Burmans. As 
<a matter of fact the community to-day is made up of about 60 per cent. 
Anglo-Burmans, 30 per cent. Anglo-Indians and 10 per cent, domiciled 
Europeans. I have been the elected representative of the community ever 
since the Montagu-Chelmsford [Reforms and I was returned unopposed 
at the last two elections. There is only one Association of the community 
in Burma to-day, known as the Anglo-Burman Union. This Union has 
over 1,000 members on its rolls and has branches at Mandalay, Toungoo, 
Maymjm and Kalaw. Up till two years ago there ivere two Associations in 
Burma — one was the Anglo-Burman Association, of which I was the Presi- 
dent, and the other wa.s the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion, which waas a branch of an association registered in India. These two 
Associations amalgamated two years ago and registered under the name of 
the Anglo-Burman Union, of which I am the President. 


RECORD B.2 {continued) 

VIL— Memorandum submitted by Mr. S. A, S. Tyabji 
on Indian Labour in Burma 

I have jthe honour to submit this Memorandum on matters arising 
out of the" Burma White P'aper and other Memoranda submitted to the 
Joint Select Committee. At the outset I must state that Indian Labour 
has been placed at a great disadvantage in so fax as proposals regarding 
their representation in the Lower and Upper House and franchise affecting 
them are concerned. The fact is that the '^memorandum of the Government 
of Burma on these subjects was marked confidential ’’ and was given to 
a few persons. The memorandum being confidential it was not possible 
to place it before Labour for its clear expression of opinion. 

Thereforej my first submission is that any decisions arrived at by the 
Joint Select Committee on tlie questions of Labour representation in the 
Lower and Upper House, and the franchise affecting them, may be published 
in Burma, for expression of opinion on them by Labour. 

I . — Bepresentation of Lahour in the Lower Mouse, 

(a) The memorandum by the Government of Burma and that by the 
Rt. Hon. The Secretary of State for India, propose to give two elected 
seats to Indian Labour, but these shall be included within the 10 seats 
which have been allotted to the Indian community based on population 
basis. 

I submit that Labour has always been considered as a special interest/^ 
and the Royal Commission on Labour in India directly supports this view 
in their Report. Therefore the Labour seats should be treated separately 
and should not be included in the number of seats based on population 
basis. 

(b) It is contended that the total Indian representation in the Lower 
House is inadequate. A strong case is made out in a separate memo- 
randum, which is jointly signed by Mr. Cowasjee and myself, for increase 
of Indian representation. My submission is that if the number of seats 
for the Indian community is increased, in such an event the number of 
seats for Indian Labour be increased from two to three seats, the reason 
for such an increase being 

(1) recognition of the part played by Indian Labour in the develop- 
ment of Burma; 

(2) the substantial proportion of Indians in Burma employed in the 
occupation of Labour; 

(S) the necessity of having sufficient number of Labour representatives 
to propound the views of Indian Labour in Burma, on laws and regula- 
tions which may in future be considered by the Lower House. 

II. — Labour Constituencies, 

It has been proposed to constitute two Labour constituencies for Indian 
Labour, one in Rangoon, or Rangoon combined with Syria, m, and the 
other in the Oil Fields — the latter being undefined. 

^ Vide Record A 1 (II), Appendix II [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 36]. 
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(a) 07ie ifi Bangoon, 

,.l., The Tiidiaii. Lahour .. .popuiation— Labour including occupations like , 
traders ...and shop a.sistants, , Army, Navy, , and Air Force, etc., technical;: , 
experts and professional classes, managers and, officials of organised indns- 
trial undertakings, and manual workers—number 150,000 approximately in 
Rangoon alone. Out of this, manual workers would approximately number 
100,000. 

Therefor© Rangoon with one Labour seat would have a Labour electorate, 
on adult franchise, of 100,000 voters. This number of voters is three times 
more than the total number of voters of all the other Indian cominiinal 
constituencies put together, i.e., 33,000. 

2. Therefore my first submission is that in any case Syriam he not ineluded 
in the Labour constituency of Rangoon, because 

(i) it .will add considerably to the large electorate in Rangoon; 

(ii) Syriam is not opposite to Rangoon, but takes about 45 minutes 
to reach by steam launch; 

(iii) it is otherwise treated as a separate constituency. 

3. I further suggest that this constituency be divided into two parts — 

(a) East Rangoon, (b) West Rangoon — and the Oil Fields constituency be 
not formed. 

(b) Oil Field Constituency, 

1. The Oil Field constituency is a very small constituency. To an inquiry 
mad© by me, the Reforms Secretary to the Government of Burma, in his 
letter No. 37, Reforms, dated 23rd September, 1933, stated the figures of 
employed for the year 1932 as under: — • 

Total employed ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14,330 

Bnrman indigenous ... ... ... ... ... ... 7,726 

Indians .. ... ... ... ... ... 6,401 

Others 20;3 

2. Thus it will be seen that the number of Indian Labour electors w’^ould 
only be 6,401 (1932). 

3. The Oil Field constituency besides being a small one comprises only 
one interest. 

4. It is cut away from the other centres of industry and agriculture, and 
has little connection with those problems which the general industrial or 
agricultural Indian labour has to face. 

5. Therefore I submit that the proposed constituency for Indian Labour 
in Oil Fields would not be really representative and that it -would be prefer- 
able, as suggested above, to fill the two seats from Rangoon. 

(c) 1, If through increase of Indian representation labour obtains one 
more seat, I propose that it should be given to agricultural Indian labour. 

2. Indian agricultural labour has problems of its owm, and it may be 
suitable and advisable that it may he represented direct by at least on© 
constituency. 

3. There are a considerable number of Indian labourers born in Burma, 
occupied in agricultural labour numbering approximately 150, DOG. 
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','4. As ' Akyab ' .District lias tlie largest number of Indians outside Rangoon, 
it would be suitable to select one area out of that district to form into a 
rural constituency of about 25,000 voters. 

(d) 1. If it is not considered advisable to form a rurat agricultural labour 
constituency, tben I suggest that Akyab Town be given a labour seat. 

As Rangoon repi'esents the largest number of Indian Labour in the 
Delta so does Akyab represent the second largest number of Indian labour 
of the coast. 

Reference — Imperial Table XI — Occupations by R|ce — p. 186. Census of 
Burma, 1931, part II. The following is the summary of the above table, 
viz . : 


‘‘ Earners and workin 

g dependents 


All occupations.’’ 



All 

Indians 

Indians 

liido- 


races. 

horn in 

horn out ^ 

Burnia. 

Burma 

5,331,000 

97,000 

465,000 

55,000 

Delta 

2,341,000 

36,000 

328,000 

12,000 

Coast ... ... ... 

700,000 

54,000 

66,000 

25,000 


3,041,000 

90,000 

389,000 

37,000 

Centre and North ... 

2,290,000 

7,000 

76,000 

18,000 


It would mean that the following would be represented : 

Mangoon. Akyab. 

Indians born in Burma 36,000 54,000 

Indo-Burma 12,000 25,000 


Indians born out 


48,000 79,000 

323,000 66,000 


371,000 145,000 


Roughly, two seats for Rangoon and one seat for Akyab ivould enable these 
two large centres for Indian Labour (Industrial and Agricultural) to be 
xepi’esented. 


2. It is also a fact that the Coast is not easy of access from Rangoon, 
and its problems would best be understood by representatives from Akyab 
Town,' , 7 


3. I however realise that Akyab is a small 

constituency having the 

following population : 


Indian races 

... 38,000 

Other indigenous races 

... 13,000 

Indian Hindus ... ... 

... 11,000 ) 

Indian Muslims ' ' ... .... 

... 10,000 . 23,500 

Indo-Burma races 

... 2,500 J 

4. But I prefer Akyab to Oil Fields because 



(i) it has a larger labour interest, comprising industrial and agricul- 
tural interests; 


(ii) it definitely represents the second largest area in which Indians 
born outside Burma, and the largest area in which Indians born in 
Burma, and Indo-Burma races are settled; 
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(iii) it rex)resents, Rii area -..a-bout whose .problems ' persons living m 
Rangoon do not, as a rule, know much. It is much easier to reach the 
Oil Fields or Yenaiigyaung from Rangoon than to reach Akyab. 

(iv) Akyab would definitely represent Industry (17, OOCs) and Trans- 
port (15,000), i.e., 32,000 Labour, as against 6,000 employed in the Oil 
Fields. The representative from Akyab would also be in a position 
to know the conditions of 80,000 agricultural labourers, out of whom 
45,000 are born in Burma and 17,000 belong to Indo-Burina races. 

(v) Oil field is aii»isolated interest. 

III. — Franchise. 

1. I have the honour to submit that in Record A1 (II) (Joint Committee 
on Indian Oonstitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Yoliiiiie II, xi. 15) it is 
proposedhn para. 15 (b) to insure also that the great majority of the iion- 
indigenous population will not have the vote till they have resided in Burma 
for at least three j^ears, so that when the time conies for them to vote they 
will have had the opportunity afforded hy three years’ residence to acquire 
an interest in local affairs and exercise their vote intelligently.’^ 

2. From this I understand that it is not desired to make all those 
persons born in Burma or who have resided in Burma for a considerable 
period, that is, more than three years, prove their interest in the country 
at every election. 

3. I understand that all that is desired is to ensure that persons who 
have not acquired interest in local affairs shall not have the vote. There- 
fore it is considered that: 

(i) payment of income tax “ involves residence for a minimum period 
of 12 to 18 months, and this seems adequate in the case of a person 
of some standing and education.” 

(ii) “It is not considered necessary to apply it (the three years’ 
test) to the qualification based on possession of property (Rule 3 (a)) 
•which wdll in any case take some time to acquire.” 

4. From the above two qualifications it is clear that three years’ qualifica- 

tion is one of the qualifications amongst others (as per above) to prove that 
a has acquired an interest in local affairs to exercise his vote 

intelligently. 

5. The three years test is applied in rural constituencies to persons paying 
certain taxes, and in urban constituencies to persons paying certain taxes, 
and also to those paying rent at the rate of Rs. 48 per year. 

6. The three years qualification in rural constituencies as applying to 
Indians, born in Burma, or I'esident for a considerable number of years in 
Burma, would fall heavier on them than on indigenous persons because 

(a) though they may have paid their tax for two years out of three 
or for the last 10 years, but failed to pay for one year out of the 
three years they would lose their franchise. 

(5) In the case of urban constituencies, a person mnst have made 
payments for the three previous years of municipal or cantonment 
taxes (these are being paid generally by house owners) or he must have 
paid for the three previous years rent of not less than Rs. 48 per 
year; or must have lived rent free for the previous three years. 
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(c) Any person not being able to x>rove payments of rent for three 
years v/onld automatically lose his vote. 

(d) In the case of Indians, both in rural and urban areas, the problem 
of necessary visits to India arise and these short absences may mean in 
rural areas non-payment of certain taxes, and in urban areas non- 
payment of rent by such absentees, and they would lose their franchise 
although they may have been paying their taxes or rent regularly for 
quite a number of years. 

(e) In the case of urban constituencies, an absence of six months or 
one month from Burma would be sufficient to disqualify a person unless 
he maintains a rented house during his absence, which a poor man is 
not expected to do. 

(/) It is a fact that Indian traders and poor classes move about con- 
siderably, and in many trades are forced to move about from place to 
place. 

(g) The rich man. has two qualifications — ^property and income tax, 
and he can eventually fail back on rental qualification, whilst the poor 
man has only one qualification — that of paying rent or taxes for three 
years. . 

(h) It is unjust that if a person has been paying his rent or tax for 
a number of years, for one failure he should be disqualified, whilst a 
rich man may pay his income tax every third year and still obtain 
his vote. 

7. The real intention behind this proposal was to take away the vote from 
immigrant Indian labourers, if they have not stayed in the country for 
three years, because, it is said, they would acquire no interest in local 
affairs.' 

8. The fact is : — 

(a) that the majority of Indian labourers who come to Burma have 
spent many more than three years in Burma. They stay in Burma for 
two and a-haif or three years, go back and return within six months 
or a year. In this manner a goodly portion of their life is spent in 
,, Burma. '■ 

(h) It is wrong to think that such labourers have no interest in local 
affairs, or that by nature they are such as could not understand mattei‘s 
affecting them, or generally. 

(c) From personal experience, I can state that they are very wide- 
awake persons, and have the same shrewd common-sense which mass 
electorates have in every country. 

9. The Indian immigrant labour against whom particularly the residential 
test was considered desirable, number 300,000 to 400,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 14,000,000. 

10. Out of 300,000, about 100,000 labourers would be found in Eangoon. 

11. Out of 100,000 in Eangoon, about 3,000 or 4,000 labourers came on to 
the electoral roll of Rangoon East and West Indian constituencies, taken 
together. 

12. The total number of Indian voters inclusive of Rangoon for Indian 
constituencies number 30,000 out of which not more than 7,000 or 8,C^ 
labourers come on to the electoral rolls, under the present franchise 
qualifications. 
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. 13. 'Besides '' will , very seriously , affect 

tMat' class. /wHose' income „or salary "is less tliaii , Rs. 80 and more , tliaii' , that 
o'f' the m'aOT lahourer, and would -form the largest majority of ' the 'follow- 


ing occuxiational groups : 

All 

. Indians 

Born 

... Liflo- ■ 

Occupation. 

races. 

horn in. 

out. 

Burma.. 

.Trade . . .... . ' ... 

557,000 

9,000 

87,000 

12,000 

public Force ... ' ••• ' 

31,000 

1,000 

13,000 

■ 

Rublic Administration ' 

45,000 

1,000 . 

12,000 

1,000 


633,000 

11,000 , . 

112,000 

.... 13,000. 


{Note , — These figures include working dependants.) 

14. A large majority of these would he the class I am referring to. This 
class through trade and service has an ahiding interest and has lived in the 
conntiyj except a few, for a considerable number of years. 

15. This class of person has the sound common-sense required to act as 
a buffer between nltra-capitalistic or ultra-socialistic policies; to put any 
check on it seems impolitic. It is true that the majority of these would 
be paying rent of Rs. 48 per annum, but the practical difficulties arising 
from proving through three years rental seem insuperable for many. 

16. The practical difficulties are the following :*— 

(а) The insuperable difficulty of preserving three years rental receipt, 

as proof. ^ . . . , 

(б) Chang© of venue of small traders. 

(c) Transfer of persons in Government service, private service or 
public force, 

(d) For Indians in particular, added to these difficulties is the on© 
necessitating their going to India to their relations every few years. 

17. Through actual experience I have found that even in a large city 
like Rangoon, on our resent electoral rules, it is very difficult to produce 
rental receipts even of the previous year, and in the East and West 
Rangoon Indian constituencies very small numbers of such class of persons 
(compared to their number) can be enrolled on the electoral rolls. 

18. With regard to Indian Immigrant Labour, the difficulties are : 

(a) A very small percenthgo is stationary in any one constituency, 
as almost all Industrial work is seasonal. Sometimes he is in the rice 
mill, at other times working as casual labourer; again during other 
months working in the fields. How’ can such a person obtain rental 
receipts for three years? 

(h) Ke cannot obtain certificate from his employer after three years 
that during particular months he worked with him, and obtained free 
lodging worth Rs. 48 per annum. 

19. I venture to suggest that if the rule obtaining in Burma at present 
and the manner of its working is closely examined, it will be found that 
it is more restricthm than the rule prevailing in Ceylon. 6c. of Ceylon 
Electoral rules runs thus: Has not for a continuous period of six months 
in the eighteen months immediately prior to the first day of August in 
that year resided in the electorail district to which the register relates.” 
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20. The Burma electoral Tules— Schedule II. Qualification of: Electors under 
Urban Constituencies, lays down in Section 3 (&) Has paid during and 
in respect of the previous financial year, etc., etc.” and in 3 (c) (i) Has 
paid during and in respect of the pfevious financial year, etc.” 3 (c) (ii) 

Has lived rent free during the previous financial year, etc., etc.” 

It will be seen tliat these qualifications lay down the necessity of having 
paid certain taxes, rent, or lived rent ifree, etc., “during the previous 
financial year.” Our financial year ends on 31st March. Therefore the 
person must have been in Burma for at least one year prior to the making 
up of the electoral xoll, if the electoral roll is prepared in April. 

21. Whilst in Ceylon the voter has to prove that he has resided in the 
electoral district for at least six months in the eighteen months prior to 
the first of August, in Burma, as the rule stands at present, lie has to prove 
that he has paid tax, rent, etc., for the iirevious financial year — ^thus the 
length of residence required is much longer than under the present Ceylon 
Constitution. 

22. Ill the memorandum ot the Government of Burma on the franchise 
proposals — paragraph 33 — I point to the following sentence: “ The names 
of persons on the present electoral rolls would, however, be allowed to remain 
and such persons would not be disfranchised.” Thereby I understand that 
;all those who are on the present roll would not be disqualified on account 
of three years qualification from being entered dn the fresh roll. I agree 
with this proviso, and if any alteration of existing qualifications are made 
perhaps on Ceylon lines, this proviso must form part of it. 

23. It is quite clear from paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this Memorandum 
that the principle which is desired to introduce is that a person must have 
“ interest in local affairs ” to be able to vote intelligently, and that the 
three years test is a method and not a principle. 

24. Therefore my proposal is that 

(a) Instead of 3 years rules as proposed, the Ceylon rule be intro- 
duced, or in the alternative maintain the present qualification 3 b. 6 
and 3 c (ii) of the Burma electoral rules, Schedule II. 

(b) If the Ceylon rule 6. c. is introduced no further residential 
qualification need be proved. 

(c) If the present Burma qualification is maintained, and it is con- 
sidered that proving of three years residence is necessary, then it should 
be possible to prove three years residence 

(i) through production of rent receipts for three years; 

(ii) through certificate from a bank, or a banker, or co-operative 
societies of having an account with a bank or a banker or co-opera- 
tive society for three years; 

(iii) through production of registration of a firm (under the 
local act) ; 

(iv) through certificate of membership of a registered organisa- 
tion ; 

(v) through certificate of membership of an Qrganisation repre- 
senting a profession; 

(vi) through certificate of service in , government administration 
or service in semi-government public institutions ; 
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(yii) tbrougii certificate or tin'ougli pay bills of service in a private , . 
firm ; 

(viii) through certificate of an employer that a labourer has 
worked for three years with him j 

(ix) through other reasonable p-oofs that he has 'been in the ; 
country for three years, with possible break; 

(x) through a name of a person being in one of the previous 
electoral rolls prior to the new rules coining in; 

‘provided that once a person’s name has appeared on the roll under the 
new qualification it shall be considered proof of his three years resi- 
dential qualification, and such a person shall not be called upon to prove 
his residential qualification on preparation of every fresh electoral roll. 

IT . — Biscriminaticn m Burma. 

(Vide Amiexure to Becord A2 (I) (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Beform, Session 193^34, Volume II, 2 >. 107.,) 

1. Begulation of Immigration . — No protection of right of entry into 
Burma is contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in India such 
as is proposed by para. 3 ii (a) for British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom. Para. 9 referred only to immigrant labour, and not to all the 
immigrants from India. *I am not against a regnlation of Indian Immi- 
grant Labour through a Convention between the Governments of Burma 
and India; but I could not view with equanimity the taking away of onr 
right of free entry into Burma, I understand the right of free entry into 
Burma for Indians .would remain intact and would Be provided for in the 
same manner as for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
except that so far as Indian Immigrant Labour was concerned, a Labour 
convention between Governments of India and Burma would probably be 
the best means of arranging the question satisfactorily. 

2, Therefore I contend that 3 ii (a) must equally apply to British 
subjects domiciled in India, or United Kingdom, with the proviso that the 
regulation of the Indian Immigrant Labour should (in my opinion) be 
arranged for through a convention between the Governments of India and 
Buirma. It is a question of policy between the two countries, and the 
Government of India would be in a position to obtain those conditions of 
life and work for Indian Immigrant Labour which the Boyal Commission 
on Labour in India envisaged, and which are stated under the Chapter for 
Burma in their Peport. 

S. I am constrained to state that there is in my mind a very strong 
impression that neither the value of the past services nor the absolute need 
in future of Indian Immigrant Labour has been recognised or realised by 
Government of Burma, at all events by officers who have had anything to do 
with problems connected with them. To give point to this statement I 
refer to Tol. X Burma, pages 270 to 299 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on . Labour in India, as also to the report of the Rangoon Housing 
Committee and to my dissenting note thereto. 

4. Under the Government of Burma, there have been two posts, one as 
Lirector of Labour Statistics, and the Protector of Immigrants. Generally 
these are combined in one officer. At present they are held by two 
separate officers., The Director of Labour Statistics is generally an I.C.S. 
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and he is often in charge of Land Records. These officeirs Jhave no 
particular interest or practical experience in labour matters. The result is 
that statistics Awhich could help in the solution of the mamier in ^vliich 
immigrant Labour could be regulated are absent. I have made some study 
of the subject, and it has shown me how many factors must be coiisideredj 
factors with regard t6 which I can obtain no data. 

o. The problem of regulation of immigrant Indian labour presents the 
following considerations. One must firstly have a fair idea of what is the 
normal requirements of labour for each branch of Industry, without having 
a large surplus of unemployed, and during iwhat part of the year they are 
required, and what would be the subsidiary occupation when seasonal 
industries cease to work; to what community or district in India would 
the required labour belong j which is the embarkation port; what will be 
the position of labour which walks across the boundary between Chittagong 
and Akyab (for which we have no information available). What then 
would be the system of regulation which will give each industry sufficient 
labour and give subsidiary employment to labour when seasonal industries 
cease to work till the industries begin to work again. Clearly, a flat 
reduction of 50,000 or one lac for any year under such complicated circum-* 
stances could not be a satisfactory method. When it is remembered that 
different classes or communities of labour do different types of work; that 
all labour does not embark in India from one port, for instance, part of 
Telugu labour comes through Madras, and part of Telugu labour and part 
of Ooriya labour through Coromandal Coast ports; parts of Ooriya, 
Hindustani, Punjabi and part of Bengali labour comes through Calcutta, 
and part of Bengali (Chittagong) labour comes through Chittagong all to 
Rangoon. A part of Bengali (Chittagong) labour walks across to Akyab; 
that each of these classes have sub-classes •which are specialised in 
some particular form of labour and aire required at some particular time of 
the year. 

6. With due sense of responsibility therefore I .would sound a note of 

warning that any hasty measure for regulation of such labour may act 
with disastrous effect on the Industries of Burma, , 

7. Theirefore my submission is that the first step should be for the present 
Governments of Burma and India to enter into an agreement that status 
quo should be maintained till the two new governments come into being. 
As soon as the two new governments come into being a convention may 
be entered into that in future by mutual co-operation Indian immigrant 
labour (to be defined) maj be regulated ; secondly, that the Government of 
Burma will take upon itself greater iresponsibilities with regard to con- 
ditions of life and labour of immigrant labour; and, thirdly, I suggest the 
condition that once Indian immigrant iabour to the ex’fcent required lands 
in Burma that there shall be no further restriction imposed upon 
employers to employ any particular labour, or on labour to seek any 
employment or work, and that it shall be unlawful for government or any 
public bodies to specify any type of labour to be employed by an employer 
in carrying out any work on its behalf. In the meantime the Government 
of India should immediately appoint a protector of immigrant Indian labour 
in Burma; he would study the whole problem including condition of life 
and labour in Burma, and suggest after three years to the Government of 
India and, if desired, to Government of Burma the extent and method of 
regulation and the steps that should be taken to improve the conditions of 
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work a-nd life of labour. If Goyeriment of Burma so desirej^, it can 
simiiltaneousl 3 " appoint its own officer to study tlie same problems and tlie 
two officers could work out some sclieine in co-operation wdtli each other. 

S. In my making these suggestions it must not be understood that I am 
not s,yrapatlietic towards the requirements of indigenous labour. But my 
clear position is that Indian immigrant labour would be required hj Burma 
for some considerable period yet. The rapid increase in cultivation both in 
rice and other cereals since about 1880 has naturally required all the in- 
digenous labour that was available. And to my mind cultivation will go on 
increasing — if the Burmese people take to industrial labour — some other 
labour will have to do the agricultural work. It seems impossible that a 
land where there is yet so large an acreage of ciiltiirable land, and as 
communication by road and rail is opened, further lands would become 
culturabie, where the population per square mile is only 68, that such land 
would be allowed to remain vacant and uncultivated, specially so when the 
pressure on land in other countries is becoming unbearable. 

9. This problem of the desire of indigenous labour to take part in In- 
dustrial Labour has manifested itself since about 1930, since when vaJues 
of agricultural products have gone down considerably. The position has been 
further accentuated by the decline of the importance of subsidiary indus- 
tries, like hand weaving, etc. On the other hand it is conceivable that an 
agricultural country" which imports annually cigarettes and tobacco to the 
extent of crores of rupees, milk products to over one crore of rupees, 
Fish about one crore of rupees, Betelnut and Coeoanut and such like 
articles of a very considerable value, must lose both work and money at 
some stage of its development. This is so because of lack of any distinct 
agricultural or industrial policy of the government — both transferred 
subjects. 

10. It may be asked why agricultural labour cannot take part in Industrial 
labour, when agricultural work has ceased. Shortly, the explanation is, 
that the agricultural seasons and the industrial seasons overlap each other. 
Therefore the only solution to provide more ivork for agricultural workers 
is to create agricultural industries. 

11. It is possible that my conception of the whole problem may be wrong, 
but my views are not unsympathetic towards indigenous i)eople — in fact I 
have been doing all in my power to promote the views I have expressed 
above. 

12. It will thus be seen that Indian labour is not a challenge to indigenous 
labour; it was brought in, and since has been coming in to meet a demand 
which indigenous labour could not meet, and is therefore supplementary to 
it, for the need of the country. 

13. Arguments that it sends considerable money out of the country have 
no bearing on the question. It docs definitely come to earn money, and in 
doing so helps the country to earn profits many times the amount which 
it itself earns, therefore it is not a loss. 

14. I think I have dealt passingly on the more important factors arising 
in consideration of this problem, which though lightly touched upon will 
give an idea of the type of factors which must be dealt with as a complete 
policy to solve the problems of Agriouitural and Industrial Labour, 


RECORD B.2 {continued) 

VIII.— Memoranda by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee and 
Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji 

'' A ” Discrimination in Burma 

[_Vide Record A2 {!) Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34-)j Volume II, p. 103.] 

I. We have to offer one preliminary remark which applies generallv to 
the Memorandum referred to above. We understand by the term British 
subjects domiciled in British India ’’ those persons born in or settled in 
British India. We have to point to the fact that there are quite a number 
of persons from Indian States, who practise their |)rofession or trade or are 
employed in service, and there are business houses whose principals or 
managers or office staff are persons born or domiciled in Indian States. It 
is undesirable to exclude such persons or firms from protection against 
discrimination. 

Therefore we propose that wherever the words “ British India ” appear, 
be added the words ‘‘and Indian States or if Federation of British India 
and of Indian States becomes a fact, a snitable term may be used to 
indicate British subjects domiciled in the Federation of British India and 
Indian States. 

II. Reference — Annexure — Clause (vii) Bxceptions. 

Whilst we do not object to maintaining laws, rules, and orders in operation 
at the passing of the Constitution Act (e.g. the Burma Courts (Amendment) 
Act of 1931) and further, for example, such rules as have been already 
framed for the purposes of selection for services, we do consider that giying 
them a finality, as this “ exception proposes to do is not right. There 
are many rules and orders in respect of service, or entry into service, which 
even now act most unjustly and vexatiously against Indo-Burmans, Indians 
and Anglo-Indians, and even against those who are born and bred in Burma. 
This is so particularly in the matter of “ selection ” to services, or selec- 
tion for entry into educational institutions. We submit that in a case of 
any act, rule, or order, which places distinct disability, or is so worded 
as to enable its being used to discriminate, then it should be possible to get 
it amended through an appeal to the Governor^ special powers. For in- 
stance in the matter of appointment in the public service if an unnecessarily 
high qualification in the Burmese language is laid dowm as a necessary 
qualification, or in fact if written or viva voce examinations of candidates 
in the Burmese language are made unnecessarily difficult, we think a case 
of discrimination by the hack door would be established, and the Governor 
should then have the power to intervene, 

III. — (a) Frovisos to para. 122 of Indian White Paper. (Cmd. 426S.) 

I. 1st proviso — power of enacting laws against land alienation. -—-Pnov 
to consideration of this proviso, we take the opportunity of removing 
some misconceptions in para. 10 of Record A .2 (I) [Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 104], 

(1) The definition of an agriculturist as per Section 1349 of the Land 
Records Manual is (a) “An agriculturist is a person who cultivates land 
for a livelihood, or did so until incapacitated by age or otherwise, or 
(h) the wife, widow or child of such a perso-n.’^ 
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(h) Reskleiif means living within tlie surveyor’s charge in wliieli 
tlie land is situated. 

These two very narrow definitions must he horiie in niindj wlien con- 
sidering the subject of land alienation to others than ^‘ agriculturists.” 

(2) According to the Report on the Land Revenue Administration of 
Burma for the year ending 30th June, 1932^ 

Acres.] 

(i) The total occupied area in Burma is ... ... 18,755,026 

(ii) Agriculturists occupy (or 73 per cent, of above) 13,753,202 

(iii) Resident non-agriculturists occupy ... ... ... 1,251,657 

(iv) Non-resident non-agriculturists occupy 3,750,167 

Therefore (iii) and (iv) together occup>y 5,001,824 acres or 27 per cent, 
of the total occupied area. It should be remembered that non-agricul- 
turists include Burmese, other indigenous races, Iiido-Burmans, Chinese, 
and Indians. Therefore statements made that a major part of the land 
has passed into the hands of the C'hettiyars are not borne ont by facts. 

(3) Total acreage of lands owned by Chettiyars is^ not high. 

(4) The general policy of Ghettiyar bankers is to keep their resources 
liquid. 

(5) .Paragraphs 36, 37, 38 and 67 of the Burma Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee Report may be referred to. 

(6) Development of paddy cultivation in Burma within the last 30 or 
35 years is remarkable. 

(7) Total number of acres under paddy cultivation has increased from 
55 lacs acres in 1896 to 121 lacs acres in 1933. 

(8) From 1S61-1870 the export of rice averaged 363,000 tons. In 1932-33 
the exportable surplus is estimated at 3,450,000 tons, 

(S) In this development Chettiyars have played a remarkable part. 

(10) These facts do not prove the “ extensive transfer of ownership to 
noil-indigenous and iion-agricultural classes,” particularly so if the defini- 
tions of ‘‘ agriculturist ” and “ resident ” quoted above, are kept in mind. 

II. We realise that Eurma has even now the power to make laws to 
prevent alienation of agricultural lands, and we realise that just as it 
has been considered inadvisable to pass any such act in the past, so it 
m&y be in the future. We therefore do not desire to restrict this power 
of the Legislature, except in case of such a law being passed as a dis- 
criminatory measure against some particular class of persons, or some 
particular interest, in which case we request that power may be reserved 
to the Governor to intervene, or /and that such a Bill may be reserved 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. We tbiiik that this clause 
should be so modified as to prevent the possibility of the introduction of 
discriminatory legislation as above indicated. 

IV. 2nd proviso, — “ or which recognises the existence of some riglit, 
privilege, or disability attaching to members of a community by virtue 
of some privilege, law or custom having the force of law.” 

Frankly neither in the Burma Legislative Council nor during the Joint 
Select Committee sittings have we been able to understand or realise 
the import and scope of this {proviso. Under the Arbitration Board it 
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■was arraiigecl in 1930 that a certain proportion of Indian and Burmese 
labour should be employed. Is it contemplated to cover a case of -tliis 
nature as coming within the scope of this proviso? This is but an example 
of wiiat we fear. If such be the intention of this proviso, then we say 
that it may be possible to read this proviso in such a manner as to 
nullify many of the safeguards proposed to be provided in the Constitution 
Act. We therefore desire that this proviso may be deleted. 

V. Srd ‘proviso^ viz.— A Federal or Provincial law, however, which 
might otherwise be void on the ground of its discriminatory character 
will be valid if previously declared by the Governor-General or a Governor, 
as the case may be, in his discretion, to be necessary in the interests of 
the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof.'^ 

* Footnote.— Without a qualification of this kind, legislation such as e.g. 
the Indian Criminal Tribes Act, would be invalidated by the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 

This proviso in the Burma White Paper under para. 58, appeared 
without the footnote, and as such it was most objectionable on the 
grounds that any law of a discriminatory character could be declared valid 
by the authority concerned if sufficient political x^ressure was brought to hear 
on him through threats or through actual violence. If this proviso is to be 
included in the Constitution Act, it must be made quite clear that it should 
and would apply only to such cases as the explanatory footnote indicates, and 
to no other tyjoe of la-iv of a discriminatory nature. 

VI. — Control of Immigration. 

[Fide — paras. 9 a^icl 15 of "Record A2 (I) Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stituiional Reform {Session 1933-34), Volume II, pp. 104 and 105.] 

1. Para. 9 indicates that steps be taken to control and restrict the flow 
of Indian Labour immigration into Burma. 

Para. 15 states : ‘‘No protection of the right of entry into Burma is 
contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in India such as is 
proposed by paragraph 3 (ii) (a) for British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom.” 

2. Bead together, these paragraphs mean that Indians in general, includ- 
ing Indian Immigrant Labour would be discriminated against as regards 
right of entry into Burma, as against British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, who would have free riglit of entry. We protest most 
strongly against such a discrimination against British subjects domiciled 
in India. We agree that in all countries where there is considerable 
immigration of labour from another country, such immigration of labour 
is regulated through treaties between the two countries concerned, 
or by law by one of the countries concerned. As regards Indian 
labour immigration, we agree that it may be regulated by a 
Labour Convention between India and Burma; but we do protest against 
any similar restriction being placed against the entry of other Indians 
than Indian labour. We would consider this as grossly discriminatory, and 
the whole Indian community in Burma and the people of India also would 
resent such a gross act of discrimination against them, in a country which 
formed part of India and in the development of which the Government of 
India and the people of India have taken such a remarkable part. 

3. We desire to point to the fact that Indian commerce and industry, 
professions and service are very important interests of Indians. Though 
many Indians have made Burma their home, their business connections 
and family connections make it necessary to visit India at intervals. A 
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considerable number of Indians bave to come to India for sborter or longer 
visits on account of bnsinesSj or private requirements. It ivoiild, there- 
fore be most objectionable in principle to discriminate against such Indians. 

4. We therefore strongly advocate that paragraph 3 (ii) (a) mentioned 
^should apply to Indians generally, with a proviso that so far as Indian 
immigrant labour is concerned it may be regulated through a Labour 
Contention betv/een India and Burma. 

Til. — Languages oj the Indian minorities in Burma. 

1. We desire to make the request that the languages of the Indian 
iniiioTities in Burma, which are now recognised by law, may continue to 
be recognised under the Oon>stitution Act. 

2, If this be not done, we are apprehensive of discriminatory legislation 
being passed at some future date, which may have the effect of removing 
the recognition at present given to our languages. Such removal of 
recognition would mean that schools for such languages would not come 
within the competency of the educational authorities, and therefore no 
grant may be made to suck schools; secondly, interpreters in court for such 
languages may be done away with. These are but two examples of how 
the removal of recognition of these languages may effect the Indian 
community. 

Till . — Discri ruination in Government service. 

1. W'e are apprehensive that in future there may be a great deal of 
discrimination even against those who are born in Burma and those who 
belong to the Indo-Burma class, as regards their entry into Government 
service. 

2. 'We therefore request that minority communities may be represented 
by at least one member on the Public Services Commission to bo formed 
under Proposal No. ICO of the Burma "White Paper. 

IX. — Discrimination in matters connected with Educatiori. 

1. We sLate that there is a strong feeling in the Indian community that 
their vernacular education is not supported by the educational authorities, 
i.e., Local Educational Boards, to the extent that their number and interest 
justify. 

2. They find great difficulty in getting their schools recognised, and if 
they ^ are recognised, to obtain sanction of adequate teachers and their 
salaries, or at least in the proportion given to Burmese schools. 

3. The Educational Boards fall under two categories — those constituted 
under the Local Self-Government Act, and those coming under different 
municipal Acts, for instance, of Bangoon, Moulmein, etc. " 

4. We desire that some safeguard be created in this respect, either in 
accordance with paragraph So of the Eeport of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, or through the creation of special responsibilities of the 
Governor in this respect. 

5. In case some safeguard: as above is provided, machinery would be 

needed whereby effect could be given to a decision by the Governor, or a 
decision arrived at through; other means, in respect of Educational Boards, 
whether controlled by District Ck>uncils or by Rangoon {Municipality or 
other "municipalities. \ . .. . - , . 
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“B ” Representation of Indian Minority In the 
Lower House 

I. At the outset the signatories desire to state that the ^'Memorandum 
*011 the Representation of Minorities and on the Constituencies and Fran- 
chise of the Lower Honsey and proposals for the Upper House issued 
by the Government of Burma to some individuals was marked Strictly 
Confidential.” As a Tesult, contents of the Memorandum until very 
recently were known to a few. 

II. ItepresentatioTh of Indian (Jonimunity in the Lower House, 

(a) Record A1 (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 20], para. 27 (ii), sets out the representa- 
tion given to Indians on population basis of 7.7 per ce.nt. which gives to 
Indians ten general seats. 

(b) Tiwo labour seats for Indians are also provided lor {vide xippen- 
dix I (a)— Record A1 (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Refoinu 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 31]), which, however, are to be included in 
the ten general seats provided on population basis. 

(c) Under Appendix I (a) of Record (II) [Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 31] — Representation 
for Commerce and Industry — ^Burma Indian Chamber is given two seats. 

(d) Summary, x>ara. 7, India.n community is given twelve seats in all. 

III. — (1) We join in the opinion expressed by the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce that the representation of the minorities is insufficient. 

(2) We agree generally with the Burma Cliamber of Commerce, Rangoon, 
in their Memorandum, Appendix III (vi) to Record A1 (II) [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform. (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 79] 
that " the case of the Karens, however, is entirely different from that of the 
other minorities,” i.e., Europeans, Indians^ Chinese and Anglo-Indians. 

(3) We agree with the statement made in para. 13 of the above quoted 
Memorandum and regret that though there shall be 132 elected seats 
as against 8S non-official seats in the present House, not a single seao 
out of the 44 increased seats would be given to Europeans, and we add, 
to the Indians. 

(4) Equally with the Europeans we are aggrieved and contend that the 
drastic reduction of minorities from 24 per cent, in the present House to 
17 per cent, in the future House does not seem to be justified by any 
line of reasoning. 

IV. — (1) We maintain that the twelve seats give,u to the Indians is 
an inadequate representation of Indians in a House of 133 for the following 

■,,.:::'reasons'::— 

(a) In the present House of 103, Indian Community is ah'oady repre- 
sented by tw'elve seats as follows: — 

■ , . Seats. 

(i) General — Urban ... 8 

(ii) Special — Indian Chamber of Commerce 1 

' (iii) Nominated — Labour 1 

(iv) Nominated 2 


Total *. 


" 2 . 70 ^ 
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('6) Twelve seats in the present Council of SS elected members forms 
13*64 per cent., and of 103 members, including the official bloc and 
nominated members, 11*64 per cent. 

(c) In an elected House of 133 seats, twelve proposed seats for the 
Indian Cominiiiiity forms 9*02 per cent., a reduction of 2-62 per cent, 
or 4*62 per cent. 

(d) On behalf of tiie Indian Community we strongly protest against 
such reduction in the proposed Councii, and inadequate representation 
given to the Indian Community. We refer to the protest made by 
Mr. A. C^iandoo (Appendix HI (ix) of Record A1 (II) (Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
p. 89), 

y. The proposal of the Secretary of State in Record A1 (11) [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Yohime IT, p. 20], 
para. 27 (ii), is: ‘‘Having regard to the conflicting considerations to be 
taken into account in regard to tbe Indian Community, it is proposed to 
allot to it a general representation proportionate to its population of 7-7 per 
cent., i.e., ten seats, these to include the two constituencies to be created 
for Indian Labour. This may be regarded as ample representation for 
a Oommiinity of which at least half consists of migratory labour.” 


(a) We will take the last statement first and definitely say that “ at least 
half ” does not consist of migratory labour. Approximately 300,000 labourers 
come into Burma, and the same number goes out every year. Therefore 
migratory labour at most forms |th part of the Indian plus Indo-Biirma 
population, as will be shown below. It may be stated that the census was 
taken at a time when most of those who were to return had already gone to 
■■India.,: ■ 

(h) Secondly, we state that the ratio of 7‘7 per cent, on i>opulation basis 
is incorrect for the following reasons: — 

(i) It will be noted that till now the Indo-Burma races have been 
included in the Indian electorate; 

(ii) the request of the Indo-Burmans for a separate electorate was 
rejected as in para, 23, Part II of the Secretary of Statebs Record A I 
(II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume II, p. 18]. 

It is thus obvious that Indo-Burma races must he included in the Indian 
population for calculation of seats on population basis. 

(iii) According to para, 27 (ii) of the Secretary of State’s memorandum, 
the total Indian population was 955,300 out of 12,358,000. We contend 
that for divisional Burma, Indian population for electoral purposes "was 
as under (vide Imperial Table VII 1-B. Census 1931) . 


Indian Hindus 
Indian Muslims 
Other Indians 


Indo-Burma races 


538,650 

391,558 

53,330 

983,538 

180,733 

1,164,271 


(iv) The difference between population in Divisional Burma and that 
in Elective area being only 27,000, this difference for purposes of caloula- 

tion is ignored. 
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(y) 1,164,271 Indians plus Indo-Burmans form 8*88 por cent, of 
13,102,000 population of Bivisional Burma. 

(vi) Difference between percentage given for elective area, i.e. 7*07 and 
8*88 is 1*21. If D21 is added to 7*73 to get an approximate correction of 
percentage under area made into constituencies, percentage of 8*94 is 
obtained, instead of 7*73. 

(vii) Therefore on 8*94 per cent, basis Indians should be given 12 seats. 

(viii) The population of Karens is 1,100,200 and that of Indians is 

1,164,271. On the basis of the seats given to Karens, i.e., 12 seats, the 
proportion of seats to be given to Indians is at least equal to the Karens, 
i.e., 12 seats on population basis. 

(c) We contend that there is no justification for including two Labour seats 
within the general seats based on population basis, as proposed in 
Becord A1 (II) [d^oint Committee on Indian Constitutional Eeform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume 11, p. 31] because: — 

(i) Labour seats are considered to represent special interests. 

(ii) The election will be on a different basis, with its own electorate. 

(iii) Therefore Labour seats must be treated as representing special 
interests and must not be included within the number based on population 
basis. 

VI. We endorse the following views so ably expressed by the Burma Chamber 

•of Commerce : — - ^ 

(i) It may be said without fear of contradiction that the country has 
beeUk brought to its present stage of development by the enterprise and 
capital of the Euroiiean, Indian and Chinese communities under sound 
administration. The whole economic structure of Burma to-day is based 
on a framework of an industrial, trading and banking organisation created 
by these minorities.” 

(ii) ” It follows that these minorities, and the great commercial 
interests involved are politically in a very exposed position, etc,” 

(iii) As compared with most of the Indian provinces there is ample 
room for giving weightage to minorities in Burma.” 

VII. At this stage we would state the main interests of the Indian 
community, and briefly indicate the difference between the interests of 
the Indian and European communities. The interest of the Indian com- 
munity lies in x^i’ofessioiis, service and labour, and in property, commerce 
and inliustry and agriculture. 

(i) So far as professions and. liberal arts are concerned, earners and 
working dependants arok indicated by the following figures (1931): — 


M. '■ -'F..,,,':- 

Totai 175,724 23,166 

Indians 11,400 600 

Europeans ... ... ... ... 500 636 

Anglo-Indians 423 812 


The Europeans are generally highly placed, with European quaiiflcations, 
whilst the Indians in the majority of cases are not so well placed, have a 
harder life, and have either Indian or Burmese qualifications. From the 
point of view of their number and diversity of profession they have a 
larger interest than the Europeans. 
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Fublic administration. 


(ii) Sei^vice,— 

-The following figures 
M. F. 

Total ... 

... 44,479 

388 

-Indians 

... 14,559 

92 

. Europeans . 
Angles , 

359 

6 

Indians 

725 

50 


set out the comparative position : 



..■ -M. ■ 

F.. 

Ind.ians born '*iii ... 

, ■ 993 

19 

Indians boim out ... 

,12,742. ' 

, . '68 

Indo-Biirma 

, ■ 864''- 

mB 


The Europeans in public administration almost all hold high positions^ and 
are under t|e direct protection of the Secretary of State for India. The 
Indians on the other hand, in the majority of cases, are in the provinciai 
services, and they are more exj^osed to the change of political conditions 
than the Europeans. Attention may be drawn to the fact that thei’e has 
been an alteration in the compilation of the censul*of 1931 to include 
working dependants. Therefore, the 1921 census gives a clearer picture of 
those in service. Table .XS, part III. (These do not include dependants.) 



M 

F, 


M, 

F. 

Total 

33,242 

992 

Burma Muslim 

450 

18 

Indians 

5,052 

66 

Indians born in 

555 

13 

European and 



Indians born out... 4,047 

25 

allied races 293 

8 








6,052 

56 

(iii) (a) Industry, 

— Earners 

j and** working dependants (1931). 



i¥. 

F. 


'' 

F 

Total ... 

309,4ib0 

35,500 

Indians born in 

5,500 

1,600 

Indians 

102,200 

7,600 

Indians born out... 93,000 

4,000 

Europeans . . , 

645 

15 

Indo-Burma 

3,700 

2,000 

Anglo-Indians 

650 

59 







102,200 

7,600 

(6) Trade, 







M, 

F. 


M. 

F. 

Total 

266,000 291,000 

Born in ... 

... 6,647 

2,500 

Indians 

97,030 

11,366 

Born out ... 

... 84,000 

3,000 

Europeans ... 

698 

59 

^ Indo-Burma 

... 6,383 

5,866 

Anglo- 






Indians ... 

554 

155 


97,030 

11,366 


These figures show a very diversified and much extended inteiest in 
industry and trade of the Indian community, as against compact trade of 
the Europeans, 

(iv) Since the British occupation of Burma, in the opening., up of the 
country, the British subjects of United Kingdom have played a great 
part, but at tbe same time it cannot be denied that the Indians have taken 
at least an ec[ual if not a greater part. Whilst the British have opened out 
Oilfields and worked Mineral Mines and Forests, through capital, it would 
have been impossible for them to have done so without Indian labour. 
Whilst the Railways were capitalised by the British, the labour was entirely 
Indian; whilst British capital supplied steam launches on the rivers, the 
labour again was Indian; whilst rice, mills and saw mills were first started 
by the Britishers, labour was supplied by India. At the same time Indians 
also opened up the forests and worked rice mills and saw mills and started 
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otlier industries. Immense amount of Indian capital has been invested in 
such concerns, and it is a known fact that all industrial labour in Burma 
is Indian, On the other hand we make bold to say that Indian labour 
and Indian capital has verj^ largely benefited and expanded agriculture in 
Burma, in comparison with British capital and enterprise. British capital, 
if it has been invested in agriculture has been so invested only through 
Indian Bankers who have shouldered all the risks of a credit so uncertain 
as agricultural credit. It was Indian capital which opened up the Belta 
and many areas on the new Bangoon Mandalay line even before the Bailway 
was laid, and from swamps turned them into huge rice-producing areas 
which have so largely benefited the European Exporters and Industrialists. 
Whilst British merchants have been the Importers, the Indian merchants 
have been the distributors bearing all the risks of credit. The present vast 
dimensions of the British import trade, if not wholly, are mainly due to 
the enterprise of the Indian merchants who have carried the British goods 
to the remotest corners of Burma. 

(v) To recapitulate, Indians numerically are more largely interested in 
professions and Liberal arts, and perhaps their total interest in this respect 
may be larger than that of the Europeans, In public administration again 
their numerical strength is much larger, but conditions of service give 
them much less protection than the Europeans ; in trade and industry 
the number of those working in it are considerable; although the interest 
of the Europeans in trade and industry is very extensive and vast it is 
compact and well guarded, whilst the interest of the Indians is diffused 
and spread out to the most interior areas of Burma, and it therefore 
carries much larger risks; whilst Indians are labourers, Europeans are large 
employers of labour, and in the agricultural field Indians are bankers, 
owners of land, cultivators, cultivating tenants and agricultural labourers. 
Therefore whilst appreciating and fully realising the great part that has 
been played by European capital and organisation, we desire that the 
part played by Indian capital and labour may be appreciated equally, and 
we claim that it is the right of the Indian community to receive a larger 
and fairer representation than has been proposed, 

YIII. The minorities are represented in the present Burma Legislative 
Council as under; 

Europeans 
Karens 
Indians 


Anglo-Indian 

Chinese 

Special interests 


7 

5 

12 


1 

1 

4 

30 


Out of 30 seats Indians have 12 seats. If the present 14 official seats are 
proportionately distributed amongst the minorities and interests, Indians 
would get 6 seats. 

IX. Therefore we desire that Indian community be given : 

(1) Seate on population basis of 9 per cent. 

(2) Labour seats be not included within the number based on popula- 
tion basis. 

(3) Proportion of seats out of the official bloc of 14 as per YIII 

above. . - 
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X. Out of tlie in-ereased namber of seats, we press that one more seat he 
given to the Nattukottai Chettiyar Association for tlie following reasons : 

1. The Nattukottai Chettiyar Association, Rangoon, has a member- 
ship of 1,800 Chettiyars. 

2. It has been recognised as spokesman and custodian of Chettiyatr 
interests in Burma. 

3. It was given the privilege of nominating a member to the Burma 
provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, and also tO' the Agrieultural 
Debtors’ Protection Committee, Burma. 

4. The Chettiyar community has held a unique position during the 
last 70 years in the economic life of Burma and has contributed largely 
to the development of the agricultural, industrial and economic growth 
of the country. 

5. The existing financial state of the Chettiyar firms in Burma has 
been iput down at about 75 crores of rupees. (Bef. p. 211, VoL I of 
Banking Enquiry Beportj Burma.) 

6. This large interest is spread over almost every economic life of 
the country. The Banking Enquiry Report states that the internal 
and external trade of the country would break down, and the rice crop 
could not even be produced ” -without this financing agency. (Page 190, 
Banking Enquiry Reports, Burma, Vol. I.) 

7. It may be mentioned that in Madras the Nagarathar Association 
representing the Chettiyar community is treated as a special 
interest ” and has the right to elect one member to the Legislative 
OonnciL 

XI. We submit, even if the representation of the Indian Comniimity is 
increased in the manner proposed, and even if the representation of other 
communities is increased, the total strength of the minority seats will be 
far below the total strength of the majority seats, and there is no cause for 
fear that any combination of minority groups could out vote the majority 
group.: 

XII. The last point that we desire to press upon the Joint Select Com- 
mittee is that the change of political conditions of Burma, i.e., separation 
(if separation takes place) plus furtheir reforms, fundamentally alters the 
political status of Indians in Burma, and new conditions of things are 
likely to affect them to a larger degree than to any other community. 
Greater representation of the community in the Lower 'House is one of the 
means of allaying genuine apprehension and anxiety which the question of 
separation is causing them. 

On behalf of the Indian community of Burma, we press for a substantial 
increase in their representation in the Lower House. 


RECORD B.3 

[29th Mat, 1934.] 

Supplementary Memoranda submitted by Delegates from 
Burma commenting on Memoranda submitted by Mr. K. 
B. Harper on Trade Relations between India and Burma 
and on commercial discrimination (vide Record B.2 
pp. 221 and 239) 

L— Memorandum by U Chit Hlaing, M.L.C. 

Mr. Harper^s Memorandiim on trade relations between India and Burma 
in the event of separation appears to me to be a striking corroboration of 
tbe demand of the Burmese anti-separationists that Burma should not be 
separated from India. The fiscal, economic and financial reasons, among 
others, which persuaded our anti-separationists to oppose separation have 
been, I am afraid, ignored until recently by all those who championed the 
cause of separation, or who, like the Europeans in Burma, followed in the 
wake of the Separationist Party. 

Our anti-separationist parties have always realised the immense part 
which the economics and finances of a country play in its political develop- 
ment, and it is because we feel that no amount of trade agreements with 
their technique of formulas, certificates of origin, etc., can help Burma, once 
she is separated from India, that we have thought it our duty to oppose 
separation. Our conviction that the vast majorities of the people of Burma 
are opposed to separation was corroborated by the results of the elections 
when over 500,000 electors cast their votes against separation as compared 
with half this number in favour of separation. Such an overwhelming 
majority in the country was also reflected in the Council, but as a result 
of intrigues and manoeuvres into which it is not necessary to- enter now, 
the Cbuncil was prevented from recording in clear terms the definite verdict 
of the electorate that Burma should hot he separated from India. The 
situation has, however, cleared up during the last few months, and Dr. 
Ba Maw and I were voicing the verdict of the majority of the people of 
Burma when, before the Joint Select Committee, we insisted that ‘‘ We aro 
fully prepared to enter into the Indian Federation unconditionally and 
accept the’ division of the povwers between the Centre and the XJiiits of 
Federation 

Whilst on this point we must painfully draw the attention of the Joint 
Select Committee to the fact that, though we have been pressing for affording 
the anti-separationists an opportunity of discussing the question of Burma’s 
entry into the Indian Federation ever since the inception of the Indian 
Hound Table Conference discussions, this request remained unheeded up to 
the last, and the anti-separationists were prevented from presenting their 
case before the Round Table Conferences and the Joint Select Committee 
when the delegates from India were sitting with it. This partiality towards 
separation has also stood out very prominently in the fact that, though the 
Secretary of State for India has published from time to time various 
documents dealing with the position of Burma after separation, not a single 
memorandum has been prepared so far as we know to show the position, of 
Burma as an autonomous member of the Indian Federation. 
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Nerertlieless it is necessary for ns, the anti-separationiste of Burma to 
.i?e an Mication to the Joint Select Committee of how Buraia _shonld__he 


; ;:id:a for in X forihc^mm federation. As regards the Federal Legis- 
fatare we claim that Burma should be treated as one of toe major provinces 
and allotted no less than 25 seats in the Federal Assembly ana lb seats in 
the Council of State. As regards the composition of tne local Burma 
Legislature, it is presumed that the proposals made by (^vernment in this 
connection will apply to federated Burma as well. I might here add taat 
we are perfectly prepared to accept the position that in tne event of 
federation the local Burma Legislature should have only those powers that 
are conferred on the legislatures of the maior provinces in India, it is, 
doubtless, essential that certain adiustments will have to be made in the 
matter of allocation of revenues between the federal Government and Jurma 
as a federal unit. These adjustments are more essential in so far as the 
finances of Burma are to>day in a very precarious condition. As a matter 
of fact, the recent discussion in the Burma Gouncil on the question ot the 
assignment to Burma of 50 per cent, of the export duty on rice has made it 
clear that the whole Council, including even the separationists, has become 
aware of the economic advantages of federation, and %ve hope that when 
the question of Burma^s entry into the Federation is considered her chum in 
connection with the assignment of the excise duty on kerosene and petrol 
consumed in Burma as also on the income tax levied on personal incomes, 
etc., will be favourably considered and the province provided with an 
opportunity of proper development as an autonomous federal unit. It is 
hoped that the policy of Burma remaining as a part of India advocated by 
our anti-separation parties, if adopted by the Joint Select Committee, will 
result in so satisfactory a solution o-f the economic and financial problems 
of Burma that the details contained in the Memorandum submitted by 
Mr. Harper will not require any further consideration. 


RECORD B.3 {continued) 

II. — Memorandum by U Ba Pe, U Them Maung, 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Shway Tha in reply to 
Mr. Harper’s Memorandum on Trade Relations between 
India and Burma 

{Vide Becord B2, page 221) 

The importance of preserving the existing fiscal relationship in respect 
of the exchange of indigenous articles of trade between India and Burma 
is recognised by us. We generally support the recommendation of the Burma 
Snh-Comniittee of the first Indian Bound Table Conference that it may be 
fonnd possible to conclude a favourable Trade Convention between India and 
Burma, that a Trade Convention would benefit both countries and that 
Separation should cause a minimum disturbance of the close trade coniiec” 
tion that exists between the two countries. In view of this recommendation 
and in view of the fact that the currency system of India and Burma would 
be linked ux) for some time to come, we agree that there should be a trade 
agreement bet^veen the new Government of India and the new Government 
of Burma and that in the meanwhile the existing relations should be main- 
tained. 

2. With reference to the suggested formula, we cannot agree to 
para. Ill (2) (5), as it will have the effect of perpetuating protective duties 
in favour of India, such as iron, steel and cotton piece goods, and thereby 
defeat one of the principal objects of Separation. There are no protective 
duties in India, for instance on rice, for the benefit of Burma to justify the 
suggestion on the ground of mutual benefit. 

S. As regards the comparative bargaining powers of the two countries, we 
are of opinion that Mr. Harper's argument is based on a wrong premise. 

A comparative study of the imports of the two countries for the last five 
years shows as follows: — 


In Crores of Bupees. 



1928-29 

■ ■ 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Burma's total imports 

35 

35 

■ 27 ' 

20 

19 

Burma’s imports from India 

14 

14 

11 

10 

9 

OR 

40% 

40% 

40% 

49% 

45% 

India’s total imports 

266 

251 

172 

138 

144 

India's imports from Burma 

34 

32 

24 

32 

22 

OR 

13% 

13% 

14% 

16% 

15% 


From this table it will be seen that an average of 43 i>er cent, of Burma's 
imports came from India as against an average of 14 per cent, of India's 
imports which went from Burma. Of these (Burma’s export into India or 
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India’s import from Burma) the main item is nee; 16*7 crores in 1923-29, 
13-7 crore-s in 1929-30, 9-5 crores in 1930-31, 9'3 erores m 1931-32 and 
7-9 crores in 1932-33. The fall in value from 1933 onwards is due to the 
lower price of rice, though the quantity in tons is on the increase. At the 
Imperial Conference held in London in the year 1930, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment declared that they were opposed to any policy involving duty on food- 
stuff and raw materials. Burma being an agricultural country, her exports 
into India are rice (food-stuff) and other raw materials such as sldn^ hides, 
etc., and thus Burma has no cause to he alarmed at a tariff wall, if that 
declaration is given effect to, as it should. India buys Burma rice simply 
because it is the cheapest available in the market, and as Bui'nia has the 
nearest port to India she stands a better chance in all trade competitions 
for rice. 

That India can and will produce more rice with a view to be independent 
of Burma rice is easier said than done because it will be economically un- 
sound for India to do so-. Paddy cannot be grown at all places in India with 
a iow^er incident of cost than that of Burma. Though India has been follow- 
ing a steady programme of agricultural expansion, the import of Burma rice 
as shown in Mr. Harper’s note has not decreased. It is also beneficial to 
India to export its oivn rice and import Burma rice for its consumption, as 
done by farmers of Ireland. The demand for rice in India is so great that 
she has to buy not only from Burma but also from Siam, Indo-CIiina and 
occasionally from Japan. 

From the comparative statement shown below it will be found that the 
acreage of paddy lands and yield of rice in all India has been steadily in- 
creasing, Burma’s acreage on the other hand has shown a decrease. It is 
due to the fact that the growing of paddy has been found not so profitable 
as it used to be and consequently Burma’s exportable surplus of rice is 
bound to decrease in the near future. 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

In million acres ... 

j 

80.6 i 

82.7 ■ , , 

84 0 

In million tons of rice produced in India 

V;'-,-31.1 , 

32.2 

32 8 

Import of Burma rice in tons only 

902,953 

810,979 

1,036,899 

In million acres in Burma 

12.9 

13.0 

12.5 


Further, if India refuses to buy Burma rice, as Mr. Harper fears, 
Burmans wall not he the only sufferers. With the shrinkage in paddy culti- 
vation, the immigrant Indian labour now required for harvesting purposes 
will not be required; the scope of Indian merchants and bankers now doing 
business with the Burman agriculturists will be considerably reduced; the 
Burman agricultural labourers thrown out of employment will rush towards 
industrial centres and claim for work from Indian labourers now being em- 
ployed, the result wDuld be that the Indian labourers will have to make 
legitimate room for the indigenous labourers. Consequently the Indian 
labourers will be thrown out of employment and incidentally check the infiow 
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of future immigrant labourers. We do not think, therefore, that tlie Indians 
ill India will refuse to buy Burma rice, as Mr. Hari^er fears, since it , will 
haYe an adverse effect on their brethren in Burma. 

With regcird to Mr. Harper’s attempt to run down Burmese labour, we are 
of opinion that Mr. Harper has not stated the matter fairly. That Burmans 
took to stevedore and wharf labour recently is partially true, but since then 
they have proved themselves equally efficient, as can be seen from the com- 
parative statement below, obtained as a result of competition by one 
stevedore: — 

Tonson Jlant—loading by Burmese labourers. 

O-6-30 — 2,028 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

6- 6-30 — 726 bags by 1 Burmese gang. 

7- 6-30—1 ,924 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

8- 6-30 — No work done. No cargo. 

9- 6-30 — 1,512 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

10- 6-30—1,397 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

11- 6-30 — No work done. No cargo, 

12- 6-30 — -No work done. No cargo. 

13- 6-30^ — -No work done. No cargo. 

14- 6-30—1,790 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

15- 6-30— No work done. No cargo. 

16- 6-30—6,347 bags by .3 Burmese gangs. 

In 7 days, 14 Burmese gangs completed 15,714 bags. 

S,S. Moiwu Maru — loading by Indian labourers. 

5- 6-30 — ^1,076 bags by 3 gangs. 

6- 6-30 — 4,524 bags by 4 gangs. 

7- 6-30 — 1,846 bags by 2 gangs. 

8- 6-30 — ^2,284 bags by 2 gangs. 

9- 6-30 — 1,064 bags by 1 gang. 

10- 6-30 — 4,157 bags by 4 gangs. 

11- 6-30 — 1,566 bags by 2 gangs. 

12- 6-30 — 652 bags by 1 gang. 

13- 6-30 — 1,126 bags by 1 gang. 

In 9 working days, 20 Indian gangs completed 18,291 bags. 


Besult ai 

a glance. 

Burmese— 14 gangs 

Indian— 20 gangs 

1122.4 bags per gang or 

914.6 bags per gang or 

2244.85 bags per day 

2072.3 bags per day 


The result of this competition was published in all the local daily papers 
and its correctness has never been challenged by the detractors of Burmese 
labour. That competition took place in 1930, and at present we can assert 
with confidence that Burmese stevedore or wharf labour is in no way less 
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efficient tlban Indian labour. From tlie above it will be seen that tliere need 
be no fear of lack of sufficient labour in Burma on account of Indians 
stopping t'lieir immigration into Burma. 

Biiring the world’s war of 1914 tbe abilitj- of the Burmese as inecliaiiics 
was recognised and mucli praised. Thus with the advance and increase in 
the mechanisation of labour, the industrialists in Burma have no cause for 
alarm for dearth of efficient labour. 

ivir. Harper’s sfcateinent that the outturn of the Burmese labour employed 
at the Port of Eangoon has been found to be 45 per cent, that of Indian 
labour is true, but the comparison was not on a fair and equitable basis. It 
related to one kind of cargo only, namely, loading and unloading of zinc con- 
centrates. This particular type of work can be done best by a class of 
Indians known as Nagas.” Neither Burma labourers nor any one of the 
other classes of Indian labourers known as Telegus ” and “ Tamilians,” 
wffio, from the greater majority of labourers employed at the Port, can do 
that work as well as Nagas. 

Furthermore, Burmese labour had to W'ork against prejudice and vested 
interests in that the supervising officers are Indians and it is, in fact, due to 
subtle methods employed by Indian supervising officers as hinted by Lord 
Salisbury in question 15,416 of A 68, that the Burmese labourers showed such 
a bad result. 

We are of opinion that Burma has an equally strong bargaining power and 
we cannot therefore agree that Parliament should fetter the future actions 
of the new Governments of India and Burma. 

We, however, have no objection if Parliament would accept the respon- 
sibility of arbitrating on points of difference as regards the first trade agree- 
ment between the two new Governments, 

(Sgd.) U. Ba Pe. 

(Sgd.) U. Thein Maung. 

(Sgd.) Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

(Sgd.) U. Shway Tha. 



RECORD B.3 {continued) 


III.— Memorandum by U Ba Pe, U Thein Maung, 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Shway Tha in reply to 
Mr. Harper’s Memorandum on Commercial Discrimination 

(Vide Becord page 239) 

We iiaye already set out our views on tRis subject in Appendix A to our 
joint memorandum; and tbe following replies to tlie more important con- 
tentions of Mr. Harper should be read with the said Appendix. 

Parras. 5 and 6 of Mr, Harper^ s Memorandum. 

The distinction between British subjects in general and British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom is obviously intentional. This is as it 
should be, and we are strongly opposed to the suggestion that they should 
be treated alike in all I’espects, i.e., to the suggestions for amendment of 
para. 3 (1) of Memo. A 68. We even object to the clause as it stands as we 
are of opinion that it gives undue advantage to other British subjects instead 
of eiihbiing Burma to negotiate with other parts of the British Empire on 
equal terms. 

Paras, 9 and 10. 

We are against the proposed amendment. Civil Rights ’’ are too wide, 
and it is better to confine the safeguard to certain specified rights. 

Para. 11 (a). 

We are against the suggestion that companies which are merely trading 
with Burma should have the benefit of the same safeguards as companies 
which are trading in Burma. The difference in the interests that the com- 
panies have in the country and its people is quite obvious. Besides, accept- 
ance of the suggestion .would in actual practice mean extending the benefit 
of the safeguards to all and sundry companies. 

Para, 11 (h). 

Please see our remarks on Clause 3 (iii) in our joint memorandum. 

Para, 12, 

With reference to debenture holders it should be made clear that require- 
ment of the debentures being thrown open, in the first instance, to the 
people of Burma is no infringement of the safeguard. 

Paras, 15 and 16. 

We are against the proposed amendments. The original provision with 
our amendment will not prevent employment of foreigners in technical and 
scientific work so long as facilities are provided for training Burmans as 
well. 

Para, 17, 

The suggestion that the onus should be on the Government of Burma is 
absurd. Whoever challenges the validity of any piece of legislation or any 
act of administration as ultra vires should be prepared to prove that it 
is so. 
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Fara, 18. 

. ' It is oiily of .i-)riKleii.ce- and' not one for express,;piwision:,,in tlje 

Constitution Act. 

Fara. 19. 

Reciprocitj- being of tie essence of the matter, there is no reason for 
distinction between existing and future persons and companies. 

20. ' A ' v;'\ 

The discretion of the Governor- General of Burma sliould not be fettered; 
and the original proposal is quite clear. 

Fara. 21. 

We strongly object to the suggested amendment. Nothing hut discrimina- 
tion against a class as such should require interference by the Governor- 
General of Burma. 

Para. 23. 

Exception (1). We support the Secretary of State and claim that the 
Government of Burma should have full liberty to shape its own land policy. 
Difficulties raised by Mr. Harper are purely imaginary. Besides we are not 
discussing any definite Bill prepared by the Government of Burma in exercise 
of its right to shape its own policy as yet. 

Exception (3). We take very strong exception to the allegation that the 
proviso being made expressly in the Act would encourage rebellion or some 
lesser disorder of the kind directed perhaps to political ends.*’ The people 
of Burma have on the whole been law-abiding, and we are confiden-^^ that 
they will be more so under a responsible Government. We think it is a 
distinct advantage to have a special provision under -which the Governor- 
General can act instead of relying too much on the omnibus clause about his 
powers. 

Fara. 25 (a). 

The same principles should apply to subsidies and protection by import 
duties, i.e., our observations as regards bounties and subsidies in connection 
with Clause S (vii) (2) of Memo. A 68 in Appendix A to our joint memo- 
randum should be taken into consideration as regards import duties to he 
imposed after the enactment of the Constitution Act. 

Para. 25 (h). 

Government and other statutory bodies should have the right to give 
preference to companies which comply with conditions as to employment of 
Burmese labour, etc., as set out in Appendix A to our joint memorandum 
under Clause 3 (ii) (5) and 3 (iii). 

Fara. 2o (c). 

Please see Appendix A to our joint memorandum under Clause 3 (iii) and 
3 (vii) (2). 

Para. 28. 

We are against the suggested amendment, “ Any matter relating to status 
or civil rights ** being too wide and dangerously vague. 
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Paras. 29 and 30* 

We agree with the Secretary of State and we are of opinion that Mr. 
Harper is expecting trouble where there can be none. There is no necessity 
for express provision in the Constitution Act or the instrument of instruc- 
tions. ■' 

Para. 36. , 

We are against the suggestion. Clause 5 of MeniO'. A 68 should he left 
as it is in order that the Government of Burma may he able to negotiate 
with the Governments of the other parts of the British Empire on an equal 
footing. 

Paras. 37-39. 

We attach the greatest importance to the proviso that it shall he open 
to Burma to require additional qualifications from new entrants to j>ro- 
fessions which are justified by the special needs of conditions in Burma. 

Paras. 41 and 42. 

We are against the suggestion that statutory power to control immigration 
should be avithheld until India and Burma have tried to come to an agree- 
ment. Mr. Harper admits that there should be some means of controlling 
labour immigration from India into Burma. He also admits that the best 
solution is an Immigration and Emigration Convention; and no satisfactory 
convention can be expected unless both parties have full powers. 

Para. '43. : ' 

Please see Part B of Appendix A to our joint memorandum. 

(Sgd.) U Ba Pe. 

(Sg'd.) U Thein Maung. 

(Sgd.) Dll. Ma Saw Sa. 

(Sgd.) U 'Shway Tha. 




RECORD B.3 {continued) 

IV. — Memorandum by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee 

1. From a perusal of Mr. Hari)er’s meiuoranduBi on trade relations be- 
tween India and Burma in the event of separation, I am convinced that 
separation is econoniicaliy unsound. There are a great many difficulties in 
til© way of the negotiation of a trade agreement satisfactory to both sides. 
Leaving aside the intangible element of goodwill, there might be a conflict 
of bona fide interests not only of trade and industry, but also of Government 
finance on both sides. Burma is now in a very advantageous position as far 
as her trade is concerned, in that, at a time of contraction of foreign 
markets, she has the benefit of a widening market for her products in India. 
Burma’s annual exports of rice to India have averaged about 800,000 tons, 
but during 1933, a year when Burma had the record exx>ortable surplus of 
3,450,000 tons, and when rice was -subjected to restrictions in Japan, China, 
Java and Central European countries, her exports to India totalled very 
nearly 1,500,000 tons, so that she was saved the difficulties which would have 
arisen had an accumulation of unsaleable rice taken place. Burma will be 
giving up her vantage ground in this connection by separating herself from 
India. 

2. During the current year exports to India form the outstanding charac- 
teristic of tlie rice market. The extent to which this privileged position 
would be threatened, in the event of separation, is already indicated by the 
beginnings of trade in rice between Siam and the East Coast of India. As 
Mr. Harper says, when Burma ceases to be a part of British India, it is 
quite possible that India’s rice policy might change, and such a change is 
bound to re-act unfavourably on Burma. I need not emphasise tbe im- 
portance of the Indian market to both Burma kerosene and Burma timber. 

3. Burma is too small a country to attempt experiments in economic self- 
sufficiency, and in view of the great dependence of Burma on the .Indian 
markets, it appears to me that it would be exti'emely unwise to decide on the 
separation of Burma and face all the economic consequence arising there- 
from, merely on the expectation that a satisfactory trade agreement could 
be concluded. It appears to me to bo suicidal to create new and unnecessary 
economic difficulties and then seek their remedy. Having regard to the pre- 
sent world conditions and the certainty of the policy of econoinic nationalism 
throughout the world being emphasised in the near future, the economic in- 
terests of Burma should be safeguarded by continuing her as a unit of the 
Indian Federation rather than by separating her from India and exposing 
her to a fresh economic crisis. I repeat what I stated in my speech at the 
opening session of the Joint Select Committee proceedings, vh., that separa- 
tion is economically indefensible and financially not feasible. I will now deal 
with some of the provisions of the Secretary of State’s Memorandum on 
discrimination in Burma. 

4. FroposaX 3 (ii) (a ). — It has been proposed by the Secretary of State that 
while the right of entry into Burma of British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom should be safeguarded against attack by the Burma legis- 
lature by the inclusion of the safeguarding provision 3 (ii) (a) in tlie consti- 
tution, a similar safeguard should be denied to British subjects domiciled in 
India. At the outset, on behalf of the Indian Community, I must protest 
against this proposal which is in direct contradiction to the pledge uttered 
by the Prime Minister on behalf of the British Government on the last day of 
tile Burma Round Table Conference, when in the course of his announcement 
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of tlie policy of the British Government m regard to separaced Burma he 
stated 4at the main principle to be followed must be that of equal rights 
and opportunities for any British subject ordinarily resident or carrying on 
trade or biisiiiess (whether through the medium of branches or agencies or 
otiierwise) in Burma; and the Governor should have power to secure that 
this principle is observed both in legislation and administration.” The witli- 
drawai from the Indian community of a safeguard guaranteed by the British 
Go verniiieiit on a par with the British subjects in the United Kingdom is 
fioiiiid to have very unwholesome effects upon the faith of the Burma Indians 
ill the >sense of fair play and justice towards their community at the hands 

of the Imperial Government. 

I would therefore very earnestly request that equality should be guaranteed 
alike to the British Indian and the United Kingdom subjects in a separated 
Burma. The proposed differential treatment of the Indians is more de- 
plorable as its intention seems to be to give the Burma legislature the power 
to control immigration of Indian labour. Assuming for a moment that the 
power of controlling immigration of labour should be given to Burma, the 
right of refusing entry to any or all classes of British Indian subjects is too 
wide a power to" be entrusted to Burma Legislature for the achievement of a 
limited object and would, in no event, be countenanced by the Indian 
coinmimity in Burma. 


5. I am in agreement with Mr. Harper in all that he says about the pre- 
sent position of and need for Indian immigrant labour in Bnnna. The con- 
tinued availability of Indian labour in Burma, in the present circumstances, 
is absolutely essential to the preservation of the economic fabric of Burma, 
and in no sense can it be said to displace Burmese labour. The situation 
has not, therefore, arisen in which it is desirable to envisage control of 
Indian labour immigration. 


6. There is another aspect of this labour restriction problem to which I 
would particularly clra,Av the attention of His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India. Even if a trade agreement which is deemed by all parties is 
satisfactorily negotiated, notwithstanding the strain on good-will which the 
threat of shutting out Indians will impose, the existence of the power of con- 
trolling entry is likely to cause friction in the working of the trade 
agreement. 

In these circumstances I think that the problem of labour shoiikl be dealt 
with as and when it arises and in a manner different from that contemplated 
by the Secretary of State ; but in any case I am of the opinion that statutory 
pOiWiU* to control entry of Indians should not be given to the Burma legisla- 
ture, and I strongly urge the extension of the scope of safeguard 3 (ii) (a) 
to comprise British subjects domiciled in India along with those in the 
United Kingdom. 

If, lioivever, in spite of the joint opposition of both the European and the 
Indian in Burma, the power to control entry of British Indian subjects is to be 
given to the legislature, it is of the utmost importance, that such legisla- 
tion should be subject to the prior assent of the Governor of separated 
Burma and that the Instrument of Instruction should make it clear that the 
Governor has a special responsibility in respect of this subject and that he 
-should see that the right of such legislation is not abused. 


Excn^flons. Pam. 3 (vii) (6).-— This provision in the case of Burma is of 
nxv.oh WKter scope than tlie corresponding provision in the proposed danse 
to be nieluded in the Indian Constitution. While in the ease of India it is 
intended to save only laws in operation at the date of the passing- of the 
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Constitution Act, such, as the Criminal Tribes Act, it is proposed in the case 
of Burma to- legalise any law, rule or order at the date of passing of the 
Constitution Act, which has a discriminatory effect. This provision will in 
practice hit the Indian community in the matter of entry into services and 
practice of the professions. The inclusion of this clause nullifies the effect 
of the general declaration 3 (i) and the special safeguard 3 (ii) (h). I claim 
that the Indian community settled in Burma is entitled to get their due 
share of the appointments in the Public Services and to have no restrictions 
placed in the way of their carrying on any occupation or profession. Any 
administrative regulations and orders now in force in this connection should 
be repealed and the Burma Legislature should not have the right of nullify- 
ing the safeguards in the manner noAV proposed the Secretary of State. 

I oppose the inclusion of sub-section (d) (i), (ii) and (iii) in the constitution. 
The intention of this proviso is to declare that certain laws shall not he 
deemed discriminatory by reason of safeguards 3 (i), (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

Under (d) (i). — No' law will be deemed to be discriminatory on the ground 
only that it prohibits the mortgage or sale of agricultural land to a 
member of a noii-agricultiiral class, that is, a class of persons engaged in or 
connected with agriculture in that area 

I agree "fully with all Air. Harper says on this subject and I would add 
the following additional considerations which make the inclusion of this 
proviso in the constitution inadvisable: — 

From the very inception when the Beveniie Act came to be enforced 
so far back as 1876, the settled law of the country was, that any person 
who had been in possession of any cultivable land for 12 years con- 
tinuously and having for that period regularly x>aid the revenue thereon, 
or held the same under exemption from revenue, was deemed to have 
upon the expiration of that period to acquire the status of landholder 
in respect of such land, and possession under Section 3 meant not only 
the possession of servant or agent, but also mortgagee. 

By Section 8 of the Lower Burma Revenue Act the status of land- 
holder was defined. And that section enacted that landholder shall have 
permanent, heritable and transferable right of occupancy in the land 
subject only to the payment of Government revenues. It is thus clear 
that not only the policy of Government, hut the Statutory Law of the 
country, provided that anybody who was in possession for 12 years of a,n 
agricultural land, and paid the Government revenues thereon for that 
period, was entitled as a matter of right to transfer his land either by 
way of sale or mortgage and then vested rights have been created from 
the passing of the Act. 

The following is a definition given of cultivator in Buie 50 A 5 in the 
Buies of the Administration of Government Estate ; — 

“ Cultivator ” means any person who by reason of earning his liveli- 
hood in whole or in part by personal labour in the cultivation of land 
is classified by the Manager as cultivator. 

The following is the definition given in the draft of the abortive Burma 
National Mortgage Bill, 1926 : — , ■ . ■ 

“ Agriculturist-’ means a person who:- — 

“ (fl) is engaged or has habitually been engaged in the cultivation 
of land with his o"wn hands as his principal means of subsistence | or 
“ (b) satisfies both the following conditions, viz.-— 

‘6(i) he superintends directly (i.e., not through an agent, 
tenant or employee) and from day to day continuously thraugh- 
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out the working iieriods of the year the actual cultivation of 
land and all the processes connected with and the treatment of 
the cattle and other equipment used therein; and 

(ii) he derives the major part of liis income either from 
such superintendence of the cultivation of land or from the 
actual cultivation of land or such superintendence and aetuai 
cultivation jointly; or 

(r) is included in any class of persons which may be declared 
by the rules tO' be included in the term ^ Agriculturist h” 

It is to be presumed that the terms bona fide cultivator is used in 
the Draft Constitution in the sense in which it is understood by Revenue 
Officers administering Revenue Law under the Land Revenue Act and the 
rules and directions thereunder. If so, the term excluded all landlords 
who rent out their lands to tenants and also others who employ agents or 
others to supervise the work of cultivation. 

It is clear from these definitions (which are likely tO' be followed) that 
the class of people who Avill be designated cultivators •will be cultivating 
owners and tenants ; for the most part, a moneyless class of people who 
cannot buy land. It folloivs from this that land will not be saleable. 
Cliettyars and bankers wdio- have strained their resources to finance agri- 
culturists so as to keep them on the land and who might have taken over the 
lands for debt, but have not, will be penalised for their laudable efforts by 
not being able to realise the lauds— -if their efforts turn out to be unsuccess- 
ful. and loans are uiijiaid; and those who have already taken over lands for 
debt will have the strongest possible reasons for retaining them. 

But the effect on the agricultural industry will be disastrous. It will kill 
agricultural credit altogether, and as agriculture in Burma is industrialised 
and must live on credit, this industry vviil graduall 5 ' decline and die out. 
The export trade will be the first to go as without such credit as is supplied 
by capitalists, crops will be grown for subsistence only and not for export. 
The exportable surplus is 3.1 million tons, but as sources of credit become 
exhausted this surplus will gradually dwindle until it ceases to exist. 

Crop loans Avouid not be advanced if lands are not a marketable security 
as all lenders of crop-loans look to the land as their ultimate security for 
these advances in the event of default. 

Various commissions and committees have reported to Government that 
iwhat is needed is organised credit for agriculture. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee and 
Provincial Committees have all urged the extension and mobilisation of 
agricultural credit, but agricultural credit cannot be organised if it has as 
a basis assets which cannot be marketed. 

{d) (ii ), — No law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose 
on the ground that it recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some 
priAulege, law or custom having the force of law.^’ 

Tliis exception is too Avide and its exact significance is not quite clear. 
To my mijui the inclusion of a provision like this will encourage riots and 
rebellions Avith the object of securing rights and privileges or imposing 
disabilities. I hav^e in mind the riot of 1930 in the City of Rangoon when 
normal conditions were returned only after Burmese labour obtained 50 per 
cent, quota of port labour. 
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At tlie moment of writing Burmese port labour in Rangoon, tbougb 
admittedly inefficient and unsuited for the type of work, has put forward 
the demand that 100 per cent, of the labour should be handed over to them 
instead ot' the oO per cent, now given. This necessitated extensive pre- 
cautions by the police to- prevent a disturbance of the peace. 

This is a dangerous precedent of any constitutional provision whicli gives 
recognition to rights and privileges, secured by riots or threats of riots and 
disorder, would act as a direct encouragement to disorders in future of 
greater or less intensity. Mr. Harper’s suggestion of the inclusion of the 
words “ at the date of separation ” after the word ‘‘ existence ” only 
mitigates my objection to the clause. 

(d) (iii). — It is declared by the Governor ‘Ho be necessary in the interests 
of the peace and tranquility of Burma or any part thereof ”. 

I agree w-ith Mr. Harper that there is no need for this proviso in the 
Act. 

In conclusion I would add that, though some of my suggestions would have 
the effect of precluding the future Legislature of Burma from undertaking 
legislation which the present Legislative Council is competent to pass. I 
would strongly urge that the new experiment of a separated Burma is 
fraught with so many dangers that all measures intended to protect the 
safety of the State and its economic well-being should he judged on their own 
merits. 

Moreover, it is well known that, under the safeguards which are being 
introduced in the new Indian Reforms, the future Indian Legislature will 
find various subjects now legitimately within its field becoming ultra vires its 
competence. 

It is tlierefore without the slightest hesitation that I suggest, for separated 
Burma the application of the conservative principles which seem to be the 
guiding policy of the British Goxwnment in connection with the future 
reforms in India. 


N. 'M. CoWASJEE, 

Rangoon, 

5th March, 1934. 







RECORD B.3 {continued) 

V.— Memorandum by S. A. S. Tyabji 

Til© Memorandum on Trade Relations by Mr. K. B. Harper came to my 
hand on the 24th February, 1984, and on the same day I received a letter 
from the Reform Seeretai'y stressing the need of early despatch of any views 
I desired to express on it. On the 27th (25th and 26th being holidays) I 
addressed a letter to the Reforms Secretary asking him if I could place this 
Memorandum before the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Indian Association for eliciting their views, I was informed that the Memo- 
randum was confidential till it wms published. 

I have, therefore, not been able to obtain the views of these two important 
bodies, and the views expressed herein are my own. 

Prior to any definite conclusions being arrived at, it will be advisable to 
give an opportunity for public discussion of this very importaut question, 
which may affect dift’erently sections of the mercantile community. 

2. I generally agree with Para. I. Introduction. 

8* — (i) I generally agree with Para. II, sub-sections 1, 2, 3 and 5. 

(ii) lleference Suh-Sectmv 4 — para, II. — (a) Since Mr. Harper’s Memo- 
randum was written, a central tax at Rs.2/4 per gross boxes has been im- 
posed. Therefore, there is now the provincial consumption duty of annas 
eleven per gross boxes, and the centrol excise tax of Rs.2/4 per gross boxes 
on matches to ivhich customs duty is not applicable. 

(iii) I would further add to the five fiscal conditions laid down by Mr. 
Plarper — the 6th fiscal condition — ^though consequential, yet real: — that in- 
digenous products — agricultural or manufactured — exported from Burma or 
India to India or Burma enjoy a preference against products of a similar 
nature imported by either country from any other country. 

4. — (A) lleference Fara. III. — ^^I am in general agreement with the re- 
marks made by Mr. Harper. 

(B) Bef. Suggested Formula. — 'Section I. — (i) 1 understand that the in- 
tention of the formula is to maintain free trade (i.e., freedom from both 
import and export duties) between Burma and India in all indigenous 
articles and products. 

(ii) Secondly, to confirm to the existing relations ” with regard to 
Fiscal conditions; therefore, to provide:—' 

(a) that after separation, the excise, consumption, or luxury duties on 
goods imxiorted by one country from the other shall not be higher on 
imported products of the other country than on the indigenous products 
of the importing country. 

(h) that the parity between excise, consumption, or luxury duties and 
customs duty on corresponding class of goods, shall be mamtained in the 
future, i.e., in future the difference between excise duty and import 
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duty on Kerosene Oil at 111 pies, or 25 per cent, (whether 11| pies or 25 
per cent, must be ^definitely indicated) of the import duty, and on salt 
at 2-| annas per inaund shall he maintained during the status quo period 
imtil the new Governments of India and Buimia negotiate a Trade 
xigreement. 

5 „(i) jKe/. to SectioTh 2 of suggested Formula, — ^This section states 
“ India and Burma shall each be free to alter its Tariffs in respect of its 
trade with other countries. 

(ii) The consequence of this proviso are clearly foreseen, viz. : “ to allow 
for the possibility of outside tariffs by either country having the effect of 
adversely altering “ existing relations I ^ (Vide Chapter IV — Clause C.) 

(iii) The effect of such a condition as would “ adversely alter the existing 
relations” clearly cuts across the desire to maintain existing relations,” 
as also across the spirit of the Trade Convention. 

(iv) But the adverse effect of section 2 under discussion is somewhat re- 
duced by the proviso (b) to it, i.e., that lists shall be prepared by the 
Government of Burma, and that Government of India, of, I presume, articles 
imported into Burma or India by the other, on which import duty now 
exists, on foreign articles, hut shall not be reduced, except by agreement 
between the two Governments fi’om time to time. 

(v) Therefore, the vigorous effect of Section 2 under consideration would 
fall on those articles .which are not so listed. 

(vi) Therefore it becomes at once necessary to examine whether the making 
of such lists by the two Governments would be possible, and if so, what would 
the lists b© like, and what would the residue be like on which the effect of 
the section is to fall with full vigour; and whether the effect on the residue, 
if adverse, would be severe in the near future. 

(vii) For such a purpose a very complete classification of the Imports from 
India into Burma and the Exports from Burma into India and the cross trades 
with other countries for the year 1932-33 and previous years is required. 
For lack of time, this is not possible for me to do, but as a sample, I give 
figures for the trades between India and Burma for the year 1929-30 and 
1932-33, which I hope will be found fairly accurate. 

(viii) I have divided the imports from India, and the exports from. Burma 
into India into the following classes : — 

(a) Natural and Haw Products for internal consumption; 

(b) Natural and Eaw Products not for internal -tonsumption ; 

(c) Manufactured articles, including articles for internal consumption. 

6. Pointing to tables A, B and C, attached as annexure I to this note, I 
wish to draw attention to the following clear facts: — 

(i) That under each of the three sections into which I have divided the 
Export Trade of Burma (columns 5 and 6), it will be found that one or two 
groups make up the largest portion of the Trade of that section, whilst other 
groups under the same section show comparatively a small trade. 

For instance: (Figures are in Bacs). 

In Section A, the export of rice accounts for Es.1218.24 out of a total of 
Es.l71S.S8 for 1929-^30, and for Rs. 739,40 out of Es.969.15 for 1932-33, hut 
the export of other articles which make up the balance, i.e., grain, pulse 
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and flour j excluding rice, spices, fruits and vegetables ^and fisb are of great 
iiiiportance. 

(ii) On the other hand if the import from India (columns 1 and 2) is re- 
ferred to, all the groups mentioned are important, though as compared to the 
value and volume of Export of paddy and rice from Burma to India, 
relatively they are small. 

(iii) In Section B, Export from Burma to India (columns 5 and 6), timber 
is the one group of real value, whilst from articles imported from India to 
Burma, coal and coke is most important. 

(iv) In the third, Section C, Mineral Oil and its xiroducts is the only im- 
portant Burma group (columns 5 and 6), In 1932-33 out of a total of 
Rs. 1544. 73 of this section the sum of Rs,1481.66 was accounted for by this 
group. The only other articles of manufacture exported from Burma are 
matches and cigarettes, which seem to have the potentiality of development 
in the near future. 

(v) On the other hand, under Imports from India, Textiles, metal ware 
and allied articles, manufactured articles for internal consumption stand 
out as of primary importance, whilst other groups as of secondary im- 
X)ortanc6 hecause of their present value and future potentiality. 

7. Hereto, I attach the lists of articles of primary and secondai’y im- 
portance to India and Burma, as Annexure II. 

8. Excise and Consumption and LuxuT{y Dufies as per suggested Formula. 
—If we now take the Burma List (annexure II), the justiflcation for 
stabilising the “ existing relations ” as proposed in the proviso to the first 
part of the suggested formula ” is clear; and I agree with the first part 
of the formula, which would stabilise part of the present iposition of the 
following or those iwhich come under this head on the day preceding day 


of Separation : — 

- 


1929-30. 

1932-33 

Petrol ... ... 


. . . 

... 334*05 

541-10 

Kerosene 



... 524-42 

852*35 

Sugar 


... 

3-31 

2-14 

Cigarettes 


... 

8-00 

5*30 

,, Matches ’ ... 

• * • « • « 


... 11*33 

19-39 

Silver (approx.) 



... 100*00 

lOO-OO 


9. After removing from the Bunna list (annexure II) those articles whose 
'^existing relations^’ are established through the first proviso to part I of 
the suggested formula, as per iireceding paim, the articles which remain on 
the list must be considered as to which of them be listed to form schedule 
B (Burma) of the proviso B to part 2 of the formula. 

(i) Rice is the most important article of Burma’s trade; as pointed out 
in Mr. Harper’s MAmorandimi, and elseurhere, its position — as regards its 
export to India— is vulnerable. In the Legislative Council of Bengal and 
Madras questions have been raised of Burma rice depreciating the price of 
rice of those provinces. Large irrigation schemes in Sindh, the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Mysore and in Hyderabad State will open out to 
rice cultivation extensive tracts of India; and may I repeat that the total 
export of rice from Burma forms but a minute proportion of the total rice 
production in India. Burma supiilies rice to India, because of the present 
annual failure of crops in India. The position of Burma rice is insecure 
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fiiso because of the competition of rice from Saigon in Indian ports; it 
is possible that Japan Aviil become a regular exporter of iier surplus rice 
production in the near future. Therefore I say that the position of Burma’s 
rice export to India is vulnerable, and existing relations ” must be 
establisiied, if possible, with some further preference in its favour. 

(ii) Grain, Pulse and Flour . — Cultivation of grain and pulse has been 
rapidly increasing. It has already reached a level, "where one may legiti- 
mately say, it is sufficient to meet the total provincial requirement of 
Burma. I may here make the fact clear that out of this export trade of 
Rs.2d6-S2 and Rs.10947 wheat flour accounted for only Rs.2'14 and Rs.1-82 
in 1929-30 and 1932-33 respectively. The volume of export of grain and 
pulse (excluding rice) was 71,000 tons and 72,000 tons in the two respective 
3’ears. 

Therefore, the balance of export trade in favour of Burma is large, and 
growing, and it wuli still expand provided ‘‘existing relations” are 
maintained. 

It has to be noted that the Eastern Coast of India, particularly Karachi 
and Bombay are more and more supplied with grain and pulse from 
Blcsopotarnia, Avliilst the Western Coast is the natural market for Burma — 
provided existing relations are maintained; Starits and Saigon are her 
competitors, and if Burma has to compete on equal terms (because of re- 
duction of duty) with these countries one can not but help thinking that 
her export trade would lose considerable ground. Therefore, “ existing 
relations ” must be maintained. There is another vital reason why Burma 
grain and pulse must have an assured market in India. She is dependent 
beyond the line of safety on rice. If her dependence on rice is to he re- 
duced, increased cultivation of grain and pulse is one of the venue. Even 
if the existing relations with regard to rice are established, J submit it is a 
broken reed, and it is imperative to reduce Burma’s reliance on rice. 

(iii) Therefore I submit grain and pulse must make one of the items on 
the Burma schedule. 

Fruits and Comparatively it is a small item. Out of Rs.39-11 

and Ils.36-94, values of export of 1929-30 and 1932-33, vegetables accounted 
for Rs.36'04 and Rs.34‘47 for the respective years. The largest part of this 
group comprises of potatoes, which are cultivated in the Shan States. 
In former years potato was an imported article from India^ mostly from 
Calcutta; since in cultivation in recent years in the Shan States, it is 
largely exported to Calcutta, and forms now one of the important and 
potential agricultural products of the Shan States. It has become an 
economic factor in the Shan States, and if, perchance, “ existing relations ” 
cannot be stabilised, the Shan States will receive a very severe shock in its 
present economic structure. Moreover, the increased cultivation of Fruits 
and vegetables is another venue, whereby Burma’s dependence on rice may 
be reduced. In my opinion, therefore, this should make one of the items 
in Burma’s schedule. 

(iv) Wood and Timber.— India is the largest purchaser of Burma’s wood 
and timber. The exports to India and other countries were as under: — 

Exports. 1929-30. 1932-33 

India .... ... 324-87 179-85 

Foreign .... 147*83 43*37 

It is necessary that' this product of Burma should obtain a safe 
market in India, which has been her largest market for many years past 
Even at present, though there is an import duty on foreign wood hnd 
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timber, Teak from 81 am is making Headway in tbe Bombay and Madras 
Markets; if, on separation, the duty on teak is reduced on Burma teak and 
otlier timber have to compete on more equal footing with Siamese, Burma 
teak will find it difficult to compete. 

Burma has sunk crores of rupees in the making of teak plantations; if 
she loses the market of India, the crores of rupees sunk in those forest 
plantations, can never be recovered. 

(v) Therefore, I submit .wood and timber must form one of the items on 
the Burma schedule. 

Dyeing and Tanning maierials, and Lac , — There are other forest produces, 
which largely come from the Shan States. On most of these items there is 
a 25 per cent, ad valorem duty on foreign products. Starits has been 
largely competing, even with 25 per cent, duty against her products. In 
Burma itself there is a small market for these products, anci if the trade 
is ultimately lost, the economic effect on the people of the Backward Tract 
and Shan States would be considerable. It is true the trade in Lac lias 
decreased to but one lac of rupees per annum, but I anticipate an im- 
l^rovement in its trade, provided that its present position is maintained. I 
am tiierefoie strongly in favour of putting these on the list. 

Note, — Since writing these a very brisk demand for Lac has sprung up 
in Bengal. ; 

(ci) Hides and Shins , — This is a group which in former years was of 
considerable importance. In the year 1926-27 the shipments to India con- 
sisted of 1,591 tons to the value of Rs. 10.98, but the trade has dwindled 
down to the present value of Rs. 3.93. There is a small demand for its 
use in Burma itself, and I suggest that when an agreement is negotiated, 
India be induced to give Burma an opportunity of an export trade to India 
in it. I therefore suggest putting this on the list. 

(vii) Minerals and Ores.— This is an important trade. The greater portion 
of its consists in exports of refined tin to India. If the duty on it is 
reduced, Penang and Singapore would probably take away the whole trade, 
as even at present their trade with India in tin block is large. There- 
fore I propose to place this on the list 

(viii) Gandies, Paixiffm, Luhricants, Oils and Other Mineral Oil, — These 
are free of excise at present, and I propose their present position be 
stabilised. 

(ix) Vegetable Oil, Seeds non-essential and Spices. — I propose to place 
these on the Burma List, Demand for these is considerable in Burma, as 
the imports from India prove. If the duty on these is reduced, the price of 
these commodities would be reduced, thereby a price war would follow 
betAveen Indian and Straits import which .would affect the agriculture of 
these products in Burma adversely. At present the cultivation of seeds and 
spices is increasing and the production of vegetable oil is also on the 
increase. Cultivation of seeds and spices must be increased in Burma to 
reduce its reliance on rice. 

Para. 12. — I now propose to consider the question from the point of 
vieiv of India, because it is necessary to realise that, and to make proposals 
in resxiect of Trade Convention which should be fair to India and Burma, 
for I can only visualise a Trade Convention between the two parties which 
is based upon the immediate requirements of trade of both, giving full 
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coB.si'derfitioi!. t-o tiieir futnr© requirements, and maintaining tlieir self- 
respect, and fiscal powers obtained by eacli intact. Any Trade Convention 
proposed 'tx> India, which does not take into account her requirements of 
markets for her industrial produets, wmuld, if I know anything of India, 
bo strenuously opposed. Any suggestion of superimposition of another will, 
even of Parliament, in fiscal matters, will raise a storm of resentment. 
Even if a Trade Convention is forced upon India by Parliament that Trade 
Convention, will, not only not achieve its objects, but may set up a reaction, 
and may mean a direct or indirect fiscal war between the two countries, 
and a continuous effort to get behind the letter and spirit of a Trade Con- 
vention by all means; <and I cannot conceive of a Trade Convention ivhich 
can stand such a strain. If under any forced agreement Burma rice is 
to he protected in India as against rice of other countries other than Burma, 
cultivation of rice in India can he urged which might inflict a lasting injury 
to Burma; production of other articles of very large importance to Burma, 
may be forced to expand in India. No one can legally object to such 
expansion of internal agriculture or industry, though the objective may 
lie clearly in nullifying the Convention. Such actions will have lasting 
effect. 

If a Trade Convention is desired, then the basis of the Convention must 
be fair dealing between the tivo countries, so that, when it is proposed 
to India, she may at least feel that it is a straight deal. I would reduce 
bargaining to the minimum. Burma will come out worse in it. I propose 
to deal with the question on this basis. 

13. — (i) I may at once make one point clear. The first part of the 
suggested formula deals with excise, consumption and luxury duties. So 
far as Indian articles imported into Burma are concerned, it affects only 
the importation of cigarettes and sugar. In terms of trade value, articles 
of each country imported by the other, conditions of ivhicli are stabilised 
are as under : — 



Burma. 

India. 


1929-30. 

1932-33. 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 

Salt 

■ 

nil 

. ■ 

nil 

2-45 

4*08 

Petrol 

334*05 

531-10 


, ■ 

Kerosene 

624-42 

862*35 

■■ . 


Matches 

11*33 

19*39 

• V, 

■ ■ 

Cigarettes 

8-00 

5*30 

101*07 

59-12 

Sugar ... ... ... ' ... 

3-31 

2*14 

5*42 

4*05 

Total 

881-11 

1,420-28 

108*94 

67*25 

Silver (approx.) ... 

100-00 

100-00 



Total ,■ 

981-11 

1,520-28 

108*94 

67*25 


(ii) In other words, India consents to stabilise condition of Burma imports 
as to excise, consumption and luxury duties, to the tune of Rs. 981.11 and 
Es. 1520.28 w^hilst Burma agrees to stabilise condition of Indian imports 
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to the extent of Bs. 108.94 and 67. 25 as pei' walues of trade of 1929-30 and 
1932-33 respectively. This result of the first portion of the formula must 
he clearly kept in mind. 


14. I suggest a list of Indian articles of primary and secondary importance; 
which are exported to Burma as per Annexure II. The total comes to 
Bs. 1034.80 and Rs. 737.98; out of these must be deducted the articles which 
are stabilised by Part I of the formula (as per para. 13 (i) ). This leaves 
Rs. 925.86 and Rs. 670.73 for the years 1929-30 and 1932-33 respectively. I 
suggest all the articles mentioned in the list as per annexure II therein 
except salt and cigarettes and sugar be put on schedule (India) as con- 
templated in proviso B to part 2 of Mr. Harper^s formula. 


15. I have selected these articles after a careful study of direct cross trades 
affecting each article, as hetw'een Burma and India, and Burma and foreign 
countries. I have, unfortunately, not the time at my disposal to go into 
the details of each article proposed to be put on schedule, but I think the 
list would fairly represent India’s view point which I am considering. I 
have omitted coal and jute from the list, because these do' not require 
protection. 

Broadly speaking, however, the demand in Burma of India’s agricultural 
products as shown by trade returns and in India for agricultural products 
of Burma is the general reason, apart from considerations of trade condi- 
tions, which have made me place the India’s agricultural products on the 
list. As to manufactured goods, India’s cotton textile industry and other 
•industries are making a rapid headway. Just as India is the natural 
market for Burma’s products, so is Burma the natural market for India’s 
products. 

A study of the trade has shown me that just as Burma’s goods need pro- 
tection from goods of other countries, and that if her goods had to compete 
on equal terms with those of other countries than India, Burma’s goods may 
not be able to hold the market; so India’s goods need protection from goods 
of other countries; in passing it may be mentioned that Burma’s manufac- 
tured articles — kerosene— though well established still requires a favourable 
treatment from India. If detailed consideration of trade is desired, I am 
prepared to supply a note on each article. 

16. — (i) I now compare the effect on the process of maintaining existing 
relations ” with regard to the trade of India and Burma. 

(ii) For the sake of clarity, I divide the Trade of Burma and India into 
three parts : — 

(a) Goods of either country, whose “ existing relations ” are stabilised 
by the first part of Mr. Harper’s suggested formula. 

(h) Articles listed in Schedule A (Indian) and Schedule B (Burma) 
which shall not he subject to any reduction of import duty except by 
agreement between India and Burma. 

(c) Articles wliich do not come under the categoi’y A or B above, and 
would be open to the rigours of reduction of duty in respect of trade 
with other countries. 
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(iii) The following figures show the comparative values of goods stabilised 


as under 16- (ii) A — above: — 

1929-30. 

1932-33, 

India 

108*94 

67*25 

Burma 

... 981*11 

■ 1520*28 


(iv) The following figures show the comparative value of goods which I 
suggest to place on Schedule A (India) and Schedule B (Burma) as per 
16 (ii) B — above: — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

India ... 925*86 670*73 Schedule A. 

Biirina ... 2059*34 1244*52 Schedule B. 

(v) Articles which do not come under the category of A or B of 16 (ii) 
above and would he open to rigours of alterations of duty, having the effect 
of altering “ existing relations ” amount as under: — 


India as per 16 (ii) (a) 

India as per 16 (ii) (b) 

1929-30, 

... 103*94 

... 925*86 

1932-33. 

67*25 

670*73 

Total of (a) and (h) 

... 1034.su 

737*98 

India: total imports from 

India as per 16 (ii) (a) and (5) ... 

... 1531*30 

... 1034*80 

999*52 

737*93 

Unstabilised residue affected by part 
of proposed formula 

2 

... 496*50 

261*54 

Burma as per 16 (ii) (a) 

Burma as per 16 (ii) (b) 

... 981*11 

... 2059*34 

1520-28 

1244-52 


3040-45 

2764*80 

Total exxmrt to India, including silver 
Burma total of 16 (ii) (a) and (b) ... 

... 3118.45 

... 3040-45 

2823-35 

2764-80 

Unstebilised residue 

78-00 

■.-58*55 


(v.i) The percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (a) to the total trade would 
be in the ease of : — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
29 51 

■7 7 


Burma 

India 
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(vii) The approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (b) to the total 
trade, i.e., Indian Export and Import Trade, would be in the case of : — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Burma ... ... ... ... ... ...■ 64 44 

India ... 60 66 

(viii) The approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (a) and (h) to 
the total import from India to Burma and export from Burma to India 
would be in the case of : — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Burma ... ... ... ... ... 93 95 

India 67 73 

(ix) AVith regard to India the value of goods as per 16 (ii) (b) does not 
include the value of coal and coke and jute textiles, because, as stated above, 
these require no protection. But Burma would be justified in her statement 
that she is willing to xilace the.se on Schedule A (India). This would add to 
the value : — 



1929-30. 

1932-33. 

Coal Coke 

117-09 

54-97 

Jute Textile 

... ... ^ ... 258-30 

123-76 


376-39 

178-73 

16 (ii) (b) India 

... 925-86 

670-73 

16 (ii) (b) India, inclusive of 

coal and jute 1302-25 

849-46 

(x) In this case the approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (h ) — 
the total import from India to Burma, and export from Burma to India 
would be in the case of ; — 


1929-30. 1932-33. 

Percent. Percent. 

Burma ... ... ... ... ... 64 44 

India ... ... ... ... ... 85 85 

(xi) The approximate percentage o-f articles as per 16 (ii) (a) and {!>) to 
the total import from India to Burma and export from Burma to India 


would be in the case of: — 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Burma 

93 

95 

India 

92 

92 
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17 .— (i) I arrive at the conclusion that the Schedule A (India) and 
Schedule B (Burma) must he on similar lines to the schedules I have made, 
as to group of items and their value, to serve the purpose of keeping as 
close as passible to ''free trade’' in letter and in spirit between India 
and Burma, or that they wiU utterly fail in their purpose of anything near 
free trade and of maintaining " existing relations.” 

(ii) If only a few articles of large importance are to be placed on the 
Schedule B (Burma), I am convinced from a close study of cross trades 
that other exports would decrease very considerably and immediately, if the 
duties on foreign imports were reduced. As they consist mostly of 
agricultural or forest produce the effect would be disastrous on the agri- 
culture of the Province, and on the economic condition of the people 
engaged in the collection of forest produces. 

(iii) With regard to those articles w^hich are not placed on Schedules A 
and B, great uncertainty avould be created, with a bad psychological effect 
on the minds of traders, which will be disastrous to trade. Therefore, I 
submit that the schedules should be either large or not at all. 

(iv) It would seem that it would he better to bring the whole trade 
under one condition, i.e. that if either party desired to reduce the import 
duty on corresponding articles imported from foreign countries that such 
reduction shall be agreed to by both p^arties. 

(v) But what are the chances of such reduction of duties either by Burma 
or Burma ? India’s fiscal policy at present is rather to increase the customs 
duties either for reasons of finance or for protection of her industries 
and it seems likely that this position will remain for the next ten years 
at least. On the other hand Burma’s financial conditions preclude any 
considerable reduction of duties for financial reason; it is not likely that 
Burma’s financial condition would so change as to enable her to reduce 
the duties to any extent. If such be facts, why give such undue importance 
to the reduction of duties. 

(vi) If any question of reducing duties has been mooted in Burma it has 
been with regard to Iron and steel machinery. If this question is to be 
raised — there are two sides to the question — ^from the point of view of Burma 
and India — I submit it should be raised as a distinct individual matter 
with India, rather than make of it a general question, and insert a general 
proviso in the formula, 

(vii) There has been no question raised in Burma with regard to import 
duties on cotton textiles, as everyone realises that such a step -would mean 
fiooding of Japanese cotton textiles, neither in the interest of India or of 
the United Kingdom, which countries are large purchasers of Burma’s 
goods. 

(viii) Neither has there been any suggestion reducing duties on any other 
goods except iron and steel machinery, \ 

(ix) Therefore, I suggest to isolate the question of reduction of duty on 
iron, steel and machinery, particularly the latter; if Burma decides that 
it desires to do so, then this , should be one of the questions to he settled 
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as between India and Burma wbeii tbe Trade Convention is being arranged 
between the two countries. If properly put to her, India will listen to 
reason, 

18. — (i) Because of the complexity of the question which the previous 
paragraphs prove, I am in favour of the first suggestion of Mr. Harper, 
i.e., “ to enact that in spite of political separation the * existing fiscal 
relationship ^ between India and Burma shall be maintained during the 
status quo period, i.e., till both the parties enter into Trade Convention 
This is my first choice. 

(ii) By the above, I mean, that till the Trade Convention is entered into, 
the customs duties, excise duties, provincial consumption duty, luxury duty, 
and all other duties shall apply to Burma in the same manner, as if, for 
that purpose Burma were to he a province of India. 

(iii) (a) Provided proceeds of Export and Import Custoins duties shall 
be credited to Burma. 

(b) Provided proceeds of Central excises collected in Burma shall be 
credited to Burma, except central excises on Kerosine and Silver, shipped to 
India, which shall be paid to India. 

(c) Provided Provincial Excises collected in Burma shall be credited to 
Burma. 

19. — (i) But, if it is not possible to enact that in spite of political separa- 
tion of Burma the existing fiscal relationship between India and Burma 
shall he maintained during the status quo period as suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, I suggest that the next best course would be to accept the 
first paragraph of the ' formula suggested by Mr. Harper. 

(ii) As to the second part, i.e., ‘‘ India and Burma shall each be free to 
alter its tariffs in respect of its trade with other countries,” I do not 
agree. 

(iii) Increase of tariffs by Burma or India on trade wdth other countries 
would raise no complex question. 

(iv) If either Burma or India increases the tariffs on goods imported 
from other countries, the country so raising the tariff shall have the right 
to impose a duty on corresponding goods of the country, India or Burma, 
from whence corresponding goods may be imported, the duty being equiva- 
lent to the percentage increase in duty, prevailing on the date of Separation 
of Burma from India. 

20. — (i) Decrease of tariffs by Burma or India on trade with other 
countries, having the effect of adversely alterating ^ existing relations ’ ” 
raises questions of great complexity as previous paragraphs dealing with 
this aspect have shown. 

(ii) Safeguard provided in Mr. Harper’s formula proviso B to part 2 of it, 
is in itself full of complexities. 

(iii) The possibility of reduction in tariffs by either counti’y are remote 
except in case of Burma on Iron or Steel or Machinery. 

(iv) Therefore, I submit there shall be no inclusion of a general powder to 
reduce tariffs. 

(v) Tbe question whether duties on iron or steel or machinery be reduced or 
has not been passed by the Burma Council. But if it were so decided, 
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tile matter sliouM be taken np witk the Government of India as an iiidividiial 
case. 

(vi) Therefore, I suggest that in the second 51 art of the formula, the word 

alter ” be deleted, and in its place the word increase ” be inserted. 

(vii) Proviso B ” be deleted, and in place of proviso “ B ” the follow- 
ing proviso be inserted : — 

If India or Burma increases its tariffs in respect of its trade wdth 
other countries, the country so increasing the tariff shall have the 
right of imposing on corresponding trade of goods of the other country 
a dut 3 ? wdiich shall not be more than the percentage increase on the 
previous rate of duty, provided that the ‘ existing relations ’ on the 
date prior to separation of Burma from India is maintained.” 

(viii) If proviso B ” standing in Mr. Harper’s formula is not deleted 
for any reason, then I suggest that the proviso suggested in 20 (vii) he 
inserted as proviso “ C.” 

21. — (i) Again, if the Joint Select Committee does not agree to the 
deletion of part 2 with proviso B ” or in essence maintains the position 
as expressed in part 2, though in other words, then I submit, that it must 
be made perfectly clear, that to alter tariffs in respect of its trade with 
other countries, ‘I having the effect of adversely altering existing relations 
between India and Burma,” is definitely not contemplated, and would be 
against the spirit of the arrangement made for the period of status quo. 

(ii) The reason for the above statement is that once such an alteration 
of tariffs as would adversely affect the other party, Burma or India, is 
made, a direct or indirect Fiscal War betw^eeii the two countries will be 
inaugurated, 

(iii) Also, that if the schedules A and B, as contemplated in proviso 

B ” of Part 2 of Air. Harper’s suggested formula are not deleted, they 

shall be as complete as possible, and they shall be based rather on ;inciusion 
of as many articles as possible, than on exclusion of as many (articles) as 
possible; the more the excluded articles will be, the greater w'ili be the 
risk of a fiscal war. 

22. — (i) Whether my above amendments and suggestions in xiart or whole 
are accepted or rejected, I suggest that Fiscal Boards be established in 
India and Burma, which shall deal with all matters connected with Fiscal 
relations between Burma and India. They shall serve as the Tariff Board 
of India now serves. The Fiscal Board of India and Burma should have 
six monthly conferences at least, so that through personal contact between 
the representatives of the two countries points of view of both the skies 
may be understood and appreciated, and above ail, a friendly and continuous 
contact may be obtained between the two countries. 

(ii) Unlike the Tariff Board, the Chairman of the Board shall be a member 
of the Council, or at least be able to speak as an expert in the Council in 
Burma or the Indian Assembly in India. To this I attach importance 
particulaily with regard to Burma Council, in w^hich knowledge of Fiscal 
matters is undeveloped. A Board somewhat on the lines of the proposed 
Railway Board is what I contemplate. 

23. — (i) With regard to excise, as per proviso to Part I of Mr. Harper’s 
formula, I venture to think that as it stands, it stabilises jiresent position, 
but does not contemplate imposition of any new excise duty, or provincial 
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consumption, duty or luxury duty, or any other similar new duty. I am of 
opinion that new Excise or similar duties may be imposed by Burma or 
India or a ProYince of India, provided that “existing relations” are 
maintained, that is, that the parity which prevailed the day previous to 
Separation between the articles from India or Burma imported by one 
or the other and corresponding foreign articles and indigenous articles 
shall be inaiiitained. 

23. — (ii) Meference Certificate of Origin — Chapter VI . — It is a detail which 
can be considered later. I have not been able to make myself sufficiently 
acquainted with details of the matter, and therefore express no opinion at 
present. 


24. Com.parative Bargaining Power of the two countries — Chapter VII . — ^ 
I generally agree with Mr. Harper’s remarks. In respect of remarks by 
Mr. Harper with regard to Indian Labour, I desire to point out one fact, 
The provinces from where “ coolies ” come are the best customers of Burma 
as the following figures prove: — 


Bengal 

Madras 

United Kingdom 
Cejdon 
Germany ... 
Japan 


1929-30. 

1019-48 

936-35 

536-96 

507-89 

442-68 

104-41 


1932-33 

689-89 

824-73 

368-26 

244-98 

219-35 

149-97 


Rummary of Import and Export Trade between Burma and India, 
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List of Piiim;.4.ry and Secondary Articles of Importance 


India. 

Articles. 

Burma. 

1929-30, 

1932-33. 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 



Petrol... 

334*05 

641-10 , 





Kerosene ... 

524*42 

852*35 ' 

■ 



Matches 

11*33 

19*39 

101-07 

59-12 

Cigarettes 

8*00 

5*30 

5-42 

4*05 

Sugar 

3*31 

2*14 

— • 

— 

Silver (approximate) 

100*00 

100*00 

2-45 

4-08 

Salt ... 

— 

^ ■ 

64*88 

42-59 

Pish, dry, salted and unsalted 

16*67 

9*17 

56-87 

40-07 

Fruits and vegetables (fresh 
and dried). 

39*11 

36*04 

100-38 

65-04 

Grains, pulse and flour (ex- 
cept rice). 

256*23 

109*47 

21-42 

13-49 

Bice and p addy 

1,218*24 

739-40 

2*27 

2-23 

Dyeing and tanning 

12-61 

6-80 

97-80 

49-80 

Spices ... ... 

8-36 

8*76 

67-04 

42-17 

Vegetable oils 

13-00 

7-50 

44*96 

27-56 

Seeds, non-essential ... 

4-08 

2-58 

— 

: 

Lac 

37-35 

1-86 

, — 

— 

Hides and skins 

15-08 

3-93 

53-12 

39-53 

Metals and ores 

35-10 

33-20 

9-87 

4-87 

Leather 





51-67 

33-37 

Tobacco — unmanufactured . . . 

14-88 

8-68 

106-28 

62-89 

Tobacco— manufactured 

8-32 

8*93 

— „ 

. — ' 

Wood and timber ... 

324-87 

179-85 

— 

— 

Cotton— raw ... i.. 

3-44 

•14 

■■ — 


Haberdashery 

— ' 

— ■' 

29-97 

29*95 

i 

Metalware, including biiild- 
i n g and engineering 
material, hardware and 
cutlery, utensils, appara- 
tus, machinery and mill- 
work, mechanically pro- 
i pelled vehicles. 



202-29 

199-32 

1 Cotton textile 

■ 

___ 

66-63 

39*87 

I Provisions ... 



4-06 

4-00 ' 

j Drngs and Medicines ... ! 

1 ^ 


3-06 

1*47 

1 Chemicals 

^ ■___ ■ ■ 


1-45 

— 

i Stationery ... 

— — 



1*57 

— . 

1 Soap ... ' ... 

■■ ■ 


1-49 

1*29 

1 Candles 

9-74 

8-83 


— 

1 Paraffin wax... 

3*83 

3-47 

— 

— 

1 Lubricating oils 

35-58 

70-60 

26-21 

20-20 

Other mineral oils 

2-85 

5-31 

— 

— 

j Earthenware 



— . 

— . 

1 Glassware ... 

— 

— 

1,034-80 

737-98 

i ' ■ 

3,040-45 

2,764*80 

1,520*28 

108-94 

67-25 

! Deduct — stabilised (Excise)... 

981-11 

925-86 

070-73 

1 Schedule A — Schedule B — 
India. ■ Burma. 

2,059-34 

1,244-52 



RECORD Cl 


Papers laid before the Committee by the Secretary of 
State for India 


I. — Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
[25th July, 1934] on the Action contemplated in 
relation to Family Pension Funds 

[This iiiemorandum incorporates and brings nii to date the meinoraiidiim 
previously published as Record VII (Session 1932-33).] 

1. In paragraph 73 of the introduction to the "White Paper it was stated 
that His Majesty^® Government considered that the balances of the Family 
Pension Funds must be recognised as .a definite debt liability of the 
Government of India and as the property of subscribers; and that they 
were examining a proposal for the gradual conversion of these assets into 
separate sterling funds. 

2. The Funds referred to do not include various funds, civil and military, 
which were established in the time of the East India Company under 
private management. The assets of these Funds were taken over by Govern- 
ment, under powers conveyed by Acts of Parliament, and tlie pensions at 
fixed rates guaranteed as charges on the revenues of India. The capital 
of these Funds therefore no^ longer exists and the position of persons 
drawing pension under their rules difiers in no way from that of officers 
in receipt of ordinary retiring pensions. 

3. The Funds now under consideration are four in number; — 

(1) The Indian Military Service Family Pension Scheme. 

(2) The Indian Military Widows’ and Orjihans’ Fund. 

(3) The Indian Civil Service Family Pension Scheme. 

(4) The Superior Services (India) Family Pension Fund. 

The first two are maintained by officers of the Indian Army. Sub- 
scription to the first is compulsory on all officers commissioned between 
1873 and 1915, and to the second on all offi»cers commissioned since that 
date. The third Fund, as its name implies, is maintained by the Indian 
Civil Service, subscrijition being compulsory on all officers entering since 
1881. The fourth was established in 1928 for officer's of services, other than 
the Indian Civil Service, recruited by the Secretary of State in Council, 
and membership is compulsory on all such officers now entering the 
services; there is, in addition, a large voluntary membership of officers of 
similar type who were appointed before the institution of the Fund. 

4. The Funds are in all cases self-supporting. Subscriptions are paid 
into the general balances of the Government of India, and pensions are 
met from those balances. An account is kept of receipts and payments, 
and interest is added to the balances at rates determined from time to 
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time by tlie Secretary of State in Council. The liabilities and assets are 
subjected every five years to actuarial examination, and any necessary 
alterations in tlie rates of subscription and benefits are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, after consideration of the Actuary’s reports. 

5. On the basis of the latest available information the receipts and pay- 
ments c! iiriiig the financial year 1934-35, together with the opening and 
closing balances at the credit of the several Funds, az’e estimated as 
follows : — 



I.M.S.F.P. 

I.M.W.O.F. 

I.C.S.F.P. 

S.S.(I)F.P.F. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Balance, 1st 

6,586,000 

527,000 

4,202,000 

503,000 

11,818,000 

April, 1934 
Inter'est 

297,000 

25,000 

191,000 

23,000 

636,000 

Contributions... 

73,000 

51,000 

44,000 

38,000 

206,000 

Payments 

6,956,000 

317,000 

603,000 

7,000 

4,437,000 

121,000 

564,000 

12,000 

12,660,000 

457,000 


6,639,000 

696,000 

4,316,000 

552,000 

12,103,000 


6. In May 1933 circulars vrere issued to subscribers of all four funds 
inviting their views on the following suggestions: — 

That Commissioners or Trustees should be appointed for the purpose of 
holding and investing on behalf of subscribers in approved securities, which 
would -presumably be confined to those authorised by the Trustee Act^ sums 
handed over to them; that these Commissioners should be paid annually 
for this purpose the contributions received during the year and the interest 
allowed by the Government of India on the balances remaining in its 
hands, and that money for the payment of iiensions as they fall due sliduld 
he provided by the Government of India out of the balances in its hands, 
which would thus be gradually ' reduced. 

It was pointed out to the subscribers that by investment in Trustee 
Stocks it was improbable that the Commissioners would be able to secure 
a yield equal to the rate of interest allowed on the balances under the 
existing arrangements, which is based on the current yield of India long- 
dated sterling se»curitiesj that allowance might have to be made, particularly 
in the present conditions, for capital depreciation of investments, a risk 
from which the Funds are now exempt; and that as a result it was probable 
that the ]->roposals would involve some reduction in the rates of pension 
now payable. 

7. The effect of the above , proposals would clearly be that the balance, 
in the haiids of the Government of India would gradually disappear as it 
was drawn upon to meet the demands of a growing pension list; while 
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a ne.w fund would gradually be built up from the investments made by 
the GommissioiieTs. The period which -would elapse before the transfer 
was iComipletej that is to say before the entire balances in the hands of 
Government had been paid out, would vary with the different Funds. It 
has ^ been estimated at from 15 to 20 years in the case of the Indian 
Military Service Family Pension Scheme, and at as much as 40 years 
in the case of the Indian Military Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, with 
intermediate periods in the other cases. 

8. A large majority of the replies received from subscribers indicated 
a desire for the investment of the balances in sterling securities, but the 
scheme outlined in the circulars was criticised on the ground that the 
period elajising before transfer would be complete was too long. In order 
to meet this criticism, it is proposed to abandon the scheme whereby the rate 
of transfer would he regulated automatically by the amount of the annual 
payments of pension : and to substitute a scheme whereby transfer could be 
made at an,y rate allowed by the financial conditions of the time, but subject 
in any case to the completion of the transfer hj^ a fixed maximum period. 
It is hoped that, in practice, any maximum period w'ill be inoperative. 
Should existing financial conditions continue without serious deterioration, it 
should be possible to complete the transfer within quite a short period after 
the Constitution Act has been passed and the subscribers and pensioners have 
expressed their final assent. It will, however, iirobably he desired that a 
limit shall be set by statute to the period of transfer; and in fixing this limit 
it is necessary to consider the possible effects on the exchange position of the 
Government of India. A scheme, of this nature imposes no ultimate charge 
on Indian Revenues, which are in any case liable to pay the entire balances 
sooner or later in the form of pensions. It involves, however, the disburse- 
ment in sterling witlnn the limits fixed of sums -which would otherwise remain 
a liability to be met at a later date; and such an addition to the sterling 
requirements, if sufficiently large, might in certain circumstances become 
embarrassing. It would be imprudent to impose on the finances of the 
Federation what might prove to be an intolerable burden ; and it is thought, 
therefore, that the statutory maximum period should not be shorter than 
12 years. This period is intended only as a limit by which the Government 
would be hound. As just indicated, it is expected that it will actually prove 
possible to complete the transfer -within quite a short time. 

9. It is not contemplated that the Commissioners should have any respon- 
sibility for the administration of the pension schemes, or for the collection of 
subscription© and disbursement of pensions. The administration would 
remain in the hands of the Secretary of State, who would decide, after 
consultation with subscribers, all such matters as rates of contribution or 
pension, changes in the regulations, &c. The disbursement of pensions and 
collection of subscriptions would continue to be carried out through the 
ordinarv paying agencies of the Government of India. The function of 
the Commissioners, tlierefore, would be solely that of holding and investing 
money handed over to them, and of supplying from the funds in their 
hand©, when required, money for the payment of pensions. 

10. Inasmuch as the proposals, if accepted, would involve a change in the 
conditions under which members of the Funds have hitherto subscribed, and 
moreover a change which, in some respects, for instance, in regard to the 
rate of interest realivsed, would be to their disadvantage, it is held that 
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eueii tlioiigli a large majority may desire the change it would be inequitable 
to impose on a minority who are content^ as at present ^ to rely -on the credit 
of the Government of India, the consequences of transfer. It is con- 
templated, therefore, that before any action is taken on the lines indicated 
above, circular® should he issued to all subscribers and pensioners setting 
out, as fully as possible, in the light of actuarial investigations now in 
progress, the prospects under the present conditions and those, ^ necessarily 
less faxmurable, which may be expected if the funds are invested in sterling ; 
and that each subscriber and pensioner should be asked to elect one or 
other of the two alternatives. 

11. It slioiild perhaps he mentioned that it will not be possible to put 
before the subscribers the precise effects of the election they will be called 
upon to make. The actuarial reports will show the results on the two 
suppositions that on the one hand the present arrangements are maintained 
in toto and on the other that the entire funds are invested in sterling. 
The effect of a reduction in the rate of interest is not, however^ the same 
on all types of policy. It clearly varies with the probable duration of the 
liability, and must be greater in the case of a young subscriber, in respect 
of wdiom it is necessary to take account of possible pensions payable 70 years 
hence or even later, than in the case of an eldeidy subscriber or beneficiary. 
The results obtained for the whole of the funds .will therefore only be true 
of portions of those funds if the portions are true samples of the whole, 
containing the proper proportion of each class, old and young, subscribers 
and beneficiaries. If, on the other hand^ the result of the elections is to 
split the funds to a great extent by classes; if, for instance the majority 
of older subscribers and beneficiaries elect to remain under the existing 
conditions while the younger choose transfer to sterling investments; then 
the efi’ects on the two portion® of any fund would differ both inter se and 
from the effects ascertained for the fund as a whole. While, therefore, 
every eff'ort will be made to arrange the material in such a manner as to 
give the fullest information, it will be necessary to state that the figures 
muet he regarded as to some extent provisional, and that the final effects 
can only be known after the election is actually made. 

12. The division of the various funds each into two portions, w’-hich, apart 
from the highly improbable contingency of a unanimous vote, must be the 
effect of the election, may produce certain undesirable results. The financial 
stability of any pension scheme depends on the realisation of the estimates 
made of the prospects of death, ^ marriage, fertility, &c. ; and the smaller 
the membership the greater is "the probability of casual variations from 
these estimates. There is therefore a danger that, if one or the other 
portion of any divided fund were a small proportion of the whole, it might 
produce irregular results, and be found, at a later date, either to he 
unreasonably large in comparison with its liabilities or, more regrettably, 
to be inadequate to discharge them. In the case of thoee who elect for 
transfer to invested funds no special steps in relation to this possible danger 
seem necessary; firstly because it is improbable, in view of the opinions 
already elicited from subscribers as recorded above, that the funds con- 
stituted by these subscribers will be unduly small, and secondly because, as 
the position wdll have arisen by their own action and largely on their own 
initiative, it is reasonable that they should bear the consequences. In the 
case, however, of those who elect to abide by the present conditions it is 
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felt that they should he protected from any ill-effects consequent on the 
withdrawal of the majority. It is contemplated, therefore, that if the 
numbers remaining are in any case too. small to offer a reasonable prospect 
of stability, the fund should he taken over by the Government of India 
oil lines similar to those followed in the case of the Presidency Funds in 
the last century j that is to say, that the Government of India should 
assume full possession of the balance on deposit in its hands and should 
receive, as sums due to Indian revenues and not as deposits, all future 
contributions ; and should guarantee the payment from the revenues of 
India of pensions at such rate as might be shown^ by actuarial valuations 
specially made for the purpose at the date of taking over, to be justified. 

13. The above proposal would involve the possible extinction, in the case 
of the subscribers or pensioners electing to remain dependent on the 
Government of India, of their existing right to benefit derived from their 
accumulated funds, and the substitution of a different right, namely, to 
fixed benefits payable from the revenues of India. In the case also of those 
subscribers who elect to rely for their dependants’ pensions on funds invested 
in sterling securities there would be, as has been said above, a material 
change in the conditions under which they have hitherto subscribed; and 
though in this case the change will have received the assent of all the 
individuals concerned, it is desirable, if not essential, that any doubts as 
to the legitimacy of the action should he set at rest by legal sanction 
covering both cases. 

14. Inasmuch as it is desirable that the measures taken in the case of 
each fund should accord as closely as possible with the views expressed by 
subscribers, which may not in all cases be identical, it seems inadvisable 
to include in the Constitution Act itself definite and final provisions. A 
form of permissive enactment would appear to be preferable, and it is 
therefore proposed : — - 

That His Majesty should be empowered by the Constitution Act to 
direct by Order in Council the appointment of Commissioners for the 
purpose of receiving moneys accruing to or belonging to all or any of 
the Family Pension Funds, and of holding or investing the same for 
the purposes of the Funds ; and to make regulations for the transfer 
to the Commissioners, in such manner and within such a period ae may 
be prescribed, of the moneys accruing to the Funds and the balances 
in the hands of the Government of India: provided that the period 
prescribed shall not exceed 12 years from the 31st March following the 
passing into law of the Constitution Act: and provided further that 
the regulations shall not require the transfer to the Commissioners of 
moneys or balances relating to liabilities in respect of subscribers or 
pensioners wlio have signified their objection thereto: 

That the interest and dividends received by the Commissioners so 
appointed on sums invested in their hands shall be declared exempt 
from Income Tax : 

That the Order in Council may prescribe an authority to determine 
the rate of interest to be added on the balances remaining in the hands 
of the Government of India: 

That the Order in Council may further provide that, in the case of 
any subscribers and beneficiaries who shall have signified their objections 
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to the transfer to the Commissioners of the moneys or balances relating 
to their liabilities, it shall be open to the Secretary of State to grant 
to the said beneficiaries, or to the dependants of the said suibsciibers, 
a right to benefits payable from the revenues of India at fixed rates 
to he determined by him, and that the moneys and balances aforesaid 
shall in consideration of such grant lapse to the revenues of India and 
the Government of India shall be discharged of all liability in respect 
thereof. 


[11th October, 1934.] 



RECORD Cl (continued) 

IL— Government of India, Home Department, 
Resolution, dated 4th July, 1934 

Section 1. — General. 

In accordance with undertakings given in the Legislative Assembly the 
Government of India have carefully reviewed the results of the policy 
followed since 1925 of reserving a certain percentage of direct appointments 
to Government service for the redress of communal inequalities. It has been 
represented that though this policy was adopted mainly with the object of 
securing increased representation for Muslims in the public services, it has 
failed to secure for them their due share of appointments, and it has been 
contended that this position cannot he remedied unless a fixed percentage 
of vacancies is reserved for Muslims. In particular, attention has been 
drawn to the small number of Muslims in the Railway service, even on those 
railways which run through areas in which Muslims form a high percentage 
of the total population. 

The review of the position has shown that these complaints are justified, 
and the Government of India are satisfied by the enquiries they have made 
that the instructions regarding recruitment must be revised with a view to 
improving the position of Muslims in the services. 

2. In considering this general question the Government of India have also 
to take into account the claims of the Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans and of the depressed classes. Anglo-Indians have alwa 3 ^s held a 
large percentage of appointments in certain branches of the public service, 
and it has been recognised that in view of the degree to which the 
comniuiiity has been dependent on this employment, steps must be taken to 
prevent in the new conditions anything in the nature of a rapid displace- 
ment of Anglo-Indians from their existing position, which might occasion a 
violent dislocation of the economic structure of the community’. The 
instructions which follow in regard to the employment of Anglo-Indians and 
doniiciled Europeans in certain departments are designed to give efioet to 
this policy. 

3. In regard to the depressed classes it is common ground that all reason- 
able steps should be taken to secure for them a fair degree of representation 
in the public services. The intention of the caste Hindus in this respect was 
formally stated in the Poona Agreement of 1932 and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in accepting that agreement took due note of this point. In the 
present state of general education in these classes the Government of India 
consider that no useful purpose will be served by reserving for them a 
definite percentage of vacancies out of the number available for Hindus as 
a whole, but thej^ hope to ensure that duly qualified candidates from the 
depressed classes are not deprived of fair opportunities of appointment 
merely because they cannot succeed in open competition, 

4. The Government of India have also considered carefully the position of 
minority communities other than those mentioned above and are satisfied 
that the new rules wdll continue to provide for them, as at present, a reason- 
able degree of representation in the services. 

5. The Government of India propose to prescribe annual returns in order 
to enable them to watch the observance of the rules laid down below. 
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Section 11. — Scope of Buies. 

6. Tlie general rules wliicli- the Government of India have with the 
approval of the Secretary of State adopted with the purpose of securing 
these objects are explained below. They relate only to direct recruitment 
and not to recruitment by promotion, which will continue to be made as at 
present solely on merit. They apply to the Indian Civil Service, the Central 
Services, Class I and Class II, and the Subordinate services under the 
administrative control of the Government of India, with the exception of a 
few services and posts for which high technical or special qualifications are 
required, but do not apply to recruitment for these services in the Province 
of Burma. In regard to the railways, they apply to all posts other than 
those of inferior servants or labourers on the four State-managed railways, 
and the administrations of the Company-managed railways will be asked to 
adopt similar rules for the services in these railways. 


Section III. — Buies for Services recruited on an AlUIndia basis. 

7. — (1) For the Indian Civil Service and the Central and Subordinate 
services, to which recruitment is made on an all-India basis, the follovdng 
rules will be observed : — 

(i) Twenty-live per cent, of all vacancies to be filled by direct recruit- 
ment of Indians will be reserved for Muslims and S-J- per cent, for other 
minority communities. 

(ii) iWhen recruitment is made by open competition, if Muslims or the 
other minority communities obtain less than these percentages, these 
percentages will be secured to them by means of nomination; if, how- 
ever, Muslims obtain more than their reserved percentage in open 
competition, no reduction will be made in the percentage reserved for 
other minorities, while if the other minorities obtain more than their 
reserved percentage in open competition no reduction will be made in 
the percentage reserved for Muslims. 

(iii) If members of the other minority communities obtain less than 
their i*eserved percentage in open competition and if duly qualified 
candidates are not available for nomination, the residue of the 8| per 
cent, will be available for Muslims. 

(iv) The percentage of 8^ reserved for the other minorities will not be 
distributed among them in any fixed proportion. 

(v) In all cases a minimum standard of qualification will be imposed, 
and tho reservations are subject to this condition. 

(vi) In order to secure fair representation for the depressed classes duly 
qualified members of these classes may be nominated to a public service, 
even though recruitment to, that service is being made by competition. 
Members of these classes, if appointed by nomination, will not count 
against the percentages reserved in accordance with clause (i) above. 

(2) For the reason given in paragraph 2 of this Hesolution the Govern- 
ment of India have paid, special attention to the question of Anglo-Indian® 
and domiciled Europeans in gazetted posts on the railways for which recruit- 
ment is made on an alI4ndia basis* In order to maintain approximately 
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tlieir present representation in these posts the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
community will reciiiire to obtain about 9 per cent, of the total vacancies 
available^ to members of Indian communities. The Government of India 
have satisfied themselves that at present the community is obtaining by 
promotions to these gazetted posts and by direct recruitment to them more 
than 9 per cent, of these vacancies. In these circumstances it has been 
decided that no special reservation is at present required. If and when the 
community is shown to be receiving less than 9 per cent, of these vacancies 
it will be considered what adjustments in regard to direct recruitment may 
be required to safeguard their legitimate interests. 


Section IV. — Hules for Services recruited locally, 

8. In the case of all services to which recruitment is made by local areas 
and not on all-India basis, e.g., subordinate posts in the Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, Customs Service, Income-tax Department, &g., 
the general rules prescribed above will apply subject to the following 
modifications: — 

(1) The total reservation for India as a whole of 25 per cent, for 
Muslims and of 8-| per cent, for other minorities will be obtained by 
fixing a percentage for each Railway or local area or circle having 
regard to the population ratio of Muslims and other minority com- 
munities in the area and the rules for recruitment adopted by the 
Local Government of the area concerned. 

(2) In the case of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment and Customs Service in which the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community is at present principally employed, special pro- 
visions described in the next paragraph are required in order to give 
effect to the policy stated in paragraph 2 above. 

9 , — (X) (a) q'}ie Anglo-Indian and domiciiled European community at 
present hold 8’8 per cent, of the subordinate posts on the Railways. To 
safeguard their position 8 per cent, of all vacancies to be filled by direct 
recruitment will be reserved for members of this community. This total 
percentage will be obtained by fixing a separate percentage (i) for each 
railway having regard to the number of members of this community at 
present employed, (ii) for each branch or department of the Railway 
service, so as to ensure that Anglo-Indians continue to be employed in 
those branches in which they are at present principally employed, e.g. the 
Mechanical Engineering, Civil Engineering and TrafiSc Departments. No 
posts in the higher grades of the subordinate posts will be reserved, and 
promotion to these grades will be made, as at present, solely on merit. 

(b) The reservation of 25 per cent, for Muslims and 8^ per cent, for 
Anglo-Indians makes it necessary to increase the reservation of 33i- per 
cent, hitherto adopted for all minority communities, in order to safeguard 
the interests of minorities other than Muslims and Anglo-Indians. It has 
been decided, therefore, to reserve for them 6 per cent, of vacancies filled 
by direct recruitment, which is approximately the percentage of posts 
hkd by members of these communities at present. This total reservation 
will be obtained in the manner prescribed in paragraph 8 (1) of this 
Resolution and will not be further subdivided among the minority 
communities. 
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(2) 111 t'he Posts and Telegrapns Department the same principles will be 
followed as in the case of the Railways for safeguarding the interests oif the 
Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community, which at present holds 
about 2-2 per cent, of ail subordinate posts. It has been ascertained that 
if a reservation is made for this community of 5 per cent, of the vacancies 
in the branches, departments or categories which members of this com- 
munity may reasonably be expected to enter, it will result in securing for 
them a percentage equal to slightly less than the iiercentage of subordinate 
posts which they at present hold. In the departments or brancihes in which 
a special reservation is made for Anglo-Indians, the reservation of vacancies 
for other minorities will be fixed so as to be eqnal approximately to the 
Xiercentage of subordinate posts at present held by them. The total reserva- 
tion for Anglo-Indians and other minority communities, other than Muslims, 
will in any case be not less than 8-J per cent. 

(3) Anglo-Indians are at present largely employed in subordinate posts 
in the Appraising Department and in the superior preventive service at 
the major ports. For. the former department special technical qualifica- 
tions are required, and in accordance with the general principles indicated 
in paragraph 6 it wiO be excluded from the operation of these rules. In 
the Preventive Service special qualifications are required, and the present 
system of recruitment whereby posts are reseiwed for Anglo-Indians will 
he maintained. 
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III. — A Note by the Secretary of State for India 
[30th November, 1933] on Terrorism in India 


1. Members of the Committee will rcTnember that 1 iindertook in 
the summer to furnish a note which would give a picture of what 
terrorism actually means, particularly in the Presidency of Bengal. 
In Bengal terrorism has a 30 years’ history and exists on a 
scale that is quite unparalleled in any other Province. 1 therefore 
circulate to the Committee, as Ap^Dendix A, a separate and 
comprelieiisive note which I have received from India, giving an 
account of terrorisiii in Bengal, with full statistics of outrages. 

2. A study of this note and of the detailed statistics at tlie end 
will show that during the present year the measures taken l.)y the 
authorities to deal wdth the terrorist menace in Bengal have 
begun to bear fruit and have resulted in a considerable drop 
in the number of serious terrorist crimes. At the same time, 
outrages still occur, new recruits are still joining the movement, 
and much yet remains to be done before there can be any 
slackening of effort on the part of Government, or any relaxation 
of the measures found necessary by the authorities to deal with 
those responsible. Past experience has shown tliat, in the case 
of the terrorists, nothing can be hoped from a policy of con- 
ciliation. The Note shows what has heen the result of the 
decisions to release offenders or relax control which have been 
taken in the last 13 years. The terrorists wdio had been, interned 
under the Defence of India Act were all included in the general 
amnesty of 1920. They merely utilised their freedom to reorganise 
their forces, and on the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
movement of 1920-22 they launched a fresh terrorist outbreak, 
wdiicli by 1925 was so serious that special powers to deal with 
it had. to be taken in the form of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and Ordinance. Again, by September 1928 all 
the detenus wdio had been interned under the Bengal x\ct had 
once more been released in view of the lull then existing in 
terrorist activities. The lull continued until April 1930, and 
the powers of detention and arrest without trial contained in 
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tlie Bengal Act were allowed to lapse at tlie end of the five-year 
period provided in that Act. Barely a fortnight later occurred 
the Chittagong A nnoiiiy Raid— the first manifestation of a 
renewed campaign of violent crime. With these experiences as a 
warning, it is clear that any change in our present policj- towards 
terrorism would he fraught with disaster. 

3. For the rest of India, I have thought it sufficient to circulate, 
as Appendix B, a list of teiTorist outrages in the various Provinces 
up to the 30th June 1933. In circulating this list I desire to 
make the following comments only. 

Probably the most persistent terrorist organisation outside Bengal 
is the Hindustan Republicau Association, subsequently styled the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association or Army. This was 
originally started, after the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s first mass 
civil disobedience campaign, by two Bengalis in the United 
Provinces. The rules of the Association stated that “ the object 
of the Association shall he to establish a Federated Republic of 
the United States of India by an organised and armed revolution.” 
Each provincial organisation was to have its various departments 
and each was to concentrate on crimes of violence with a view to 
collect money and arms ; for the enforcement of discipline 
assassination was made permissible. This Association has since 
its inception been, very loosely knit ; at times it has almost ceased 
to exist, hut it has frequently come to notice subsequently, and, 
as will 'he seen later, it has even been established in Madras. It 
has functioned in Bihar, the United Provinces, Punjab and Delhi. 
Thei’e are indications that at present it is entering into an alliance 
with active communists ; its activities require careful watching, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the police forces in the various 
Provinces are well eqtiipped to deal with it. 

4. Apart from this Association, the manifestations of terrorism 
in Provinces outside Bengal have in the main been of a sporadic 
and isolated chai-acter. In the United Provinces, which from its 
geographical situation has always been liable to the permeation of 
revolutionary influences from Bengal, the most serious incident 
is that connected with what is known as the Kakori gang, which 
was largely of Bengali^ origin. Though the list of attempted 
outrages is a long one, it is fortunate that in very few cases have 
they been successful ; only one attempt has been, made, at Jhansi 
in August 1930, to assassinate a British officer and that w'as 
frustrated without difficulty. In Bihar and Orissa and Assam, 
where again there have been signs of terrorist activity from time 
to time, tlie provincial police have proved themselves to be capable 
of disposing of any conspiracy within a short space of time and 
under the powers conferred by the ordinary law. In Bombay the 
instances of attempted outrages have been too few and isolated to 
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indicate tlie presence of any definite terrorist organisation, and it 
was tlie considered conclusion of a police officer placed on siiecial 
duty ill 1930-31 lo enquire into the extent to which reyolutioriary 
doctrines had taken root in the Presidency, that there was no 
organised party in existence for the purpose of committing 
political outrages or connected with revolutionary movements in 
other Provinces. The same is true of the Central Provinces. In 
Madras there was an outbreak of terrorist crimes in the early part 
of this year, but timely action by the police, which resulted in the 
prosecution of 22 persons in the Madras City Conspiracy Case, 
prevented any furthur spread of this form of activity. The 
Punjab had to deal with a severe outbreak of revolutionary 
activity in 1930, and in December of that year an attenipt was 
made to murder the Governor ; but following the execution of 
Bhagat Siiigh in March 1931 and the passing of the Press Act in 
October 1931 and the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1932, the situation has greatly improved and terrorism may 
now be considered to be definitely under control. There, as 
elsewhere, however, constant vigilance is necessary if law and 
order are to be maintained, for there is reason to appi'ehend that 
there is still considerable covert sympathy with the movement 
among a section of the people, and the scope for recruitment in 
schools and colleges is substantial. As regards the North-West 
Frontier Province, it may be pointed out that the population of 
that Province is predominantly Muslim, while the members of 
the various terrorist parties are almost all Hindus. Consequently 
the appeal of organised terrorism has hitherto been small. 
Though the Pathan is known to be violent by nature and easily 
moved to assassination bj^- motives of fanaticism or revenge, this 
is a different matter from the murder cluhs which constitute the 
terrorist groups elsewhere. 

5. To sum up, terrorism has its birth in Bengal, and where it 
has shown its head in other Provinces it can almost invariably be 
traced to Bengali influences. It is at all events true to say that 
ill no Province but Bengal is there that widespread and deep- 
rooted terrorist mentality which is essential for its development. 
It is this ivhieh accounts for the fact that when terrorist con- 
spiracies have existed elsewhere Government has been able to deal 
more promptly and more effectively with them than in Bengal. 
Gang after gang has been successfully broken up by tlie Police 
with no more than the ordinary jirovisions of the Penal Code to 
assist them. That remains the position to-day. Efforts, however, 
are being made to effect a combination of terrorists, commnnists, 
and Ghadr Party'*''* conspirators for the purpose of bringing about 

^ A subversive organisation composed of Sikhs living in California, other 
parts of North and South Ameiuca, and also in the Punjab, which, is at 
present favourably viewed hj the Communist International. 
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mass risings in the future. So long as the Police can contrive to 
obtain inside information regarding these movements, as it may 
safely be claimed that they have done in the 'past, there is no 
great cause for anxiety ; but there is still every reason for extreme 
vigilance. 

6. I do not wish to minimise in any way the danger that 
this terrorist movement may still hold for us. Still less do 1 wish 
to convey any impression that we are not conscious of what 
this sinister campaign of violence has meant to our officers 
both British and Indian. There are few parts of India where it 
has not at times demanded most anxious vigilance and prompt 
executive action ; there are parts, and particularly the province of 
Bengal, where it has caused a deplorable loss of valuable lives. 
I cannot pay too high a tribute to the courage and the high sense 
of duty which has been shown by our officers in facing day by day 
the dangers and anxieties involved in the long-con tin ried" fight 
against these conspiracies of anarchy and murder. 

7. In this connection a word may be said about some of 
the special measures adopted by the authorities to cany on 
the fight in Bengal. In paragraph 21 of Annexure A reference 
is made to the _ legislative enactments which form the basis of 
Government action. Under one of these enactments the campaign 
of incitement to murder in the public Press has been largely 
checked ; under, another (as will be seen from Annexure IV} 
over 2,000 suspects have been arrested. Where serious outrages 
have taken place and the ends of justice foiled by the hostile 
or unresponsive attitude of the local inhabitants, collective fines 
have been imposed or additional police posted at the expense of 
the appropriate section of the inhabitants. In the particularly 
difficult district of Chittagong, where absconders from the 
armoury raid at one time roamed and terrorised the countryside, 
still stricter measures have been enforced. After the raid two 
battalions of troops joined forces with the police and maintained 
constant pressure on the enemy by patrolling the country and 
seaicliing villages and houses ; in addition various restrictions 
have been imposed from time to time such as curfew orders the 
prohibition of the use of bicycles by Hindu youths, and finally the 
imposition of an identity card system, by which the movements 
of students and young men could be controlled. In addition to 
these punitive and preventive measures, a constructive attempt 
has been made, with good results, to improve the morale of the 
law-abiding citizen and to undermine that of the terrorist by 
the quartering of two brigades of troops in certain districts of 
the rresidency, 

8 In conclusion. I would draw the attention of the Committee 
to the relations, limited though they may be, which exist between 
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terrorism and other subversive movements. The particular relation 
between communism and terrorism in Bengal is treated in para- 
graphs 11 and 32 of Appendix A. As regards other Provinces, 
reference is made in paragraph 3 above to the connection between 
the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association and communists, 
and ill paragraph 5 to the attempts at a rapprochement between 
communists, terrorists and members of tbe Grhadr Party. It is 
unnecessary for me to do more than mention these tendencies ; 
the dangers which have been and may be involved in such coni- 
binations are obidous. 


[30th Novemisbr, 1933.] 
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APPENDIX A. 

Terrorism in Bengal 

SECTION 1. 1905-1919. 

1. Terrorism in Bengal liad its origin in tlie anti-par fcition agitation. 
The original organisers were two bi*otliers, Barindra and Arabinda Grhosh, 
and they laid the foundations of tlie main Western Bengal terrorist 
association, the Jngantar Painty. A year or two later one Pulin Behari 
Das started a similar organisation in Eastern Bengal, out of wbicii evolved 
the other great terrorist party— the Annsliilan Samity. Starting with, 
inflammatory writings in the Press, tlieseterrorist organisationseventnaliy 
started a campaign of dacoity and murder on a widespread scale, and by 
1915 the situation bad grown so serious that very drastic powers had to 
be taken under the Defence of India Act to enable the police to deal with 
the menace. It is unnecessary to deal in any further detail wnth this 
early period of teiTorist history, for it w^as exhaustively dealt with in the 
repo.rb of the Committee appointed in December 1917 under the president- 
ship of the Hon’ble Mi\ Justice Rowlatt. 

The Committee summarised the position as follows : — 

“ Since the year 1906 revolutionary outrages in Bengal have 
numbered 210 and attempts at committing such outrages have 
amounted to 101. Definite information is in the hands of the Police 
of the complicity of no less than 1,038 persons in these oifences. But 
of these only 84 persons have been convicted of specified crimes in 
39 prosecutions, and of these persons 30 w^ere tried by tribunals 
constituted under the Defence of India Act. Ten attempts have been 
made to strike at revolutionary conspiracies by means of prosecutions 
directed against groups or branches. In these prosecutions 192 
persons w’-ere involved, 63 of whom w^ere convicted. Eighty-twm 
revolutionaries have rendered themselves liable to be bound over to 
be of good behaviour under the preventive sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. In regard to 51 of these, there is direct evidence 
of complicity in outrages. There have, moreover, been 59 prosecu- 
tions under the Arms and Explosives Acts wTich have resulted in 
convictions of 58 persons.” 

“The main reason why it has not been possible by the ordinary 
machinery of the criminal law to convict and imprison on a larger scale 
those guilty of outrages, and so put down crime, is simply w’-ant of 
evidence. There have been 91 dacoities since 1907, of w^hicli 16 were 
accompanied by murder, and from 1st January 1915 to 30th June 
1916 11161*6 were 14 murders, 8 of them being of police oflicers, for 
wdiich it has not been possible to put anyone upon trial. This 
difficulty in obtaining legal evidence has been no doubt greatly 
enhanced by terrorism. But apart from that the inherent difficulties 
are formidable.” 

Then after an exhaustive examination of the difliculties, they found that 
it wmuld be necessary to provide for the continuance, with certain 
limitation, of the powers conferred by the Defence of India Act, “By 
these means alone,” they wrote, “has the conspiracy been paralysed for 
the present, and we are unable to devise any expedient, operating 
according to strict judicmi forms, which can he relied on to prevent iti 
reviving, to cliock it if it does revive, or, in the last resort, to suppress 
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it anew. TMs will involve some infringement of tlie rules iioriiially 
safeguarding tlie liberty of tlie subject. We bave endeavoured to make 
that infringeTnent as small as we think possible consistently with the 
production of an effective scheme.” Again they wrote : — “ The powers we 
suggest for dealing with future emergencies must be ready for use at 
short notice. They must, therefore, been the statute book in advance. 
That fact alone is calculated to have some moral effect. To postpone 
legislation till the danger is instant is, in our view, to risk a reGiirrenae 
of the history of the ^rears 1906-17,” 

A Bill ivas, accordingly, drafted on the lines recommended, and passed 
in the Assembly in Delhi in March 1919 as the Revolutionary and 
Anarchical Crimes Act, 1919. The Act was stillborn, but the accuracy 
of the findings of the Committee has been proved by subsecpient events. 

2. Before the Rowlatt Committee had concluded their labours, a 
committee of two judges of the High Courts (viz. Cliandravarkar and 
Beachcroft, JJ.), respectively, of Bombay and Calcutta, was appointed to 
examine and report on the cases in wliich the Local Government had 
taken action under the Defence of India Act. Between June 1916 and 
November 1919, 1,029 persons had been interned under the Act, and the 
judges after examining over 806 cases advised that in only six of them 
did they think that there were not sufficient grounds for believing that the 
persons concerned had acted in a manner pi-ejudicial to the y)ublic safety 
or the defence of British India, This was a striking testimony to the 
care with which the information liad been sifted b}^ Government before 
they took action. The report of these judges also supported the conclusion 
of the Rowlatt Committee that revolutionary conspiracies of the kind 
which occurred in Bengal cannot be checked by the ordinary processes of 
the law. After discussing the special conditions of tlie problem, they 
wrote, “ Under these circumstances, it is impossible to secure a fair trial 
by the procedure of the Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure Code 
wdiich is appropriate only to normal conditions of crime. The procedure 
to deal witli revolutionary crime has to be practicable in the sense of 
being appropriate to its special conditions, so as to secure as fair a trial 
as is feasible under the exceptional situation.” 

3. Early in 1920 after the Royal Proclamation of 1919 all those who 
had been interned under the Defence of India Act were released and the 
amnesty was extended gi-adually to most of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movements. 

SECTION 11. 1920-1929. 

4. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were formally inaugurated 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught in February 1921. These reforms were 
followed, ill 1922, by the repeal of virtually all tlie enactments supple- 
mentiug the Criminal Law except the Seditious Meeting Act, 1911, and 
Part 11 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. The 
Rowdatt Act, which had never been put into operation; and the Indian 
Press Act, were also repealed. The refoxuns had, however, failed to meet 
the demands of the extremists and the destruction of the reformed system 
of government became the avowed object of all the extremist political 
piarties. The period was one of gi*eat political and economic difficulty. 
The high prices prevailing had engendei’ed a vague resentment against 
the Governmenfc, the religious feelings of the Muslims had been greatly 
disturbed by the misfortunes of Turkey, and political feelings stiiTed by 
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events in tlie Punjab. Mr. Gandhi adroitly took advantage of all these 
factoi'S to launch his non-co-operation movement in 1920. Schools and 
colleges and laiv courts ivei’e to be boycotted, titles i*eiiounced, national 
schools and a-rbitration courts started, foreign goods, and particularly cloth, 
boycotted, with a view to bring Government to its knees. It took a little 
time before the fall effects of the furious agitation am oiig the masses made 
themselves felt. Though Mr. Gandhrs ideas were non- violent., his 
followers gradually got out of control, and the movement eventually led 
to the shocking tragedy of Chauri Cliaura in the United Provinces in 
February 1922. In Bengal the results of the niovement were manifested 
in the mutiny in the Rajshahi Jail, the exodus of tea garden coolies from 
Assam, and a strike on the Assam-Bengal Railway and the India General 
Steam Navigation Co.’s steamer seiwices. In the country districts the 
agitation was directed largely against the police, including the village 
police, and in many districts there was a refusal to pay the chaukidari 
tax and the rents of Government and private landlords. All through, 
the Press poured forth a torrent of propaganda and abuse and kept the 
Province in a ferment of excitement. 

5. The terrorists, now freed from restraint, were content to 'watch 
developments while ntilising every opportunity (such as the volunteer 
movement) of drawing their folloivers together and extending their 
influence. Endeavours were made to organise on lines similar 

to those which played so important apart in former movements. Leading 
members of the two main organisations were active in eveiy form of 
propaganda, particularly among the student class. Every cause of unrest 
was exploited and every centre of agitation utilised for the dissemination, 
of terroi-isin and capture of new recruits. Many of their leaders obtained 
responsible positions in district Congress committees and used their 
positions to consolidate their followers. This penetration of the Congress 
machine had very important consequences, for it helped them internally 
in the matter of recruitment and organisation and externally in the 
matter of public sympathy. The penetration was so rapid that in 1924^ 
the tex’rorists wei^e in a position to compel the Bengal Provincial Congress 
to put through a resolution eulogising one Gopi Mohan vSliaha, wdio 
was executed for assassinating Mr, Day of Calcutta in mistake for Sir 
Charles Tegart, the Commissioner of Police. The time was to come 
when there were few districts in the Province where tenmists were not 
represented on local Congress committees. 

6. Being satisfied by Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and conviction, in 1922, that 
his programme had definitely failed, they decided then to resume their 
campaign of violence. There is reason to believe that the Chittagong 
Congress of April 1922 was the occasion of the decision to resume violent 
methods. This second terrorist campaign was ushered in, like the first, 
by a resunqition of terrorist propaganda in the extremist Press. Within 
a short tune of the repeal of the Indian Press Act in March 1922 
veniaoular journals like the Atma SaUi, the 8arafM. the 
MuhU liam, BijaU, and ethers began to publish articles having a direct 
or tendency to incite violent hostility against Government and 

the British. The oommonest type of propaganda was to denounce the 
econoniio oppression of the British in India, to extol in mystical and 
sometimes m poetic langu^i^ge freedom and self-sacrifice, aud‘ to uuhlish 
appreciative articles in praise of revolutionaries. This last was a new 
feature of revolutionary propaganda, and its nature will appear from the 
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following extract from tke amiual report on Indian newspapers in Bengal 
for tke year 1923 

A notewortliy feature in tke year tinder review was tke large 
am omit of writing in frank praise of old revolutionaries. Tke 
Ananda Bazar Fainka referred to tkem as selfless youths wdtk 
indomitable resolution, wko kindled tke lamp of life by niidergoing 
death. The Frabartah^ in continuation of p 2 *evions issues, extolled 
Kauai Ball Diitt (tke murderer of tke approver Narencla Lai Grossain 
in tke Aiipore OoUvSpmacy Case). These are primarily narratives. 
Highly appreciative biographical notices of Jatindra Mukkerjea and 
his three associates (killed at Balasore in an encounter with the 
police) now appeared in many papers. It was explained, however, 
that this laudation did not necessarily imply adoption of their 
inetliods. Tke justification -was set forth by the Barathi. The dis- 
trust of the people must be removed. To give them such a training, 
the life stories of self-sacrificing heroic patriots must be recited to 
tkem. We may not adopt their methods, but are wn not on that 
account to respect their renunciation, their heroism, and their 
patriotism ? ” 

7. The Jiigaiitar group ^vas the first to strike. In May 1923 they 
committed a dacoity with double murder at Kona near Howrah; in the 
same month the IJitadinghi post office was looted. The same gang 
committed a robbery witli murder at Grarpar Road on the 30th July in 
which firearms were used. The muider of a j)ostmaster at Sankaritola 
followed. The investigatioti in this resulted in full corroboration of the 
information already in the possession of Government, and showed that 
tliese outrages w^ere all the work of a particular group of the terrorist 
party. Seven members of tliis group were put on trial in the Aiipore 
conspiracy case, but many of the facts in the possession of Government 
could not be placed before the court and they were eventually acquitted. 

The situation after these outrages had been committed w^as serious. 
It wms clear that the terrorists bad been encouraged by the belief that 
Government could no longer deal with their conspiracies effectively. It 
was clear also that unless immediate action Avas taken, Bengal would 
■again he exposed to the dangers of the previous outbreak of revolutionary 
crime. Accordingiy, several of the important suspects, including Suhasli 
Chandra Bose, the Chief Executive Oflicer of the Corporation, Avere 
incarcerated under Regulation III of ISIS. This action served, however, 
to check the moAmment only for the time being. Ngav leaders were found 
and operations Avere resumed. In December 1923 a rohbeiy of Rs. 17,000, 
the property of the Assam-Bengal Railway, Avas committed at Chittagong 
by four ohadralok youths armed with reAmlvers. Siibsec|uent investigation 
sliowed that cextahi hhadralok youths Avere hiding in suspicious circum- 
stances in a house in a Aullage at some distance from Chittagong. The 
search of this house 10 days after the robbery led to the discovery of a 
number of weapons and jimmunition of a foreign make. The attempt to 
arrest the occupants of the house led to a riiuning fight between them and 
,a body of ]iolice and to the arrest of two youths with firearms. An 
attempt was made to decoy from his house one of the chief Avitnesses in 
the robbery case Avith the intention of murdering him, and on the next 
evening a sub-inspector Avho had ari‘ested one of the accused in this case 
and knew the others by sight, Avas shot at Chittagong. 

Some of tlie accLise<l in the Aiipore conspiracy case stated subsecpientiy 
that one of the immediate objects of the conspiracy was the assassination 
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of police ofticers. In tlie early part of 1923 persons were found watcliing 
the movements of fcliese officers and their residences. These watchers were 
themselves placed under observation, and traced to places knowm to he 
haunts of the conspirators. In January 1924 Mr. Day w^as murdered in 
Oalcutta, by Gopi Mohan Saha, in mistake for Mr. Tegant (later Sir 
Charles). In March, a bomb factory was discovered in Calcutta fully 
equipped -with explosives and implements for loading and htting bomb- 
shells, of which a number, botli loaded and unloaded, were found. The 
bombs showed a marked advance on anything which had previously come 
to light. About the same time a young hJiadraloJc Avas severely injured 
wdiile liandling explosives at Faridpur. In July a well-knowni member 
was arrested in ibe streets of Calcutta with a fully-loaded revolver in 
bis possession. At the end of July “ Red Bengal ” leaflets made their 
appearance. The first issue announced the initiation of a campaign of 
assassination of police officers, the second impressed on the political leaders 
of Bengal the necessity for the existence of an active violence party. This 
was followed in August by the explosion of a bomb in a khaddar shop in 
Mirzapur Street. The man wdio actually thre\v the bomb w^as pursued 
and seized and another arrest was made at the same time on the spot. 

8. The above is a brief outline of the out^vard manifestations of the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy. Apart from these, Government 
were in possession of information to show that, during the year 1924, the 
conspirators attempted to assassinate police officers, high Government 
officials and suspected members of tbeir own organisations. No less than 
five such attempts were made between July and October, and the escape 
of the intended victims could only be regarded as providential. In some- 
cases the would-be assassins suspected police vigilance, in others they 
were thwarted by the unexpected movements of their intended victims. 
In June 1924 the Bengal Provincial Congress at their meeting at 
Serajgunj passed a resolution expressing admix^ation for the spiiit of self- 
sacrifice exhibited by Gopi Moban Saha. The effects of, the i^esoliition 
were electrical. It was by far the most potent instrument for organi- 
sation, and became a pei'petual incitement to tlie youth of Bengal to take 
to violent ways. 

9. The situation towards the end of 1924 had, therefore, become one of 
considei*able anxiety. The existence of a widespread I'evolutionaiy 
movement was hardly disputed ; indeed, it was acknowledged by 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Swarajist leader, himself. It was daily increasing in 
strength, and as in the years before 1916-, ordinary measures had failed to- 
check it. The Local Government felt bound, therefore, to meet the menace 
by obtaining from the Govern or- General the issue of an Ordinance aiming- 
the Executive with powers similar to those they had had under the 
Defence of India Act. A special session of the Legislative Council w^as: 
colled in the following January to pass a Bill to replace the Ordinance,, 
but leave to introduce the Bill was i^efused by the Council. The Bill 
was, accordingly, certified by the Governor ; under it the special powders, 
were to remain in force for five years. The powers taken w^ere not as. 
wide as utider the Defence of India Act. The definition of persons 
against wliom^ section II, which allowed of preventive arrest and 
detention by Executive, order, could be used was naiTowed to prevent, 
the net being cast too .wide, and to avoid the criticism that it was 
aimed at the Swaraj party., The schedule, of offences in connection 
with which action could be taken, too, was shortened, and the net 
result was that it was possible to take action only against activo 
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terrorists as distingiiislied from recruiters or organisers. Nevertlieless, 
prompt use of tiiese powers, by placing leaders and active ineinbers 
under restraint, enabled Goveimment to bring the moYeinent under 
control. Between the issue of the Ordinance in 1924 and the end of 
1928 only one murder occurred, the brutal murder of a distinguished 
police oflicer, Eai .Bhupendra Nath Chatterjee Bahadur, Special Stiperiii- 
teiident of Police, Intelligence Branch, in the Aiipore Jail, in. Afay 1926. 
Only 187 persons were dealt with under the Act and by September 1928 
all had been set free, though a certain number remained for some time 
longer under restriction orders which limited their movements. When 
the Act expired in 1930 no use had been made of the special powers for 
the purpose of making fresh arrests for nearly three years. This result 
w^as made possible by the recognition on the part of the terrorist leaders 
that they w^ere not sufliciently well organised to conduct a campaign 
against GoTernment, It was not an indication that terrorist activities 
had ceased. 

10. The position in December 1929 w^as, in fact, that the principal 
leaders of the two parties — the Jugaiitar and the Aimshilan — had an 
ambitious scheme for bringing about a general rising. For some time 
there had been much controversy over the adoption of a resolution by the 
Congress, favouring complete independence as India’s goal. The Congress 
sessions of 1928 and 1929 afforded opportunities for a meeting of revolu- 
tionary leaders all oA^er India, and there is reason to believe that plans for 
a rising were discussed and given definite shape on these occasions, Fiat 
the principial revolutionary leaders considered that an adequate supply 
of arms and man-power had not yet been collected, and were, therefore, 
in favour of Avaiting until the deficiencies Avere supplied. A large number 
of groups of terrorists led by young hotheads bad sprung up, avIio Avanted 
a campaign of immediate Adoience launclied. As will be seen in the next 
section, it Avas the latter A^•ho forced the issue, 

11. To make this section complete, it is necessary to add a Avord dealing 
with the influence of events in Russia on the thought and programme of 
the terrorists. 

The Bolshevik revolution had received the close attention of Indian 
i*evoliitionaries by reason both of the violent methods on Avhich it 
AA’as based and also because of its connection Avith several Indian 
revolutionaries, of Avliom the most notable Avas Nareiidra, Bhatfcacharya, 
alias M. N. Roy, Avho had been prominently associated witli German plots 
during the war, and Avas later maintained by the Third Internatiojial 
to organise action in India. Several members of the Anushilan and 
Jugaiitar organisations AA^ere sent to Europe to study reAmlutionary 
methods, and by 1924-25 the influence of this inoAmmeut is definitely 
tracea.ble in the ideas and plans of terrorists in general. 

In March 1925 definite information Avas received tliat Sacliindra Sanyal, 
a notorious revolutionary of the Anushilan party, Avho was convicted in 
the Kakori conspiracy case (1926), was in touch Avith IVL N. Roy, from 
aaTioiii lie was receiving money. The latter’vS to the Nationalists^ 

AAdiich Avas an attempt to lead the Congress back to civil disobedience and 
mass revolution, Avas distiibnted at the Belgauin Congress hy two members 
of the All-India Congress Committee. There is also rea.son to believe 
that the resolution to establish a ‘Apolitical sufierers’ fund,” which AAms 
throAvn out at the I'elgauni Congress and passed subsequently at a 
later session, Avas inspired hy M. N. Roy and adopted by the Jugantar 
paiTy. A mass of proscribed revolutionary literature addressed to various 
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revolutionaries continued to be intercepted in tbe foreign iiiail. Towards 
the end of 1925 a party called the “ Labour Swarajya Party ” was formed, 
by pei'sons closely connected with the Congress, of which the name was 
subsecjiiently changed to “ The Bengal Labour and Peasants Party.’’ The 
object of the party was ‘‘ the attainment of >Swarajya in the sense of 
complete independeuce of India based on economic and social emancipa> 
tion and political freedom of men and wmmeii.’^ Its demands were the 
nationalisation of “ industries and jmblic utilities such as mines, railways, 
telegi*aphs, inland waterways, tramways, &c.’’ niider the control of 
“Workers’ Committees,” and the “ultimate ownership of land to be 
vested in autonomous village communities consisting of intellectual as 
w^ell as physical labourers.” Its organ, The Langal, ceased after 15 issues 
for want of funds, and the party itself laboured under the ever-present 
threat of bankruptcy, but a secret branch of it was reported to be working 
in co-operation with the Anushilan Samity. 

The Anusliilan Samity’s programme at this stage (1926) was itself 
greatly influenced by M. N. Boy, and advocated the prepai’ation of the 
masses for revolution by inculcating first communist, and then terrorist, 
doctrines, 

SECTION III. 1930-1933. 

12. Mr. Gandhi began tlie civil disobedience movement early in 1930 
by his march on Dandi. His action at once released the widespread wmve 
of unrest which had gathered round the discussions of the future 
constitution, and the personnel of the Simon Commission, during the past 
tw^o years. The general w^ave of rebellion against authority -which 
folio w^ed provided the- terrorists with an unrivalled oppoi'tuiiity for 
launching their campaign, of which the younger groups ivere not slow to 
take advantage. The Chittagong Jugantar group, one of the most active 
sections of the new violence party, which -was in control of the Congress 
ox’ganisation in Chittagong, w^as the first to take the offensive. 

13. On the night of the 18th April they carried out a spectacular and 
, daring raid on a much larger scale than anything previously attempted 

by the terrorists. Four batches of var^dng strength set out from the 
Congress office in Chittagong. One was to capture the Police Arrnourv, 
one to capture the Auxiliary Force Armoury, one to massacre the 
Europeans in the Olubj and the other to destroy the telephone excbange 
and telegraph ofiice. As it happened, the Club was practically deserted 
and the party deputed to attack the Club joined tbe other oTonps. 
The Police Armoury party consisted of about 50 youths led bv Anaiita 
Singh and Ganesh Ghosh. All ivere in khaki, and tlie leaders w^ere 
dressed as ofiicers. They were challenged by the police sentry, wdio 
was shot dowm, while the remainder of the force swarmed into 
the building, broke into tbe Armoury and Magazine, and armed them- 
selves with, muskets, revolvers, and ammunition. Practically the same 
procedure w\as followed in the case of the Auxiliary Force Armoury liie 
sentry, another sepoy, and the Bei‘geant Major who lived close to the 
Armoury, w;ere shot dead. The place was then forced open, and pistols 
revolvers, rifles and a Lewis gun were taken away. While this party 
were in possession of the Armoury they fired on motor-cars pa,ssifig on 
the road and killed a railway guard, the driver, and assistant driver of a 
taxi and a police constaMe who was in the car of the District Magistrate. 
They also wounded the District Magistrate’s driver and the occup^t of a 
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passing taxi. The telegraph office party seized and cbloroformed the 
telephone operator, hacked the telephone board to pieces and set lire to it. 
The Telegraph Master was fired at when he came to the operator’s 
assistance, but he returned with a gun and drove the raiders off before 
they destroyed the telegraph office. This party then went to the police 
lines and joined the main party. A counter-attack under the Deputy 
Inspector- General of Police A^as organised, and although few in numbers 
and poorly equipped, it succeeded in forcing the raiders to leave the town 
and retreat towards the hills. The raiders thus had to abandon their 
further project of raiding the Government Treasury and massacring the 
Europeans in the town. 

14. Meanwhile, another party acting under orders of the terrorist leaders 
had cut all telegraph communications between Chittagong and the outside 
world, and attempted to interrupt railway communications by removing 
a rail and dei'ailing a goods train ; yet another party attempted, iinsuccess- 
fnlly, to derail the dowii’inail train to Chittagong at a place 70 miles from 
Chittagong on the same night. 

Information of the raid was sent out by wireless from a ship in the 
harbour, and reinforcements reached Chittagong on the 20th April. 
Various skirmishes took place between the Government forces and the 
rebels, several of wliom wei’e shot dead, but the principal leaders remained 
absconding. One surrendered on the 28th June in Calcutta, and on the 
31st August three others were arrested and one shot dead at Chandernagore 
(near Calcutta). The principal leader, Surjya Sen, was not arrested until 
1933, and it is only recently that he has been condemned to death along 
with another of his associates by a Special Tribunal. His appeal is now 
pending before the High Court in Oalcatta. 

15. The news of this coup, unprecedented in the annals of terrorist 
crime in Bengal, was received hy revolutionaries all over the Province 
with delight. The effect was electric and from that momeut the 
outlook of the Bengali terrorists changed. The younger members of ail 
parties, whose heads were already crammed with ideas of driving out the 
British by force of arms, but whose hands had heeu restrained hy their 
leaders, clamoured for a chance to emulate the Chittagong terrorists. 
Reeniits poured into the various terrorist groups in a steady stream. 
The leaders could no longer hope, nor did they wish, to keep them back, 
for in the face of the results achieved at Chittagong there seemed to be 
no reason why their over-cautious policy should be maintained. The 
I'omantic appeal of the raid attracted into the fold of the terroiist party 
women and young girls, who from this time onwards are found assisting 
the terrorists as housekeepers, messengers, custodians of arms and 
sometimes as comrades, 

16. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 was due to 
expire on 21st J^Larch 1930. In November 1929 the police view was that 
the Act should remain permanently in force to act as a convstant restraining 
inffuence on revolutionaries. It was urged that a five years’ limit had 
prevented any reformation of those with whom it dealt. In the 
discussions that followed the following alternatives were considered ; — 

(i) The Local Government should be empowered to bring the Act 
into force by notification, at any. time, and for as long as 
necessary. 
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(ii) Tlie Act sliould be allowed to lapse witli tlie prospect of 

immediate re-enactment wlien iiecessaiy. 

(iii) Contiiinance of the Act for five jears. 

(iy) Continuance for liye years of tbe sections relating to trial by 
special procedure. 

This last proposal was eYentually agreed to and enacted as tlie Beiio'al 
Criminal Law Amendment (Part Continuance) Act, 1930, on tlie 1st Anril 
1930. 

After tbe Obittagong raid, however, tbe lost powers of arrest and 
detention were immediately conferred by Ordinance. In July, tbe Bcno-al 
Government asked for tbe replacement of tbe Ordinance by permanent 
legislation. In tbe Act as passed, however, a five-year limit was imposed. 
With this modification the Bill was passed by tbe 'Legislative Conncil by 
a large majority and became law as Bengal Act YI of 1930 on the 
16tb October 1930. 

17. To resume tbe narrative of events, tlie Obittagong Armoury raid 
took place, as lias been stated, in April. In May, the leaders of the main 
Jugantar party in Calcutta drew up a programme of terrorism aud made 
arrangements for the manufacture of bombs. Information in possession 
of Government shows that tbe principal features of this prop-ramine 

(1) Tbe murder of Europeans in hotels, (dubs and cinemas, simul- 

taneously in Calcutta and tbe districts by bombs. 

(2) Tbe burning of tbe aerodrome in Dum-Duni with petrol. 

(3) The cutting oE of tbe gas and electric supply of Calcutta, by 

destroying tbe gas works and electric power s*tations. 

(4) Tbe cutting off of tbe petrol supply of Calcutta bv destroyiim' tbe 

depot at Budge-Budge. " ® 

(5) Tbe disorganisation of tbe tramway service in Calcutta bv 

cutting overhead wires. ^ 

(6) Tbe destruction of telegraphic communication between Calcutta 

and tbe distiucts in Bengal. 

(7) The destx-nction of bridges and railway lines by dvnamite and 

band grenades. " 

The first blow was sri-uck on the 25tb August 1930 by an attempt 
made by Annja Sen and Dmesb Gbandi’a Ma/nmdar funder orders of the 
Jugantar leaders) to mui-der tbe Commissioner of Police, Sir Charles 
leg-art, m Dalhousie Square Cue of tbe bombs excploded behind tbe 
Commissioners car and k^ed Anuja Sen. Dinesb Ma.umclar, who was 
also wounded by the bomb managed to run away a short distance, but 
was arrested. Two loaded bombs and one loaded revolver were found 
on the person of Annja Sen, and one loaded bomb, one loaded revolver, 
and four spare cartridges on the person of Dinesb Mazumdar. It ra 

¥el4rt si rid bo tL Sir Charles 

legal t should bo the signal for aU Jugantar groups in tbe Province to 

begin a Widespread senes of outrages. ^ ^ lo 

i. JSlllSrlT .‘"rr Police Station 

in Oaioutta, but Toitunately it exploded outside the station No nolice 

the Eden Gnrien pelice 6.^_in O.ienlta, .nd injV.d tbre?™™™ 
mcluduig one constable, , Two .days- later Mr. Lowkan, the Ingectoi 
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General of Police, and Mr. Hodson, tlie Superintend exit of Police, were 
shot at Dacca. Mr. Lowman died, but Mr. Hodson, tlioiigii seyerely 
wounded, survived. On tiie 31st August a police party led by Sir Gbaiies 
Tegart surrounded a bouse in Cbandernagore in wliicli some of tbe 
Cliittagong raiders were biding, and after a brief engagement killed one 
of tbe absconders and arrested three with revolvers. 

On tbe 25tb Angnst Dr, Harayan Chandra Ray, who was in charge 
of tbe bomb-making activities of this party, was arrested. In September 
many of bis confederates were arrested and put on trial and sentenced to 
various periods of transportation from 20 yeai’s downwards. According 
to the confession of Dr. JSfarayan Ray made in this case, his mind bad 
been inflamed by speeches made by Subbasb Bose and another well- 
known political agitator. By tbe end of 1929 be bad already joined a 
terrorist group and bad begun to make experiments with explosives, 
especially Tri-Hitro-Tolnol. Towards tbe end of 1929 be received 
formulae for T.H.T. and Amatol procured tbrongb certain leaders of the 
Jugaiitar party. He attended tbe Lahore Congress and, before returning 
to Calcutta, be bad learned bow high explosive shells were loaded Avitb 
Amatol. On bis return to Calcutta early in 1930 be and bis cousin 
Gobinda Ray (still absconding) actually manufactured some* explosives. 
In May 1930 Dr. Harayan Ray was given by one of tbe Jugaiitar leaders 
a supply of empty bomb shells, wbicb be loaded and fitted with detonators. 
A large number of these shells were distributed throughout tbe Province. 

On tbe 8tb December 1930 three young men dressed as Europeans 
rushed into tbe office of Colonel Simpson, Inspector- General of Prisons, in 
Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta, and shot him dead. After this they went 
down tbe corridor firing into the rooms of other officials and wmunded 
Mr. Townend, I.C.S.. Secretary to tbe Government of Bengal, and 
JMr. Helson, I.C.S., tbe Legal Remembrancer. They were trapped in the 
latter’s room and all three attempted to commit suicide. One died on 
tbe spot. The other two were Binaj Krishna Basil (tbe murderer of 
Mr. Loivman), who died a few days later, and Dinesb Gupta, who was 
hanged for this murder on the 7tb July 1931. 

In addition to tbe outrages that -were actually carried out tbe 
police obtained information of various plots for raiding Treasuries 
and Armouries, for the assassination of officials and for other crimes of 
violence. Many plots were frustrated by tbe arrest of tbe plotters 
and consequent disorganisation of their groups. The police were 
also able to prevent the cariying out of any of their bigger or more 
sensational schemes. Owing to the limitations of tbe Bengal Criminal 
LaAV Amendment Act at this time, tbe powers of tbe police ivere confined 
to what may be described roughly as purely defensive action. These 
pow'-ers did not admit of wholesale attacks on various organisations, and 
although the action taken was certainly successful in preventing further 
outrages on the lines of tbe Chittagong armoury raid ajid several 
projected attacks on officials, at headquarters stations, and on police 
liarracks, tbe terrorist organisations still remained intact. 

18. At tbe end of 1930, then, several of tbe most important leaders of 
all parties Avere under arrest, but the organisations, to all intents and 
purposes, w^ere still intact. Press and platform propaganda in pursuance 
of Gandhi’s Civil Disobedience Movement ivas arousing anti-British 
sentiment and a spirit of lawlessness in the Pi*ovince to a degree which 
would have been deemed incredible even in 1929. Seditious literature 
of tbe most violent description was being bi^oadcast in tbe shape of 
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pampMets and books. It is true tliat the Cougress fornmllv dissociated 
itself from terrorisnij but it was equally clear that if some of the workei’s 
and leaders of the Congress were giyen a free hand they would not be 
ay erse to giy in g their general support to terrorism, 

19 . With the Irwiii-Gandhi Pa:et, in March 1931 , the Press Ordinance 
was withdrawal, and the Indian Press at once reyerted to its old habit of 
glorification of assassins and the propagation of the cult of murder. 
Buring’ March the occasion for adnlatory articles wrs fonnd in the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his two companions. When Mr. Ped die 
was assassinated on the 7th April 1981 the attitude of the Press was far 
from satisfactory. Similaidy, praise of Dinesh Gupta, the murderer of 
Colonel Simpson, and Ram Krishna Bisw^as, conyicted of the Cliandpiir 
murder, wms widespread and in some cases unrestrained, and demands for 
their reprieve w^ere loud and persistent. Every acquittal of a terrorist was 
hailed with delight, everything that could be said in favour of them being 
printed in bold type. The culmination of this attitude of mind was the 
resolution of the Congress-managed Corporation of Calcutta placing on 
record a token of homage to Dinesh Gupta, one of the murderers of Colonel 
Simpson, it is small wonder that in the circumstances described the 
terrorist cult should have found moi^e votaries than even before, and that 
1931 should have been one of the daikest years in the history of terrorist 

■■crime..' ■ '■ . . 

20. No less than 67 outrages, including nine murdei's, of wdiich particu- 
lars will be found in Annexure III, occurred in 1931. Only a few'- 
instances need be quoted here to show the determined manner in wdiich 
terrorist crimes w^ere carried out. 

On the 16tli March at Barama, Chittagong, an Assistant Siib-Inspector 
of Police of the District Intelligence Branch encountered twm absconders 
of the Chittagong armonry raid case. One of them fired at him with a 
revolver and w'-onnded him and both escaped. On the 7tii March at about 
6.45 p.m. two Uiadraloh Hindu youths shot Mr. Peddie, LC.S., DivStrict 
Magistrate of Midiiapore, from behind, at close i-ange, while he wus 
attending an exhibition of manual w^ork in a local scirool wdiieh he had 
himself arranged for the benefit of the students. Both the assailants 
escaped. 

On the 27th July Mr. Garlick, I.C.S., Sessions Judge, 24-Parganas, wms 
shot through the head by a youth while sitting in court. The assassin 
w^as immediately shot down by the sergeant on duty, but committed 
suicide by swallowing cyanide of potassium while lying wounded under 
the table. The murder was committed in revenge for the sentence of 
hanging indicted on Dinesh Gupta by the tribunal of wdiich Mr. Garlick 
wms president. 

On the evening of 21st August at.Tangail, a hlmdraloh youth fired at 
Mr. Cassells, LC.B., the Divisional Commissioner, wdio was on his waay to 
inspect the Co-operative bank. The culprit escaped and a person 
subsequently tried for the offence was acquitted for want of sn-fiicient 
identification. 

Ou the 30th August Khan Bahadur Ahsanulla, Inspector of Police, 
Chittagong, was shot dead by a bkadraloh Hindu youth, who was captared, 
convicted and sentenced to transportation for life. The murder inflamed 
Moslem feeling and was followed .by a communal outbreak. 

On the 28th October two bhadmloh youths shot at and severely womrded 
Mr. Ourno, I.O.S., District Magisteite, Dacca, while he was sittin<r in his 
car outside a shop in one of the .main streets. The culprits escapel 
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Un tlie 29tb. October Mr. Yilliers, tbe President of tlie European 
Association, liad a narrow escape from deatb, wlien lie was attacked in Ms 
own office by one Bimal Das Griipta, the alleged murderer of Mr. Peddie. 

On the 14th December Mr. 0. Cr. B. Stevens, District Magistrate, 

Tippera, was shot dead in his house by two young girls who approached 
liim with a request to arrange a swimming exhibition for them. Both 
wm^e sentenced to transportation for life by a special tribunal. 

21. By the end of July 1931 it was evident that the existing legislation 
wa<s not sufficient to cope witli, the terrorist menace. The way in which 
the Press lent itself to constant and violent propaganda in favour of 
assassins has already been referred to. The murders wdiich had already 
taken place could be traced, in no small measure, to incitenients in the 
Press and the Local Government were convinced that action to control the 
Press was a vital necessity. As regards the powers of arrest and detention 
conferred by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, it was found 
■essential to ask that its scope should be widened so that action could be 
taken, not only against persons actually concerned in the commission of 
terrorist associations, but also against those who are members or lielpers 
of those associations. On the 9th October 1931 Act XXIII of 1931 (An 
Act to provide against publication of matter inciting to or encouraging 
murder or violence) was passed and on the 29th October the Grovernment 
of India promulgated Ordinance IX of 1931 conferring the powers asked 
for in regard to arrest and detention and widening the schedule of offences 
by the iiiclusion of the sections relating to the waging of war against the 
King oi‘ the hai'bouriiig of absconders, 

A month later, on the 30th November, the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance XI of 1931 was issued. Chapter I of the Ordinance provided 
for emergency powers which would apply immediately to the district of 
Chittagong. Military and police were to combine in operations to round 
up terrorists and absconders in that district, and to render tliese operations 
effective the District Magistrate was given powers, among others, to com- 
mandeer property, limit access to certain places, regulate traffic and 
transport and impose a collective fine upon recalcitrant inhabitants. 
Chapter II provided for special tribunals and special magistrates and a 
procedure designed to overcome delaying tactics. 

Tims, though the situation at the end of 1931 was far from reassuring, 
the police were again armed with adequate powers. Civil disobedience 
■was waning and they wmre, therefore, free to devote all their energies to 
the suppression of terrorism. 

On the expiry of the Ordiiuinces it was felt that the Bengal Government, 
sltoiiid be armed Avith the legislative w^eaponis necessary to grapple witli 
the menace of the terrorist movement, Accoi'dingiy the Bengal Sup|,)ression 
of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932,^’ and the Bengal Criminal Law (Arms and 
Explosives) Act, 1932, were introduced and passed by the Legislative 
Council. 

22. During the first part of the year 1932 rumours Avere rife of 
threats to carry out indiscriminate massacres of Europeans in clubs and 
cinemas. Actually one outrage of this dastardly nature Avas carried into 
effect when the Pahartali Railway Institute at Chittagong Avas attacked in 
September 1932 with bombs and reArolvers. The attack Avas led by a girl 
named Priti Waddadar, wlio committed suicide on the scene of attack. 


* This Act embodied the provisions of Ordinance XI of 1931, 
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Earlier in the year Mr. Douglas, District Magistrate of Midiiapora 

•was shot dead on the 30th April while presiding at a meeting of the District 
Board ; on the 27th June a Siih-Depiity Magistrate was shot dead in his 
house in Dacca town, and on the 29th July Mr. Ellison, Superintendent of 
Police, was shot dead in Comilla town. On the 5th August and again 
on the 28th September 1932, attempts were made to murder Sir Alfred 
Watson, the editor of the Statesman. On the 22nd August an attempt 
w^as made to shoot Mr, Grassby, the Additional Superintendent of Police, 
Dacca, and on the ISfch hTovemher an attempt Avas made to murder 
Mr. Luke, Superintendent of the Bajshahi Central Jail, both of which 
fortunately failed. 

23. The list is formidable enough, hut it will he seen from Aniiexiire III, 
where the particulars of all the outrages in 1930-33 are giyeii, that the 
total number of crimes both against persons and against property have 
registered a notable decline in 1933. From the latter part of 1932 the 
tide began to turn, and hetTveen September 1932 and July 1933 the only 
murderous outrage which the terrorists could carry out in British India 
was the attempt on Mr, Luke, though in Erencli Chandernagore M. Quin, 
the French Commissioner of Police, was shot on the lOtli March 1933. 
Plot after plot was discovered and foiled, and one leader after another was 
captured. A stage has at last been reached when, in spite of dangerous 
conspiracies which every notv and again come to light, the situation is 
definitely tinder control, so far as large-scale organised outrages are 
concerned. But there are a large number of individuals abroad who are 
prepared to commit or take part in isolated outrages and have apparently 
no difficulty in securing arms. As an instance there may be quoted the 
latest outrage, the murder of Mr. Burge, the District Magistrate of 
Midnapore. He was shot dead on the Police football ground just before 
the start of a match in which he was to play. Still more recently it 
■w^as reported that a veritable armoury of revolvers, ammunition and 
dynamite had been discovered in ISToi^th Calcutta. Hence, constant 
vigilance and continual action are required, not only against old members 
who are plotting outrages, hut also against new recruits who appear still 
to be drawn into the movement in fairly large numbers, and to be ready for 
any kind of crime. 

SECTIOH IV. — General Survey. 

24. It will he seen from the figures given in Annexure IV that 2,167 
persons have been dealt with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act since 1930, and that of these there are no less than 1,351 in gaols 
and detention camps at present, and 288 in village and home domicile, 
making a total of 1,639. Of those dealt with, only 389 persons have been 
unconditionally released. There are, besides, 19 State prisoners under 
Kegulati on HI of 1818 at present. Though the numhei* of fresh arrests 
has declined in recent months the present monthly average is still 
disquietiiigly high and “ indicates that considerable recruitment is still 
going on. 

One I'eason for this is that subversive propaganda and activities have 
been so rife in recent years that they have succeeded in creating a 
revolutionary mentality which, has permeated almost every stratum of 
the literate bhadrahh society. To a certain extent the unemployment 
problem among the educated middle classes in Bengal lias been a powerful 
accessory to those who have deliberatfely sought to bring about this result 
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■but tlie factors wliicli liave 'been chiefly responsible for tlie propagation of 
revolutionary ideas are a snbversive Press, and successive organised 
movements for defiance of tlie laws by the methods variously known as 
non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 

25. The Press has, for years, poured forth a venomous propaganda 
against the established Grovernnient, twisted and distorted every motive 
and every act of theirs, and held np to the admiration of the grooving* 
youth the hei^oism and self-sacrifice of the devotees of the pistol and the 
bomb who have been made to pay the penalty of the law. Nothing is 
more noticeable in the history of the re volntionaiy movement than the 
connection between the recrudescence of violent propaganda in the Press 
and of terrorism. Normally prone to unrestrained criticism of Govern- 
ment action the Press has allowed itself to he used by terrorist leaders 
for their own ends. The natural consequence of the daily poisoning of 
the minds of the credulous public was to create a mentality which believed, 
that there was no enormity of ivhich Grovernmeiit was not capable, and 
the mischief caused did not end with the generation, for the eiiildreii of 
those who minds were warped in their youth grew up in an atmosphere 
of hostility, suspicion and ill-will to Government. Every subversive 
movement, therefore, met with the open or tacit approval of large sections 
of the people. Happily, at the present moment the tone of the Press is 
generally a good deal healthier than it lias been for years. Plow much of 
it is due to the prevalence of good sense and how much to the existence 
of a Pi*ess law it is not possible definitely to say, hut judging by past 
experience, and having regard to the fact that terrorists appear to "be able 
to influence the Press to a high degree, it is more than doubtful if the 
present healthy tone can he maintained without the assistance of a Press 
law. 

26. Of the part played by successive movements for civil disobedience 
it is unnecessary to speak at length. Contrary to the expressed intentions 
of the author, they have, on many an occasion, broken out into violence, 
and even when they have, in fact, x*emained non-violent, succeeded in 
engendering a violent mentality towards the established Government 
wdiich has pre-disposed young men to succumb readily to the arguments 
of the terrorist recruiter. It is a remarkable fact that a large percentage 
of the reci'uits to the terrorist movement are found to have made tlieir 
political debut as civil resisters. Mr. Gandhi’s association with the move- 
ment has served to give it an odour of sanctity and blurred the distinction 
between lawful and unkiwful activities. It is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that the action of the police to disperse mobs of civil resisters 
should have met with a chorus of denunciation from the Press and the 
platform as acts of tyranny and oppression, and that the n\inds of youths 
should have been filled with thoughts of vengeance, 

27. The net result of these facts has been greatly to widen the field of 
recruitment to the terrorist ranks. Gone are the days when elaborate 
cei'emonies of initiadioii and of administration of vows, befoi‘e an image of 
the goddess Kali, were necessaty to ensure the devotion of recruits to 
the terrorist cause. It is sufficient now-a-days to give a boy a few 
seditious books to read, and to supplement this by instructions from 
persons who have won his trust and confidence. Further, good moral 
character is no longer an essential in a recimit. Throughout the Province, 
students in schools and colleges are now far more deeply permeated by a 
spirit of unreasoning resentment against Government, and of defiance of 
autlioi’ity, and there are a large number of districts in which some or all 
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of tlie educational institutions liaNe terrorist groups connected ^vitli tliem 
under the control of the main leaders. The result is that murders are 
now comniitted by youths unknown to the police, at the bidding of their 
leaders. It is only fair to say, however, that only in a -v^ery few cases is 
evidence available to show that recruitment takes place inside the school 
or college, or through, or with, the sympathy of the staff. It is the 
students of the schools or colh^ges who form a suitable recruiting ground 
which is usually worked upon by outsiders, whose success ia made more 
easy by the general failure of teachers generally to take any interest in 
or undertake any responsibility for the doings of their pupils outside the 
class-room, 

28. Another recent and sinister development is the advent of the female 
terrorist. In the civil disobedience movement of 1930 women took an 
.active part in picketing at the bidding of the leaders, who deliberately 
aimed at bringing women into the movement in the name of patriotism 
and service to the motherland. As has been shown, the step from non- 
violence to violence is a short one, and it is, perhaps, scarcely a matter of 
surprise, therefoie, that under the stimulus of patriotic excitement working 
•on distorted minds, two giils should have readily lent themselves as 
instruments for the murder of the District Magistrate of Tippera, and 
another should have made a treacherous attempt to take the life of 
Sir Stanley Jackson. The attack on the railway institute at Chittagong 
in September last year, in which one Englishwoman was killed and 
11 other guests, including four women, wounded, was led by a woman, 
wdiile another has just been sentenced by the tribunal to transpoitation. 
for life in the supplementary raid case at Chittagong. Of those detained 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Ainendineiit Act, 15 are women, and 
there are several against whom Government have so far refused to take 
.action. There is evidence, therefore, that w^omen are taking an increasing 
part in revolutionary conspiracies, a fact wdiich adds to the difficulty of 
the police in dealing -with them, 

29. Reference has already been made to the encouragement which 
terrorism has received from time to time from the public adulation of 
terrorists in the Press. It has also been mentioned that after 1920 
terrorists set themselves to penetrate the Congress machine by the capture 
■of seats on the Executive Committees and" on the all-India Congress 
Committee, and that under their influence the Bengal Pi-ovincial Congress 
passed a resolution in 1924 eulogising Gopi Mohan Saha, the murderer of 
Mr. Day. 

30. To complete the picture it is necessary to say a word about the 
connection of the Congress Committee and the Calcutta Corporation 
and the manner in which subversive movements in general, and terrorism 
in particular, have received encouragement from the Corporation. The 
present Calcutta Corporation was the creation of the Act of 1923. 
In 1924, the Congress, under the lead of the late l^Ir. C. li. Das, 
•obtained a large majority on it and since then has dominated it under the 
leadership successively of the late Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Subash 
Chandra Bose, both ex-Presidents of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Gommittee, and of Dr. B. 0, Roy, The two former were hitter critics of 
Government and at various times were incarcerated under Regulation III 
of 1818 ; tiie latter suffered imprisonment during the civil disobedience 
movement. One of the earliest acts of Mr. C. R. Das after his election 
as Mayor was to offer employment to those who had suffered in the 
‘•country’s cause,’’ many of them. in the capacity of teachers in Corpora- 
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tioii Primary Scliools, wMch under Swarajist control multiplied greatly. 
Ill the year 1923-24 there were 19 such schools under the Corporation. 
By the end of December 1931 there were 225 of them. When early in 1930 
Mr. Gandhi opened his civil disobedience campaign, a large number of 
teach ei’S of these schools took part in the campaign and continued to do so 
throughout 1931. The attitude of the Corporation in this matter was 
illustrated by the correspondence that passed between the Commissioner 
of Police and the Chief Executive Officer in 1931. On the 14th August 
1931 Sir Charles Tegart drew the attention of the Chief Executive Officer 
to the fact that 12 Corporation teachers had been arrested for illegal 
picketing and requested him to see that this conduct on the part of 
Corporation employees was not repeated. No answer was given to tins 
letter, bat on the 8th September 1931 the Chief Executive Officer wrote 
complaining about the searclies made by the police in Corporation schools. 
To this, Sir Charles replied that the searches Avere ineidtahle since 
evidence was accumulating to show that Corporation school tea^hhers were 
conspiring to break the law, and that the Corporation schools ivei^e being 
used for unlawful purposes. He olfered to siqiply the Corporation with 
details of searches and prosecutions. The Chief Executive Officer replied 
on the 25th September 1931 denying that there was any conspiracy on the 
part of the teachers, and then proceeded to allege that 14 tea.cliers who 
had been arrested by the police had been beaten unmercifully by them. 

Many Coi'poration buildings were used for the furtherance of the civil 
disobedience movement, and the occasions on which the Cor}')oratioii 
adjourned as a mark of respect owing to the arrests of prominent persons 
connected with the civil disobedience movement are numerous. 

31. But the Corporation w^ere not content with participating in the 
civil disobedience movement alone. On the 13th September 1929 they 
expressed “their great sorrow at the untimely death of the great hero^ 
Jatindra Nath Das” (an undertrial prisoner in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case wdio died of hunger-strike), and under the direction ot! the Mayo.iv 
closed the offices and schools for one day. Later, a street was named 
after him. On the lltli February 1931 the Corporation granted 
six months’ leave of absence to Dr, Narayan Cli. Ray, a Councillor, 
and convicted in the Dalliousie Square Bomb Conspiracy Case, “ as Ins 
absence is due to causes >7111011 the Corpoi'ation considers sufficient to 
justify such an absence.” On the 8th July 1931 tlie Corporation recorded 
its sense of grief afc the execution of Dinesh Cbaudra Gupta, “ wdio 
sacrificed his life in the pursuit of his ideal.” lu this form the resolution 
was published on the front page of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette^ and 
below it a photograph of the murderer. Sixteen days later, Mr, Garlick, 
the President of the Tiibunal wdiich convicted Dinesh, >vas shot dead 
in his Court by a terrorist, on whose person a slip containing tlie folknviiig* 
words was found: — “Cursed he your Court the injustice of wdiich 
condemned Dinesh Gupta to death.” 

It will readily he appreciated that the public tributes paid by bodies 
like the Bengal Provincial Congress and the Calcutta Corporation to 
persons convicted of terrorist crime, and their general attitude of 
sympathy towards subversive movements, have been a perpetual incite- 
ment to emotional youth to undertake fresh outrages. Factors such as 
these did not weight the scale against Government in their campaign of 
1916-19. 

32. The formation, of a “Peasants and Workers ” organisation on 
communistic lines has already been refeiTed to, and a brief reference may 
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now be iiia..de to otlier open organisations tlirongb wliicli the reYolationaries 
have sought to subvert existing' society. The noii-co-operatioii iiiovernent 
of 1921 showed that G-oveimment conld be really seriously canbarrassed 
by mass action. Communist literature and methods, therefore, found an 
increasing number of readers and exponents, and the advantages of mass 
action as a revoliitionai'j instrninent received considerable attention. It 
was thought that the doctrines based on class solidarity would be au 
effective antidote to the schisms of religious differences. Moscow was 
willing to help with money, and the doctrines had an intellectual appeal 
of their own to the hhadralok youths, themselves faced with the menace 
of unemployment. The Peasants and Workers” movement died of 
inanition, but in the 3 ’'outh leagues and conferences wliich came into 
vogue in the period 1925-30 the doctrines of the Third International 
found considerable favoui\ Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutt (an old terrorist), 
Kauai Lai Gangnli, Subash Bose (detained twice under Regulation III), 
Bankim Chandra Mukherji and others devoted their energies, from 
varying motives, to the development and growth of organisations based 
on communist or semi - communist ideas. 

At the instance of Snbash Chandra Bose, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru 
presided over the All-Bengal Students’ Conference in 1928, and in 
his speech advocated communism and internationalism for India, 
Immediately on his departure an Independence League for Bengal 
was started hj Subash Bose with a number of ex.- detenus and 
State prisoners. They drew up a manifesto on Bolshe^dk lines 
which evoked some protest. When later, however, Jawahar Lai 
himself started the “Independence for India League,” having for its 
object the achievement of Swaraj for India, with the help and support 
of Kanai Lai Ganguli and Bhnpendra Dutt, it met with strong 
opposition from Subash Chandra Bose and his followers, who noiv formed 
a separate “ Independence for India League ” in Bengal from which Kanai 
Lai and Bliupendra Dutt were pi*actically excluded. Later, when Jawahar 
Lai came to Calcutta in connection with the 1928 Congress, he addressed 
the Howrah District Workers’ Conference and the All-Bengal Youth 
Association, both Congress organisations. To the former he spoke 
disparagingly of the Congress, who would be prepared to wait for another 
10 years for Sw'araj, but added that if the labouring classes and the 
starving millions of the country conld be convinced that independence 
would remove their want and get them better food and clothing, they 
would not agree to wait for a single day for the achievement of Swaraj. 
This speech gives the clue to the primary object for which Labour was 
to be exploited and may be compai*ed with the statement which appeared 
in Liberty of the 18th August ^29—“ The Labour movement is veiy 
closely coimected with the Swaraj movement, and what is needed at the 
present moment is a co-ordination between the two in order to force the 
hands of au unsympathetic Government.” During- the Jute mill strikes 
of 1929 there were indications that the Congress scheme was to get the 
intelliyentaia to organise a mass upheaval through the youth and students’ 
and volunteer movements, with a view to coerce the Government. The 
scheme did not materialise and the Meerut case has for the time being 
ended attempts to form organisations on communist lines. ” 

33. It remains now to say a’ word about the efiect of the murder 
campaign on tlie daily lives of officials. During the last three years 
officials, particularly district and police officers, were in serious dano-er, 
and the unusual precautions ' which had to be taken for their safety 
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undoubtedly interfered mtli tbeir normal duties. They live in houses 
guarded by armed sentries ; many of them when they go out are 
accompanied by armed personal guards, sometimes with their revolvers 
drawni ; the roads . they use are constantly patrolled ; intending 
interview^'ers when not known are searched before admission ; and in 
Calcutta and some other places there are restrictions on entrance to 
clubs which at times give rise to irritation and had feeling. I'he 
precautions have necessarily interrupted the free intercourse betw'’een 
officials and non-officials which was snch a feature of the administra- 
tion, especially in the districts. During the last year or so, though 
the situation had apparently greatly improved, the full precautions have 
had to be maintained, and the latest tragedy at Midnapore is a stern 
warning that no relaxation of precautions can yet be permitted, even in 
connection with games, which were becoming more and more a common 
meeting ground for all sections of the community. So long as there is 
a group of people who consider it their business to murder officials there 
is no escape from the present position. Otherwise the normal administra- 
tion goes on much as before, and though officers of all grades — and their 
wives and families-— -may view their daily work with greater anxiety than 
in the past, the tone generally is good, and there is none of that spirit of 
gloom and of helplessness which was apparent tivo years ago. In the 
background there is a general realisatiou that in spite of the poignant 
tragedies that from time to time send a feeling of horror through all 
classes, the situation is better than it was. In some quarters there is a 
growing belief, or perhaps still onlv a hope, that public opinion is slowly 
turning against teiTorisin and that in their efforts to crush it GoYenmient 
and their officers have a steadily increasing amount of sympathy and 
support, though much of it maybe tacit, from the community at large. 
Ill other quarters this is ascribed to a realisation that (xoveniment are in 
earnest in their efforts to stamp out terrorism and to the instinctive desire 
to he on the winning side, and it is held that any relaxation of effort on 
the part of Government will mean an immediate deterioration of the 
situation, and a decrease in the amount of public sympathy and suppox’t 
for Government. 


AMEXUEE 1. . 

Classified Statement of the Number of Oases of Outrages 
DURING THE YEARS 1930 - 33 , YEAR BY YEAR. 


Items 

Murderous outrages 
Attempts at outrages - 
Dacoities^’ 

Attempted dacoities^ - 
Bobberies 

Attempted robberies^' - 
Bomb throwing 
Bomb explosions 
Armed raids 

Total 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


7 ' 

5 

5 



4 

- 10 

6 

23 ^ 

A 4 ; v ' 

1 

3 


- 6 

- 1 

',2 1 

^ 68 

34 


6 

7 

3 



-■ '1 


4 

3 


1 

„u~ 




. 36 

66 

94 

43 


Including mail, post and train. 
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ANKEXUEE 11. 

List of Casualties due to Tehrorist Guteages during the 
Ye.\rs 1930-33. 



1930 

1931 

1932 

19;: 

13 


^ 


. k 


^ 111- ^ 
jured 

Class 

Killed 

jurecl 

Killed 

3 urea 

Killed 

] ured 

Killed 

Officials 

- 11 

12 

5 13 

6 10 

1. 

1 

N oil- officials 

- 10 

14 

4 3 

6 27 

— 


Terrorists - 

- 26 

4 

— 1 

5 3 

■ 2 




AXXEXUEE III. 

Details of Cases of Terrorist Outrages during the years 1930-33. 
List ‘"A” includes the Outrages op major importance each year 
List “B” all other Outrages. 

1930— A.” 

(1) On 1st Eebi-uary 1930, Satisli Chandra Ray, an Assistant Teacher 
of the ilamananda Union H.E, School, was murdered at, Kishoreganj, 
Mymensingh. 

(2) On 18th April 1930, the terrorist party of Chittagong headed hy 
Ananta Singh, attacked and looted the xiiixiliary Force Armoury, the 
Telephone Exchange and the District Police Aumioury in Chittagong 
town. 

(3) On 7th May 1930, some absconding insurgents, while passing 
through village Sikalhaha, Chittagong, opened fire on villagers and 
escaped. 

(4) On 16th May 1930, a bomb was thrown at the house of the officer- 
in-charge of the Shibpur Police Station, Howrah. 

(5) On 19th July 1930, a bomb exploded on being throwm at police 
officers passing along Gaibandha Road in Gaibandha towm, Rangpur. 

(6) On 2nd August 1930, a constable was shot at while arresting 
certain accused in the warehouse looting case of Mymensingh town. 

(7) On 25th August 1930, bombs w^ere thrown at; Sir Charles Tegart, 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, in Dalliousie Square. 

(8) On 26th August 1930, a bomb was thrown in the compound of the 
Jorabagan Police Court, Calcutta. 

(9) On 27th August 1930, a bomb was thrown at the Eden Gardens 
Police Outpost, Calcutta. 

(10) On 29th August 1930, Ratan Bhusaii Hazra w'as murdered at 
Deshbandhu Park, Calcutta. 

(11) On 29tli August 1930, Mr. Lowman, luspeotor-General of Police, 
Bengal, and Mr. Hodson, Superintendent of Police, Dacca, were shot in 
the Mitford Hospital, Dacca. 

(12) On 30tli August 1930, a homb was thrown in the house of 
Inspector Pabitra Bose of the Mymensingh Detective Department, 
Mymensingh town. 

(13) On 23rd September 1930, a bomb was thrown in tbe compound of 
the Klmlna Police Station where the District Intelligence Branch Inspector 
and othens were sitting. 

(14) On 13th October 1930, the Snb-Inspector of tbe Mymensino-h 

District Intelligence Branch and his guard were shot at while endeavouring 
to aixest two absconders in the Mymensingh Excise Warehouse looting 
case. ■ . ° 
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(15) On 1st Decemlber 1930, Inspector Tarini Miikliarji of tie Bailway 
Police, Av as fatally slot at Cliandpiir Railw^ay Station, in mistake for tie 
Inspector- General of Police, wlo was travelling on tie same train. 

(16) On "Btl. JDecemler 1930, Colonel Simpson, Inspector- General of 
Prisons, Ben^iil, was fatally slot in Writers’ Baildings, Calcutta. 

1930 — 

(1) On 24tli Marcli 1930, tie body of Blupendra Rala Ray, aliaa 
Pola, was found on the railway line, Mymensingli town, severely mutilated 
by being run over by a train. 

(2) On 12tii April 1930, five or six hliadmlogs visited tie gaddi of 
Messrs. Harisl Claiidra Sen and Ram Kanai Biiuiya at 23, Kali Knmai*, 
Banarji Lane, Tala, Galcxitta, and decamped with Rs. 15,000 in G. C. 
notes. 

(3) On 23rd April 1930, Ananta Lai Singb and tlree others were 
arrested at Feni, when they fired on the police and decamped. 

(4) On 29tl April 1930, a dacoity occurred in tie louse of Anirita Lai 
Ray, Samanta Sena, Khulna, wlen articles worth Rs. 36 were looted. 

(5) On 2nd June 1930, a postal overseer was waylaid and robbed of 
Rs, 1,000 while he was pi^oceeding from Mulchar Police Station to Swarm- 
gram Post Office, Dacca. 

(6) On 25th August 1930, an attempt at mail robbery was made at 
Shahatali Railway Station (Saidpur, G. R. P.), by three persons who 
assaulted the postal peon carrying bags containing about Rs. 1,000 in cash. 

(7) On 3rd September 1930, a mail peon was robbed of cash, &c., to the 
value of Rs. 3,650, near Rajshahi Railway Station. 

(8) On 8th September 1930, a dacoity -was committed in the Ichapnra 
Post Office, Serajdikhan, i)acca, when Rs. 1,347, which included private 
money and ornaments of the postmaster, was looted. 

(9) On 24th September 1930, a dacoity was committed in the houses of 
Chandi Charan Saha Poddar and Raj Kumar Saha Poddar, at Gopalpur, 
police station Kalkini, Faridpur, and cash and ornaments worth Rs. 551 
XV ere looted. 

(10) On 17th October 1930, a dacoity with murder occurred at Armenian 
Sti^eet, Calcutta, in the gadi of Manikchand Gopalchand, in xvhicl the 
culprits decamped xvith Rs. 2,346. 

(11) On 23rd October 1930, a dacoity occurred in the house of Jagat- 
bandhu Bandopadhya, of Kalabaria, in which Rs. 400 in cash were looted. 

(12) On 30th October 1930, a dacoity was committed in tlie house of 
Rajnatli Baiiik, Madhabpaslia, Babuganj, police station Barisai, in xvhioh 
Rs. 3,451 xxms looted. 

(13) On 31st October 1980, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Chandra Kath 'J’ewari, Saldah, M.ymensiiigh, xvhen properties worth 
Rs. 35 were looted. 

(14) On 1st November 1930, a peon of Rajshahi College was xvaylaid 
and robbed of Rs. 368. 

(15) On 4th Kovember 1930, a dacoity was committed in the Imiise of 
Kali Charan Bhattaclarji, of Jashodal, Mymensingli, in xvhich cash and 
ornaments of unknown value were taken away. 

(16) On 8th November 1930, the house of Umanath Ma.juradai\ of 
Gangail, police station Kishoreganj, Mymensingh, xvas dacoited, but 
nothing was taken away. 

(17) On 12th ISToxmmber 1930, while the Jamadar and two durwans of 
Messrs. R. Sim & Co., of Elashin, were taking a cash remittance of 
Rs. 15,000 by road from Tangail to the Company’s office, they were 
waylaid and tie whole amount snatched away. 
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1930— 

(18) On 26tii November 1930, a dacoitj was committed in tlie honse of 
Sarat Kumar Grulia, Ragbunatbpiir, police station Kotwali, Barisal, in 
wbicb tbe dacoits carried aw'aj Es. 941 in cash. 

(19) On 8tb December 1930, tbe bearer of tlie Intermediate College, 
Laibag, Dacca, was waylaid and robbed of Rs. 2,093 wliicli be was 
carrying to tlie Treasury for deposit. 

(20) On IStli December 1930, a dacoity was comipitted in the bouse of 
Kailasli Cbandra Banarji, of Paisagaon, Tangibaii, Dacca, in wbicb 
properties wmrtli Rs. 2,145 were carried away. 

1931— ‘‘AP’ 

(1) On 12tli January 1931, a clei'k of the Bbowal Court of Wards, 
Dacca, was sliot at and wounded in an attempt at robbery. 

(2) On 23rd February 1931, a bomb was thrown into tbe District 
Intelligence Brancb Sub-Inspector’s bouse at Barisal. 

(3) On 16tli March 1931, an Assistant Sub-Inspector of tbe Gbittagong 
District Intelligence Brancb was sbot at and w’^onuded by Tarakeswar 
Dastidar at Barama, police station Patiya, Gbittagong. 

(4) On 17tb March 1931, a bomb was thrown into tbe bouse of the 
District Intelligence Brancb Inspector, Nadia. 

(5) On 17tb March 1931, a bomb wns thrown at tbe Kotwali Police 
Station, Nadia. 

(6) On 17tb March 1931, a bomb was tbrowm into the bouse of tbe 
Superintendent of Police, Nadia. 

(7) On 7th April 1931, Mr. J. Peddie, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 
Midnapnr, was assassinated. 

(8) On 24tb April 1931, a bomb was thrown at the Royal Calcutta 
Golf Club. 

(9) On 27tb July 1931, Mr. Garlick, I. C.S., District and Sessions Judge, 
Alipur, wms assassinated. 

(10) On 21st August 1931, an attempt was made on the life of 
Mr. A. Cassells, G.I.E., I.C.S., Divisional Commissioner, Dacca, at Tan- 
gail, Mymeiisingb. 

(11) On 30th August 1931, Kbau Bahadur Asaiiullab, Inspector of 
Police, Gbittagong, was assassinated. 

(12) On 9tli September 1931, a bomb was thrown into tbe compound of 
Kalna Police Station, Burdwan. 

(13) On 10th September 1931, a bomb w^as thrown into the Officer 
Commanding’s quarters, Meniari Police Station, Burdwan. 

(14) On 29th October 1931, an attempt was made to murder Mr. Wlliers, 
President, European Association, in his office at Clive Buildings. 

(15) On 28th Octobei* 1931, an attempt was made to assassinate 

Mr. Durno, District Magistrate, Dacca, in Dacca town. 

(16) On 11th biovember 1931, an attempt was made to shoot Inspector 
jMonoranjan Chaudhuri at Rajballavpur, Sherpur, Mvmensinc^h. 

(17) On 14th December 1931, Mr. 0. G. B. Stevens, I.6.S., District 
Magistrate, Tippera, was fatally shot. 

(lb) On 30th December 1931, an important witness in tlie Maniktolla 
dacoifcy case, was fatally shot at No. 52, Gouribari Tiane, Calcutta. 

January 1931, an attempt was made to rob the Post Office 
at Bazarkhola, AmanatganJ, Barisal town. 

(2) On 11th Janua^ 1931, a dacoity occurred at Nilgaui Railway 
Station, police station Bhairah, Mymensingh, at which Rs. 22 was looted. 
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1931 — ‘‘B”— co7zt. 

(3) On 20 Ui Janiiarj 1931, an attempt was made to rob tlie Bagerbat 
mail bag, wbicli contained i nsnred covers valued at Bs, 834, from tlie train. 

(4) On 26tli January 1931, a postal peon was robbed of Rs. 1,500 at 
Farasliganj Road, Dacca town. 

(5) On 14tb February 1931, a dacoity occurred at Messrs. Ralli Bros. 
Agency, Jamalpur, Mymensingh, at wliicli Rs. 7,919 was looted. 

(6) On 21st February 1931, a dacoity occurred at Suapara, Dacca, at 
wliicb Rs. 2,022 was looted. 

(7) On 5th March 1931, a highway mail robbery took place at the 
Brahmanbaria Post Office, Tipj^era, when Rs. 10,942 was looted. 

(8) On 10th March 1931, an armed dacoity occuri-ed at Kauthal, police 
station Palong, Faridpur, at which Rs. 2,783 was looted. 

(9) On 27th March 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Upendra 
Mazumdar, Khamargaon, police station Randail, Mymensingh, at which 
Rs. 2,249 was stolen. 

(10) On 7th April 1931, an armed mail dacoity occurred at Palong 
Steamer Station, at which Rs. 1,540 in cash was looted. 

(11) On 11th April 1931, a train robbery took place between Atharbari 
and Sohagi stations, at which Rs. 9,160 was looted. 

(12) On 17th April 1931, a dacoity occurred at Ranibazar, Rajsliahi 
town, at which Rs. 1,000 was looted. 

(3.3) On 20th April 1931, an armed robbery took place at Sealdali 
Railway Station, Rs. 4,938 being looted. 

(14) On 11th May 1931, an. armed dacoity occurred at Sontiabazar II, 
M.ymensingh, Rs. 540 being stolen. 

(15) On 16th May 1931, the Dacca postal van was robbed of Rs. 800. 

(16) On 5t]i June 1931, a mail I'obbery took place at Samantasena, 
Khulna, Rs. 70 being looted. 

(17) On 17th June 1931, Rs. 278 was looted from the office of the 
Assistant Station Ma.ster at Nayanpur Railway Station, Assam-Bengal 
Raibvay. 

(18) On 2nd July 1931, a train robbe.ry occurred at Gouripur-lswarganj, 
Rs. 1,206 being looted. 

(19) On 7th July 1931, an attempt was made to rob tbe mails at 
Kumarkliali, Nadia. 

(20) On 17th July 1931, an armed dacoity occurred at Nitaiganj, 
Narayanganj, Dacca, Rs. 8,479 being looted. 

(21) On 24tii July 1931, an attempted mail robbery took place at 
Narayanpur, police station lhalakati, BarisaL 

(22) On 31st July 1931, an attempted mail robbery took place at 
Dharmaganj, police station Mendiganj, Barisal. 

(23) On 1st August 1931, an armed robbery occiuTed at the Municipal 
office gate, Hs. 6,202 being looted. 

(24) On 4th August 1931, an aimied dacoity occurred at a jute firm at 
Nandail Road Bazar Station, Mymensingh, Rs. 395 being looted. 

(25) On 10th x\ugust 1931, an armed robbery occurred at the Saras wati 
Sama..j, Dacca town, Rs. 627 being looted, 

(26) On 3rd September 1931, an armed x'obbery of postal money 
amounting to Rs. 348 occurred at the junction of Hare and Wyre Street, 
Dacca to-wn. 

(27) On 9th September 1931, a highway robbery occurred at Mankunda, 
Hooghly. 
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1931 — 


(28) Od lltli SepfceiHlber 1931, an armed dacoity occurred at Eagliimatli- 
pur, police station Bagerhat, Klulna, Bs. 2,000 being stolen. 

(29) On 13tli September 1931, an armed dacoity occurred in the house 
of Bbagaban Saha of Neamatpur, police station Karimganj, Myniensingh, 
Es. 2,333 being stolen. , •; 

(30) On ISth September 1931, an attempted mail dacoity took place 
near Gborainara Post Office, Raj shahi. 

(31) On 2,nd October 1931, a dacoity occurred in iliQ gaddi of Krista Ch. 
vSaTia.tan Pal, Canal West Road, Maniktala, Calcutta. Hs. 300 which Yvas 
looted, was subsequently recovered. 

(32) On 5 th October 1931, an armed dacoity occurred in the shop of 
Sushil Mohan Sahai Madhabdi Bazar, police station Narsingdij Dacca ; 
the amount looted not known. 

(33) On lOtli. October 1931, a dacoity occurred in tlie house of Satish Ch. 
Malakar, }.)olice stai ion Taltaila, Khulna, Rs. 412 being looted. 

(34) On lOtli Octobei‘ 1931, an attempted dacoity occurred in the house 
of Hritlay Pal, Kalabandha, police station Melandab, Mymeiisingh. 

(35) On 12tli October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Ptirna. Ch. 
Salsa, Kanuilpur, police station Bajitpur, Mymensiiigh, Rs. 900 being looted. 

(36) Go 13t.h. October 1931, an armed robbery of Rs. 28,000 in cash, 
wliich was being transmitted from the Imperial Bank, Dacca, to the Dacca 
Post Office, took place, but the money was recovered. 

(37) On 16th October 1931, the mail bags containing’ Rs. 83 were 
robbed froiu Jinardi Railway Station Ofiice (Bhairab Bazar, Grovernment 
Railwa}^ liolice, Saidpiir Railway Police). 

(38) On 17th October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Ntirjan 
Mallik of Khagragoria, Burdwan Police Station. 

(39) On 20tli, October 1931, a postal runner wn,s robbed of Rs. 1,272 
near Nagargaon, police station, Katiadi, Myniensingh. 

(40) On 21st October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Rad ha 
Krista Deb Nath of Chandani, j3^>Pce station Naria, Faridpur, Rs. 994 
being looted. 

(41) On 2Stli October 1931, an armed dacoity occurred in the jute 
agency of Rukhini Kanta Sarkar, Gochihata, police station Katiadi^ 
Mymen.singh, Rs. 1,245 being looted. 

(42) On lOtb November 1931, an armecl mail robbery occurred at 
Dharbila, police station Cliai’ghat, Ra,jshalii, Rs. 195 being looted but 
subsequently recovered. 

(43) On 11th November 1931, an armed dacoity occurred in the house 
of Radha Madhab Pal, of North Madhyapara, Palong, Faridpur, Rs. 1,950 
being stolen. 

(44) On 16tb November 1931, an armed mail robbery oecurred at 
Kanaikati, l^I'adai*ipur, Faridpur, Rs. 2,500 being looted. 

(45) On 4tii December 1931, an armed dacoity occurred in the house 
of Abdul Majid of Seorakanda, police station Tangail, Myniensingh, 
Rs, 2,008 being looted. 

(46) On 7th December 1931, a dacoity occiiri’ed in the house of 
Mohendra Nath Saidcar, of Darimonpur, police station Hemtabad, 
Dinajpur, Rs. 100 being looted. 

(47) On 15tli December 1931, mail bags containing Rs. 1,900 were 
looted by armed men, near Naria Steamer Station, Faridpur. 

(48) On 18th December 1931 an aimed dacoity occurred in the house 
of Mohanta Nath of Telirbag, police station Tangibari, Dacca, Rs. 677 
being looted. 
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1932 


Murders — 5. 

(1) On 30tli April 1932, Mr. R. Douglas, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 
Midnapore, was sliot dead at the District Board Office, Midiiapore. 

(2) On 14tli June 1932, Captain Cameron was shot dead while leading 
a inilitaiy raid on an abscondei's’ den at Dhalghat police station, Patiya, 
Chittagong. 

(3) On 27th June 1932, Eabii Kamakhya Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate, 
was shot dead in his house in Dacca toAvn. 

(4) On 29tli July 1932, Mr. Ellison, Superintendent of Police 
Tippera, Avas shot dead in Comilla toAvn. 

(5) On 24th September 1932, the European Institute at Paliartali, 
Ohittagong, AA^as raided by terrorists armed AAntli reAmlvers and bombs 
and led by a AAmman terrorist, AAdio eA^entnally committed suicide. One 
European lady was killed and seA^eral Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
Avonnded. 

Attempted Murders — 14. 

(1) On 19th January 1932, a murderous attack Avith iron rods Avas 
made on Sergeant Bourne in Dacca town and his re\mlA'er was stolen, 

(2) On 22nd January 1932, a bomb was throAAm at the compartment 
occupied by the District Magistrate, Howrah, at Patilial Railway Station, 
on the Ho vAU'ali- Anita Railway. 

(3) On 6tli February 1932, an attempt was made on the life of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta Hnwersity in the Senate House, Calcutta. 

(4) On 11th March 1932, a bomb Avas thrown into the quarters of the 
Sub- Divisional Officer, Kandi, Murshidabad. " 

(5) On 28th March 1932, the tents in the camp of the Settlement 
Officers, Lalmonirlxat, Rangpur, AA^ere set fire to, for the purpose of stealing 
the revoh^ers of the officers. 

(6) On 21st April 1932, a bomb exploded in the vestibule of the Head 
Office of Messrs. Martin & Co., Mission Roav, Oalcntta. 

(7) On 18th May 1932, a parcel exploded in the Lamabazar Post Office, 
Chittagong toAAm, injuring a packer of the Post Office. 

(8) On 26th May 1932, guard constable Soleman Khan was assaulted 
near Government House, Dacca, and his revolver was stolen. 

(9) On 12th June 1932, a bomb was thrown at the train at Rajbari 
RailAvay Station, Eastern Bengal RailAvay, in Avhich the District 
Magistrate and Superintendent of Police, Earidpur, Avere travelling. 

(10) On 5th August 1932, the first attempt AA^as made to shoot Sir 
Alfred Watson, Editor of the Statesman, n>t Ohowringliee. The assailant 
committed suicide. 

(11) On 22nd August 1932, an attempt Avas made to shoot Mr. C, 
Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca, at the Nawabpur 
Raihvay Crossing, Dacca. 

(12) On 28tli September 1932, a second attempt was made on the life of 

Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the near Strand Road, Calcutta. 

(13) On 18th November 1932, an attempt was made to murder 
Mr. Luke, Superintendent, Rajshahi Jail, at Rajshahi. 

(14) On 19th November 1932, an attempt was made to murder a spy 
“ Malia” at KalikatcKa, Sarail, Tippera. 
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1932^ — coni. 

DaCOITIES AND ROBBEEIES (INCLUDING AlTEMPl\s)-~68. 

(1) On 3rd January 1932', a robbery was committed by four persons 
armed with revolvers in a slop at Kamalagliat, Mirkadim, Alniisliigaiij 
Dacca... 

(2) On 4th January 1932, an attempt was made at Mnnslnganj, Dacca, 
to rob a clerk and dnrwan of the Mnnshiganj Middle English School. 
The Dnrwan was wonnded by a revolver bullet. 

(3) On 9th Jaimary 1932, a boat dacoity was committed at Knrchai, 
police station Caftargaon, Mymensiiigh. 

(4) On 11th January 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Swarikanda, police station Netrakona, Mymensingh, 

(5) On 18th January 1932, the mails were robbed by six persons armed 
with revolvers between Natherpetna and Dttardah railway stations on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. 

(6) On 18th January 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Sotashi, police station Bhusna, Faridpur. 

(7) On 22nd January 1932, a dacoity -was committed in a house at 
Kalyanchak, police station Anita, Howrah. 

(8) On lOtli February 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Kamini Kanta De of Madhakhoia, police station Hossainpur, flymen singh, 

(9) On 10th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in a iiouse at 
Massimpur, Bhabanipur, Kuliarchar, Mymensingh. 

(10) On 13th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Hari Das Saha, of Banwaribad, police station Bharatpur, Murshidabad. 

(11) On 15th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Sawali Charpara, police station Mirzapnr, Mymensingh. 

(12) On IStli February 1932, a mail dacoity was committed at Ganga- 
darpatti, near Mnnshiganj, Dacca. 

(13) On 23rd February 1932, a dacoity was committed at the Agency of 
Messrs. Ealli Bros, at Atharabari, police station Iswarganj, Mymensingh. 

(14) On 27th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Sararchar, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh. 

(15) On 2nd March 1932, three youths attempted to rob a mail runner 
near the Boalia Post Office, police station Ghoi‘amara, Rajshahi. 

(16) On 5th March 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at Uttar 
Bagdanga, Narail, Jessore. 

(17) On 14th March 1932, a mail dacoity with murder was committed 
at Charmuguria Post Office, police station Madaripur, Faridpur. 

(18) On 14th March 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Tegharia, Dacca. 

(19) On 15th March 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Saldah, police station Naina, Faridpur. 

(20) On 15th March 1932, ,a mail robbery was committed by three 
hhadraloks armed with revolvei^s at Lalbag, police station Lalbao' Dacca 
town. 

(21) On 22nd March 1932, a mail runner was attacked and I’obhed of 
the mails at Nalchiti Steamer Ghat Road, Barisal. 

(22) On 24th March 1932, a robbery was committed in a house at 
Sararchar, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh, by two persons, 

(23) On 4th April 1932, an attempt was made to rob a man by two 

youths armed with daggers bh the, road to Berhampore Railway Station 
(near Cemetery), District Murshldabhd, • 
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1932 — cont 

(24) On 5tli April 1932, a .mail robbery was committed on tbe Keora 
iioadj police station Jlialakati, Barisal. 

(25) On 5th April 1932, an attempt at highway robbery was made afc 
Doiaiganj Station Road, Dacca. 

(26) On 5th April 1932, a honse dacoity was committed at ilgartola, 
Tripura State. 

(27) On 11th April 1932, a mail robbery with murder was committed 
in Hari Mohan Roy Lane, Belliaghata, Galcutta. 

(28) On 12th April 1932, a merchant was attacked and robbed by three 
youths armed with revolyers in a running train near Hilphamari Railway 
Station, Rangpur. 

(29) On 13th April 1932, a mail robbery -was committed at Jobsa 
Steamer Station, police station R aria, Faridpur. 

(30) On 15th April 1932, a dacoity was committed in a shop at No. 8a, 
South Sealdah Road, Calcutta. 

(31) On 1st May 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of Mahesli 
Chandra Singh of Chandpnr, Falashia, police station Nandail, Mynien- 
singh. 

(32) On 3rd May 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
MuzafEar Sheik a,t Aynargop, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh. 

(33) On 9tli May 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Jojaiarain Kapali of Noabad, police station Karimganj, Mymensingh. 

(34) On llth May 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Chagaldaiida, Banaripara, Barisal. 

(35) On 13th May 1932. a train dacoity w^as committed between Tezgaon 
and Dacca Railway Stations, Dacca. 

(36) On 13th May 1932, a mail robbery was committed on the District 
Board Road, Rajnagar, Tippera, 

(37) On 17th May 1932, a mail robbery, in which one dacoit was killed, 
was committed at Angaria, police station Palong, Faridpur. 

(38) On 21st May 1932, a mail rohbeiy was committed at Kanakshar, 
police station Bhedarganj, Faridpur. 

(39) On 29th May 1932, a dacoity was committed in a honse at 
Kamalpur, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh. 

(40) On 31st May 1932, a highway robbery was committed at G-onrhati, 
police station Aram bag, Hooghly. 

(41) On 5th June 1932, a dacoity with murder was committed at 
Ramnagarpara, Kuniati, police station Kendua, Mymensingh. 

(42) On 13th June 1932, a dacoity with murder was committed in a 
house at Mograbazar, police station Kasha, Tippera. 

(43) On i4th June 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Binnaliati, police station Kishoreganj, Mymensingh. 

(44) On 15th June 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Rajani Kaiita Karmakar of Jhilkipota, police station Maheshpur, Jessore. 

(45) On 27th June 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Dr. Debendra Saha of Nayanpur Bazar, police station Kasha, Tippera. 

(46) On 2nd July 1932, a highway robbery was committed on the 
Bejpara Road, police station Kotwali, Jessore. 

(47) On 12th July 1932, a dacoity was committed on a Railwayganj 
hut at Halimpur, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh. 

(48) On 16th July 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Gangailpara, Taliapara, police station Karimganj, Mymensingh. 
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(49) On IStli July 1932, a dacoiiy witli murder was committed in a 
house at Sin ga, police station Groiirnadi, Barisal. 

(50) On 22ii(i July 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of Mati 
Mandal of Srikantapui*, police station Suri, Birbhnm. 

(51.) On loth xiugnst 1932, a train dacoity was committed hy four or 
five hhadraloh youths'' armed with revolvers between Dacca and Tezgaon 
ilaihvay Stations, Dacca. 

(52) On 15th August 1932, while the school-fees of the Bogra Coronation 
School were being taken to the Post Office, the servants were robbed by 
two youths armed with revolvers in Bogra town. 

(53) On 15th August 1932, a dacoity was committed in two houses in 
Charm iiguria, police station Madaripur, Earidpur 

(54) On 30th August 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
West IToapara, police station Eaozan, Chittagong. 

(55) On 1st September 1932, five persons were arrested in a boat with 
arms, while on their way to commit a dacoity at Bhangeswardi, police 
station Bhusna, Faridpiir. 

(56) On 7th September 1932, a highway robbery hy three youths armed 
with a pistol and daggers was committed near the Dacca Railway Station, 
Dacca. 

(57) On 9fch September 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Kanjali Charan Parui of Konnagar, Hooghly. 

(58) On 14th September 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house 
of JSTarendra Shonie of Shomepara, police station Munshiganj, Dacca. 

(59) Oil 15fch September 1932, an armed youth attempted to snatch 
away the mail bags from the mail peon near Khankhauapur Railway 
Station, Eanidpiir. 

(60) On the 15th September 1932, a robbery with murder was committed 
at Begutia, police station Memari, Burdwan. 

(61) On 25tli September 1932, a dacoity was committed in the Lone- 
si ugh Post Office, Faridpur. 

(62) On 26th September 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Panjia, police station Keshabpnr, Faridpur. 

(63) On Pith October 1932, a mail robbery was committed at Kamar- 
pukur, Bankura. 

(64) On 1st blovember 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Medda, police station Brahmanbaria, Tippera. 

(65) Between 1st NTovember 1932 and 2nd bTovember 1932, a dacoity 
was committed at the Ohandeo Kandi Board School in MymeDsingli 
district. 

(66) On 5th INovemher 1932, an attempt to rob the mails was made at 
Islampiir, police station Dhamrai, Dacca. 

(67) On 2Sth NTovember 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Brajabaslii Banikya of Bejoypur, police station Parasuram, jNoakhali. 

(68) On 18th December 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Rakhal Chandra M-iikharji of Chituri, police station Labpur, Birblinm. 

Other Outrages, 

(a) Bomb Throwing — 3. 

(1) On lltli January 1932, a bomb tvas thrown at the boat of Circle 
Officer Maulvi xinwaruddin at Gohala, Muksudpur, Faridpur. 
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(2) On 2nd April 1932, a bomb was thrown at the house of Fatik Siiiha 
of Plasseypara, police station Tehatta, l^adia. 

(3) On 11th April 1932, a bomb was thrown into the quarters of tlie 
officer ill charge of the Anita police station, Howrah. 

(b) Bomb BJxplonons — 4. 

(1) On 15th April 1932, a bomb while being prepared exploded at 
Swamibag, police station Sutrapur, Dacca. 

(2) On 27th May 1932, a bomb while being prepared exploded in the 
house of Xaiiai Lai Banaiqi of 35, Baikantha Chatarji Lane, Hoivrali. 

(3) On 22nd October 1932, a bomb exploded at Joypurhat, Bogra. 

(4) On 11th Decem.ber 1932, a bomb exploded in the house of Suren 
Kabiraj of Raniganj, police station Asaiisol, Burdwan. 

1933—^* AP’ 

(1) On 18th May 1933, when a suspected shelter w'as surrounded by 
the Police and Military at Gaiiira, Anwara, Chittagong, certain Armoury 
raid and terrorist absconders opened fire on the CTOveriiiiieiit forces. 
dhYO absconders, viz. Tarakeswar Dastidar and Miss Kalpaiia Diitt, were 
arrested. The Government forces sustained no casualties. 

(2) On 22nd May 1933, when Ho. 136/3B, Corinvallis Street, Calcutta, 
a suspected shelter of absconders, ■was suiTounded by the Police, the 
absconders opened fire on the raiding party and *wounded Special Branch 
Inspector M. Bhattacharji. Three dangerous absconders, including two 
■who had escaped from custody, were arrested after an exchange of shots. 

(B) On 2nd September 1933, Mr. B. E. J. Bui-ge, I.O.S., District Judge 
of Midnapore, was shot dead at Midnapore. Two of his assailants were 
killed. 

(4) On 28th October 1933, a party of 15 youths, carrying arms, raided 
the Hili railway station in the Dinajpur District and got away with cash 
and mail bags, after wounding a postal peon, a railway mechanic and 
four coolies. The postal peon subsequently died. Seven of the dacoits 
were arrested by the police later in the same day. 

1933— 

(1) On 3rd January 1933, a mail dacoity was committed at Baramaira, 
police station Amta, Howrah, 

(2) On 4th January 1933, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Halua, police station Matlab, Tippera. 

(3) On 9ih January 1933, two hhadralog youths attacked Private Eiavell 
with iron rods on Savage Hoad, police station Lalbag, Dacca, for the 
purpose of stealing his revolver. 

(4) On 22nd May 1933, an attempt was made to rob mails between 
Eakirhat and Rangdia, Khulna. 

(5) On 24th May 1933, a mail robbery was committed at Kanchanpur 
Road, Bankura. 

(6) On 13th June 1933. a mail dacoity was committed ai. Falshatia, 
police station Manikganj, Dacca. 

(7) On 14th April 1933, an attempt was made by two armed youths on 
cycles to rob a jeweller in Lalchand Makim’s Lane, police station Sutrapur, 
Dacca. 

(8) On 16th June 1933, while a local merchant was taking an insured 
cover containing Rs. 1,000 to the GhoramaPost Office, he w’-as attacked and 
I'obbed by three youths at Ranibazar, Boalia, Rajsbahi, 

(9) On 28tli June 1933, an armed mail robbery was committed at 
Deruabari, police station Kotulpur, Bankura. 
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ANNEXURE lY. 

Statement SHOWING Kumbee OP Pek.sons arrested and dealt with under 
THE Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, and Regulation III 
OP 1818, DURING THE YEARS 1930 TO 1933. 


A 




Number of Persons 

Number of Persons 



arrested and desalt 

airested and dealt 

Year, 


with under the 

with under Regnla- 



B.C.L.A. Act, 1930 

tion III of 1818 

1930 ■ 

- 

454 

Nil 

1931 - 


452 

18 

1932 


927 

3 

1933 • 

- . 

334 

Nil. 


Total - 

2,167 

21 


B 

Analysis of the 2,167 persons aiTested and dealt with under the 


Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 : — 

(i) Xumber in jails in Bengal under section 4 (3) - 57 

(ii) Xumber in jails in Bengal under section 2 (I) - 212 

(hi) jSTumber in jails outside Bengal nnder section 2 (1) - 3 

(iv) Number in camps : — 

(а) Berhampore - - - - - 477 

(б) Buxa - - - - - - 150 

(c) Hijii - - - - - „ 317 

(d) Deoli - . . . - . 192 

(v) Number in Home Domicile and village domicile - 288 

(vi) Number released and not) under restraint - - 389 

(vii) Number otherwise under restraint - - - 46 

(viii) Number undergoing imprisonment * - - 25 

(ix) Number of deaths - - ^ - 5 

(x) Number absconding - - * - - 6 


Total - . - - . 2,167 


c 

Analysis of the 21 persons arrested and dealt with under Regulation HI 


of 1818 

(i) Number in jails outside Bengal - - - 18 

(ii) Number on parole “ , - - - - 1 

(hi) Number released - - - . , 1 

(iv) Number of deaths * , * . - 1 

Total - - - . - 21 
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APPENDIX B. 


'List of Imfoetaisit Outrages, Crimes aki> Other Incidents connected 
WITH THE Terrorist Movement, up. to the 30th June 1933, in the 
FOLLOWING Provinces : — 


(1) Tlie United Provinces. 

(2) Biliar and Orissa. 

(3) Tlie Pmijab. 

(4) DelM. . 

(5) The Bombay Presidency. 


(6) The Madras Presidency. 

(7) Burma. 

(8) Central Provinces. 

(9) Assam. 

(10) North-West Prontier Province. 


UNITED PROTINCES. 

1930. 

(1) On 31st May, at Cawnpore, an explosion occurred of some chemicals 
while explosives for bombs were being prepared, 

(2) On 8th August, at Jhansi, one Laxmi Kand Pande attempted to 
assassinate the Commissioner of the Division. 

(3) On 8th September, in Benares City, a bomb in a barley tin exploded, 
killing an elderly woman. 

(4) On 1st December, at Cawnpore, a police search party was attacked 
and three wounded by one Salig Ram Shukla, who was shot dead. 

1931. 

(5) From 1st to IStli January, in Benares, a series of bombs exploded, 
A small boy was injured. 

(6) On 2nd January, at Cawnfvore, one Asoka Kumar Bose attempted 
unsuccessfully to assassinate Inspector Tika Ram, C.I.D., and a Sub- 
Inspector. The assailant was arrested and was convicted. 

(7) On 3rd January, at Farrukhabad, a bomb exploded against a wall, 

(8) On 7th January, at Benares, an attempt was made, in which bombs 
were used, to rob the Mail Yan. 

(9) On 11th January, at Cawnpore, a cocoanut-shell bomb was tbrown 
into the camp of the Deputy Collector. It did not explode. 

(10) On 21st January, at Cawnpore, a bomb exploded in a Mohalla 
without injury. 

(11) On 6th February, at Benares, a cocoaiiut-shell bomb was discovered 
unexploded. 

(12) On 6th February, at Benares, a cocoanut-shell bomb exploded in 
the compound of a house occupied by a Munsiff. 

(13) On 17th February, at Shahjahanpur, a bomb exploded in a 
DharamsMla. One person was injured. 

(14) On 27th February, at Allahabad, Chandra Shekhar Azad, an 
important terrorist leader, was shot dead at the Alfred Park, after a 
revolver fight with the police. 

(15) On 3rd March, at Sitapur, a liquor vendor was injured by a bomb, 
and subsequently a crude bomb was found in the house of a goldsmith. 

(16) On 6th June, at Cawnpore, two constables who had arrested a 

wanted” revolutionary were attacked and seriously wounded. 

(17) On 20th June, at Cawnpore, an armed robbery was committed in a 
shop. The Munim (clerk) of the shop was killed. 
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United Provinces— -'1931 — cont 

(IS) On 22ii(l-23rd June, at Lucknow, two yoiin^ men on bicycles 
stop])ed a carriage in wbicli were a cloth merciiant and t’wo of his friends, 
thinwing two bombs and slightly injuring the clolh mercliant, one of his 
friends and the driver. They wei-e subsequently arrested in Patna. 

(19) On 18th July, at Gawnpore, an attempt was made on the life of a 
terrorist named Bir Bliaddar Tiwari, suspected of having turned informer. 

(20) On 21st July, at Cawnpoi^e, Raniesli Mehta, a terrorist, was shot 
and wounded by, itns alleged, one Raja Ram Zalim, a suspected teiTorist. 

(21) On 6tli‘ August, a"t Oawnpore, an employee of a cloth merchant 
was attacked and Vohhed at the point of a revolver. The culprit was 
arrested after he had wounded two of his captors. 

(22) On 11th August, at Gawnpore, Raja Ram Zalim was shot dead by 
au uTilaiown assailant. 

(23) On ' IStli August, . at Benares,, a bomb exploded in a Police 
Outpost, injuring a policeman. 

(24) On 24th. ISTovember, at Jalaun, a second murderous attack was 
made on Bir Bhaddar Tiwari. 

1932. 

(25) On 23rd January, at Allahabad, Yasbpal, said to be Oommander- 
iii* Chief of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, was aiuested after 
an exchange ol revolver shots with the police. Two revolvers and a large 
quantity of ammunition were found. 

(26) On 26th January, at Lucknow, a bomb was thrown at a policeman, 
but did not explode. - . , 

(27) On 1st February, at Lucknow, a bomb was thrown, injuring four 
sub-inspectors, two naiks and two members of the public. 

(28) From 23rd Februarj" to 8th April, at Allahabad, a series of bombs 
exploded. Two constables and one private person were injured. 

(29) On 1st April, at Benares, five persons were arrested attempting to 
destroy one of the piers of the DufFerin Bridge over the Ganges. 

(30) On lOtli May, at Sitapur, a countiy-made homli exploded outside 
the house of the Superintendent of Police, causing no damage. 

(31) On 13th July, at Agra, an armed daeoity was attempted by about 
half a dozen men. Two of them entered into the house of a rich business 
man, and fired at him and his munim, killing the latter. An alarm was 
raised and the dacoits fi.ed. 

(32) On 22nd November, in the Hardoi district, an express train was 
stopped by the communication cord. Two youths descended and on being 
challenged by the guard, they fled after one of them had fired at and 
wounded him. On their arrest the culprits admitted that they were on 
their way to join the revolutionary party in Calcutta. 

1933. 

(33) On 4th January, at Agra, three youths endeavoured to relieve a 
postman of Rs. 4,475 to gain funds for revolutionary purposes. One was 
arrested, 

(34) On 5th Jauuaay, at Gawnpore, the police were subjected to 
revolver fire when arresting a revolutionary abscouder. The absconder 
was subsequently convicted* 

(35) On 2ncLBkbruary, at Sitapur, a postman carrying Rs. 633 was lield 
up at the point of a revolver by two young men in broad daylight. The 
men seized the cash bag and made off. 
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United Peoyinoes— 1933— co5^^. 

(36) On 5 til Pebriiarj, at Cawnpoi*ei a country -made 1)01111) coiita-ining 
broken glass and pieces of nietai was found broken but unexplocled. 

(37) On 25tli February, at Benares, a mercbant carrying money was 
attacked by two men, one of whom sbot liim when lie refused to part 
wdtli iiis property. One of tlie assailants was arrested after a running 
figbt ill wliicli tliree more men were wmunded by pistol sliots. Tbe otiier 
was also arrested on the spot. The mercbant died. 

(38) On 15tli Marcli, at Benares, a revolutionary absconder was arrested 
and found to be in possession of a loaded revolver and 59 cartridges. 

(39) On 21st May, at Lucknow, a dangerous bomb was placed in tbe 
drain of a Police Outpost, but failed to explode. 

BIHAE AND OEISSA. 

1930 . 

(1) On 28tb May, at Jbanjbara, an armed dacoity was committed. 

(2) On 30tb May, at Dbeliiaba, an armed dacoity was committed. 

(3) On 13tb October, at Jainalpur, three unknown men fired five shots 
at a Police Sub-Inspector and constable, who returned the fire, but the 
culprits escaped. 

1931 . 

(4) On 13th April, at Patna, tw'o cocoanut bombs exploded in an empty 
school and one unexploded bomb was found. 

(5) On 15th June, at Hajipiir, the Station Master and his Assistant and 
two coolies, while carrying cash bags, were attacked by armed dacoits, who 
opened fire. The Station Master and his Assistant were woiirided, and the 
dacoits escaped with Es. 640. A coolie was injured by a Kukxu out. 
The Station Master died. 

(6) On 28th June, at Patna, a SubTiispector of Police -was killed and a 
head constable seriously wounded by a bomb thrown by two revolu- 
tionaries, both of ‘whom were injured also. Three bombs, one service 
revolver, 71 cartridges, one automatic pistol and two cartridges were 
recovered. 

(7) On 31st July, at Patna, tw^o men were injured while handling a 
bomb -whieh exploded. One died, 

(8) On 12th August, at Chapra, two youths were arrested, and one 
six-chambered revolver, an old pattern double-barrel pistol (loaded) , some 
gunpowder and chloroform were recovered. 

1932 . 

(9) On 9th November, at Bettiah, an approver in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case of 1930 was fatally stabbed by two youths. One Ganesh Gupta 
was also fatalty wounded by the assailants wiien he tried to prevent their 
escape. 

PUNJAB. 

1930 . 

(1) On 22nd February, at Amritsar, a country-made bomb was thrown 
at the Principal of the Khalsa College, while he was presiding over a 
gathering of 150 students. One person was killed and 11 wounded. 
Three persons were arrested and one convicted, hut subsequently 
acquitted by the High Court. 
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(2) On 8rd March, at Jnlliindur, two cocoannt hoinb- shells and a 
quantity of chemicals were found. 

(8) dll 9tii March, at Amritsar, three bombs exploded in front of the 
City Kotwali. 

(4) On 14th April, at Simla, a crude bomb was thrown at a police 
constable, but did not explode. 

(5) On 26tli May, at Sialkot, w^hiie a Hindu youth was filling 
explosives into a cigarette tin, one of his bands was blown ofi* and he died. 

(6) On 28th May, at Lahore, an explosion occurred while members 
of the Lahore revolutionary party were testing a bomb. 

(7) On 27-28th May, in the Ludhiana District, two bombs wei^e thrown 
at the railw'ay line, for experimental purposes, by certain local un- 
desirables, who planned a conspiracy to murder the Superintendent of 
Police and Deputy Commissioner. 

(8) On 2nd June, at Lahore, a bomb exploded in a house which was - 
used by the revolutionaries as a depot. 

(9) On 6th June, at Lyallpore, a bomb was thrown into a club 
exclusively used by European officers, but caused no damage. 

(10) On 16th June, at Jhang, a bomb was thrown into the Police Post. 
Two policemen were wounded. Pour persons were arrested, three 
convicted. 

(11) On 19th June, at Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, lijallpore, Guj- 
ranwala, Sheikhupura, simultaneous explosions of six very powerful 
“booby trap” bombs occurred. Two police officers were killed and four 
wounded. 

(12) On 20th July, at Lahoi’e, a bomb exploded in a suitcase belonging 
to a Sikli member of the Lahore i evolutionary party. 

(13) On 22nd July, at Moghulpura (Lahore), a bomb exploded inside a 
Sarai while it was being tested by a member of a secret organisation. 

(14) On 28th July, at Amritsar, two youths were arrested at the 
Railway Station, Two revolvers and some cartridges w^ere recovered. 

(15) On 28tli July, at Bhiwani, Hissar, a bomb containing glass, &c., 
was thrown into City Police Station. No damage “was done. 

(16) On 29th August, at Amritsar, a bomb exploded near the police 
barracks. One person was injured. 

(17) On 4th October, at Lahore, an attempt was made on the life of 
K. B. Abdul Aziz, Superintendent of Police, while he was going in his 
car. K. B.’s orderly received a wound as a result of -whicli he died 
later. The driver w’as also injured. 

(18) On 12tli October, at Lahore, an attempt was made on the life of 
Sergeant Smyth of the Lahore Police, with a revolver, hut he escaped 
unhurt. 

(19) On 4th November, at Lahore, two revolutionaries, Tehl Singh and 
Bashehar Nath, tired revolver shots at a police party deputed to effect 
their aiTest. One of them was shot and died of wounds. 

(20) On 7th November, at Lahore, a bomb and explosive material were 
found in a house. 

(21) On 15th November, at Lahore, six revolvers and cartridges were 
found. 

(22) On 17th December, at Sialkot, one countiy-made bomb exploded 
in the Government High School and two live bombs were found in 
Murray College. No one was injured. 
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(23) On 23rd Decembei*, at Lahore, when His Excellency the Goyernor 
of the Punjab was leaving the [Jnivei*sity Hall, at the conclusion of the 
Convocation, he was tired at by one Hari Kishan of Mardan (N.W.P.F.), 
and injured in the arm and hip. Two ladies, an Inspector of Police and an 
Assistant Snb-lnspector oLPolice were also wounded. The last mentioned 
siibseqnentiy snccumbed to his injuries. The assailant was arrested on 
the spot and was sentenced to death. 


1931 . 

(24) On 31st January, at Lahore, empty bomb-shells and a small 
quantity of bomb-making materials were found. 

(25) On 14tli April, at Arnbala, two loaded revolvers, 24 live cartridges, 
an air-pistol and sings, and three rounds of automatic ammunition were 
recovered from the luggage of a youth. 

(26) On 30th April, at Chunian, District Lahore, three Hindus were 
arrested in the act of preparing bombs. Seven bombs in preparation 
were recovered. 

(27) On 4th May, at Knp (P.S. Multan), cocoanut shell bombs filled 
with broken glass and razor blades were thro-wn into the Police Station. 

(28) On 7th Majq at Sucketgarh, w^hile two suspects were being brought 
under escort from Jammu State they, along with two companions who 
were travelling Avith them for the purpose of standing bail, attacked the 
escort with revolvers. A constable was shot dead and a Head Constable 
and a Sub-Inspector were wounded. 

(29) On 11th May, at Adampur, a bomb exploded in the hands of a 
Sikh, seriously injuring him and a companion. The former died. 

(30) On 21st May, at Shahdara, two revolvers, one automatic pistol, 
five sticks of dynamite and some fuses were recovered from two arrested 
men., 

(31) On 22nd May, at Sidii Marja, District Hoshiarpiir, a bomb 
exploded, seriously injuring an Akali Sikh. Three more bombs were 
recovered. 

(32) On 26 til July, at Amritsar, two youths -were arrested and a 
country -made muzzle-loading pistol was recovered. They were said to be 
members of a part}?' for murdering high officials. 

1932 . 

(33) On 12th March, at Lahore, a gold lace firm in the city was 
unsuccessfully attacked at a late hour by four young men armed with 
revolvers. It ^vas found that the assailants were terrorists and the 
dacoity was attempted to serve political motives. 

(34) On the night of llth-12th May, at Ludhiana, all the wires on the 
Lndliiana-Perozepore line were cut some 8|- miles from Ludhiana. The 
following night all the wires were cut at three other places. A bomb in 
a cigarette tin which, was picked up near the scene of one of the wire- 
cutting occurrences exploded. 

1933 . 

(35) In March, in district Karnal, two men robbed a man of a gun and 
a bicycle and fled after shooting him in the wrist. 
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(1) On 6tli Jnlj, a. dacoitj was committed at the Gadodia Store. 

(2) On 28th October, Kailashpati, an absconder in the first Lahore 
Conspiracj Case, was arrested and four bomb shells, a Manser pistol, 
aimiinnitioB; bomb-inaking materials and a mass of revolntionarj litei'a- 
tnre was recovered. Enqniries resulted in the find of clieniicals-— enough 
to make explosives to fill about 6,000 bombs — in a house in Delhi, 

(3) On 1st November, Dhaiiwantri, a listed absconder, attacked a 
policeman who attempted to arrest him, with a revolver. The policeman 
was injured but succeeded. 

(4) On 26th December, a cigarette tin bomb was found at the rail wav 
station, and exploded. Two employees wei’e injured, ore fatally, 

1931 . 

(5) On 17th April, four coolies were seriously injured and a passenger 
coach damaged, as a result of a bomb explosion near the Main Station. 

(6) On 15th August, a revolver was recovered from the house of two 
Sikhs. 

1932 . 

(7) On 2nd February, fragments of a bomb were found on the G.I.P. 
Railway line, at a spot 400 yards south-east of the Hardinge Bridge. 
The bomb was of a dangerous type but exploded harmlessly. The special 
train carrying the Lothian Committee passed the previous night. 

(8) Oil 20th July, a constable on traffic duty was attacked by two 
persons who hit him on the head witli an iron bar and attempted to 
snatch his revolver. They wei’e disturbed, however, and were subsequently 
arrested and convicted. 

BOMBAY AHD SIND. 

1930 . 

(1) On 21st February, at Jalgaon, an attempt was made with a revolver, 
smuggled from outside, by one Bbagwan Das, an undertrial prisoner, to 
murder the appi'over Jai Gopal. Jai Gopal and a Sub-Inspector of Police 
were wounded, 

(2) On lOth and 12th April, when the G.I.P. Raiiwaymen’s strike 
was ill progj-ess, certain strikers and others, who had entered into 
a conpiracy to bknv up railway lines, stations and bridges, manu- 
factured bombs and exploded one on the i-aiiway line between Parel and 
Dadar, one on Masjid Station, and one on Bycuila Station, No serious 
damage was done. On the aixest of the conspirators, a large quantity of 
explosives was recovered. 

(3) On 15th September, at Karachi, a crude bomb was thrown at the 
City Police Station, but caused no damage. 

(dl On 29th September, at Karachi, a bomb exploded in Rewachand’s 
Building'. 

(5) On 9th October, in Bombay, a shooting outrage near the Lamington 
Road Police Station took place, in -which Sergeant Taylor and his wife 
wei^e injured. 

(6) On 25th November, at Karachi, a practically completed bomb and. 
bomb-making materials were recovered. 
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(7) On 28tii 1^0 veniber, at Hyderabad (Sind), a crude bomb exploded 
ill tbe compound of tbe .bungalow of tbe Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 

(S) On 27tli December, at Ahmedabad, a bomb exploded in tbe bouse 
of a tailor, in wbicb be and a friend of bis, both low-class Congress 
workers, were seriously injured. Tbe bomb was intended to be used for 
killing local police ofl&cers. 

1931 . 

(9) On 12tli January, in Bombay City, a crude cocoanut-sbell bomb 
exploded near tbe Mababavdi Police Station. Ho damage was done. 

(10) On 13tb January, at Abmednagar, a bomb was thrown into tbe 
compound of tbe sub- jail witbout causing damage. 

(11) On 12tb and 18tb June, in Bombay, bombs exploded in Gun- 
powder Street. 

(12) In May and June, at Poona, two rifles and one gun were stolen by 
some youtbs wbo wmre arrested. The ai^ms were to be utilised in 
murdering certain Britisb officers. 

(13) On 22nd July, at Poona, an attempt was made on tbe life of tbe 
Acting Governor (Sir Ernest Hotson), by a student wbile His Excellency 
was on a visit to tbe Pergussoii College, Poona. Tbe assailant fired point 
blank at His Excellency, wbo bad a miraculous escape, tbe bullet striking 
a metal button on bis pocket book. Two revolvers and a dagger were 
recovered. Tbe assailant was convicted. 

(14) On 23rd July, at a village in Sind, an armed dacoity was com- 
mitted in wbicb Rs. 4,697 were looted. Tbe object was to collect money 
for tbe purpose of avenging Bliagat Singb. 

^ 1932 . 

.(15) On 3rd June, at Hyderabad (Sind), Hans Raj Wireless, a 
very important member of tbe Hindustan Socialist Republican Association, 
was arrested. A loaded automatic pistol, a country-made pistol, and an 
air-pistol were recovered, together with a certain amount of ammunition 
and two bomb-shells. 

(16) On 19tb October, at Panvel, an attempt was made on tbe life of 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Hortbeim Division, Kolaba. 

(17) On 30tli October, in Bombay, on tbe arrival of SAS'. Iliraudi from 
Goa, four revolvers and 25 cartridges were found in a passenger’s luggage, 

1933 . 

(18) On 7tb April, in Bombay, a road robbery occurred, when a school- 
master was relieved of the pay of bis stafl:. The investigation of tbe 
crime disclosed the existence of tbe terrorist group “ Anand MandaL” 
There was good reason to believe that three members of this party abetted 
tbe manufacture of tbe two very crude bombs whicli were thrown in tbe 
Empire Theatre, Bombay, on two occasions in March and in April 1933. 
They were charged accordingly but acquitted, 

(19) On 21st April, at Ahmedabad, a loaded revolver, explosive sub- 
stances mixed with pellets and gramophone needles, four bottles of kerosene 
oil mixed with petrol, a quantity of chemicals, and several copies of 
a leaflet threatening foreign cloth dealers with death if they persisted 
in selling foreign cloth, were found after the arrest of two suspected 
incendiaries. 

(20) On 16tb June, at Hyderabad (Sind), a bomb was thrown by two 
youtbs, near two Britisb soldiers, one of whom was slightly injured. 
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MADRAS. 

1933 . 


, (1) .On I6tii Marcli, in Madras, a revolver was found in tlie Governor’s 
box ill tlie Legislative Council Hall. 

(2) On 15th April, at Oocaiiada, lialf a dozen bombs were fonnd in a boat. 

(3) On 26th April at Ootacamund, four individuals dressed in Miaki 
shirts and shoiTs, and armed with revolvers, snccessfnllj raided the 
Travaiicore National Bank. All were snbsequentlj arrested and convicted, 

BURMA. 

1930 . 

(1) On 2nd tiuly, near Insein, two revolver shots were fii’ed at two 
police officers, 

(2) On 1st September, in Rangoon, a daylight highway robbery 
was committed. 

(8) On 28th October, between Snbhinta and Nyanngcbidank Railway 
Stations, the Rangoon Mail was derailed, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1930 . 

(1) On 7th April, at Yillage Kanria, District Narsinghpnr, a bomb 
explosion occurred in the house of a goldsmith. The goldsmith was 
killed and on a search of his house a quantity of chemicals and com- 
munistic and revolntionary literature was recovered. 

1931 . 

(2) On 9 til August, at Saugor, a dangerous bomb was found in the 

Government High School. ^ 

(8) On 21st August, at Marathi School, Burhanpur, a cocoanut bomb 
was thrown into a scout rally at which the Divisional Commissioner was 
present. The bomb did not explode. 

(4) On 23rd July, betiveen Dongargaon and Mandwa, two European 
military officer's travelling in the Punjab mail were stabbed, one of w'hom 
(Lieutenant Hext) subsequently succumbed. Two persons wlio had com- 
mitted the murder and an abettor were airested. 

1932 . 

*^(5) On 8rd April, at Betul, a '455 bore revolver was stolen from the 
house of a retired Sub-Inspector of Police. 

^(6) On 9th June, at Hinganghat (Wardha), Rs. 1,403 were stolen 
from the railway station safe, 

*( 7 ) On 2nd July, at Nagpur, a *455 bore revolver was stolen from the 
bungalow of the City Superintendent of Police. 

ASSAM. 

1931 . 

(1) On 6th January, between Harashpur and Gobindpur, a mail robbery 
was attempted. 

(2) On 12th January, at Hatigax‘h, a dacoity was committed in which 
Rs. 8,420 in cash were stolen. One person was injured. 

* These offences were committed by members of a revoh^tionarj organisation, 13 of 
whom were prosecuted and 10 convicted. 
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(3) On 31st January, at Kamalganj, a mail robbery was committed. 

(4) On 2nd March, at Dharampur, highway robbery of maila was 
attempted. 

(5) On 2nd July, near Grauripnr Junction, an armed dacoity was com- 
mitted in which Es. 2,796 were looted. 

1932 . 

(6) On 27th February, between Shaistaganj and Habigaiij, four masked 
men, armed with revolvers and daggers, entered the mail van of a passenger 
train and looted all the mail bags. 

(7) On 27th September, at Dughar, cash and ornaments valued at 
Rs. 15,400 were stolen in a dacoity, probably committed by terrorists. 

1933 . 

(8) On 12th January, near Sylhet, four bhadraloks assaulted the two 
mail runners fi'om Sylhet to Sunamganj, took their bags and got away 
with Rs. 5,000-6,000 in insured covers and about Rs. 400 hi cash. 

(9) In February, in the Sylhet district, a serious dacoity took place in 
which a boy was shot dead and Rs. 3,000 were stolen. 

(10) On 13th March, at Itakhola, Sylhet district, six bhadralok youths 
attacked a mail runner and wdien surrounded by villagers one of them 
opened fire, but was caught after one villager had been killed and two 
others wounded. The other dacoits fled with Rs. 1,400. Four were 
arrested later on. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROYINOE. 

1930 . 

(1) On 2nd Jiil}^, in Peshawar Cantonment, a bomb exploded beneath 
the engine of the Calcutta mail train. No damage was done. 

(2) On 8th July, at Peshawar, a crude bomb exploded outside the 
house of an Honorary Magistrate. No damage was done, 

(3) On 15th July, in Peshawar Cantonment, an explosion occurred in 
one of the two old ornamental guns in the Mackeson Gardens. 

(4) On 1st September, at Peshawar, a bomb of the Mills type, wrapped 
in cloth, was found by a Police Inspector on returning to his house at 
midnight. It exploded hut did no damage. 

(5) On 1st September, at Bannu, a bomb of the Mills type exploded in 
the house of the City Inspectoi*, but did no damage. 

1931 . 

(6) On 14th January, at Qudi Killa P.S. Sadr. Mardan, two Mills 
grenades were recovered from the house of a Hindu. 

(7) On 20th~21st January, at Peshawar, a country-made bomb exploded 
on contact with the wheels of an engine, but did no damage. 

(8) On 14th March, at Peshawar, a counti’y-made bomb was thrown 
near the Kissa Khan Police Station, but it failed to explode. 

(9) On 8th May, at Peshawar, two country-made bombs were found 
by the servant of a bookseller in the Kissa Khani Bazar. 

(10) On SOtli June, at Bannu, two bombs were found in the possession 
of a labourer. 

(11) On 15th August, at Kot Najibullah, a youth, who was apparently 
preparing a bomb, was injured when it exploded. 


RECORD Cl {continued) 

IV.— Questions asked by the Marquess of Salisbury on 
the position of the States in the Federal Finance 
Scheme of the White Paper, and replies thereto by the 
Secretary of State for India [16th December, 1933]. 

Questions by The Mabquess oe Salisbury. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the States are not prepared to pay direct 
taxation "antil after all .other sources of Federal revenue required to ineet 
Federal expenditure have been exhausted, taking into account all possible 
savings through economy, and until therefore a condition of emergency has 
arisen. Then and then only will they directly contribute on a prescribed 
basis. This limitation, however, on direct taxation in the States is not^ to be 
held to apply to the Corporation Tax, at any rate in the case of a majority, 

I think a gi’eat majority, of the States. But it should be added, from the 
White Paper itself, that this tax for the first ten years is to be leviable only 
from British India. I am sure it will be agreed that it is most important 
that the Committee should realise the exact effect of the position of the 
States. I take it to be as follows: 

1. Except in a state of emergency the States will not undertake to pay 
anything by way of direct taxation to Federal revenue for the first ten years. 

2. After ten years they, or at any rate most of them, agree to be assessed 
to Corporation Tax on an equal footing with British India, though they 
reserve to themselves the right to pay an equivalent sum in place of actually 
levying the Corporation Tax. 

Certain further questions arise, but they are subsidiary to these two main 
propositions. 

3. As apparently, if all the Federal units are to bear an equal burden, 
the Income Tax being not leviable on the States cannot be used for Federal 
purposes except in an emergency, how is it proposed that the Federal 
Budget shall bo balanced for the first ten years ? 

4. After ten years is it contemplated that the Federal Budget should if 
necessary be balanced by the Corporation Tax, and is the scope of tliis 
tax sufficiently productive and sufficiently equitable to be adequate for this 
purpose having regard to the unequal distribution of Companies in the 
different units of the Federation? 

5. How is it intended that the prescribed basis on w^hich in an emergency 
the Income Tax is to be levied from the States should be calculated? 

6. How is it contemplated that the Assessment of Companies in the States 
is to be made and verified for the purposes of the Corporation Tax? 

If the statements in paragraphs 1 and 2 are accurate and the Secretary 
of State is good enough to answer the questions in the remaining para- 
graphs, we shall have a clearer idea of the financial position of tiie States 
in the proposed Federation. 
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Memorandum by the Secretary op State for India in Eeply to the above. 

Questions Nos, 1 and 2.— Numbers 1 and 2 of Lord Salisbury's questions 
correctly state the position, but the following comments may be made by 
way of further elucidation. . First it may ibe well to recall to the Com- 
mittee the main heads of revenue at the Centre as given in Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s note, Record No. These are repeated for convenience of 

reference.. 



Bs, 

£ 



Grores. 

Millions. 


Customs (net) ... ... 

60-27 

37-70 


Income taxes (net) 

17*21 

12-91 


Salt (net) 

7-60 

5*70 


Other taxes (net) 

•60 

•45 

1 

Net tax revenue ... 

75*68 

56*76 

( 

Opium (net) ... 

•63 

•47 

i 

Railways (net) 

Nil 

-Nil 


Currency and Mint (net) 

1-11 

*83 

i , 

Payments from States 

... ■ *74 

-56 

p 1 

Total 

... . 78d6 

58-62 



It will be seen that direct taxation ” is in practice equivalent to taxes 
oil income and that these form only a little over one-fifth of the total net 
revenue. It also will be remembered that during the first ten years to 
which question No. 1 refers, the tributes from the States (about half a 
million pounds a year) will only be in process of gradual reduction pari passu 
with the remission of income tax to the Provinces, and that, accordingly, 
there will during this period at least be a contribution from some States 
otherwise than through indirect taxation ”. It may also be well add 
a comment on the phrase ‘V state of emergency in connection with the 
States’ liability to contribute to taxes on income. It is true that it is only 
contemplated that the States should participate in special surcharges on 
income tax and that these special surcharges are not intended to be used 
except in times of difficulty when other sources open to the Federation have 
proved insufficient, f But the use of the term emergency ’’ must not be 
held to cover only grave financial crises. 

Questimi No. 3. — ^It is evident from this question that there is a mis- 
conception in the minds of some members of the Committee. It is not 

proposed under the White Paper scheme that, because the States will only 
contribute to taxes on income through special surcharges (if and when 

these are imposed) the Federal Government should therefore forego the 

right to keep any part of the taxes on income raised from British India 
and should surrender the whole of it to the Provinces. The proposals in 
the White Paper contemplate that a certain percentage of the taxes on 


* These figures give the budget estimate of Central Revenue (net) for 
1933-34, and are not, of course, an estimate for the first year of Federation ; 
but they will serve adequately as an illustration for the purpose of this note. 

t Sir A. Hydari adds in his statement of 27th July the not unreasonable 
condition that the programme of remission of income tax to the Provinces 
should be suspended. 
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inGOiDe should be permanently assigned to the Federation and the deter-- 
mination of this percentage is left to be fixed subsequently by Order in 
Council. Unless financial conditions change for the better more radically 
than we have any reason to expect, I doubt whether it will be possihie to 
fix hhe Federal permanent share of income tax at less than the maximum 
figure mentioned in the White Paper, viz. 50 per cent. As regards the 
balance of taxes on income, under the White Paper proposals as they 
stand, the Federation has the power of retaining the whole for three years, 
followed by a process of gradual remission to the Provinces extending 
over the next seven years. So that for three years the Federation has 
the whole Income Tax, and by the end of ten years, the Federation would 
have half and the Provinces half. There is a power in the Governor-General 
to hold up this programme and so retain, for the time being, more for 
the Centre. A point to which the Committee ought in due course to give 
careful attention is whether the most suitable method, in the existing 
financial conditions is that proposed in the White Paper, viz. a predetermined 
programme with power to suspend, or machinery by which the programme 
is left to be settled at a later date. However that may be, it will be 
plain that it is contemplated that although the States will not be con- 
tributing, the Federation should retain permanently a large portion of the 
taxes on income and only remit the remainder to the Provinces gradually 
as financial conditions admit. 

The implication in question No. 3 is, apparently, that such a proposal is, 
at all events theoretically, unfair seeing that the Federation uses a source 
of taxation derived from some of the units only. At the second and third 
Round Table Conferences there was a good deal of discussion about the 
equality of burden as between the States and British India. The true 
position, viewed from this aspect, is not very easy to assess. Some of 
the many factors that have to be tahen into consideration are the 
following : — 

(i) Part of the taxes on income are in fact not collected solely from 
British India. Perhaps the most important head of this kind is income- 
tax deducted at the source on the interest on Government Securities 
which are widely held in the States as well as in British India. 

(ii) If certain revenues are provided by British India only, per contra 
part of the Federal expenditure is only for British India, such as : — 

(a) subsidies to deficit provinces other than the N.W.F.P. ; 

(b) a share of certain pre-Federation pensions; 

(c) possibly also a share of the service of pre-Federation debt. 

(This is a contentious question on which there has been mucli 
argument on one side and the other.) 

(iii) The States make certain contributions in kind to Defence Ex- 
penditure, to which there is no parallel in British India. 

The general conclusion which the Government reached, with a consider- 
able measure of assent from the Indian delegates, was that it was very 
important to get away from any attempt to balance factors of this kind 
and to base their proposals for the allocation of resources between the 
Federation and Provinces (and in particular allocation of taxes on income) 
according to » actual financial and economic necessities rather than to 
attempt to produce theoretical equality of burden between British India 
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and tlie States. I regard as one of the most important of siicii necessities, 
an arrangement by wliicii, eventually, both Provinces and Federation will 
have an element of direct taxation (viz. taxes on income) included among 
their resources. 

I do not propose to make any attempt to give a precise estimate as to 
.what would be the percentage of taxes on income drawn solely from 
British India which the Federation could retain without violating the 
principle of equality of burden, but assuming that the percentage retained 
is fixed as high as 50 per cent., there would probably be, in relation to 
taxes on income, a permanent inequality though not of great magnitude, and 
during the first 10 years, or longer period if the programme of remission 
to the Province is proioiiged, there will be a larger inequality. At first 
sight this may appear unfair to British India, but it is impossible in the 
circumstances of India to proceed straight to an equality of position between 
the States and Biitish India, when they have been so different in the past. 

The really important feature of the Federal proposals in the financial 
field is not the failure to secure from the States their full contribution in 
relation to direct taxation but the dropping of their claim to a share in 
customs revenue which, backed to some extent by the Butler Committee, 
was becoming a problem of considerable gravity. 

Question No. 4. — The present yield of the Corporation tax is about 
millions a year or approximately one-tenth of the total yield of taxes on 
income. No estimate has been made of the possible yield from Companies 
in the States. The proposal to federalise permanently this head of taxes 
on income did not in any way flaw from the conception that it would be an 
item which was capable of balancing the Federal Budget. It is possible 
that it is a tax that may be developed, but it is by no means free from 
objections and it may well prove that it will not in future play a much 
more important part than it does now. The reason why this was singled 
out for special treatment was that it was the one form of taxes on income 
(other than special surcharges) in which most of the States at all events 
showed some disposition to be ready to participate. The advantage to be 
derived from their participation is really less directly financial than 
economic since it may help to prevent any future development in the 
direction of companies establishing themselves in the Indian States rather 
than in British India in order to avoid the incidence of the tax. 

Question No. 5. — Since it will not be possible to form any accurate 
estimate of the income of States’ subjects which would be assessable to 
income-tax if they were all liable under the British Indian Income Tax 
law, it is plain that some more or less arbitrary method will have to be 
employed for calculating the States’ share of special surcharges when 
these are imposed. No method is altogether free from difficulty. The most 
promising proposal seems to be the following. An estimate would be made 
of the total rer^enues of each federating State and also of the British 
India Provinces on as nearly an equal basis as may be possible. The sum 
to be paid by the States as their counterpart to thb special surcharges 
would then be the yield of surcharges in British India multiplied by the 
ratio of the sum of the States’ revenues to the sum of the British India 
Provinces’ revenues. The amount thus determined for the States would 
be divided among the States’ units in proportion to their revenues. Probably 
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, +lii<5 kind could be fixed for a period of five 

yearfaff time The Ity of revising the percentages in the light of new 
Lvenue figures might be laid on the Auditor-General _ _ _ ^ 

Iteference may be made on this question to paragraph 113 of the Eeport 
of thfrecLal Finance Committee, presided over by Lord Lustace Percy, 
which 7s discussed the problem of allocation among units of “emergency 
“onIr"btion;.’ ofan analogous thou# slightly different kind. 

Ou^dion No 6.-Except where a State elects to pay _^rporation Tax 
yuestiora • ia the States would be assessed either by Federal 

Officers or by States Officers acting on behalf of Federal Officers. ^ thoBe 
ca^s whL a State prefers that tax should not be paid direct by the 
Sany Vb by the State, the latter ohoosing its own fom o^aismg 
equivalent revenue, the power of assessing the sum to be paid by the Sta e 
rests with the Federal Government. Since the Companies will, undei the 
Federal Company Law, have to produce 

material, though no doubt of an inadequate kind for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make its assessment. No doubt they will proceed by the method, 
when inadequate statistics are forthcoming, of propounding an assessment 
and leaving it to the State to produce information to justify a reduction. 

[16th D'Ecembek, 1933.] 



RECORD Cl (continued) 

V.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
[2nd August, 1934] on the Federal Legislature 

I sliould like to set out shortly the reasons for which I found myself able 
to agree with the plan for the election of British Indian members of the 
Federal Lower House contained in the Lord Chairman’s Report, in the hope 
that those of my colleagues who still have doubts upon particular aspects of 
the plan may nevertheless, like myself, be prepared to accept it as a whole. 

I explained my own views on the question at the various sessions of the 
Round Table Conference with, I hope, complete candour. As for my Govern- 
ment colleagues, they and I have never taken the view that the time has 
yet come when the final decisions must he taken on the constitutional and 
political issues involved in the question. We approach it as a question of 
choosing the machinery least likely, under the conditions prevailing at present, 
to give unsatisfactory results rather than of adherence to one or other of 
two opposing schools of political thought whether in India or in England — 
and there are divergent views on this subject in both countries. The argu- 
ments on both sides are set out in the draft Report. Fundamentally, the 
question resolves itself into one of balancing against the disadvantages of 
constituencies of huge area the disadvantages arising from the small quotas 
for election by the Provincial Legislatures. The choice is admittedly difficult. 

Two icoiisiderations have weighed with me in reaching a dilferent conclusion 
from the plan as proposed in the White Paper. In the first place, I feel 
strongly that only further experience of political forces and machinery in 
India will provide the material upon which can be based a final answer as 
to the best method of giving effect to the representative principle. This 
being so, I can find no ansiver to the arguments, elaborated in the draft 
Report, that the continuation at this stage of direct election would make it 
almost impossible to escape from this system in future. It would be likely 
to become more and more, rather than less, difficult with a lapse of time 
which is bound to be accompanied by a lowering of the franchise. The ultimate 
solution may be on the lines of the group system, but whatever the final 
solution may prove to be I am convinced that it would be easier to approach 
it from a system of indirect election rather than from direct. 

I have come to this conclusion with the less hesitation in view’ of the 
proposals in the draft Report which will provide the Indian Legislature, in 
due course, with constitutional means of making its view^s on this subject 
known to Parliament. 

What 1 have said describes my own position on this matter, but I am sure 
that it represents in substance the attitude of many of my Government 
colleagues on the Committee. 


[2nd August, 193-4.] 





RECORD Cl {continued) 

VI.— Letter from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Lord Chairman of the Joint Select Committee 

1st August, , 1934 , ' 

It .will be witliin yoiir recollection that in July, 1933, I invited some of 
the nienibers of the Joint Select Committee and delegates to he so kind as 
to assist me in hearing representations from leading Teiegus and Oriyas 
who were then in London on the subject of the boundaries of the proposed 
new Orissa Province. The Joint Select Committee had decided not to hear 
evidence from these gentlemen on this particular subject. 

As indicated in the attached memorandum, I have come to the con- 
clusion, with the concurrence of my colleagues of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee and delegates* who were good enough to assist me in the matter, 
that there should be added to the proposed new Province as defined in 
the White Paper (a) that portion of the Jeypore Estate which w'as recom- 
mended by the Orissa Committee of 1932 for inclusion in Orissa; (b) the 
Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs; (c) a small portion of the Parlakimedi 
Estate (including Parlakimedi Town). 

As the conclusions reached involve amendment of a Proposal mentioned 
in the White Paper, though on a point which involves administrative rather 
than constitutional issues, I think it right to report the conclusions to you 
for circulation to the Committee and publication in its records if you see 
no objecton. 

MElilORANDXJM. 

Orissa Boundaries. 

The Secretary of State for India, assisted by the marginally noted 
members of the Joint Select Committee and Indian Delegation, received 
representations on the subject of the boundaries of the proposed province 
of Orissa from Oriya representatives on 3rd July, 1933, and from Telegu 
representatives on 10th July. Each set of representatives was given an 
opportunity of commenting in w’riting on the documents submitted, and 
on the evidence tendered by the other. Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Chairman 
of the Orissa Committee (1932) was also consulted on 6th November and 
views expressed by the Madras Government and the Government of India 
were also taken into consideration. 

The main points to which attention v^as devoted .were the following;-— 

(a) Should the towm of Berhampur be included in Orissa? 

(b) Should the w’hole or any part of the Parlakimedi estate be included 
in Orissa? 

(c) Should the Jeypore estate J he included in Orissa? 

(d) Should territory be included in Orissa to make it possible to 
establish a surrmer headquarters of Government at Maliendragiri. 

* The delegates had returned to India before conclusions were reached 
regarding the Parlakimedi Estate. 

t Sir N. Sircar attended the July, 1933 > meetings hut had left for India 
before any conclusions were reached. Sir P. Sethna and Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
had left before conclusions were reached regarding the Parlakimedi Estate. 

X Used in this memorandum as synonymous with that part of the Viza- 
gapatain Agency Tract which the Orissa Committee proposed to transfer to 
Orissa, 


Lord Zetland 
Lord Derby 
Lord Lothian 
Major Attlee 
Mr. R. A. 

Butler 
f Sir Phiroze 
Sethna 
tSir N. N. 

Sircar 
fMr. Zafrulla 
Khan 
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Tlie conckisions readied are as follows: — 

(o) The population of the town of Berhanipiir is approximately equally 
divided between Oriyas and Telegus, There appears bo be no doubt of the 
correctness of the Telegu contention that, judged solely b^^ financial and 
economic tests, their interests predominate over those of Oriyas in the 
Town. Nevertheless it seems impossible, on these grounds, to deny to the 
new province the onlj^ town which could form a suitable headquarters for its 
soiith-eastern area. The suggestion made by the Telegu representatixms, 
that Ohatrapur might suffice for such headquarters, was examined, but the 
conclusion reached is that it would be inadequate. 

(b) The majority of the population of Parlakimedi estate is admittedly 
Telegu. On the other hand, the Zamindar, the Raja of Parlakimedi, Avho 
is a leading Oriya pressed strongly that his estate should be included in the 
new province. In view of the objection to transferring to Orissa the ivlioie 
estate, with a predominantly Telegu population, the Raja submitted a 
proposal* that his estate should be divided between the tw’-o Provinces. The 
portion to be transferred to Orissa would include about 30 per cent, of the 
population of the whole estate and would comprise the town of Parlakimedi 
(in which the numbers of Telegus and Oriyas are approximately equal). The 
boundary may be roTighly defined as follows. A line just to the south of the 
Gunupur-Parlakimedi Railway from the point where the Railway enters the 
estate at its north-west corner to the point where the Railway crosses the 
Mahendratanaya River, and from there a somewhat irregular line, whose 
general trend is east by north, to the north-eastern corner of the estate. 

In this area (together with that of the Parlakimedi Maliahs lying to the 
north of it) Oriyas would slightly predominate over Telegus so far as 
mother-tongue is concerned and to a larger extent so far as race is con- 
cerned (though the race figures are somewhat conjectural). The transfer of 
this limited area to Orissa seemed to be a suitable solution of a difficult 
problem, and is accordingly recommended. The exact boundary would 
require delimitation. 

(c) Considerations for and against the inclusion of Jeypore estate in 
Orissa are set out in paragraphs 71 and 72 of the report of the Orissa Com- 
mittee. The balance of advantage appears to lie in transferring this area to 
Orissa, 

(d) On examination it proved that the prospect of establishing a satis- 
factory summer seat of Government at Mahendragiri, even assuming this to 
be desirable policy, is so remote that it would be unwise to make a special 
adjustment of the boundary for this purpose. 


♦ Another, and earlier, proposal of the Raja for dividing the estate would 
have transferred to Orissa an area in which Telegus would undoubtedly have 
predominated. This earlier proposal was not accepted. 
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I.— Memorandum by The Earl of Derby, The Marquess 
of Zetland and Sir Austen Chamberlain on Direct versus 

Indirect Election 

[5th March, 1934.] 

In bringing tlie question of indirect versus direct election before the 
Comiiiittee on Monday and Tuesday last, we tliouglit. that tlie Committee 
would desire that tliat issue sliouid be presented in its simplest form, 
unencumbered by tbe other questions which are nevertheless closely associated 
wdth it. The discussion, however, convinced us that many of our colleagues 
found it difficult to decide this issue without knowing how the Upper 
Cliaiiiber was to be constituted if the method proposed in the White Paper 
for the election of the Upper House were adopted for the Lower. We 
therefore, venture to submit for the consideration of our colleagues a plan 
for the constitution of both Chambers on the assumption that the method 
of indirect election is adopted for the Lower. 

Our proposal is that the majority of the seats allotted to British India 
in the Lower House of the Federal Legislature should be filled in the 
manner proposed in the White Paper for filling the majority of the seats in 
the Federal Council of State; that is by tbe single transferable vote exercised 
by the members of the Provincial Legislatures. It appears from paragraph IS 
of the introduction to the White Paper that, so far as the major coni- 
munities are concerned, this system is expected to give a very fair com- 
munal representation, though it may be necessary to provide noii-proviiicial 
communal seats for the smaller communities (Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians) whose representatives in the Provincial Legislatures 
would be insufficiently numerous to provide the necessary quota to secure 
representation in a Federal Legislature elected under this system. 

If the Lower House of the Federal Legislature were elected in this way, it 
would be necessary to devise some other means of forming the Council of 
State, and after considering various alternatives we have come to the 
conclusion that the Second Chamber should be composed of representatives 
nominated in their proper proportions by the provincial Governments and 
by the Princes. We suggest that the nominations should be for a term of 
nine years, one third of those chosen retiring every tlii-ee years. It might 
be desirable, in order to secure the adequate representation of minorities, 
that the appointment of, say, one third of the representatives sent from 
each province should he reserved to the Governor acting in his discretion. 
In the case of the first Council of State formed under this system, it would 
be necessary to provide that one third of the members should vacate their 
seats at the end of the first three- years of its life, and another third at the 
end of the first six years. 

The scheme which we have roughly outlined has in its favour three positive 
advantages: — 

(1) It avoids repeating in every stage of the constitution the system 
of communal electorates. 

(2) It would enable the size of both Houses of the Federal Legislature 
to be kept down to a limit which would not be practicable if direct 
election were used for either House. 

(3) It conforms to the advice of the Statutory Commission and avoids 
the vices of direct election in ^uch vast areas with such imperfect 
communications as exist in India. 





RECORD C2 (continued) 

II.— Memoranda by The Lord Rankeillour 

A. — On the Relations oe the Two Houses oe the (Fedeiral Legislature 

IN REGARB TO SUPPLY. 

[8th March, 1934.] 

The idea put forward in 48 of the Government proposals that the Council 
of State should he empowered, even provisionally, to restore grants struck 
out by the Legislative Assembly is completely foreign to our Constitutional 
notions as to the functions of an Tipper House. If, however, the Govern- 
ment consider it justified by the peculiar circumstances of India, I have 
certainly no objection to make. I think, however, it carries with it the 
irresistible corollary that the Council of State should have the converse 
power of provisionally striking out or reducing grants passed the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Otherwise the position wonld arise that the Council of 
State could do nothing in the direction of economy except at the price 
of creating a deficit which they could not fill up. Personally indeed I should 
favour the power being given to the Council of State provisionally to reject 
or reduce grants, even though the power of restoring them were withheld. 

At the same time I am impressed by the argument that f ormidahle 
delays might occur in the voting of Supply if Estimates were capable of 
being bandied about between the two Houses. I submit, however, that 
the expedient of laying of Estimates before a Joint Session in the first 
instance would be a remedy worse than the disease. The mere physical 
difficulties of having three large halls constantly available for legislative 
proceedings are considerable, and the whole object of a Revising Chamber 
would be defeated if members of both Houses were promiscuously engaged 
in the first instance in considering the proposals of the Government. The 
progress, moreover, of other urgent business would necessarily suffer. 

I cannot but think that the difficulties now experienced in obtaining 
Supply may be due to some degree to Votes on Account not being taken, 

and I cannot see why the practice which prevails here should not be 

adopted in India. 

Further, it has occurred to me that in cases of disagreement it might 
be possible to reduce the issues and shorten discussion by the old English 
constitutional expedient of a free Conference between the Houses. Each 
House would nominate a limited number of managers to present their 
case on a disagreement to the other. In so far as the Conference came 
to an agreement on certain points it would merely be necessary to put 
the one question in each Chamber that the decision of the Conference 
he approved. If, however, the Conference came to no complete result, 
it might at least narrow the issues if in the end it was necessary for 
a full Joint Session to take place. For the purposes of such a Session At 

might be provided by rules that each point in dispute should be put 

and decided after a statement by one of the managers for each House, 
and such statement might be limited, say, to half an hour. 

I make these suggestions with diffidence because the expedient of free 
Conferences has not been used for nearly a hundred years, but it does 
seem i)ossible that it might be usefuT under the new conditions now 
contemplated. 

As to Appropriation Bills, their use in our Constitution is not merely 
to ensure the greatest possible opportunity for discussing grievance before 
Supply,’^ but to give the Treasury powers of borrowing and of what is 
known as ‘Wirement which are both essential parts of our financial 
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system. I tlimk tliat if Appropriation Bills are not to be adopted in 
India a permanent pi'ovision will be necessary both to allow and to limit 
virement, and I also think that borrowing powers during the financiai 
year must be allowed by the Constitution Act both to the Indian Treasury 
and to the Governor-General at his discretion. The need of the latter 
provision has already been insisted upon in discussion. 

8th Maboh, '1934. 


RECORD C2 (continued) 

B. — On the Coubts in India. 

[20th March, 1934.] 

The functions of the Indian Courts, both as they now exist and as set 
forth in the Government proposals, and the powers of the new" legislative 
bodies "with regard to them, are somewhat complicated, and it would be 
impossible to deal wdth all the points that arise in any memorandum of a 
reasonable length. 

The position is set out in Volume 3, Record III, puhlished by order of tbe 
Select Committee, to wbich I would refer anyone who w"ishes to go in detail 
into the matter. I think, for the purposes of this paper, it is better to begin 
with Appendix VI of the Government proposals, which sets out the lists of 
subjects w'ith which the Federal and Provincial Legislatures can deal. Item 63 
of list one gives the Federal Legislature i>oiwer to deal wdth the “ jurisdiction 
pow'ers and authority of all Courts in British India from the High Court 
downwards with regard to Federal subjects. The result of this provision 
seems to be that the new Federal Legislature could take away the juris- 
diction and powmrs of the High Court and distribute them among the low^er 
Courts as regards all Federal subjects, and can equally forbid or restrict 
appeals as regards those subjects to the High Court from the low'er Courts. 

On turning to the Provincial list, Item 28 gives the Provincial Legislature 
general powers over the administration of justice, including the constitu- 
tion and organisation ” of all the Courts in the province below the High 
Court. It would appear from this that the Legislature could pass w'hat 
it chose concerning the qualifications for the magistracy and apparently 
also the grouping and subordination of different classes of magistrates and 
re-constitiite the system of the officers and attendants about the iow’er 
Courts. By Item 29 they could add to or deduct from the competence of 
the Rent and Revenue Courts, and by Item 30, they could — as regards 
provincial subjects — add to or take from the competence and powers of ail 
Courts up to and including the High Court, and confer these powers 
else vv here. 

Turning to List 3, both the Federal and the Provincial Legislature could 
liikewuse alter the competence and powders of all Courts up to the Higli 
Court wdth regard to w"hat are knowm as the “ Concurrent subjects. 

I submit that these proposals are open to serious risk of the Courts 
suffering from political influence and that it is necessary to put the High 
Courts on a permanent basis of authority, unalterable by at any rate 
the Provincial Legislature. This should be done in reference, not only to 
their competence to hear and decide cases, but with regard to their powers 
over the low^er Courts. In this connection I would invite particular attention 
to Paragraphs 12 and 13 of Record 3 which I have cited above and in which 
allusion is made to an anxiety widely felt. It is perfectly true that the 
present control of the High Courts rests largely upon convention and that 
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tlie provincial authorities have at present powers of interference, hut the 
danger herein latent woukl he aggravated hy the changes in Provincial 
Government. I suggest that the Convention, should he translated into 
legislation if the prestige of the CourtSj in the eyes of litigants, is to reinain 
imimpaired. This legislation should comprise all provinces even where the 
Convention is not in force and even when the Provincial Legislature has 
already laid down rules as to communal representation on the Bench, as seems 
to he the case in the Punjab. 

A difficult question arises when it is necessary to set up a special Trihuiiai 
to deal, for example, with terrorism, and where it is desirable that the 
sanction of the Provincial Legislature should be obtained to the innovation. 

I suggest that this shoiild( be done only with the previous leave of the 
Governor on the instructions of the Governor-General. I have been iiifornied 
that a special Court set up in Bengal was, in fact, instituted on the motion 
of the Central Government, and that this might serve as a precedent, but 
I do not say this of my own knowledge. 

As regards the powers of the Federal Legislature over the High Courts, 

I suggest that any change should require the previous consent of the 
Governor-General and that any Act of the Legislature in this regard should 
lie on the table of both Houses of Parliament with opportunity for a 
“prayer^’ to be moved against it. 

With regard to the constitution of the High Courts, the Government 
proposals appear to safeguard it from undue induence, but I think, even 
here, it would be well to insert words that the recommendation for appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State should come from the Governors and not from 
the Governments in India. 

With regard to appeals to the Privy Council, no doubt the rights in this 
■matter possessed by Indian litigants have often been abused. On the other 
hand, there is evidence to show that justice is not always secure if the 
High Court be the final Court of Appeal. I submit that the right to appeal 
should not be curtailed, at any rate in cases where it is made contingent 
on special leave I woukl add that it is not clear in ail cases how the 
judgments of the Federal, or if there be one, the Supreme Court, are always 
to be executed in the Provinces. This, however, is only one instance of the 
difficulty of enforcing Federal decisions and would, perhaps, have to be 
considered in connection with the general relations of the Federal Authorities 
and the Provincial Executive. 

The object of these criticisms is to secure that, so far as humanly possible, 
the prestige of the High Court shall not diminish, that the administration 
of justice shall not vary from Province to Province, but sbail bo of a 
uniformly high standard throughout India, and that the tradition of 
British impartiality shall survive the inevitable changes which provincial 
autonomy would bring about. 

20th March, 1934. 


RECORD C2 {continued) 

G. — Ox Special Powers Required in Relation to Defence. 

[11th October, 1934.] 

I feel bound, even at this stage, to draw attention again to the real 
difficulty created by i)aragrapli 96 of tbe Report. This paragraph if 
translated into a Section of the Constitution Act would confer upon the 
Governor a special power over and above his special responsibility” and 
em.power him to assume charge of any branch of the Government under 
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eertain conditions. On the principle inclusio unius est exclusio alter ius ” 
I submit that tills provision would have to be interpreted as preventing 
him from assuming such charge unless these conditions were present. But 
the Committee have been repeatedly assured that the Governor in the 
discharge of his special responsibility can do anything that a Minister does, 
which must mean that he can administer a branch himself. I cannot see 
how these two positions are reconcilable. 

This inconsistency, if I am right, may cause embarrassment in various 
directions but particularly in that of Defence. Paragraph 172 of the 
Report would enable the Governor-General to issue directions to the 
Provincial Government if the frontier was in danger, hut would not enable 
either him or the Governor to assume charge of any branch of Government. 
But discussion has shown that there may be delay, lukewarmness or 
recalcitrance in carrying out such directions and meanwhile vital interests 
may suffer. It is true that the Governor-General and the Governor would 
not be in the helpless constitutional position of Lord Milner in 1899, but 
they will not have the immediate Dora ’’ po.wers which it may be vitally 
necessary for them to possess. 

11th October., 1934. 



RECORD C2 (continued) 

III. — Memorandum by The Earl of Derby and 
Sir Joseph Nall 

[14th March, 1934.] 

1. We liare been asked to furnish some form of words dealing with com- 
mercial discriminations, which might be used as a basis for consideration 
and discussion with the aim, eventually^ of placing a suggestion in the 
hands of the Joint Select Committee. 

2. We have prepared a draft formula, but we do not think the merits or 
demerits of our suggestion can be adequately examined and weighed without 
some accompanjdug explanation, which it is the object of this memorandum 
to,, afford, 

3. We approach the problem from the point of view of United Kingdom 
trade generally, and not merely from that of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
although our knowledge of the issues involved arises almost exclusively 
from our contact with the cotton trade. Our formula, however, is a “ U.K. 
trade formula, and not a cotton one. In our view provisions in a con- 
stitution can only be concerned with general principles and never with their 
particular application. Furthermore, past history, both distant and recent, 
makes it in the highest degree inexpedient from a political point of view 
that, in an Act embodying a new constitution for India, there should be 
any mention by name of the British cotton trade. 

4. There are two other great British interests .which properly arise in any 
consideration of the possible dangers from Indian discrimination. One is 
that of British Shipping : the other is that of British Capital. 

British Shipping has, of course, g, profound, if indirect interest in trade 
in goods of U.K. origin, and in that connection may well be consulted on 
the trade aspects of the problem of discrimination. It has also direct 
interests which are peculiarly its own, particularly in such matters as the 
prevention of flag disorimination. British owners of capital which is 
already or may be invested in enterprises within India have obvious interests 
in the problem. 

It is of great importance to observe, however, that whereas British 
Shipping and British Capital must be protected from discrimination in a 
wide field of potential legislative and administrative activity — indeed, an 
almost unlimited field, embracing company law, factory legislation, internal 
taxation, subsidies, and so on throughout the whole range of a Govern- 
ment’s internal economic policy^ — ^British trade, on the other hand, is only 
affected by tariffs or other regulations applied by imports. 

5. Although one field is thus a broad one and the other quite a restricted 
one, it nevertheless seems to us that by reason of a combination of legal 
and political reasons, the broad field is far easier to deal with than the 
narrow. In the first place, the principles of the prevention of or protection 
against legislative or administrative discrimination of persons or their 
property within the frontiers of any country, are the subject of innumerable 
precedents, in our relations with foreign and Empire countries. The 
existence of such precedents removes any political or psychological difficulty 
in inserting suitable provisions in the Indian Constitution. H.M. Govern- 
ment showed itself willing in principle to deal with this matter when it 
inserted Paragraphs 122-124 in the White Paper, But the paragraphs are 
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not as comprehensive as they might well he, and the reservations in 124 
seem to whittle down somewhat a princijple which coiiid he stated without 
reservation. It would appear to be a case where expert lawyers could 
readily offer a re-draft, and we do not regard it as in any way part of our 
problem. We should like, however, to say that we consider the simplest 
and most direct form of words should be ultimately adopted for the reason 
that any attempt to specify details raises the danger of the uns]3ecified 
contingency arising, 

6. When you turn to the prevention of discrimination against British 
Trade, you face a problem of quite a different order. It raises acutely the 
vexed political question of Tariff Autonomy, and it involves considerations 
of revenue as well as of fiscal policy. 

The Lancashire cotton industry has been the particular U.E. interest 
round which this issue has revolved. It has recently succeeded (one hopes 
permanently) in placating Indian susceptibilities, and no sensible person 
would wish tO' waken sleeping dogs by unnecessarily provocative action on 
this question of discriminatory tariff action. 

Nevertheless, something quite definite and exiplicit must be inserted in the 
Act, because the absence of a safeguard wmild be a grave neglect of Britain s 
most vital interest. 

7. Idle attitude of the Indian Delegates when the Lancashire Cotton 
Evidence was taken by the Joint Select Committee on ^S'rd November showed 
that they had no jiarticular hostility to certain oyer>riding powers being 
exercised by the Coveriior-General to prevent discrimination. It may sub- 
sequently be of the utmost help tO' be able to describe our suggestions as 
conforming with the general trend of Indian comment on that occasion. 

In any event, the obviously best plan in all the circumstances is not to 
raise old troubles by talking of Tariff Autonomy, but to seek a definition 
which will confer on the Governor-General-— always the servant of the British 
Crown — the power to protect and preserve British interests, 

8 It is presumaliiy expedient to make what we want an addition to some- 
thino- already in the White Paper. Section 18 of “ The Proposals ’ seems 
to be the proper place at which to introduce an amendment. We attach a 
proposed new wording of sub-.paragraph (e) with which Section 18 ends. 
(See annexure.) 

9. The suggested provisions regai*ding Tariffs are, it is submitted, nothing 
more than principles of equity which can properly be enshrined in an Act 
regulating the relations of the two countries at the nioment when mie is 
handing over fresh powers to the other, and in the degree to which Indian 
opinion will doubtless assent to the safeguards Rgainst discrimination, they 
partake more of the character of agreed principles such as two completely 
independent parties normally insert in a Treaty. 

10. The principal objection will no doubt be that our draft is unduly 
lengthy, thus calling special and undesirable attention to' the matter. 

To that we can only reply that in this case, unlike that referred to at the 
end of our paragraph 5 above, specific mention of the contingencies to be 
provided against (involving a lengthy draft) was unavoidable for the reason 
that such short phrases as “ discriminatory tariffs and so forth have no 
absolute meaning, but are only relative and would therefore be entirely 
useless. This difficulty arises partly from the fact that the particular 
problem we are dealing with is entirely without precedent in international or 
inter-imperial relations. 
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ANNEXURE. 

Draft of Revised Paragraph 18 (e). 

(e) The preYention of cominercial discrimiiiatioiL as between subjects or 
residents of different iparts of the British Empire generally, including mter 
alia the following: — 

(i) discrimination in legislative or administrative measures affecting 

commerce or industry within India or shipping at or in Indian ports. j 

(ii) discrimination against U.K. products as compared with those of 
other countries by tariffs or other measures to regulate imports whether 
directly by differential rates of duty, according to origin, or indirectly 
by differential treatment of various types of product. 

(iii) discrimination against U.K. interests as compared with Indian 
interests by the establishment on goods of U.K. origin of levels of import 
duty or other restraints of a prohibitory or penal character in excess of 
the proved and equitable requirements of the economic situation in 
India. 

(iv) discrimination such as would arise by action in violation of any 
agreement subsisting at the time between the Governments of India and 
Great Britain as regards the rates of tariff and margins of preference 
applicable to U.K. goods whether in general or in particular 'cases. 

14th March, 1934. 



RECORD C2 (continued) 

IV.— Memorandum by Mr. C. R. Attlee on Responsibility 

at the Centre 

[15th March j 1934.] 

I. In submitting these suggestions to my colleagues I realise that they are 
only suggestions which will require working out. I am conscious of many 
objections, but I submit that many of them will be found to apply as much 
if not more to the scheme proposed in the White Paper. 

II. I will set out briefly the reasons on which I base my suggestions. 
Indian politicians are for the most part convinced that the system of Govern- 
ment obtaining in this country, whereby a Cabinet dependent from day to 
day on the vote of the legislature is the only system of responsible govern- 
ment, or at least that it would be derogatory for Indians to accept anything 
different from what for the purposes of this note I will call the Westminster 
system. 

III. Under the provisions of the White Paper we are in ehect giving in 
the provincial sphere some dozen opportunities for Indian politicians to try 
by experiment how far this system or an adaptation of it is possible in an 
Oriental environment. The assumption of the White Paper is that it is 
desirable also to make the same experiment at the Centre. While I accept 
the necessity of providing for responsibility at the Centre, I am not 
persuaded that it is either possible or desirable to follow the Westminster 
model. 

IV. I will briefly state my reasons: 

(1) The immense population of India and the consequent difficulties 
of that effective connection between elector and elected which is of the 
essence of the Westminster system. 

(2) The subject matter of Central administration and legislation is 
too narrow to provide the basis for it. The Westminster system is 
designed for a unitary not a federal State. The subject matter of Par- 
liament embraces almost all the political interests of the people. In 
India 90 per cent, of the interests of the ordinary man are dealt with 
in the provincial sphere. 

(3) The essence of the Westminster system is its flexibility which has 
allowed of its adaptation to new problems and the needs of new jiolitieal 
classes. This quality is lost as soon as rigidities are introduced into its 
structure. The Committee has in fact been endeavouring to reduce, to 
a w’ritten form, and thus make rigid, the flexible rules and conventions 
which have been moulded to suit the occasion in this country. It is, in 
addition, hard to incorporate a mass of safeguards without the same 
effect. 

(4) The working of the Westminster system depends on stable divi- 
sions on party lines. (A multiplicity of parties or groups makes its 
working difficult. It functions best when there are only two.) It de- 
pends also on a homogeneous ministry. Neither of these conditions is 
likely to be found in India. 

(5) The division between elected representatives and State delegates 
is crossed by communal and economic cleavages. A barren and undesir- 
able anti-British nationalism is the only basis which might bring these 
divergent elements together. 

(6) The constituent elements of a -Ministry are bound to be hetero- 
geneous. Indeed, this is contemplated. Experience in the provinces 
has shown that while individual ministers may have a following, minis- 
tries as a whole rarely have support as, a team from a majority. Indeed, 
followers are apt to cease to follow a leader when he becomes a minister. 
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(7) Owing to the nature of the federation the members of the legisla- 
ture will not be equally concerned in the territory of the federation. 
The discussions with Indians have shown the difiiciilty of ensuring that 
the will of British India shall iDrevaii in purely British Indian matters 
under the Westminster system. I do not think that under the British 
system of responsible government an ‘‘ in and out ’ i^rovision is 

: ^practicable. 

(8) The danger of a large number of members with very little to do 
is not unknown at Westminster, and would seem to be inevitable at 
Delhi under the White Paper proposals. 

V. For these reasons I think that the model should be rejected. I do not 
think, however, that an exact precedent can be found elsewhere. The 
German Reich of j^re-war days shows the federation of units with differing 
internal constitution. The U.S.A. gives an example of a great federal State. 
In India, however, there is lacking the king post of those structures, i.e., 
an executive deriving its mandate separately from the legislature, in one 
case the Raiser, in the other the President. Switzerland, despite its small 
size, is a federation and gives an example of an executive composed of per- 
sons of various political views responsible to and chosen by a legislature. I 
think that it is possible to combine certain features from the latter two 
countries. 

Bequisites at the Centre. 

VI. — (1) A stable executive. (This is very difficult to obtain under a group 
system, vide France.) 

(2) A constitution which will teach responsibility not irresponsibility to 
the members of the legislature. 

(3) A real connection between the Centre and the Provinces. (It will 
be dangerous if the only link is through the autrocratic element, the 
Governors and Governor-General.) 

(4) A strong Government, i.e., one which has behind it the force of 
public opinion. 

(5) A constitution which has within itself possibilities of development 
and sufficient flexibility to allow exi^erience to correct undesirable and un- 
expected results. The less detail embodied in what is confessedly an experi- 
ment the better. 

The Essence of the Plan. 

VII. The main idea is to place responsibility on the members of the 
legislature. (Without discussing the pros and cons of electoral systems 
I would state that one treason for my advocacy of indirect election by 
provincial councils is that I conceive the Central Legislature as composed 
of representatives of federal units not of blocks of population.) In other 
words, the elected representatives shall have powder to alter policy without 
altering the personnel of the administration. 

VIII. In the Westminster system as practised at present, the executive 
is ill fact through the operation of the Party system the master not servant 
of the legislature. The Cabinet though formally selected by the Crown is 
really composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. 
Its maintenance in power is due to the discipline cf the Party machine, 
backed by the power of dissolution. This fact is obscured in the minds 
of most Indiams through their addiction to the reading of theoretical con- 
stitutional text books. 

IX. I suggest for the reasons given above that a stable ministry with a 
regular body of supporters iu tbe legislature is unlikely under Indian 
conditions. Therefore, I desire to make the members responsible 
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The plan suggested, 

X. When the legislature has been properly constituted of the members 
from the States and Provinces, the Governor-General will consult with leading 
members in order to find out vrhat combination of persons would be likely 
to command the confidence of the legislature. (This might be a inatteT of 
some difficulty. He would be much in the same x>osition as a French 
President.) He would, no doubt, have to include State as well as provincial 
members, Moslems as well as Hindus. 

XI. Having decided on his Ministry and on the members who are to have 
charge of the reserved departments, he would submit the Ministry as a 
whole to the legislature for a vote of confidence. 

XII. I do not think that it is necessary to specify that this majority 
should be any particular fraction. The Governor-General would have in 
practice to satisfy liimseif that it was adequate. This vote would signify 
the acceptance hy the legislature of the Ministry, and thereafter the 
Ministry should remain in office for a definite term, say, one or two 
3’’ears, during which period it could only be removed hj’ a definite vote 
of No Confidence carried by a two-thirds or other fractional majority as 
decided. Thenceforward the Ministry would be more in the position of the 
Svv^'iss Executive than of the British Cabinet. It ivould be a body composed 
of heterogeneous elements, but would be subj^ect to the very powerful in- 
fluences which tend to bring solidarity to a bodj^ of men in positions of 
responsibilit.y. Formal joint responsibility wmuld not be explicitly laid down, 
as indeed it is not in most constitutions, but the acts of the Government 
would he the acts of all. This sj^stem actually obtains in the Provinces 
to-day. The Ministry would not deem it necessary to resign on every 
adverse vote, nor would the individual minister, unless he deemed the 
matter of vital importance or as a censure on his character not liis policy, 
the Minister would accept the verdict of the legislature. 

XIII. The legislature would have to take responsibility for its actions, 
I assume that in the early stages of the new constitution the Governor- 
General will preside at meetings of liis Cabinet and that only at a much 
later stage will this practice fall into desuetude. There should, however, 
be a first minister who would preside in the absence of the Governor-General, 
and lead in the legislature. He should hold a portfolio without too heavy 
an administrative content. 

XIV. For the working of the legislative machine I suggest the setting 
up of a nximber of standing committees, some of which should be statutory. 
These committees should correspond with the functions of the Central 
Governlnent. At their meetings the Minister should ]>r®sicle or, in the case 
of reserved subjects, the Official Member. It is in my view undesirable to 
have the duality which obtains in some constitutions between the Minister 
and the Chairman or rapporteur of the Committee. The Committees should 
sit with permanent officials in attendance. The Minister would have to get 
approval for his estimates from the Committee. The object of the system 
is to bring the members of the legislature into actual contact with adminis- 
trative problems- The sittings of the Committees would to a large extent 
take the place of our '' Supply Bays ’h I think the control over adminis- 
tratio-n would be more effective than under our system. The ventilation of 
important questions which should be discussed on the floor should be pro- 
vided for by time heing given for their , discussion without formal votes of 
censure. The procedure being more like that of '' the demand for papers '' 
in the House of Lords procedure. . 

XV. I think that the Committee stages , of Bills should wherever possible 
be remitted to* the appropriate iunctional committee v/hich should have 
attained a certain familiarity with the subject although other members might 
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be added for particular bills. Second and tbird reading would j of course j 
be taken in the full sitting of the legislature. The Report Stage should be 
confined to Governinent amendments. The difficulty of dealing wdth bills 
relating only to British India could be met by remitting them to com- 
mittees composed only of British Indian representatives or by restricting 
the right of vote to them. It might well be done by convention. The 
objection to “in and out ” arrangements does not apply where “ con- 
fidence ” is not involved in every vote. 

XVI. Reserved subjects such as Defence would equally have their com- 
mittees .wherein members would have the right to obtain information, 
criticise and make suggestions, but the powers of the members to vote 
would be restricted. Thus an informed opinion on Defence matters should 
he created. The same would apply to foreign policy excluding, of course, 
the relationship of the Governor-General and the States. I should myself 
prefer to see foreign policy a transferred subject. There should he a 
Budget Committee to which, after debate in the Legislature, the Budget 
should be remitted for examination in detail, A defeat on a proposal in 
the Budget would not necessarily lead to the resignation of the Ministry. 
If a tax should be rejected, it would be the duty of the Committee to find 
an alternative or suggest appropriate economies. The legislature itself 
should he made to feel its responsibility in its demands for expenditure and 
its provision for raising money. 

XVII. It will be realised that in the background are the special powers and 
responsibilities of the Governor General which should, however, as far as 
consistent with safety not be used to allow the Legislature to escape its 
responsibilities. 

XVIII, I apprehend that most legislation at the Centre would be intro- 
duced as private members’ bills. It does not appear to me that a Ministry 
inevitably heterogeneous is likely to produce an extensive legislative pro- 
gramme, especially in view of the fact that so large a part of the legislative 
field is either in the provincial sphere or can only be made effective by 
provincial action. 

XIX. In making these suggestions I have gone into some detail in con- 
sidering the working of the machine in order to give my colleagues a 
picture of what is intended. It will be observed that the actual provisions 
which it would be necessary to insert in a bill are few, although some addi- 
tions might have to he made to the Governor Genera? s instructions. Most 
of the results claimed by me arise from the simple provision as to the 
selection and continuation of the Ministry. On the other hand, a great 
many detailed provisions which have been under discussion would be 
omitted. 

XX. The system proposed is not fool proof. Given factious opposition 
it would break down, but I claim that the methods outlined above will 
tend to discount factious opposition. 

I consider that the scheme gives possibilities of development, being 
free from rigidity. 

In my view, though it is not an essential, a single chamber is more 
suitable for this kind of constitution. 

I also think that the need for a close liaison with the provincial govern- 
mente, especially in the matter of finance, makes indirect election Iby the 
provincial councils more suitable than direct election. The existence of the 
wuncils as electoral colleges in permanent existence should he a check on 
irresponsibility. 

In conclusion I would apologise to the Committee for the roughness of 
this Note, hut my available time is very scanty, and I wished to place 
the idea as early as possible before the Committee. 

15th March, 1934. 


RECORD C2 {continued) 

V. — Memorandum by The Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
on the Anglo Indian Community 

[17th Apbii-, 1934.] 

The future i^ositioii in India of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Comninnity under a reformed constitution is one that requires serious 
attention. Sir H. Gidnej, in giving evidence, placed his views before the 
Joint Committee but no decision has so far been taken as to the requisite 
steps for the iDroteetion of this small but important minority beyond its 
treatment as one of the minorities provided for in the White Paper. 

Nobody will dispute the responsibility in the past and the present of 
the British Nation for the existence of this Community and the very 
exceptional services rendered by Members of this Oonimmiity in times of 
danger and stress during the past 100 years. It is hardly necessary to 
recall the names of Skinner, Hearsey, Rivett-Carnac, and others to remind 
the Committee of the loyalty of Anglo-Indians and the heroic part they 
played during the Mutiny. This loyalty they have always displayed, and 
during the Great War almost 80 per cent, of the male adult members of 
the Community were engaged in every theatre of the War, ■while many 
of the remainder served in the Indian Defence Force to maintain order 
in India in the absence of British and Indian troops. It is not out of 
place to recall the fact that Lieut. Robinson, V.C., who brought down 
the first German Zeppelin in England, and Lieut. Warneford, V.C., who 
brought down a German Zeppelin in France, were both members of the 
Domiciled Community. 

Even since the War, during the riots of 1919 in the Punjab, when dis- 
loyal Indian telegraphists cut telegraph wires and mutilated official messages, 
the Governor had to fall back upon Anglo-Indians to replace them. 

The Community is a small one, numbering about 200,000 and its chief 
avenues of employment in the past have been in the Railways, Telegraph 
and Customs Services. It is they who have built up and worked these 
services during many past decades, and who consequently deserve considera- 
tion from the Government of India, but who now, in order to satisfy the 
political demands of the more powerful communities, are being slowly but 
surely sacrificed on the altar of political expediency. 

The special position of the Community was recognised in the Montagu- 
Cheirasford report, in the report of the Statutory Commission, in the 
Government of India Despatch of September, 1930, and at tbe First Round 
Table Conference, and in all these reports emphasis was laid on the obliga- 
tion of the Government towards the Community and the necessity for special 
consideration being given to their claims for employment in the Services. 
Nevei'theless, owing to Indiaiiisation and to I'etrenchment, the situation of 
Anglo-Indians has of late years been steadily growing more serious and the 
percentage of posts held by them in the Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, 
has been gradually diminishing. In order to arrest this the only course 
would he to prevent for a certain number of years the substitution of Indians 
for Anglo-Indians and to reserve a fixed number of appointments in those 
services for members of the Anglo-Indian Community. There appears to be 
no valid reason why this course should not be pursued as part of the system 
of Defence which comes under the Viceroy’s responsibility, since it is hardly 
necessary to stress the vital importance of maintaining an adequate number 
of loyal employees on the staffs of the Indian Railways and Telegraphs for 
the transport of troops during an outbreak of War on the Frontier or 
during civil disturbance. 
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As an illustration of the ■dangers resulting from Indianisation I am in- 
formed that on the North-Western Eaiiway of India, which is a strategic 
railway traversing the whole -of the Northern frontier, the personnel is being 
rapidly Indianised, and that now out of a total Railway Telegrai3h cadre of 
about 1,000 employees the Anglo-Indians hold only 0*.5 per cent, of these 
appointments. The -danger of such a situation can hardly be exaggerated 
since, however loyal the Railway Staff might be, a disloyal Telegraph Staff 
could disorganise military traffic within a few hours. This would mean a 
repetition of the situation in 1919. 

Nor is it less important that; amongst the employees of the Customs ser- 
vice there should be a strong and loyal Anglo-Indian element to check the 
smuggling of arms and ammunition into India at the Ports. Only recently 
the Government -of Bengal has passed a Smuggling of Arms Bill of 1934 
to prevent the entry of arms and ammunition through the ports of Calcutta 
and Chittagong, which eventually found their way through recognised brokers 
into the hands of terrorists. This, however, will not prevent the entry of 
arms and ammunition at other Indian ports which has been rendered much 
more easy by the gra-dual Indianisation of the Customs Service. 

^ It is very obvious that safeguards shoukl be imposed in the new Constitu- 
tion for the protection of the Anglo-Indian Staff which has always proved 
its loyalty in the three security Departments, Railways, Telegraphs and 
Customs, the two former in connection with the defence of India and the 
latter for the protection of civil officials from assassination. 

To preserve the economic future of the Community the following clause is 
suggested for incorporation in the new Constitution Act: — 

That as long as a j3p ointments are made on communal representation 
adeqiiate weightage, with due consideration to their present numhers' 
be given to the Aiiglo-Indiah and Domiciled European Community 
regarding its future employment in all Government Services and that 
mstructmns he given to the Governor-General, Governors and Public 
Service Commissions to put this into effect.’" 

Unless such a safeguard is inserted in the new Act the fate of the Com- 
munity is doomed, and India’s gain will be their destruction. 

,, ^ oiit of place to record here the assurance given by H.R.H 

1922 ^^^^ Wales to an Anglo-Indian Deputation when he visited India in 

You may be confident that Great Britain and the Empire will not 
^rget your community, who are so united in their devotion to the Kino- 
Emperor and who gave such unmistakable tokens of their attacJiment 
to their Empire by their sacrifice in the War,” --ti^acnment 

government of India’s despatch of September, 1930 under 
occur^S''^ Anglo-Indian Community ” the folioxying sktence 

irirr ff oWigation, we think, rests upon Parliament, before relax- 

mg its own control, to ensure, as far as may he practicable that fh ^4 
interests of the Anglo-Indian Community are protected.” ' 

Surely, in its -own interests, Parliament will not repeat the error m 
Ireland in regard to the Irish Loyalists of the South ! 


17rH April, 1934. 


RECORD C3 


The course of their discussions after the Indian Delegates 
had left made it necessary for the Committee to call into 
consultation certain persons conversant with the problems of 
Irrigation and Forestry. The persons so consulted submitted 
the memoranda reproduced in the following pages, which also 
contain the record of their consultation with the Committee. 

■I 

IRRIGATION 

[1st Mat, 1934.] 


I. — Memorandum by Sir Raymond Hadow, C.I.E., 
A.M.Inst.C.E. 

The short notice, which I have received for the preparation of a Memoran- 
dum, the absence of hooks of reference and the lack of precise knowledge 
as to the points on which information may be required, * may tend to make 
this Memorandum vague in parts and incomplete in others. It should, 
therefore, be taken as a hurried attempt to set down facts drawn mostly 
from memory. 

The "White Pajoer proposes that the Provincial Legislatures shall have 
the sole power to make laws in respect of irrigation, .water supplies, etc. 
(Proposals 111, 112 and 114; and item 11 in List II of x4.ppendix VI); 
further the All-India Service of Engineers shall have no more recruits, 
and future recruitment will be on the basis of a Provincial Service (Proposals 
183 and 190), In short, the proposal is that irrigation shall be under 
a Minister, completely transferred ’’ (as distinct from its present re- 
served status), and the staff will be in future in a Provincial service, 
recruited by the Provincial Government, 

BecrU'itment to the Irrigation Services. 

These proposals will affect different Provinces in different ways. There 
are Provinces W’hose interest in irrigation is comparatively small: irrigation 
is not a large matter either because facilities do not exist or because 
climatic conditions are such that it is usually not necessary. For such 
Provinces the proposals seem suitable, and they follow naturally from the 
fact that the sister Branch of the Public Works Department (the Buildings 
and Boads Branch) has been a transferred ’’ subject since tbe Government 
of India Act, 1919. 

There are other Provinces, however, in which irrigation is a matter of 
the first importance. I shall take the example of the Punjab, the only 
Province of •which I have intimate knowledge. In the Punjab about 
12 million acres of crops are matured annually on canal water and the 
revenue derived therefrom represents about 40 per cent, of the provincial 
revenues. There are six large canal colonies ”, that is to say, areas 
which was practically uninhabited barren waste before the construction of 
canals and now support millions of peasants brought in from other tracts. 
The Punjab Government has expressed the opinion that irrigation to the 
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Punjab represents ‘‘ security ” as mucli as tbe sendees rendered by tbc 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police. It is not too much to say 
that the whole prosjperity of the Punjab depends on the canals : they have 
enabled the Province to rise from camparative poverty to a sure financial 
basis, they have made rich men of poor peasants, they provide a living 
for numerous others connected .with agricultural produce and thej^ tend 
to promote contentment by the creation of a well-to-do peasantry. 

The question arises whether it is wise to try an experiment in a matter 
of such vital importance both to the finances of the Province and the 
contentment of the people. Is, in fact, anyone justified in. gambling with 
other people’s happiness or prosperity? The position I take up is exactly 
that described by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the statement he made in 
Question 11,533, when examining the Secretary of State. I entirely agree 
that provincial autonomy would he a sham in the Punjab without the 
transfer of irrigation, but I maintain that some additional condition should 
be imposed sxich that, as far as can humanly be said, there is no risk 
that the peasantry will be adversely affected by the change. 

In my opinion there is only one way of ensuring that the canal systems 
do not fall into decay and that is by maintaining a certain proportion of 
recruits from this country. I am in no way afraid of the position of 
irrigation in respect of its control by a Minister or by the Provincial 
Legislature, for it must be realised that, things being as they are in the 
Punjab, it is highly probable that the Minister and the majority of the 
Legislature will be users of canal w^ater. Mistakes may be made on the 
financial side, but my personal experience has been that both the Legislature 
and the Member in charge (as he is at present) accept the advice of their 
technical advisers in technical matters and have a very shrewd under- 
standing of the objects aimed at. That being so, my suggestion is to make 
sure (without gambling) that the technical advice shall be sound — or at 
least as sound as it has been in the past. Consequently I advocate the 
continuance of recimitment of qualified men from this C 0 ‘untr 5 ^ My reasons 
for this are— 

(a) The Punjabi pea^sant desires it. It gives him a sense of security, and, 
though he may not like the result, he accepts it as just. I do not for a 
moment insinuate that he never receives justice from an Indian but he is 
suspicious if it does not suit him — a feeling into which the present state of 
high communal tension frequently enters. I am supported in this view by 
the frequent appeals presented to my Member (an Indian) and myself (as 
head of the department) to transfer an Indian officer and send a European 
in his place, 

(5)* The Indian engineer seldom makes a good administrative officer. The 
Punjabi takes naturally to mathematics, hydraulics and engineering, as may 
be seen by their success at the Thomason College, Roorkee. Their interests 
lie, however, much more on the technical side of their work than in canal 
administration, where they are again hampered by communal feelings. A 
Hindu officer once said to me bitterly: “ A Hindu can do nothing right 
in a predominantly Muslim tract. I attribute this absence of administrative 
ability to the fact that the first places in engineering examinations are 
usually taken by clever youths of a class which has no tradition or training 
in administration. Youths with such a tradition at present go into the 
Army or take such low places in open examinations as not to qualify for 
Government service. Until the sons of landed proprietors, ex-army officers 
and the like look upon the engineering profession as a suitable outlet, 1 
fear that the right stamp of recruit will not be forthcoming. The result 
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of tins is that the Provincial GovernniGnts in their anxiety to associate 
Indians with the admmistration of the services are often led to promote 
to administrative rank Indians lacking in the necessary qualities : this 
again makes it difficult to supersede Europeans of like quality, so that 
the wffiole efficiency of the administrative ranks tends to be ffiwered; this 
is bad for the canals and cultivators, bad for the taxpayer and bad for 
the service. 

(c) I believe that the Punjabi politician wmuld really welcome such recruit- 
ment. He would, it is true, probably complain in public and in the 
Legislature; but so many have l3ewmiled the paucity of Europeans to me in 
private or have asked that a European be posted to their particular district 
that I find it difficult tO' believe that they would not be relieved to find 
European recruitment continued, so that whilst their object is obtained 
they can still retain a grievance : they would in fact be released from an 
einWrrassing situation. 

It may be argued that there is nothing in the White Paper to prevent 
the recruitment of Europeans to the irrigation service. I think it is too 
much to expect at present such recruitment at the hands of Indian 
Ministers. Pressure from public opinion and the Legislature would be too 
much for any opinion a Minister might hold. 

As to the agency of the proposed European recruitment there are three 
possibilities : — 

(a) the Provincial Government or Public Services Commission ; 

(b) the High Commissioner for India ; 

(c) the Secretary of State. 

I unhesitatingly throxv out the first two alternatives. Recruitment from 
a University is largely governed by the advice given by the University autho- 
rities, and they are not likely to advise entrance to a service, the recruiting 
agency of which they know little or nothing. Moreover, recruitment for 
years past has not been easy for the Secretary of State to accomplish satis- 
factorily with all his powerful influence; so how could it be done by less 
well-known agents? I advocate that the recruitment be done by the 
Secretary of State on the understanding that the recruits are servants of 
the Government for wdiidi they are recruited for ail purposes of promotion, 
censure, etc. ; it may possibly be necessary for the Secretary of State to lay 
down the scale of pay and pension, which he finds necessary to effect recruit- 
ment, though this is to be avoided if possible. 

I am aware that this suggestion presents an anomaly, a view which w^as 
brought out by Mr. Zafrulla Khan in Questions No. 11823-5. But surely 
anomalies are almost unavoidable in anything except complete self- 
government, and as long as an anomaly is workable, it is a better solution 
to a difficulty than a gamble wuth the prosperity of millions. 

A further question which arises is the duration of the European recruit- 
ment^ suggested. I am not impressed with the statutory inquiry provided 
for after five years in Proposal 189. It is far too short a time to form 
any correct judgment. Canals do not break down through inefficiency in 
a day : I have known it take five years to bring it to light when inefficient 
officers were in charge. Moreover, as is commonly said in irrigation circles, 
it takes ten years to make an officer efficient in all branches of his duties. 
I would leave the Provincial Government to make its own case, when the 
occasion arises, to get the approval of Parliament to a change. 

There remains the question of to which Provinces these proposals might be 
applied. I am diffident about making any suggestions for lack of knowledge 
of other provincial conditions, but I would jridge that the arguments 
advanced above w^ould apply to Sind. There mnst be several Provinces 
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which fall between the two categories I have mentioned, that is those in 
which irrigation is of importance but probably not so important as in the 
Punjab. In such eases it might be advisable to follow the advice of the 
Provincial Governments. 

Questions affecting two Provinces. 

Since the Act of 1919, the Government of India has interfered when dis- 
putes arose between Provinces or between a Province an-d a State regarding 
the right to utilise the waters of a river. The Government did this, pre- 
sumably, by reason of its power to superintendence, direction and control 
of a reserved subject. ''With the oomplete transfer of irrigation and water 
supplies, this power will cease, and I fail to find anything in the White 
Paper to take its place. The absence of any umpire or controlling authority 
in such matters lays open many possibilities of trouble on many tributaries 
to the Indus and Ganges rivers. I would urge that an Irrigation Board 
be appointed by Statute to adjudicate in such cases. It may be argued 
that an appeal to the common law would meet the case, but my experience 
is that this could only be a costly and unsatisfactory business. In the first 
place, the law on riparian rights is very vague or non-existent as between 
'States; secondly, the evidence of the contesting parties is usually a mass 
of contradictory statistics, on which an expert alone can judge wiat value 
should be placed and what true implication arises. I suggest that such 
matters are better dealt wdth by an independent Board, the majority of 
wdiom should be irrigation engineers. It wdll be remembered that a notorious 
case in Egypt was dealt with on those lines. Lastly, a court of law could 
only pronounce a verdict on the case before it, whereas a Board might 
suggest a via media, such as would not block progress. It would be neces- 
sary to get all the States to agree to accept the findings of such a Board.' 
My proposal is practically to bring the Central Board of Irrigation on to a 
statutory basis. 

Go->ordinating authority. 

One deplorable result of the provincialisation of irrigation in the Act of 
1919 has been to provincialise the science of irrigation engineering in India. 
It was part of the duties, self imposed probably, of the Inspector General 
for Irrigation in India to co-ordinate the activities of the different Pro- 
vinces; during his extensive tours he saw what was being done, learnt of 
advances made and was able to spread knowledge. As a result of the 
Act, this post was done away with, and each province became practically a 
water-tight compartment. The engineers,., however, began to get in touch 
again with each other unofficially, and the result of a recommendation by 
the Agricultural Commission was a Bureau attached to the Central Board 
of Irrigation, to the cost of which the Provinces contribute. This Bureau, 
which has assumed in the eyes of engineers far more importance than the 
Board, has very limited funds at its disposal but tries to co-ordinate 
research and disseminate information. It meets once a year only, and, as 
its personnel changes annually, its progress is slow; it is suggeked that 
it would be for the good of the irrigating provinces if the post o'f Inspector 
General wrere revived, his pay and expenses being shared by these pro- 
vinces. It may be argued that the creation of such a post is not within 
the scope of the White ^ Paper; on the other hand, it is to meet the results 
of proposals in the White Paper that the creation of such a post is urged. 

(Signed) R. p. Habow. 


RECORD C3 {continued) 

11. — Notes for consultation with the Committee by 
Mr. (now Sir) C. T. Mullings, C.S.I. 

Indians as irrigation Engineers are rapidly approaching the British in 
competence and they could he better still with more experienced instructors 
in the Engineering Colleges. 

In Madras Brahmins are the best Engineers and the Public Works Depart- 
ment will be staffed mainly by Brahmins if efficiency dominates selection 
of candidates. If political necessity to distribute appointments among 
various castes is to be a future criteriouj the choice of men in other castes 
connotes frequent selection of less able candidates, and the Service must 
deteriorate. 

With a purely Indian administration nepotism may increase. 

An immense revenue is derived from irrigation; and the value of crops so 
grown is several times as great, hut supplying or withholding water is 
simple, and the opportunities for graft are large. Kyots much appreciate 
the rectitude of British engineers. Until caste distinctions diminish, the 
assumed bias of the Indian Engineer will he always a source of distrust and 
suspicion to other castes. 

The Indian view of commissions from contractors and others is not as 
rigid as the British, though it has much improved by our tutelage. 

These are the main reasons ivhy the Irrigation Department would be 
improved by a leaven of British Engineers, hut I anticipate no break down 
in administration were the British element to be eliminated by its gradual 
replacement or superannuation. 



RECORD C3 (continued) 

III— Consultation between the Committee and 
Sir Raymond Hadow, C.I.E., A.M. Inst. C.E. 

[1st Mat, 1934.] 

1. Chairman: Sir Ra-ymoiid Hadow, you are good enougli to attend tills 
morning for a consultation with this Committee, and you have kindly 
provided us with a memorandum. I think you understand the arrangements 
for the consultation, namely, that the Committee will decide in due course 
whether to publish your memorandum and whatever may be said either by 
Members of the Committee or by yourself this morning? — Yes, my Lord. 

2. Some of my colleagues, I think^ may desire to put questions to you at 
thie stage, unless you have anything that you would like to add to this 
memorandum .P — No, I think not. 

3. Marquess of Zetland: I think I appreciate your apprehensions, and I 
admit that they are very intelligible. You regard it as essential that for 
some time to come there should be a substantial element of Etiroipean 
engineers in the Irrigation Service in India. That is your main contention, 
I think? — I limited myself to the Punjab in my note. 

4. Let us take the Punjab, because really that is the most important 
Province, the Punjab and Sind, from this point of view. On the other hand, 
you show in your note that you do appreciate the fact that if the Punjab, 
like other Provinces, is to be given self-government, the Gk>vernment of the 
Punjab must exercise control over its irrigation staff. That, you admit, I 
think .P — ^Yes. 

d. As I understand your proposal for securing an adequate representation 
of European engineers in the service of the Punjab, you would lay it down 
that a certain number should be recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India in this country? — Yes. 

6. I am not quite clear how it would work. Would it then be within the 
competence of the Governor-General to instruct the Government of the 
Punjab that they should recruit a specified percentage or a specified number 
of European engineers through the Secretary of State? — I would cut the 
Governor-General out entirely. I would lay it down by statute that the 
recruitment to the Irrigation Branch had to he iu a certain proportion of 
men from this country. 

7. You would lay that down in the Constitution Act? — Following the Lee 
Commission report. 

8. But for all time or for a limited period? — I think I dealt with that 
in my memorandum. 

9. Yes, I think you did; I do not remember the exact paragraph in which 
you state it? — I said I was not a bit impressed by the five-year proposal 
which seemed to me to be absolutely useless and I would leave it for the 
local government to make out its case and for Parliament to accept it if 
its case was made out in due course. 

10. Yes, I remember now. But the percentages laid down in the 
Constitution Act should remain in force until the Government of the Punjab 
have made out a case for altering them. That is your suggestion? — ^Yes; 
that is what one would do in practical politics — practical work. It would 
be for the other side to move. 

Marquess of Zetland: Thank you; I jqst wanted to be quite clear in my 
mind how it was that you proposed to deal with that particular problem. 

11. Marquess of Salishury: Sir Raymond Hadow, you fully appreciate the 
capacity of your Indian staff; it is not that you despise them at all?-— Not 
the slightest. Some of the best technical engineers that we have are 
Indians. 
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12. It is when you come to the (position of superintendent or something of 
that kind, where you require more administrative skill, that the difficulty 
arises? — Exactly. 

13. Would you tell the Committee how it happens that the Indians 
recruited are not qualified for the higher posts? — It is rather a difficult 
question to answer, but, as I have said in my memorandum, I think it 
is very largely due to the fact that the recruits do not come from the 
right class or classes j we do not get so much the sons of big landowners 
or ex-Army officers. On the other hand, we get more of the sons of 
shopkeepers and traders and possibly moneylenders who have no tradition 
of good administration behind them. That is my solution ; I do not 
say that it is a fact at all; that is my opinion only. 

14. Your opinion, of course, is very valuable. Now, at any rate, as 
I gathered from your memorandum, the result is that the peasants, or 
lower classes, to wffiom this question of irrigation is so vitally important 
have a sense of suspicion of other than British administration ? — The 
Muhammadan suspects the Hindu, and the Hindu suspects the 
Muhammadan. 

15. The communal question enters into it? — Badly, I am afraid. 

16. Has it happened to you that you have evidence that these un- 
fortunately contending persuasions rely upon British, intervention as 
administrators? — It has. If you will permit me, I could give a short case. 

17. Yes, please do? — There was one case when several deputations came 

up to protest to my Honourable Member and myself in Simla against 
the way they were being treated in the distribution of water. They 
came up to Simla I think twice in the hot weather, which is an example 
of the interest they were taking in the matter. I took the earliest 
opportunity of going round to see what their distribution was like after 
I had removed the Hindu officer on the orders Otf my superior and replaced 
him not by a Britisher but by an Indian Christian, because I had not 
a Britisher to place there. When I made my investigation I was met 
by crowds of men, and I spent most of the day making the investigation, 
and in the evening I announced to them that of all the cases I had 
tried, two, I think (speaking from memory) were short of water, and 
one was in excess, and in the remainder, 25 or 30 cases, the supply of 
water was correct. They took wffiat I said with a shrug of the shoulder 
and said: If you say it is right, all right, but what about the Hindu 

superintending engineer?” They also wanted him removed. That^ Sir, 
IS an example of how they would accept, as it were, an impartial state- 
ment that their water was right, whereas before they had been almost 
on the point of rioting about it; but the moment one Hindu was X'emoved, 
they wanted the next Hindu removed as well. 

18. Rightly or wrongly they trusted the British official in a way they 
would not trust an Indian official.? — Exactly. What they were complaining 
about was perfectly all right except for these three small cases which 
I have mentioned. I had nothing to say against what was done except 
that it was possibly done tactlessly. 

19. In the case you have quoted, although there was in truth no in- 
justice, yet they had not sufficient confidence except in the British official? 
— Yes. 

20. But I suppose there are cases, are, there not, when things are not 
quite so equitable as that in the distribution of water. Injustices some- 
times are done? — It is inevitable that in any system of distribution of 
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water in the Punjab in the course of years that distribution, as it were, 
gets out of -date, and it has to be continually overhauled, and if it is 
not overhauled in time or correctly, then the distribution of water is 
unequal.'' . 

21. Apart from the particular case you quote is there ground for a 
general suspicion amongst the peasantry? Is there such a thing, for 
instance, as corruption amongst the Indian officials ?— Amongst the lower 
staff undoubtedly it is inevitable. It is in all of the lower staff of every 
Department. 

,22. In India?— Yes. ■, 

23. You do not mean everywhere; you mean in India?— I was thinking 
of India. 

24. I am not sure that it is a very good word, hut it is always used, 
but is there, what is called, nepotism? I think it practically means the 
helping of your relations? — There is a certain amount of it, but there 
is not much opportunity for it for the reason that we know perfectly 
well, when an officer is posted to any particular district, whether he has 
land there or relatives there, and consequently he is not often posted to his 
own district. 

25. x\t any rate, you lay the greatest stress, as you did to my noble 
friend just now when he was examining you, upon the xecriiitment of an 
adequate number oi British officials ?— Yes. 

26. I suppose that there would he some kind of protest if hereafter 
under the new administration British officials were recruited in the same 
proportion as they are now. Do you fear that? — ^No; I think it would be 
purely political. 

27. Purely political, you say? — Yes, purely political, and I do not think 
it would really be very genuine. 

28. You mean to say they would be obliged to have a sort of national 
appearance outside? — The Punjabi is very patriotic, provinciaily speaking, 
and “ The Punjab for the Punjabis is a very common cry, and the intro- 
duction of any other element is always objected to as a matter of principle, 
and they would naturally object openly to the recruitment of Britishers. 

29. But you say you do not think it would be very genuine? — I do not 
think so. Why I say that is because so many politicians have spoken to me 
privately on the difficulties raised by the paucity of Britishers now in the 
Service, 

30. I did not quite catch that? — So many politicians have privately 
spoken to me about the difficulties raised hy the paucity of Britishers now 
in the Service. 

30a. You say privately ^’? — ^Yes. 

30b. You stress that word ** privately ”, do you? — Yes. Speaking as man 
to man, and not, of course, in the Legislative Chamber. 

31. In answer to my noble friend you said you thought this recruiting 
ought to be carried out by the Secretary of State, not by the Governor- 
General? — I favour the opinion that the Secretary of State should recruit 
sirnx)ly because I think he is the most powerful recruiting agency, the only 
agency hy which we could get the right stamp of recruits. 

32. You mean no one else would inspire sufficient confidence amongst the 
classes from which the recruits come?— Amongst the Universities and 
Colleges from which the recruits come. 

33. In England you mean? — Yes. 

34. You speak principally of the Punjab? — Yes. 
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35. But do you know sometiiing about Irrigation in the other parts of 
India ? — I should be very sorry to give much of an opinion about it, 

36. You just mentioned Sind? — Sind is next door to the Punjab. I know 
the conditions there better than I do those in other Provinces. I know the 
officials better, and I know the Sukkur scheme would be largely colonised 
by Punjab peasants. 

37. May I take you to a rather different part of the subject? I suppose 
it is common ground, is it not, that the Provinces under the new Constitu- 
tion must have some control over Irrigation. You do not think so? — I am 
afraid I do not quite understand. 

38. I said it is common ground that in the new Constitution the Provinces 
should have some control over Irrigation? — The Provincial Governiiieiits? 

39. Yes? — Yes, certainly. 

40. You agree? — Yes, certainly. 

41. Do you think there is any risk attaching to it? Would the Pro- 
vincial Government be likely to look after Irrigation and give it sufficient 
attention and sufficient expenditure? — In the Punjab I am pretty confident 
that it would be all right because the agriculturist has the majority in the 
Council and always will have, and the Muslims under the Communal Award 
have also the majority and, personally, I think that they will always look 
after the goose that lays the golden egg. 

42. That would be all right in the Punjab, but, as between Province and 
Province, there might be friction or difficulty sometimes? — There is almost 
certain to be. 

43. ‘‘Almost certain you say? — Yes, there would be friction between 
the Punjab and Sind, there would be friction between Kashmir and the 
Punjab and probably between the United Provinces and the Punjab over 
the Jumna, and so-on; it is inevitable, 

44. You would not like to add anything to the Committee out - of your 
great experience under that head, because that is very important from otir 
point of view? — At the present moment the Punjab is forbidden to take 
any more water froin the Indus for ten years from 1929, in order that it 
may be established that the w^ater there is more than sufficient for the 
Sukkur Barrage project. The Punjab holds that it is established now, and 
that .we are simply waiting for ten years to prove what can be proved 
now, that is to say, everybody is losing money, waiting for ten years. We 
cannot go on with our projects; we cannot colonise; the peasants cannot 
grow crops, all because there is this difference of opinion. The Secretary 
of State gave his orders that we must wait for ten years. I presume in 
the future there will be nobody to give those instructions. 

45. You are faced with that difficulty. You suggest a Board, I under- 
stand? — Yes. 

46. A British-India Board -Yes. It would have to include the States; 
the States must come in too. 

47. It .would be an all-India Board then? — Yes. 

48. If I may put it in that way, if you had jmur way in the matter, 
would it have a mandatory power or only an advisory power? — I should 
make it mandatory. 

49. You would give it authority? — Yes. 

50. You also say you, would like to see the office of Inspector General 
continued? — Yes, or, rather, it is not continued at the present moment; 
it is abolished. 

51. When .ivas it abolished ?— After the Inehcape Committee. I am not 
quite sure when it was; it was about 1924. 
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52. That was an economy provision, was it? — ^ISTot entirely; it came in 
with the reforms too; The argument was that Irrigation was a ProTiiicial 
subject, and therefore there was no need for an Inspector Generai at the 
Central Government. 

53. In your experience would you say that the loss of the Inspector 
General during these years has been important?— I think we miss him 
very much. , 

54. It would have been of great benefit if he had continued, you think? 
— I think ;"SG. ■ 

55. And the Inspector General, of course, would be a Central Official? — 
Yes, but I would make the Provinces contribute to his pay. 

56. In your view, Sir Baymond, would he be under the authority of the 
responsible Government at the Centre, or under the authority of the 
Governor General? — I am afraid I have not considered the details. 

57. Majoi' Oadogmi: You could not, of course, make a stipulation that 
he should be a European, could you? — ^No, Sir, I had not that in my mind. 

58. I was only wanting to make quite sure what you meant? — I had not 
anything of that kind in my mind at all. 

59. Marquess of Salishury: There is one other Central matter about which 
I would just like to ask you. Have you thought at all about the difficulties 
of a proper system of research in respect of Irrigation?— I did think of 
writing something in my Memorandum about it, but I did not quite see 
how it came into the question raised by the White Paper. I no bleed, I 
think I am right in saying, that one of the Federal Subjects is Central 
Besearch ’’ — I think those are the words. I have not the White Paper 
with me. 

Mr, Butler: I think it is No. 42; 

Marquess of Salishury: That is so, is it not, Under-Secretary? 

60. Mr. Butler: Yes, it is in the Federal List, No. 42: Central Agencies 
and Institutes for research’’? — That assumes, apparently, that there is a 
Central Agency for research, wffiereas there is not anjr. 

61. Marquess of Salishury: There is not at present? — Not for Irrigation 
research. 

62. Do you think there should he? Please do not confine yourself to the 
White Paper ; we have a larger scope than that. — The difficulty was this : 
Under the present Constitution research is at the present minute a Central 
Subject, but the Central Government does nothing for Irrigation research 
at all. The Pi’ovinces, I was going to say in despair, have started their 
own small research institutes; we have one in the Punjab; the United 
Provinces has one; Sind has one; I believe Madras was about to start one 
when I left India, and they are doing good 'work, but their funds are 
very, very limited. The reason for that is, in a way, that the Provinces 
feel that research is a matter for the Government of India nnder the jiresent 
Constitution and they are fortified in that opinion when they setj the 
Government of India give ten lakhs a year, I think it is, to Agricultural 
Besearch. They also run the Pusa Agricultural College. They also run the 
Dehra Dun Forestry Besearch Institute. But the Government of India’s 
sole contribution to Irrigation research is the contribution of 7,500 rupees 
every year to our little Bureau of Information which we run for ourselves. 
We have so little funds at our disposal that we very nearly had to give 
up our representation at the International Conference about Dams. That 
is in a country which has some of the biggest dams in the world, and they 
very nearly could not afford to send a Delegate there. We just managed 
to get the Government of India to give us funds for that. 
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d3. So wliat you would like to tell the Committee is that you think 
this is a very important subject which ought to ibe run Centrally? — 1 think 
so, and I think if there were an Inspector-General he would bring it much 
more before the Central Government, It is possibly news to you that in 
the whole of the Central Government there is not one Engineer of any 
kind. Naturally, they do not hear much about such matters. 

Chairman: I did not like to interrupt Lord Salisbury’s consultation, but 
the position is that Mr. Mailings is now available. It is a question whether 
the Committee would desire that Mr. Mailings should be heard at the same 
time as Sir Raymond. What does the Committee feel about that? That 
was the original arrangement. 

Lord Ilardinge of Fenshurst : I see no objection to it. 

Chairman: I have none. 

Mr. (now Sir) C. T. Mulungs, C.S.L, is called in and examined as follows : 

Chairman : Mr. Mailings, yon are happily able to join Sir Raymond ITadow 
in consultation with the Committee at this stage. You have been good 
enough to x>i’epare a Memorandum for us for which we are greatly 
obliged. We are in course of putting a few questions to Sir Raymond 
Hadow, and the Committee feels that both you gentlemen might well bo 
heard together. Perhaps either of you wall answer questions, as you 
think best, or if you disagree with each other on any particular point perhaps 
you will make that clear. 

64. /Cord Fanheillour: Sir Raymond, if the office of Inspector-General 
is revived, to whom should he report? — {Bit Baymond Hadow): I should 
follow more or less the same procedure as was adopted before, and that is : 
He repoi*ted to the Government of India, who merely forwarded his report 
to the Local Government. It was open to the Local Government to accept 
or to refuse the matter that .was in the Report. They were not bound to 
accept it. 

6o. In practice, did the Central Government find any means of enforcing 
the Report, if they agreed with it, on the Provinces? — I do not think they 
could enforce it. They might bring pressure to bear, but I do^ not think 
they could legally enforce it in any way, 

66. And, in future, they would not have the same means of bringing 
pressure to bear, would they? — No; they could merely exxiress an opinion, 
but 1 would leave it entirely as it . was in the old days, namely, that the 
Local Governments were presented with the Report of an independent and 
outside expert, and they could take it or accept it, and, if they refused 
it, it was their responsibility. 

67. You would not regard it as possible to devise any means to enable 
the Central Government to enforce a report? — No, I do not think I would. 

68. Now about the Irrigation Board: You wish to set that up merely 
for the purposes of adjusting quarrels and differences between Provinces or 
between Provinces and States — Yes. 

69. It would have no further function; it would not have any administra- 
tive function in trying to keep up the standard? — No. 

70. Would you give its decisions the force of law— that is to say, v/ould 
you give them the same validity as the decisions of a law court?— I think 
so. The questions that arise are nearly always of this kind : There may 
be a dispute between two Provinces; one Province, say, claims half the 
share in a river; the other Province says: '' No, the share is not half; it 
is only 25 per cent.^’ The decision that the Board would give would be 
that the share was 30, 40 or 50 per cent., whatever the decision was that 
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tliey arrived at. That is nearly always the sort of difficulty ive get into. 

I think Mr. Muilings has considerable knowledge betw^een Madras and 
Hyderabad. (Mr. Muilings) : And Mysore. 

71. Lord llanheillouT: And I suppose if there is to be a new Federal 
Court, you would not allow the decisions of this Board to be subject to 
appeal to them, would you? — (Sir JRaymond Madow): No. My wdioie 
object is to keep all disputes of that kind out of the law, 

72. But 5 ^ou would give their decisions the same legal sanctions as the 
decisions of a Federal Court? — It 'would have the same power. 

7S. It might not be very easy to exercise in the case of a recalcitrant 
Province, might it? — If they had accepted the proposal of a Board and 
had accepted its opinions, it would be ratber strange if they ’^^xnt back 
upon it -when the decision was against them. 

74. But you have not thought of any kind of monetary sanction by 
withholding grants in a case like that? — It never crossed my mind that 
they would refuse. 

75. Or that a State would refuse?— I think I said the States would have 
to accept the finding of a Board as final. 

76. And, in fact, they wonld have, when they acceded to the Federation, 
to accept the jurisdiction of this Board? — Yes. I do not myself think the 
States or Provinces -would object to such a proposal. 

77. Now there is just one other thing, and you must pardon my ignorance, 
but how does the system of irrigation in practice work? I suppose there 
is rationing of water? — That is practically what it amounts to. The water 
is supplied in the Punjab at a rate of so many cubic feet per second per 
acre. ' 

78. And is it necessary sometimes to curtail and then afterwards to 
increase the amount? — It does not flow continuously; it flows at intervals, 
and those intervals depend upon the supply in the river, the climatic 
conditions, the rainfall, the sowing- of crops or ploughing, and it is very 
easy to see that you can keep certain areas short of water, and it very 
often happens naturally at a time when it is most important that they 
should receive it. 

79. Can this cutting ofl or restriction of water in an area sometimes be 
exei'cised by subordinate officials? — It can be; it should not be. 

80. But it can be? — It can be. 

81. And right down, I suppose,, a whole hierarchy of officials, even the 
quite low ones, might have power to let a landed owner or occupier of 
land have more or less? — ^Yes. 

82. And that is what you fear, that for vindictive or corrupt reasons 
someone might be kept short of water? — Yes. 

83. And that is why it is so necessary to have capable men who watch 
this process at the top,? — I would rather put it: men with whom the 
Punjab peasant is sure he will have a square deal. 

84. Do you think that sort of difficulty, accentuated by the communal 
trouble would be as acute in other parts of India as in the Punjab? — (Mr. 
Muilings) : In Madras it would. (Sir 'Raymond Madow) : I would hesitate 
to -repiy, Sir; I would rather stick to what I know, 

85. Is it difficult for the higher official to detect any improper switching 
off of water, and so on — is it a matter that he can soon find out? — ^It is 
not easy for a higher official, but the , men immediately over the person 
who is not sharing the water fairly ought to be able to- tell quickly, but 
for a higher official he would only know from complaints most probably. 
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86. And then lie would liave to Bold an inquiry? — He would liold an 
inquiry. 

87. And lie would liave to be a man wlio understood something about 
evidencOj and so on? — It is purely an iiifoi’nial inquiry. 

88. Lord Middleton: What is the system of the administration in a 
Province under the Chief Engineer? How are his responsibilities dele- 
gated? How is the Province divided up? — In the Punjab, the Provinces 
are divided up, I 'think it is, into 17 circles of superintendents in charge 
of a superintending engineer. 

89. Then the work of the head of that circle is mostly administrative? — 
Yes, exactly; that is where the administrative side really begins, with the 
superintending engineer. Under him are three or four engineers whose work 
is executive. 

90. At what point does a technical engineer become an administrative 
engineer — that is, when he becomes a superintendent of a circle? — Yes, 
that is when he becomes important. 

91. You rather dwelt on the fact that the Indian engineer was a better 
technician than administrator? — Generally speaking. 

92. Can those circle superintendents’ posts satisfactorily be held hy Indians 
as a rule? — Yes. Cilir. Mullincfs): In Madras very often. 

93. But satisfactorily .P — (Sir Baymond Eadow) : Some of them are. 

94. The point I wanted to get at was what proportion of officials in a 

Province should be British? — The proportion of Indians and the British 
in a Service or Province has nothing to do with the number who will be 
employed in the administrative rank. Promotion to that rank is entirely 
by selection, so you might have a proportion of 50'-50 over the whole service, 
but by the time it got to administrative rank it might be any other 
proportion you like, because the proportion is, or should be, entirely by 
selection. . ■ 

95. Then supposing there are complaints of corruption in a district or a 
circle, who initiates the investigation or proceeding? — It depends upon to 
whom the complaint is made; if it is made to any officer, he would most 
probably start investigations on his own. 

96. Would it be more difficult for an Indian to whom a complaint was 
made to investigate the complaint than for a British officer? Would he 
be subject to influences which would make it difficult for him? — Quite rarely 
he might have pressure brought to bear upon him not to make an investiga- 
tion ; but if it is a big case, it would be iDeyond bis power to stop it at ail. 
I sat on two Commissions of Inquiry myself during 1930, I think, and they 
both concerned officers of my own Department, both executive engineers. I 
think this is answering more or less your point. We were appointed as 
Commissioners, I and a Judge of the High Court under the Public Service 
Inquiry Act, which is an Act to enable you to inquire into cases of this 
kind. It was semi-judicial, hut it only reported its findings on the charges. 
We gave no verdict on the officer himself. We had Counsel, and it took 
us nine months to he able to write a rex>ort on two of the charges. Tliere 
were nine charges against the officers, I think I am right in saying. We 
did two and then informed the Government and gave tliem unofficially"^ a look 
at our report, and they said that was quite enough, so we did not proceed 
with the rest; otherwise, one might be sitting there still. One needs some 
form of inquiry, undoubtedly. An ordinary officer, when he takes up a case 
of that kind, nearly always ends by saying that he will never touch another 
one; it gives him so much extra work and trouble, and usually a very 
unsatisfactory .result at the end. Of course, the attempt is made to subject 
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tile charges to legal proof and the officers who inquire into the cases seldom 
know anything about the law; loopholes are found, and the whoJe case fails 
through, although everybody knows it is perfectly true. 

97. Sir Begmald Craddock : Sir Raymond, what classes or castes do you 
get your engineers from, principally.^ — A great many of them come from 
the Bunya class, but we get them entirely from the Thomason College at 
Roorkee, and the Punjabis are usually very high up, most of them, mostly 
Hindus; they take very high places, and are mostly of the Kutri and Buiiya 
classes, the shopkeeper class : I am speaking there from memor 3 ^ 

98. They are very largely Kutris, I suppose? — Yes. 

99. What about Sikhs? — W'e get a certain number of those, but not very 
many. The competition at Roorkee is exceedingly keen, and most of the 
higher places are taken by the Hindu element; we occasionally get a 
Muhammadan, occasionally Sikhs, occasionally even Anglo-Indians. 

100. Speaking generally, I suppose, you would say that the Hindu would 
get the majority of these posts? — Unless, as we do now, we pick any 
Muhammadan there is who is qualified, no matter where he is on the list, 
and then fill up the remaining vacancies with Hindus. 

101. That does not make for the most comiDetent people being employed? 
—No, 

1U2. Then yon spoke about administration. I have, of course, some 
experience of these Departments, and I was anxious to know fi'om you 
whether you had had different experience from mine in the Punjab. One 
generally found that a man who was quite a brilliant px’oniising assistant 
engineer and a good executive engineer aged more quickly than the 
European, and that very often a man who on his record is promoted to be 
superintending engineer does not fulfil the promise because he is getting 
fat or lazy or aging quickly ?— Yes, I think that is very true. 

103. Then as this irrigation would be under a Minister, you said par- 
ticularly how important it is that in filling administrative posts, such as 
superintending engineer and above, selection should have full play, but with 
a Minister in charge, would he not have great pressure put upon Mm, 
whethex* from the Legislative Council or the politicians, to promote men 
who really would not have been selected under a strict system of selection? 

That is very likely, but I am afraid that my opinion is that the selection 
at the present moment is not strict enough. I do not think that you 
can say that that w^ould be the result of putting the irrigation under a 
Minister only. 

^ 104. No. The difference there, I suggest to you, is that it is rather more 
likely to happen with a Minister who is responsible to the Legislative Council 
and to the pressure put upon him by politicians than it is with an Indian 
member who is a member of a Council, it being a reserved subject? — ^Yes. 

lOo. I think, Mr. Mullings, you say that in Madras the best engineers 
are found among the Madrasi Brahmins ?— (Mr. Mullings): Yes. 

106. How far do you^ find that the same men who are very good engineei's 
are also good and reliable superintending engineers, namely, in adminis- 
tiative woik? I should think quite half of them have been excellent. 

107. The Madrasi Brahmin is rather special in these respects, as far as 
I have seen? — ^Yes, I think so. 

108. Then, Sir Raymond, you spoke about research; you mean by that 
the engineering part, do you, because the agricultural people conduct a great 
deal of research bearing upon irrigation of crops?— (Ntr Bayniond Eadow) : 
Yes, hut, if I may say so, their research has got a different object in view. 
Agricultural research has nearly always aimed at improving crops or improv- 
ing the seed or the production of special kinds of crops, whereas our 
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researcK is aimed at trying to prevent deterioration of soils by waterlogging. 
The two angles of vision are entirely different, 

109. Of course, one would notice that difference in the Punjab, because 
so much of your irrigation is applied to land which would not crop at ail 
if there were not irrigation Yes. 

110. Taking my own experience in the Central Provinces, the difficulty 
was that where you get fairly decent crops, through reluctance to get 
water and incur that expenditure when they are hoping still that it may 
rain, the^’’ very often leave it till it is too late? — Yes. 

111. Therefore, agricultural z’esearch in the Central Provinces as 
regards irrigation was directed very strongly to bringing out the benefits of 
irrigation to ali*sorts of crops in which the people were not accustomed 
to applying it. You do not geti that in the Punjab, but you may get it 
elsewhere? — Quite so. 

112. Then as regards the Irrigation Board that you have spoken about, 
in the pUvSt there has not been a Board wdth the Government of India 
to deal with disputes between Provinces, has there? — No, there has been 
no such Board. 

IIS, But you had an Inspector-General of irrigation — Who usually 
managed to reach a decision of sorts. I think they did in Madras. 

114. But did they not have arbitrators appointed in Madras, usually? — 

{Mr, Mullmgs) : Yes. I think we once had a Judge from the United 
Pix>vinces. ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 

115. An arbitrator? — ^Yes. 

116. Who gave a formal award? — Yes. 

117. That avv'ard was «a recommendation to the Government? — Yes. 

118. It did not go beyond that? — ^It did; it was disputed by the Madras 
Government, and I think it was considerably altered later on. That was 
15 years or 20 years ago. 

119. Where do you get your recruits from in Madras? — ^From the Engineer- 
ing College at Guindy, close to Madras. 

120. Y'ou do not get any Boorkee men there? — No. 

121. I suppose all your engineers are Madrasis? — Y’es. 

122. Y’ou have not any outsiders!^ — ^Practically none; I doubt if there is 
one. 

12S. Bo you get any Anglo-Indians in Madras among the Public Works 
Irrigation Board? — There may be a few subordinates, but none in the 
higher ranks. 

124. You have not had any executive engineers? — ^No, not as a rule; there 
are one or two. The N.O.O.s have been allowed through the subordinate 
ranks and they have occasionally risen to be executive engineers about the 
end of their service. 

125. They get some training at Boorkee.^—Yes, or at Madras, or at one 
of the xirovincial colleges. 

126. Sir Baymond has told us that he would like the present proportion 
of British recruitment of the irrigation engineers to be continued and 
appointed by the Secretary of State. Bo you concur in that? — I think a 
few w^ould be very desirable; but it w^ould be hard in Madras to restrict 
them to the Irrigation Service, because we have not got a separate Irrigation 
Department. 

127. You have never separated irrigation entirely from roads and buildings? 
— No, we have not. 

128. Y'ou can have an Irrigation Branch, cannot you? — ^You could have, 

I suppose, but it would be rather difficult in the ordinary dry districts where 
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there are tanks and buildings all muddled up together. It is not necessary 
to have more than one executive engineer for one of those districts. 

129. But you have some engineers in Madras who have rather concsn- 
trated on irrigation? — Yes. 

130. And who are employed in ail the most important irrigation schenies? 

"—Yes.^ ■ , , ■ . 

131. That would be so, would it not? — ^Yes, they could easily. 

132. Still, at the same time you would like to see British recruitment 
continued to some extent, anyhow?— Yes, especially for irrigatioiiv It does 
not matter so much about roads and buildings in Madras. 

133. Lord Eustace Percy : But if it was only irrigation in Madras, would 
you have sufficient opportunities of promotion in a separate Irrigation 
Branch to get Englishmen? — I do not know. You would find that out after 
advertising for recruits. 

134. Mr. Davidson: Mr. Mullings, in Madras, a great deal of the irriga- 
tion is as between the States and the Presidency, is it not? I mean, in 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and even down to Travancore there are questions 
which affect both? — Yes, there are. 

135. Do you find that the qualifications of the State Irrigation Officers are 
more or less the same as the others?— -No; nearly as good. 

136. Do State subjects go to the College at Madras — They have a little 
college of their own. One or two are occasionally sent to England. 

137. Major Cadogan : I would like to ask you, Sir Raymond, supposing 
European recruitment to this Service ceased altogether, do you anticipate 
that the Provincial Governments would enlist European experts on short 
time contracts, and, if so, would that allay your misgivings as to the 
efficiency of the administrative being effected? — (Sir Baymond Badow): I 
do not think it would be the slightest good to enlist experts on short time 
service. You have first got to catch your expert, and I do not know 
where, outside India, you would get anybody who could give really expert 
advice on the Indian form of irrigation. Secondly, a man would take 
many years before he could possibly get to the bottom of the question. The 
only form of expert you can get is the purely constructional engineering 
expert, not the irrigation expert, if I may put it that way. 

138. Lord Bardinge of Pensliurst: Mr. Mullings, you say that the best 
engineers are Brahmins. Do you mean that the non-Brahmin Hindus are 
less efficient than the Brahmins ? — (Mr. Mullings) : They do not pass such 
high tests in the examinations, so they do not get a chance of being 
appointed as a rule. 

139. Why do they not pass? — They are not clever enough, yet, 

140. I should have thought there was very little difference between them, 
the non-Brahmin Hindus, and the Madrasi and the Brahmins, Of course, 
you know better than I do. You say there is? — The Brahmin preponder- 
ates in the educated classes tremendously in spite of his smaller numbers. 

141. Then do you consider that nepotism and corruption will be very 
much increased with the gradual disappearance of British officers ? — should' 
think they would gain by their own experience. 

142. Are the Brahmins equally corrupt? — ^Yes; I do not think they are 
as bad as they have been. 

143. Education makes no difference, then? — I think they are improving 
quite a lot. 

144. And you consider there would be no failure in the administration — 

no great breakdown were the British element to foe entirely eliminated? — 
I do not think there would, no. . 
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145. Now as regards Mysore and Madras, there they have got an Irriga- 
tion Department, which is an entirely Indian Department, I fancy, have 
they not? — Yes. 

146. And they construct all their irrigation works themselves? — ^Yes, 

147. Do you happen to know whether they are very efficiently constructed 
or not? — The. only one I know well, their largest one, has been very well 
built, Kunumbadi Reservoir it is called, a big irrigation work on the 
Cauvery. ■ . 

148. I know it. I suppose if Mysore can get on as ."well without the 
British element Madras can? — Yes, the officers would be just the same type. 

149. Lord Kutchison of Montrose : Provided that the White Paper Pro- 
posals were carried out, and Irrigation is a Transferred Department to a 
Province, how do you suggest that you could carry out through a Board 
control of water which affects several Provinces. Supposing a Board 
legislated on a definite question of iiolicy of the handling of the water of 
a long river how could you enforce that on the Province concerned? — 
Unless the Central Government could, I do not know who could. 

150. Have you studied at all the Egyptian water question from the point 
of view of policy? — No. 

151. There there is always a conflict, or has been until declarations were 
made between the Sudan and Egypt as to the position of -water on the 
Nile, and barrages were continually having to be made in a Province other 
than that tO' be served, in other words, upriver? — Yes. 

152. Will that not be so in India? — I do not think it need. I think an 
Irrigation Board could settle it straight off. 

153. Could they carry through negotiations betw^een Province and 
Province as to the building of a barrage for a lower Province, in an upper 
Province, we will say?-~I do not think that case would occur in Madras. 
{Sir Baymond Eadow) : It might easily occur. You might easily have to 
conserve the waters of the Indue, say, far up in the Himalayas, not in 
either of the Provinces concerned. In fact we have been negotiating with 
one of the Hill States about building a dam right outside the Province 
entirely. The negotiations never came to anything in my time. 

154. Would not such negotiations have to be carried out by a Central 
authority like the Government of India? — At the present minute? 

155. Such negotiations with another State would have to be carried out 
by the Government of India? — At the present time or in the future? 

156. In the future?-— In the future I would put it ail in the hands of a 
Board. 

157. You have the same thing on the Nile where you have negotiations 
w'ith Abyssinia and the Sudan to provide water for Egypt ?« — Yes. 

158. If it is going to be purely a Provincial Service, what overriding 
authority will you have in the Government of India to deal with water, or 
conflicting interests, or the provision of barrages in a Province other than 
the one to be served? — That is what I would put in the hands of this Board, 
I suggest. 

159. Which points to the necessity for some all-India control over water? 
— Very much so. That is what I failed to find in the White Paper. (Mr. 
Mulling s) : I agree. 

160. Earl Winterton: Mr. Mullings, I gather the general effect of your 
assessment of the situation in your memorandum is that the competency 
of Indian engineers has been gradually increasing in recent years and 
corruption shows a tendency to decrease, or, rather, the standards of the 
Indian engineers in the Service show a tendency to improve? — Yes. 
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161. Earl Wintertoiv: And that despite the fact that at the ipresent time 
they have the worst possible esample of corruption in some countries where 
there are people of European descent? — They have the very worst example. 

162. Major Attlee: Sir Raymond, I am not quite clear on your idea for a 
Board. Is the Board to be representative of the Provincial Governments 
or just of the Engineering Services?— Hadoiu) : I would make 
the Board very much on the same lines as the Central Board of Irrigation 
at the present minute .which contains members from all Provinces. If a 
question arises about one Province naturally that member of the Board 
does not come into the question at all. You select a panel of about three 
men from the Board, and you naturally select those who have experience 
of the kind of question raised but who have no connection with the actual 
Province itself. 

163. It is more an arbitral Board than an administrative Board? — The 
present Board is merely to advise the Government of India. 

164. Assuming you have the "White Paper Proposals you have Provincial 
Autonomy .P— Yes. 

165. You have also got the States? — Yes. 

166. Questions will come up with regard to the share of water between 
these, and possibly the consideration of joint schemes. Is it your idea that 
that should be done merely by negotiation between the parties concerned, 
or should there be some all-India authority that would be dealing with the 
matter on a more or less large scale plan?— I would have the outside 
authority. The negotiations between the States themselves will always take 
place. It is only when they fail to reach an agreement that the question 
would come up of the necessity for any other power. 

167. Seeing that under the White Paper you are going to have a Federal 
Body at the Centre on which the States and the Provinces are going to be 
represented, do you think that it would he .well that there should be some 
power in the Central Government? — Are you speaking of the Federal Court? 

168. No, the Central Legislature? — I do not see the connection between 
the Central Legislature and this particular question of disputes. 

169. The question of Irrigation I was suggesting was not a matter solely 
for one Province or one State? — The sources of supply for irrigation 
are certainly a matter of almost what one might call Imperial interest. 

170. Exactly, and the point I was putting was whether you did or did 
not think that there should be in the Central Government some laower 
of co-ordination? — That would be an alternative to the Board, I suggcvst? 

171. Yes? — I am afraid my Board is a very half-boiled idea. I merely 
put that forward because, shortly before I left India, I discovered what 
I thought was this gap in the "White Pax)er, and I made that point to 
my local government, and what has happened since I do not know. I 
may be quite incorrect, and there is no gap, but as far as I can see 
(I have studied it again) there is this gap, and a very serious gap. I 
only put forward this suggestion for a Board as some way out of it, 
but if there is a better solution I should be very glad to adopt it. 

172. With regard to the question of the retention of a certain number 
of British personnel in the Engineering Services I was going to pnt it 
to you as to whether it would not be possible, without saying that you 
must have direct recruitment through the Secretary of State, to have 
some kind of power in the Central Government which, as it takes cog- 
nisance of all India, would be interested to see that there should be a 
cei'tain standard of administration throughout the Irrigation Services? — 
[ do not quite see what would follow from that, Sir. The idea is that 
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the Central Government would take cognisance of the fact that in any 
Province there v/as not sufficient recruiting of Europeans, but 1 do not 
see what the next step would he. 

173. Could not the Central Government actually recruit? — 1 do not 
think they could recruit well. I know for a fact from my own knowledge 
(I go back as far as 1914 in my knowledge of it) the Secretary of State’s 
recruitment has not been easy except for a year or tw-O' after the War. 
He has not been able to get men very easily, and is it likely that the 
Government of India or the Provincial Governments conld get men easily, 
or get them at all? I do not believe you would get them at all. 

174. Is that from the point of view of the stability of employment?— No. 

175. Or from the point of view of selection? — ^It is the mistrust^ I think, 
that the College and University Authorities have for any new source 
of recruitment. They know the Secretary of State; they have supplied 
him with recruits for years, hut when a new authority comes forward 
and asks for recruits I do not think they will take any notice of it 
until they see exactlj^ what happens to other recruits who have been sent 
there. It has been so difficult that I think in 1925 two engineering 
officers were sent round all the engineering colleges in Britain finding 
out what the difficulties were and doing a mild form of proiDaganda, 
but I think it was only a few years ago that we asked (I am speaking 
from memory) either for three or two recruits and we only got two or 
one. That shows how difficult it is to get recruits even through the 
Secretary of State. 

176. Mr. Cochs: Sir Raymond, at the present time the proportion of 
recruitment for the present All-India Irrigation Service is on a basis ci 
equality, is it not, with a twenty per cent, reservation for the Provincial 
Service ? — ^Yes. 

177. It is forty per cent. British to sixty per cent. Indian? — ^It amounts 
to that. 

178. Is that the proportion you suggest should be continued? — I did not 
fix any particular proportion in my mind. 

179. Mr, Cochs: You do not suggest any definite percentage? — In the 
40’s or 50’s would do. It comes to the fraction of a man in the end 
■when you are only recruiting about three men. 

180. Supposing you took it, for the sake of argument, that it should be 
40 per cent, recruitment from Britain, do you mean 40 per cent, of each 
Provincial Service, or 40 per cent, of the total combined services in India? — 
I am only speaking of tbe Punjab in that case. I am not speaking of the 
other Provinces. Certainly a great many Provinces would not support 
British recruitment for their Irrigation Service. I am almost certain of 
that. I do not know what Mr. Mailings thinks. It would be so in the 
Provinces where Irrigation itself is a very minor matter such as Bengal. 

181. Marquess of Zetland: No; I would not describe Irrigation as a minor 
matter in Bengal where we have tremendous hydraulic works for dealing 
with malaria? — ^I was speaking of Irrigation and not of Drainage, if I may 
be allowed to say so. 

182. But I point out that drainage works are all part of the Irrigation 
Engineers’ duties.? — Quite so, but I have spoken to many Bengal Irrigation 
Engineers, and they have told me frequently that their entire work is 
drainage, Mr. Adam Williams, for instance. 

183. I agree Mr. Adam Williams may find it is largely drainage?— It is 
all drainage. As to Irrigation itself, the putting of "water on the land, 
is not the main service in Bengal. 
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184. I agree, but you liaYe your Irrigation service all the same? — That is so. 

185. Mr. Cocks iBo you suggest that we should suggest in our Ee“port a 
definite, but varying i^ercentage for each different Province ? — ^No, X would 
not go as far as that. I W'ould say in certain Provinces (and I admit my 
own knowledge ds not extensive enough to say which) where Irrigation is 
important a definite proportion should be laid dowm, ibut in the others 
it should be left to the local governments entirely. 

186. It should be laid down in the future constitution of Ipdia 5mu 
mean? — ^Yes. 

187. As far as certain Provinces only are concerned? — ^Yes, 

188. You know, of course, that the Simon Commission reported that 
British recruits are verj’' difficult to obtain for the Irrigation Branch even 
on the All-India basis? — I did not remember tha,t they had reported that, 
but I know that it is a fact. 

189. If that was the case when Irrigation was a Deserved Subject, and 
on an All-India basis, do not you think that difficulty would be even greater 
if it is a subject that is to be transferred and made a Provincial one? — It 
would be, unless some form of guarantee is given by the Secretary of State. 
I am quite sure that a recruit entering the Irrigation Service ’would not even 
know what transferred ’’ and reserved ’’ meant. I do not think that 
would frighten him, but if he -was told that the Secretary of State guaranteed 
his pay and pension he would consider that good enough. 

190. Earl Winierton : He did guarantee them under the old system ? — 
He did under the old system. 

191. What the Lee Commission Report says is really very striking. After 
referring to recruitment for the Indian Civil Service and saying: “We 
are informed that men of the right type are coming forward in adequate 
numbers,’’ they then add: “We understand that Police recruits are also 
in good state, but we understand that recruits are difficult to obtain 
for the Irrigation Branch of the Service”? — That is so, and they have 
been difficult to obtain for a number of years. 

192. Mr. Cocks: It follows from that, does it not, that they 'will be 

even more difficult to obtain in the future under the new system!^ — ^What 

I suggested was very little altered from the present system. The only 

difference as far as I could see between them -would be that they would 

be servants of the Local Government; they wonld have to rely on it 
entirely in m.atters like prospects, promotion, discipline and so forth, 
whereas, in the present system, in an AJl-India Service for those cases, 
they have an appeal, I think, to the -Secretary o-f State; but the ordinary 
recruit does not even know that the right of appeal exists before he joins, 
I am quite sure. 

193. Can you give me reasons ’why the sons of landed proprietors and 
that type of recruit does not come forward for this Service? — I think 
there are two reasons. One of them is that they are usually not clever 
enough; they have not got the acute mathematical brain that the other 
castes have; and, secondly, I think very largely in the Punjab, it is not 
looked upon as such a good profession, say, as the Army, or the Civil 
Service. It seems to me that the position in India is very much the same 
as it was about a hundred years ago in this country, when the engineer’s 
profession was hardly a gentleman’s profession. That is what I think the 
position is at present. 

194. As far as that second reason is concerned, considering the importance 
of the Irrigation Service, do not. you. think that when it becomes a 
Transferred Subject and is Indianized, that objection will decrease, and 
that men of this type will come forward? — will no doubt go as it has 
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gone in tliis country. I am speaking from personal knowledge. My rela- 
tives have told me that about eighty years ago they only became Engineers 
under great objections from their i;)arents. It was scarcely a decent 
thing to do. 

195. Who would appoint the Irrigation Board — the Central Government? 
— I have not gone into- that, but it is the sort qf thing I would leave 
in the hands of the Governor-General — not in Council, but the Go-vernor- 
General — some purely outside authority. 

196. You suggested it should be a statutory body, embodied in the Con- 
stitution of India? — Yes. 

197. You said it would be constituted something like the present Central 
Board of Irrigation, which I understand consists of the Provincial Chief 
Engineers and the Consulting Engineer of the Government of India P—He 
no longer exists. 

198. He did at the time of this Il,eport? — No doubt he did, but he has 
gone now. 

199. That Board is a purely advisory one at the moment? — It is purely 
advisory ^aiid it can only give an opinion when it is called upon to do so. 

200. Would not you propose that its Constitution should be altered in 
some way if it is to be made a body with a mandatory power? — Certainty. 
I was merely pointing out that there is a Board of that kind in existence 
at present. 

201. You would hardly make the Provincial Chief Engineers— Civil 
Servants the masters of their own Governments on such an issue as this? — 
As I was explaining, before, supposing there was a -dispute between Sind 
and the Punjab, the Hepresentatives of Sind and the Punjab on the Board 
would be the people to give evidence,, not to sit on the Board. 

202. But the Board^a decision would be final, you suggested P—Y'es. 

203. Therefore, you would think that, besides these" Provincial Chief 
Engineers, there ought to be other people added ? — Yes, but in my opinion 
there should be a majority of Engineers. My experience is tha.t it is 
ah\mys difficult to get laymen who understand the technical difficulties. 

204. Would the appointments to the Board be of an irremovable 
character, as the appointments of Judges are, or would they be appointed 
tor a particular purpose? — They would be appointed for a particular 
purpose. (Mr. Mtdlings) : An (zd hoe Committee. 

205. I do not want S-ir. Eaymond to answer this question if he would 
rather not, but w'ould he care to say whether he agrees with Mr. Mailings 

last paragraph: /I but I anticipate no breakdown in 
administration were the British element to be eliminated by its gradual 
replacement or superannuation ” ?— Bayviond Hadow) : I do not quite 
know what he means by a breakdown in administration.’^ I have read 
that myself, and I do not quite know ,what it means. 

206. Could I ask Mr. Mullings ?— (Mr. Midlmgs) : I think it would he 
nearly as satisfacto]^ as it is now in Madras, certainly. 

207. Even if the British element were entirety eliminated.? — Yes, and 

fifteen or twenty years there would naturally be some Europeans 

208. But what would happen at the end of the fifteen 5^ears?— They need 
not be replaced, I suggest, in Madras. 

209. Lord Eustace Percy: Sir Raymond, may I return for a moment to 
^is ^ recruiting question : How is the administrative personnel in the 
Punjab now recruited, other than promotions from the Subordinate 
Service^ (bir Baymond Sadow): Are you speaking of the Irrigation 
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210. Yes? — Most of tlie recruits come from the Thomason College at 

■Roorkee." ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

211. What is the recruiting authority ?— The Local Government. ■ 

212. The Central Public Services Goinniission have nothing to do with i 

it? — Nothing to do with it, and they are formally appointed, after proba- 
tion, by the Secretarj^ of State. It is purely on the recommendation of 

the Local Government that they have found these officers suitable. Pie 
appoints them because he is the only Appointing Officer to an All-India 
Service. It is purely for Constitutional reasons. I 

213. Does the Local Government set the standards for the recruits? — ; 

Yes, we take the Roorkee certificates or degrees, as it were. 

214. Do you get as high a standard as if the Central Public Services ; 

Commission did it? — They would choose the same men. Just as I was 

leaving India it was left to the Public Services Commission to choose them 
and they took them from the same college as we took them before, but it 
is a purely independent outside authority, of course. 

215. So far as the Secretary of State’s recruitment of Englishmen is 
concerned, do you contemplate that the Secretary of State should fix the 
educational standards and the examination in this country? — That is .what 
he has done at present and we find that quite satisfactory. He most 
Drobablv consult.s the Civil Service Commission here, 1 should think. 

216. I was just going to ask you what function, except a pure facade, the 
Secretary of State would perform? The actual operation would he that the 
Civil Service Commission here would be recruiting a certain number of men 
for the Punjab Service? — That is really what it amounts to, I suppose. He 
would be, as 3 "ou say, really a figurehead. 

217. The only function the Secretary of State would perform, I understand, 
is that you anticipate that he would guarantee in some form the scale of 
salary and the pension? — I suggest that because it struck me that he 
would not either care to recruit people to whom he could give no guarantee, 

and, secondly, he might not be able to recruit them without giving them | 

some form of guarantee. j 

218. But the Secretary of State could not, under the new system, guarantee ■■ 

a salary or a pension, because he would not have the control over the | 

Government of India which would make him the salary-paying and pensioning 

authority? — But he is going to do that for the Indian Civil Service and J 

the Police for five years. ? 

219. He does that because he still retains control over the whole Service? 

—Yes. I 

220. He specially reserves through the Governor-General, under the White ; 

Paper, responsibility for their salaries and pensions? — ^Yes. | 

221. But that would not be the case with the Irrigation Engineers, would 

it? — I see the difficulty. It always has been a difficulty to me. I only ; 

bring in the vSecretary of State, because, to my mind, he is the only person : 

who could get recruits. If I thought the Provincial Government could do 

it, or the Public Services Commission, or the Governor-General, I would be ' 

only too glad to accept that point of view, but I cannot see any of them 

being successful, knowing what I do know about the recruiting for many i 

years past. i 

222. As regards the Indian personnel, you would see no advantage at all, \ 

at any rate from the point of view of the Punjab, in concentrating recruit- ^ 

ment in a Central Public Services Commission acting on behalf of t>he i- 

Province? — I think they are doing that now for their own recruits — Indian | 

recruits, I should say. ' ; 
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223. I -do not know wiiether I migkt ask Mr. Muliings the same question. 
Do you think that Central recruitment of Indian personnel would he better 
than provincial recruitment? — {Mr, Mailings) : I do not think so. 

224. You think it would be worse? — I think so, yes. The Public Services 
Commission in Madras takes exactly the men -we should choose. {Bit 
Baymond Hadow) : The dijficulty with central recruitment is that you may 
get a iMadrasi in a post in the Punjab and vice versa^ which I think Mr* 
Mailings will agree with me would be nothing short of a calamity. 

22d. Mr. Butler : Arising out of Lord Eustace Percy’s questions, you say, 
in your own memorandum, that, if possible, the Secretary of State should 
avoid fixing a scale of pay and pension, because you realise, I think, the 
di^culties under Provincial autonomy, that we are dealing with a trans- 
ferred subject? — Exactly. 

226. -Since you have acknowledged this difficulty, I wonder if yon could help 
us by elaborating any further some method of getting over this difficulty 
that you mentioned. Would you suggest that there should be some method 
of consultation with the Provinces as to the scale of pay and terms and 
conditions of service? — That might easily get over the difficulty. I presume 
the Secretary of State would do that in any case. He would not necessarily 
accept the present All-India standard of pay or pension ; I am not suggesting 
■■■that."' ;■"■' ■■ ■ ■ . • ■ . '■ 

228. Do you suggest that there should he some method of consultation 
with the Province? — Yes. 

229. I understand, and I should like to ask Mr. Muliings this, that you 
would not wish this to apply to every Province? — I certainly v/ould not 
thrust it down the Province’s throat. 

230. iMay I ask, Mr. Muliings, what your view would be upon this 
question? — (Mr. Muliings) : I do not think the Secretary of State is required 
to recruit Europeans for Madras, 

231. Sir Raymond, you mentioned the question of Sind. You are aware, 
I expect, that in the White Paper the Government of Sind is declared to 
have a special responsibility in respect of the administration of the 'Sukkur 
Barrage? — {Sir Baymond BLadow) : Yes. 

232. Do you think that would be a satisfactory safeguard for the 
administration of the Barrage and all it means to the Province? Do you 
think that that would he a distinct help to Sind? — Undoubtedly. Of course, 
I think the Barrage is almost more important to Sind than the canals are 
to the Punjab; it is everything, I think. 

233. Then coming to the difficult question of the Board, I understand that 
you have given this matter some consideration, but that you would hesitate 
to claim that these were your final views upon so difficult a matter? — 
Certainly. As I say, I do not quite know how far my idea that there is a 
gap in the White Paper on this point is well founded to begin with, and ray 
idea of the Board is really my own. I have not polished^'it up talking it 
over with other people, or had the benefit of their criticisms at all. 

234. I agree with you tnat it is necessary to find some provision in the 
case where one unit is using water to the detriment of the interests of 
anouher unit. May I put it to you that it is rather difficult to base this 
purely on proprietary rights of water or to make the question a leo-ai one 
purely.? — Exactly. It is very difficult indeed. 

236. And that would be disregarding the many political, economical and 
social elements which are involved in the use of water in India? Exactly. 

236. Would it not therefore be wiser, since there are so many ohieotions 
raised and since you have acknowledged that it is difficult to base this 
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question merely upon proprietary rights, that such a Board, wliicli you 
have rery kindly suggested to us, should be of an advisory character and 
should advise the Governor-General? — I would quite willingly accept that 
if I knew what the Governor-General would do on the advice. That is to 
say, could he then say to Provincial Governments who had provincial 
autonomy that, for instance, the share of water shall be so and so. 1 
understand that he could not. 

237. I refer to the difficulty there would be w^here one unit was using 
•water to the detriment of another unit, and I suggested to you that a 
Board might he established which should advise the Governor-General? — 
Yes. 

238. In the case of a difficulty betw^eeu twO' units, would you agree that 
in the first place the Governor-General might reject the application if he 
thought it w^as not important and the difficulty w^as not a big one; an 
application from one or other unit, an aggrieved unit? — I find that very 
difficult to answer. 

2B9. I do not want to press you, but in the case of one unit having a 
legitimate grievance, would you agree that this Boaid wdiich should be 
appointed by the Governor-General, as you yourself have suggested, an 
nd hoc Board, chosen perhaps from a panel of experts, should then 
consider this' grievance, and report in an advisory capacity to the Governor- 
General? — Yes. 

240. And you wall then, if you turn to the White Paper, see that under 
70 G, the securing of the execution of orders lawfully issued by the 
Governor-General, he would have power to see that his orders were 
executed in a particular Province? — That comes under his special re- 
sponsibilities ? 

241. Yesl^ — It has got to he the execution of an order lawfully issued 
by the Governor-General. Could he lawfully issue an order in this particular 
case? 

242. If that were made plain in the Constitution Act, that would satisfy 
your difficulties.? — I think so, yes; I think that would be a perfectly good 
solution. 

243. Marquess of Zetland: May I ask one question of a general nature 
which I wmuld like to put to both witnesses? It is admitted, I think, that 
in India there are some of the greatest irrigation .wmrks in the w^orld, and 
in India they are of extraordinary in-terest to the irrigation engineers. 
Some of them w-ere described by Sir Raymond as problems of drainage, 
which I should prefer to describe as the scientific regulation of flood water. 
There are other problems connected with the control of floods, for the 
X>revention of disease, and so on, and I would have thought, therefore, that 
India would have been the irrigation engineer’s paradise; yet I under- 
stand that extraordinary difficulty is experienced in securing competent 
engineers from this country. Now can they tell me wffiat the real reason 
for that is? — It has ahvays been a mystery to me. When one know^s how 
difficult, for instance, it is to get employment in this country for the 
qualified engineers of the present minute, why more do not tr 3 ^ to get out 
to the Irrigation Services in India, has always been a mj’stery to me. 

244. From your knowledge of Members of the Irrigation Service, do you 
think there is anjdhing with regard to the teinns of employment which 
prevents people from applying — rates of pay, and so on? — I do not think so. 
I can only suppose that the University or College A-uthorities do not en- 
courage it. They would probably say it is a lonely life and that everybody 
is fever-ridden. They have got ‘most probably quite disturbed and wrong 
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ideas on the subjeet. I can only suppose that. I read a report of the 
two officers I mentioned just now, -and they did not seem to- me to throw 
much light upon that, either. 

245. Can Mr. Mullings thro-w any light upon that problem? — {Mr. 
Mullings) : Do you not think it is probable that an Englishman does not 
like taking orders from an Indian. 

246. But that has not been the case hitherto, has it. The Englishman 
has generally been in tlie superior posts? — ^Yes, but in the future he will 
not be. 

247. No, and you suggest therefore that one of the reasons w-hich may 
militate against recruitment in this country might be that the Englishman 
would find himself in a position in which he would be obliged to accept 
orders from an Indian? — Yes, especially if he felt confident that it was 
a wrong order. 

248. Major Gadogam But was not recruitment equally as difficult before? 
There was not so good a chance as there is now of a European being 
under an Indian official? — {Bir Bmjmond Iladom): To' my knowledge it has 
been difficult since 1914; that is my own personal knowledge. There have 
been years when it has been easier, such as after the War for instance; 
about two years after the War there were floods of recruits. 

249. Earl Winterton : It would also apply to other services, the Indian 
Civil Service and the Police Service, that a European would be under 
an Indian. Is there any special thing that differentiates the Irrigation 
Service in that respect from other Services? — (Mr. Mullings): I do not 
think so. 

250. Major Cadogan: It was certainly not as lonely as the Forest Service, 
is it ? — {Sir JRaymond ECadow ) : I should say it was quite as lonely as the 
Punjab Forests, and probably not quite so pleasant, because the Punjab 
Forests are very largely in the Himalayas. I confess I do not know the 
reason why, 

251. Marquess of Salishury: Mr. Mullings, you prefer Brahmins for your 
engineering officers? — (Mr, Mullings): Yes. 

252. But the other castes would not be so good.? — They are never as 
high in the examinations, so they do not get the chance of getting selected. 

253. But would you be afraid that under an Indian administration in 
Madras under the new Constitution the other castes would be admitted 
to the engineering? — I do not think they would be. 

254. You think that the Justice Party would always have Brahmins for 
their Irrigation Officers.? — No, I do not think they would, if they could 
help it. 

255. The Justice Party are in a majority, are they not, in Madras? — 
They may be; I have not been out there for four years. 

256. Of course we were informed, I think, that the present administration 
in so far as it is transferred is in the hands of the Justice Party now'? — 
Yes, I suppose so. 

257. If that W'ere to happen it would not be so good if you had other 
castes? — ^The better men are the Brahmins. 

258. So that the others are the worst men, therefore? — Yes. 

259. Lord Eustace Percy: They are ail recruited by examination, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

260. Marquess of Salisbury: You are a little afraid of nepotism, are you 

not.?— Yes. i ^ j 

261. You say that with a wholly Indian administration nepotism may 
increase? — Yes. 
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262. Do you think it will increase?— I should think it probably will. 

263. Then you think that until caste distinction diminishes the kssiiined 
bias of the Indian engineer will always be a source of distrust and 
suspicion to other castes? — Yes. 

264. So that there are several elements in this difference of caste and 
in the possibility of nepotism which would lead you to think that an Indian 
administration would not be quite so good?— It would not be quite so good. 

265. Therefore, when you say at the end of your precis but I anticipate 
no breakdown in administration w’ere the British element to be eliminated 
by its gradual replacement on superannuation” you do not mean quite 
what you said just now in answer to one of my colleagues, that it wmuld be 
quite as good as it was before? — No, not quite as good. 

266. Lord Banheillour : Might I just ask Sir Baymond one other question? 
Sir Raymond, you told me earlier on that you would give the Central Board 
judicial power, and that their findings should have the force of law, but, 
if you adopted Mr. Butler’s suggestion, that would not be possible would it? 
—{Sir Baymond Hadow): No. His was entirely an alternative. 

267. A complete alternative — A complete alternative. 

268. And cases of disputes in law between the Provinces would still have 
to go to the Federal Court?— I would try to have it so that all disputes as 
regards water rights had to go to the Board. The alternative is either to 
make the decision of that Board mandatory or to bring it under the Orders 
issued by the Governor-General under one of his special responsibilities,, 
under the White Paper. 

269. But if ©ome question of law were involved you could hardly prevent 
one of the parties going to the highest Court over it, could you? — Over the 
decision of the Board? 

270. Over the merits of the dispute. Would you not have to draw a 
distinction between policy and law in those cases? — The difficulty is to 
know what the law is. I think it would be very difficult to draw any 
distinction. I have been concerned with some disputes about water rights, 
and so far as I can make out there is no law at all upon the subject. 

271. But if one of the parties thought they had a case in law you could 
not oust the Federal Court by giving a power to the Governor-General to 
decide it— at least it would be a very strong order to do it?— It would be 
very difficult ; I see the difficulty. 

272. Mr, Butler: It would not be inconsistent with the scheme which I 
put tentatively to you, that if any point of law arose the tribunal could 
refer it to the Federal Court for their opinion? — That would be one way 
out of it. 

273. Lord Banheillour : And you said that for instance the tribunal should 
negotiate with one of the States under the Himalayas. That is hardly 
compatible with judicial functions is it? — ^The Board would? 

: : 274. Yes.— Did I. say that? 

275. I thought you did. — No. I quoted a case myself in which I knew 
we had been negotiating. 

276. But I thought you said that kind of negotiation you would transfer 
to this Board? — No. I think what I meant was that naturallj^ the Provinces 
or the Province and the State would carry their negotiations through to 
a point where they reached a dispute; then it would be referred to the 
Board. 

Lord Banheillour : I beg your pardon; I misunderstood you. 

277. Lord Eustace Percy: I wonder if I might ask one quite different 
question about Sind. How is the Irrigation Service to be recruited for 
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Sind as the barrage work expands? I mean if the administration had 
remained as at present, would a staff have been draAvn from the 
Punjab or other Provinces? — No; they have drawn all their staff from 
Bombay. 

278. They have uji to now.^^ — And I preeume they have got very nearly 
their full staff at work. 

270. They have already, have they? — I should think so; I do not know. 
I am judging from my own experience in other projects in the Punjab 
where within say three or four years of the completion of the work you 
have got your full staff on it. 

280. But if you have under the new Oonstitntion a separate Province 
of Sind with a separate Provincial Irrigation Service, is that Irrigation 
Service likely to be large enough to provide prospective promotion for 
Englishmen? — would be very small; the whole project is only as big as some 
of our single projects, 

281. Is it conceivable, or are the language difficulties too great, that you 
could have a joint Irrigation Service for the Punjab and Sind? — There is the 
language difficulty, hut also I think the Provincial jealousies would prevent 
it from being a workable proposition. (Mr. Mullings) : And the Irrigation 
systems are so different are they not? (Sir Baymond Hadow): No, not the 
Sukkur Barrage. I do not say the actual assessment of revenue is the 
same. That I am afraid I do not know enough about, but they very largely 
follow the Punjab practices in Sind. 

282. Earl Winterton,: I wonder if you would permit me to ask a question, 
my Lord Chairman? It is perhaps rather outside the terms of the witnesses’ 
evidence, but as we have two very distinguished Irrigation Experts here, 
I would like to ask a question, because it is of great practical importance. 
The question is: Do ffiffber of the witnesses think that there is a danger of 
a large quantity of the irrigated land in India in the next ten years becoming 
useless or partly useless owing to alkaline deposits? Perhaps I may say 
in asking the question that I myself have seen in India and in the near 
East, cases of land which ten years ago was hearing excellent crops. For 
instance, I was the guest of a very distinguished military officer at Dera 
Ismail Khan in 1927, and he showed me land that had been bearing excellent 
crops and was now full of alkaline deposits ; and I have been told, through 
official channels, that there is danger in some parts of India that the 
irrigated land might be of very much less value in a few years time unless 
very great care is taken over this question. Could you give us any informa- 
tion upon that^ point ? — ^My personal opinion is that practically none of the 
damage which is done by the canals is incurable; it is a matter of money. 

283. And I suppose it is also a matter of research and of interchange 
of expert opinion between districts and the Provinces .P— Very greatly. We 
have proved that you can reclaim it. 

Lo7’d Hutchison of Montrose : You have got the same thing in Egypt 
which has been counteracted by very vigorous drainage off of land once 
it is flooded. 

284. Chairman: Do either of you gentlemen desire to say anythin<y in 

conclusion? — ^No. ^ 

Chairman: Thank you very much. Then I should propose to the Com- 
mittee that we ask these gentlemen to withdraw. 


RECORD C3 (continued) 

II 

FORESTRY 

[27th April, 1934.] 


I. —Memorandum by Sir Alexander Rodger, O.B.E. 

Forest Policy . — Looking at this from an Imperial point of view, it has 
been very well laid down in G-overnment of India Circular No. 22F. dated 
19th October, 1894. “ The sole object with which state forests are adminis- 

tered is the public benefit” (para. 2). 

Becruitment . — Please refer to the Report of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, Vol. II, page 288', paragraph 330. ‘‘ It is a matter of great 

moment both for the Revenues and for the contentment of India that this 
asset should be prudently developed and skilfully exploited.” “ We very 
much doubt whether India is yet in a position to find all the personnel 
which it requires to maintain the administration of these tvro departments, 
both of which demand not only the highest technical knowledge but the 
most resolute administrative zeal.” See also quotation from the Linlithgow 
Commission in the same paragraph. 

I am in favour of recruitment being carried out by the Government 
of India, on behalf of the provinces, because: — 

(1) Provinces, with the small numbers which they will require, cannot 
hope to have as wide a field of selection as the Government of India 
recruiting for the whole of India. 

(2) If higher training, which has begun at Behra Bun, is to go 
on in India, it must all be carried out in one place. Provinces cannot 
possibly have their own training centres. 

(3) If provinces fix their own rules for recruitment and their own 
scales of payment without regard to other provinces interests will be 
conflicting and the best men will pick and choose. See what has 
happened in Burma where a high scale of pay has been fixed which 
it is unlikely the other provinces will ever he able to pay. The method 
of recruitment for Burma has I believe been satisfactory, but the case 
with the smaller forest provinces may be very different. 

(4) The Government of India obtains its men for the Central Research 
Institute at Behra Bun and for the Andamans forest department from 
the provinces, on deputation. This is the best method because 

(а) It gives a wide field of selection. 

(б) Experienced suitable officers can be chosen. 

(c) Men who prove unsuitable can be sent back to their provinces. 
It, is therefore desirable that the Government of India should have some 
say in the selection of officers for the provinces. 

Centralisation, — I advocate a certain amount of control from the centre 
on the following grounds: — 

(1) The welfare of the peopZe.— See para, 129, Vol, II, of the Indian 
Statutory Commission’s Report, page 109. And, apart from the back- 
ward tracts, there are thousands of small remote villages whose welfare 
depends on good administration of the forests. 

(2) The development of seienfifiG administration^ and marketing, re- 
search, and education, can never be carried out properly by provincial 
Governments acting alone. 

(3) The Service.— The w^eakening of the controlling staff cannot fail 
to react unfavourably on the welfare of the forests. The great tradi- 
tions of a very successful All-India service will disappear and the 
outlook will became narrowed. Transfers of higher officers between 
provinces, and consequent co-operation will become difficult or impossible. 
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II. — Consultation between the Committee and 
Sir Alexander Rodger, O.B.E. 

[27th April, 1934.] 

285. Chawnian : Sir Alexander Kodger, you are good eiioiigli to come 
here to-day in order to give this Committee the benefit of your views and 
advice in the matter of Forests in India. I think you understand the 
arrangements for the consultation to-day. They are that the Committee 
reserves its discretion as to whether your Memorandum and whatever may 
be said to-day in committee by Members of the Committee, or by yourself, 
shall or shall not be laid before Parliament in due course. I think some 
of my colleagues — unless you desire to make a statement or to amplify this 
Memorandum at this stage — ^might wish to ask you one or two questions ? 
— No, I do not wmnt to say any more at present. 

286. Archbishop of Ganterhur'i;: I am very ignorant, of course, of the 
actual procedure. Perhaps Sir Alexander could inform some of those like 
myself, who are not familiar with Indian Administration, first in the existing 
practice, in the Forestry Service, at what stage is the appointment in the 
hands of the Government of India now directly. At what stage are appoint- 
ments made by other authorities lower down? — ^There are two Provinces, 
Burma and Bombay, in which, since about 1923, they have appointed their 
own Forestry Officers, because what at that time was called the Indian 
Forest Service was placed under the charge of an Indian Minister, from 
about 1923, so that those Provinces have had their Departments in their 
own Provinces under their own control. 

287. Marquess of Beading: Are not those the only two Provinces in 
which the transfer was made at that time? — ^Yes, but the Government of 
India (I may mention that I was in charge of the first recruiting examina- 
tion which we had in India for the Indian Forest Service for the remaining 
Provinces) up to this date keeps control especially of the higher administra- 
tion of most of the other Provinces, of which there are six or seven. 

288. Archbishop of Canterbury : What do you call exactly the higher 
administration? What are the Officers? — It is in this way: In a large 
Province, like the United Provinces, there are four who are called Con- 
servators, whoi are the higher Administrative Officers, and in a small 
Province, like Bihar and Orissa, there is one Conservator. Those are what 
we call Administrative Officers, and it is the business of the Government 
of India to decide which Officer shall be moved from one Province to 
another in the interests of the Service. 

289. Does that apply to the Provinces which are already controlling the 
Forestry Service? — No. Bombay and Madras, being separate Presidencies, 
for a very long time past, have had their own lists. There are nO' transfers 
now between Burma and the rest of India. 

290. What you would wish would be to secure that in every Province, 
at any rate, all higher Officers of the Forestry Service should be recruited 
and appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Government of India, 
as the case may be?— I should like to see that. For the reasons stated in 
my Memorandum, I should like to see that the Government of India 
retained a certain amount of control of the recruitment of Officers to the 
Indian Forest Service. 

Marquess of Salisbury: Do you mean the Government of India or the 
Secretary of State? 

Arclihishpp of Canterbury : It is the Secretary of State in the White 
Paper. ■ . ' 
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291. Marquess of Salisbury : I wisli to know wliicli Sir Alexander meant. 
{To the Witness) : WMch is itP—Tke Secretary of State has been accustomed 
to recruit the Officers for the higher ranks of the Indian Forest Seryiee 
for tnany years past, and it has been a satisfactory arrangement. I think 
it would be perfectly sound if it were continued; but, on the other hand, 
the Government of India have, since about 1928, I think it was, recruited 
their own Indians in the country itself, and it would probably be inadvis- 
able now to do away with that arrangement. That is three Indians out 
of four recruits. 

292. Sir Austen Chamherlain : Out of four officials? — Out of four recruits, 
three have to be Indians and one has to be a European. 

293. But a little time ago, when you were asked what you meant by the 
higher ranks, you referred to Conservators ? — That is what we call the 
administrative ranks after they have had a numher of years’ service ; 
gazetted ranks I should have said. 

294. Archbishop of Canterbury: Then would you alter the arrangements 
now existing in Bomhay and Burma and bring these into line with the other 
Provinces? — I am doubtful if you can do it now. 

295. Have you any view as to the effect upon these Provinces, Bombay 
and Burma, of the existing arrangement as contrasted with that which 
obtains in the other Provinces?— -We must look at that from t^m entirely 
different points of view. Burma, as a Forest Province, is in a class by 
itself. It has got 150,000 square miles of forest out of a total for India of a 
quarter of a million, roughly, so that one cannot consider it in the same way 
as any other Province, and, therefore, having had until recent years a very 
large revenue and a very large surplus, it has employed a large and 
important Forest Service of its own, so that it has been able to recruit on 
an adequate scale for itsdf. But Bombay, I think, is in a different category. 
I should say that Bombay has made a mistake in not recruiting sufficient 
gazetted officers since the transfer in 1923. 

296. I wonder if you can tell us rather more precisely (of course, it is all 
so familiar to you) what officers are included in the phrase ‘^gazetted 
officers,” roughly speaking? — There are two classes of Officers; the Indian 
Forest Service and the Provincial Forest Services. The Provincial Forest 
Services are men recruited in the country, sometimes promoted from the 
lower subordinate grades, and sometimes directly recruited and trained in 
India. The Indian Forest Service was formerly entirely trained at Cooper’s 
Hill, and has been of recent years partially trained in India at the Indian 
Forest Service College at Debra Dun. Those tivo services we understand by 
gazetted forest officers. 

297. Both services!^ — Yes. 

298. But at present, except in the Provinces of Burma and Bomhay, the 
whole of the Indian Forest Service is recruited by the Government of 
Indi«a and appointed .P — The Secretary of State, I understand, when asked 
to do so — it has not been done so recently, but for a while one in four was 
recruited in this country. 

299. Marquess of Salisbury: And even the ones that were recruited in 
this country were recruited on the authority of the Secretary of State ? — I 
think so, yes. 

Mr, Butler: That is so, yes. 

300. Archbishop of Canterbury : Then, when you say that in Bombay you 
think that they do not Tecruit enough gazetted officers, what exactly does 
that mean?— Bombay has an area of about 15,000 square miles of ' forest 
under the Forest Department, and a total staff of 3,600 forest officers 
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including gazetted officers and subordinates; and as far as I am aware 
Bombay have since 1923 recruited very few officers indeed, so that I should 
think in that long period of 11 years it is probable that they have not now 
sufficient supervising staff, with the consequent absolutely certain deteriora- 
tion of the forests. 

301. Is that for reasons of economy? — It is for reasons of economy largely, 

yes. ■ ^ ■ 

302. Is the proportion very much larger in the Provinces where the 
Forest Service -has not been transferred? — The proportion of gazetted 
officers is higher I think, and Bombay has one of the largest total 
staffs. They only have I think about 50 — I am subject to correction in 
this figure—but I think at present they only have about 50 gazetted staff, 
whereas Madras have about 90 and Burma about 190 and even a smaller 
province like Bengal has 35. 

303. Sir AiLsien Cham’bpMain: The lack of recruitment in these ten years 
has been out of all proportion in the gazetted staff? — I should say so, yes. 

304. Lord Eustace Percy : The Bombay Forests have always been very 
much less remunerative than the Madras ones, have they not?— They made 
a profit in 1932 of 16 lakhs, which is not had for these modern days, and 
in 1926 they made a profit of 33 lakhs. 

305. Archbishop of Canterbw^y : Your view would be that what you say 
about Bombay indicates that there might be a disposition, in the Pro^ 
vinces, if the apipointmeiit and recruitment was not kept largely in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, to understaff the service? — Yes, or to 
promote from the subordinate ranks peoii-le who were not sufficient expert. 

306. Sir Beginald Craddock : Might I intervene with a question that 
might make it a little clearer. Yonr gazetted officers, really, are those 
who are selected either by original appointment or by promotion, to fulfil 
certain duties? — -Yes. 

307. And those men know there is a system of conservators or deputy 
conservators? — ^Yes. 

308. Or otherwise more commonly called forest divisional officers, are 
they not? — A divisional officer is a territorial designation. 

309. But that is the charge they hold, they hold charge of the Forest 
Division ? — Yes. 

310. And for that hitherto the Indian Forest Service, which was an 
All-India Service throughout, was recruited from England, and then there 
were the promoted men who were known as extra Assistant Conservators 
or extra Deputy Conservators, who were promoted from what you call 
the Provincial Service?- — ^That was a fairly recent development, Sir Beginald, 
if you remember. That is being done now, yes. 

311. it is the case, I think, that latterly most of the recruitment has 
been done in India? — Yes. 

312. And there have not been so many sent from England as formerly 
— ^^Yery few. 

313. I just wanted to bring out that fact, that the higher Indian Forest 
Service filled all those appointments which are known as Forest Divisional 
Officers, that is to say an officer who is in charge of a Forest Division? — 
I may remind you perhaps that Provincial Forest Officers were frequently 
in charge of the smaller forest divisions. 

314. Yes, but those wer^e known originally as extra Deputy Conservators 
or Extra Assistant Conservators — Yes. 

315. Sir Austen Chamberlain : May I ask would they have been trained 
at the Debra Dun College? — Yes, they were. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain: Wiiat becomes of the Deiira Bun College under 
the White Paper ? I do not know whether I ought to .put that question. 
Perhaps the Under-Secretary could say. 

Mr. Butler: The Behra Bun College will continue in the future to 
do useful service as it has done in the past. I do not see myself that the 
terms of the White Paper will alter the future usefulness of the Behra 
B'un College. 

316. Viscount Halifax: I suppose the main function of the Behra Bun 
College will be to continue central research, the results of which will be 
available to -all the Provinces ?— That is the Institute. We have three 
quite separate subdivisions. I had two colleges and one Institute there, 
but the college is not the same as the institute. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: May we get clear exactily what will be the 
function of the College? 

317. Marqriess of Beading : I really only wanted to get from Sir Alexander 
a little explanation with regard to Behra Bun which may be useful to 
other members and will certainly be useful to me. You have there a college 
and you also have a central research Institute, have you not? — Yes. 

318. They are separate Institutions? — They are under the same officer, 
and some of the staff do work for both. 

310. Then in the College, is the College for the purpose of training 
persons who will become officers ? — -There are two colleges. May I explain 
that? There is a College for the subordinates, which has been going for a 
long time in Behra Bun and we have been accustomed to train the 
rangers, that is the higher subordinate branch at Behra Bun, since about 
1870, not only for many of the Provinces of India, but also for places like 
Kashmir. In fact of recent years Kashmir and one or two other States have 
been the mainstay of this subordinate college. Then a few years ago 
we started a separate college for the training of the gazetted officers or the 
reci’uits for the Indian Forest Service. At that tiine recruitment in India 
was done by the Government of India and the men were all sent to Behra 
Bun. I think if I may say so one cannot see a future for this College 
established for the training of the gazetted oificers if the Provinces can 
do wdiat they like in the matter of recruitment. 

320. And obviously it would be impossible for the Provinces to run tlieir 
own individual colleges? — -Absolutely impossible. There is one in Madras 
now, for subordinates, but I am not sure that they are very pleased with it. 

321. Then would you tell us about the Central Research Institute, just 

to give us a little idea of what functions that performs. Is it for All-India 
research? — The Central Research Institute is entirely financed by, and is the 
property of, the Government of India. The staff is recruited, as I have noted 
in my Memorandum, by getting the most suitable officers from every 
Province in India as may be most convenient for the Provinces and for the 
Government of India. A few years ago the Government of India built and 
established a very large Research Institute which is now in being, and thej^' 
undertake forest research, which is by far the greater part done on behalf 
of the Provinces, because the Government of India, as a forest owner itself, 
is really not very important because the only forest of any importance 
that it runs directly is in the Andaman Islands; hut the Provinces have no 
say in the management of the Research Institute because they do not sub- 
scribe to it; the money provided for the Institute is entirely Imperial, I 
'believe.'' . ■ ■ 

322. Marquess of Salisbury : "When you say Imperial do you mean 
British? — The Government of India. 
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323. Blarquess of Beading: As I understand, it is largely because of your 
views as to the importance of having one training centre for the benefit 
of the whole of India that you make your observations with regard to the 
desirability of the Government of India having some control over the 
officers ?“~That is my view. 

324. Mr. Davidson: May I interpose a question: Does the Dehra Dun 
Training Establishment cater at all for the Indian States? — Yes. 

325. Marquess of B-eading : Requests are made to the Government of 
India to allow" an officer to go? — ^We used to be delighted to take anybody 
who would come wffio was qualified. 

^26. Archbishop of Canterbury: You say for these reasons which you put 
before us you want still to retain some measure of control by what we may 
call the Centre over Provincial administration of the Forests. Gould you 
indicate a little more clearly what you mean by '‘some control”? It 
is a very w"ide phrase? — The Government of India has always, up to date, 
had an Inspector-General of Forests, and it has been from time to time, 
I believe, projiDsed that this officer should be abolished. I had the honour 
of occupying that position for about five years, and I am convinced that it is 
an essential post which should be retained if the Forests of India, which are 
a very important State property, are to remain in good order. I may give 
you one or two examples perhaps, wdth your permission. One of the most 
technical and important things in working the forests is the preparation of 
working plans, and in the course of my duties I was toiiring in several 
Provinces and had an opportunity of seeing the new working plans which 
have been made in these Provinces. It was perfectly obvious in, at any 
rate, two Provinces which I can call to mind that the local officers would 
find outside help and guidance of the greatest value. 

327. Marquess of Beading: ^¥hen you speak of the Government of India 
having some say in the selection of officers, I am not quite sure whether 
I am quite right in understanding what you mean. It is not merely the 
right of advice that you want there. When you say that they should have 
some say you want more that a right of advice. Is not that what j’^'OU are 
suggesting?- — ^Do you mean in recruitment? 

328. Yes?-— I think the only sensible way would be for them to recruit 
for the Provinces with perhaps some advice from, and co-operation wuth the 
Provinces.' 

329. To a certain extent it must be so, must it not? — ^I think so. 

330. Because where the Provinces have not had control before of the 
Forests it has all been in the hands of the Government of India?— Y"es; the 
revenue has been Provincial and the administration of recent year= has 
been to a considerable extent Provincial, but the Government of India 
have had a certain amount of technical control. 

Marquess of Salisbury: Will you go a little further, Lord Reading, and 
see what that control means? 

Marquess of Beading : Yes, it is just that which I do not quite understand. 

Marquess of Salisbury: Nor do I. 

331. Marquess of Beading: You will understand the only reason I am 
putting this to you is because we all want as far as possible to follow" what 
you are saying. You have had this very great experience, and we want 
to get the benefit of it. Wlien you say " control ”, it is one thing to 
advocate that they should have a voice, and I wdll assume from wdiat you 
have said, the voice in the'selection of certain officers? — In the recruitment? 

332. Yes? — Yes. 

333. That is one thing that I gather you would advise — ^Yes. 
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334. Blit wlieii that has been done do you recommend that there should 
be further powers of control in the GoTermneiit of India? The recruitment 
is one thing, but the administration is another ? — May I give you a case ? 

335. Yes? — Bihar and Orissa is a small Province, and it has a limited 
number of Forest Officers, only about 25 gazetted officers, and it has one 
Conservator. If a man becomes senior enough, he may become the Con- 
servator of Bihar and Orissa and stay there for 20 years with, I think one 
must recognise, no great amount of experience except in his own small 
Province, and he would not improve as an administrative officer ought to. 
Under the present system the Conservator of Bihar and Orissa might be 
transferred to the United Provinces, or the Punjab, or Assam, or Bengal 
and would there very greatly enlarge his experience and become a much 
more valuable officer. That is one point of control. Then the point about 
working plans I have already mentioned to you. I think that th^'s very 
technical subject should, as far as can be arranged, be under a certain 
amount of control by the Government of India. 

336. It still leaves me in a certain amount of doubt, but I will not press 
it further. ‘When you say, as you did in your last words, that there should 
be a certain amount of control that is still not quite clear. Do you mean 
by that that they should have supervision, or that they should have the 
control in the administration ?— You cannot have a great deal of control of 
administration. 

337. That is what I thought? — But in purely technical matters like research, 
marketing, education and working plans, I think it would be of great benefit 
for the Provinces to have this control, or guidance at any rate. 

BBS, Maj-qiiess of SMshury : B-y coritvol you means an overriding 
power of the Government of India?— They have a certain amount of over- 
riding control. As regards research, they have the entire direction. At 
the request of the Provinces, they take up any research and see how it 
should be arranged, and they also arrange for the Provinces to a consider- 
able extent the way in which they can market their products, which can 
be done much better by the Government of India than by any Province. 
Those are two dii’ections in which they can help the Provinces very greatly 
without actually giving them orders. 

339. Marquess of Beading : Of course, you changed the expression (I 
am not saying it in criticism, but really so as to understand) just this 
moment; when you said control you then said or guidance”?— 
That is a better expression, I think. 

34D. That is what I was going to suggest? — It is more modern, is it not? 

341. What I gather from the last observations you made is that you 
meant that there is in the Central Authority greater power of concentrating 
knowledge as to the effect of research, and consequently you want the 
Central Government tO' have the advantage of giving that to the Provinces 
which the Provinces are not in the same position to acquire for themselves? 
— That is what I mean. 

342. Exactly how it is to he done, of course, you do not say, but you do 
want the Provinces not te be shut off from the Government of India ?— 

".'Exactly. ... . . ' ' 

343. WTiich has this advantage of the general knowledge which has 
been acquired.^ — Yes. 

344. Sir Austen Chamberlain : I do not know whether you would think 
it proper for me to put this question, my Lord Chairman, but Sir Alexander 
spoke of the kind of valuable assistance which came from the present 
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control or guidance. He illustrated that by ‘‘marketing”. What does 
the Government of India do for marketing? — At present? 

345. Yes ?— The Government of India have a Timber Advisory Officer in 
the office of the High Goinmissioner for India, and this officer will take 
up any point for any of the Provinces that he is asked to do. 

346. It is not what in terms of modern English politics we call a market- 
ing scheme — a general control of mai'keting? — Noj it is not a marketing 
scheme. 

247. Marquess of Lothian: Sir Alexander, I am still not quite clear about 
the first stage of this, the recruiting. Is it your suggestion that all officers 
who will go to the senior positions should be recruited and trained by the 
Government of India, that the Provinces should have to select their officers 
alone from that pool, and should have no power of selecting officers except 
from people who are certified as having passed the necessary examinations, 
and having the necessary qualifications? — I think that is desirable. 

348. In other words, the Government of India would be the training 
organisation, but the Provinces would select from that pool such afficers as 
they thought fit ? — 'As had been done until the Indian Forest Service College 
ivas closed down quite recently. 

349. And I understand while the admistration of the Provinces through 
such officers would be Provincial, some organisation whereby on technical 
matters the Provinces should he kept in touch with Delira Dun should 
be established? — Perhaps with the Government of India; I will not say 
with Dehra Dun. 

350. That would almost invariably he voluntary rather than control? — 
Y%s, but it might he under the control of some sort of Board. AVe had 
until recently a body iwhich was called the Board of Forestry, which con- 
sisted of a Forest Eepresentative from every Province, and was summoned 
from time to time as necessary, and their discussions were almost entirely 
technical. 

351. That body should have put in front of it (I do not know how you 
could make it compulsory) the plans for forest development throughout the 

whole of India, to comment upon them?^ — That might be done as far as 
the Provinces would agree. That was done to a certain extent before recent 
developments. 

352. That is just the point, can you do that? — Yes. 

252. Marquess of Zetland: Sir Alexander, with regax'd to the College at 
Dehra Dun which trains the gazetted officers? — May I say I am afraid 
it is closed no*w. It was open until a year or two ago, hut, owing to the 
liresent position in which the Provinces are, awaiting instructions or know- 
ledge of their position, there have been no candidates, so the Indian Forest 
Service College has had to be closed, I believe. I know that in the last 
year of its existence there were only two students. 

■ Mr. Butler: Alay I just say that the reason for the temporary doffing 
or the College is retrenchment and the slump in timber prices which has 
naturally a&cted the whole of the Forestry of India. Kecruitment for 
the Indian Forest Service has been temporarily suspended since 1931, owing 
to the slump in prices and the depression, which has naturally affected 
the position of the Dehra Dun College. 

354. Marquess of Zetland : There is only one other question I would like 
to ask Sir Alexander, and that is with regard to the cadre of Forest Officers 
in Bombay, which is a Province in which Forestry has been transferred. 
Have they a regular self-contained cadre of Forest Officers in Bombay? — 
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355. They do not recruit by contract for particular posts?— The only post 
which I can think of at The moment which was recruited in that way was 
a forestry engineering post, but that is not done now for anything so 
far as I am aware. There were one or two posts of Forestry Engineers. 

356. That being so and there being a self-contained cadre in Bombay, does 
that mean that the Conservator in Bombay must be appointed from the 
Bombay cadre? — Yes, 

357. It does?— Yes. 

358. Even though there may not be a man who is really fit to fill the 
post.P — ^^They have had men so far. There is a Chief Conservator and three 
or four Territorial Conservators in Bombay, so there is a large administrative 
stafic there. They have a Chief Conservator, and under him he has either 
thiee or four Conservators. 

359. Do you happen to know whether those posts are filled by Indians or 
by Europeans ?— At present, I think they are filled by Europeans. I do 
not think there are any Indians senior enough. I have not seen the Civil 
List for some time, but I do not think there are any Indian Conservators 
in Bombay at present. There are in Madras. 

360. Can you tell us whether, since Bombay started on its own, they have 
been recruiting Europeans, or whether they have been recruiting Indians? 
— I think there has been hardly any recruitment at ail, and, to the best 
of my knowledge, I think about two Indians have been recruited and no 
Europeans; but I will not be perfectly certain about that. 

361. That is since 1923?— Yes. 

362. Will not the cadre become very much depleted if they never recruit? 
— That is what I believe. 

Marquess of Zetland: What is to be the remedy? 

363. Chairman : Do you feel able to speak with confidence about these 
matters of detail which have taken place since you left? — No; I left nearly 
four years ago. 

Marquess of Zetland: I will not press it, but I think it is not a matter 
of detail. If every Province is to have a self-contained cadre and they 
cease to recruit, I do not see what is going to happen to the Forestry 
Service of India; hut I will not press that. 

364. Blarquess of Salisbury: When did you leave India, Sir Alexander? — 
Three-and-a-half years ago. 

365. Up to that time, within your knowledge (I am not speaking of 

anvthing which you do not know) was the recruiting going fairly well? 
—Yes. ' ' ' 

366. Was recruiting to the Forest Service popular in India? — -Yes. 

367. Among both Europeans and Indians? — There were no Europeans 
recruited in India. The Europeans were recruited at home. 

36S, Of course they would be, hut you would know that, of course, being 
a very important person, if I may say so, in the Forestry Department : Was 
the Forestry recruiting in England popular ?— Yes. 

369. And it all worked quite well? — Yes. 

370. And this arrest of all recruiting has taken place since you left India? 

—Yes. '■ i 

371. You were surprised when the Under-Secretary of State said that it 

was merely due to economic reasons?— I recognised that that was part of 
the reason. . 

372. You thought it was part of the reason?— That is what I thought. 
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373. Was there any other reason besides that? — I had an idea that the 
Provinces were waiting to see what would be the outcome of the present 
deliberations, but I may be wrong about that. 

374. At any rate, that was a view which many gentlemen who have great 
experience of India would have held at that time?— I think so. 

375. Marquess of Salisbury: I suppose the administration of the Forest 
Department presents a certain amount of difficulty on the side of public 
feeling. Are not there difficulties of people who complain that the grazing 
facilities in India are limited by the Forestry Department? — Yes. 

376. And does that occasionally create a certain amount of friction in 
the administration of the Forestry Department? — It depends a good deal 
upon the political feeling in the Provinces. For instance, a few years ago, 
in the Central Provinces, there was a good deal of trouble in that way, and 
at the time of the trouble in India, I think it wms in 1920, there were a 
great many incendiary fires in certain of the forests in India. 

377. To what did you attribute those fires? — Political unrest, I think. 

378. And connected with the grazing, was it? — Partly. 

379. The grazing being, of course, part of the difficulty in India and the 
cattle ?— Yes. 

380. The religious element comes into it? — I dO' not know that the 
religious element comes into it. The Indian villager keeps a large number 
of cattle and he wants enough grazing for liis animals. 

381. At any rate his feeling is sometimes in conflict with the wishes of 
the proper administration of the Province? — Yes. On the whole, of recent 
years, there has been very little trouble. 

382. But at the same time he would have a certain temptation in that 
direction, would he not? — Do you mean to graze where he is not allowed 
to, and so on? 

383. Yes? — ^Yes, there is a certain amount of temptation. 

384. What would be of importance to know would be whether these 
elements of friction, to which we have called attention, exist more or less 
in Bombay, where the forests have been transferred, than they do in the rest 
of India?— Are they more operative in Bombay, or less operative? — I do 
not think so, not to my knowledge, 

385. 'Of course, you have naturally and very properly a very high 
opinion of the enormous importance of the value of forests in India? — Yes. 

386. Do you think that there is any risk, by slack administration, of 
their deterioration? — I do. 

387. And do you anticipate that there may be slack administration in 
the future? — I think in certain provinces it is quite a possibility. 

388. You have not foriiied any definite opinion upon it? Do not answer 
if you do not wish to; I do not want to press you, of course? — I think 
there wdll be a danger in the smaller Provinces of the Forestry administra- 
tion becoming less efficient than it is at present. 

389. Sir Austen Chamberlain : A small Province cannot in the nature of 
things be efficient, it could not have a large enough staff? — If the recruit- 
ing is entirely on their own, they cannot hope to recruit as efficiently as if 
they were combined with some others. 

Sir Austen Chambe^'Iam : That is what I understood. 

390. Marquess of Salisbury: You have answered to some extent this 
question, I think, but what power in the future should actually be retained 
by the Central Government? First of all there is v-ffiat you have told us, 
recruiting, that is to say, all senior officers should be recruited centrally? — 
Yes, 
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391. Wlien you say “centrally’* do you mean under tlie control of the 
Government of India, as it will he then, or under the control of the 
Governor-General, or of the Secretary of State? Which of the three? 
There ai’e the three things we always have to have before us in this 
Inquiiy. There is the Central Government as represented by the new 
Constitution, the Ministers, then there is the authority of the Governor- 
General himself and then there is the authority of the Secretary of State, 
the tw^o last being very nearly allied. When yon say you want the recruit- 
ing in the hands of the Central Government, which of those three do you 
mean? — The Governor-General in his discretion. 

392. Then the same anthoi’ity would control, would he? From time to 
time there are questions of deforestation in India? — Yes. 

393. As to whether that should take place or not would be a . matter for 
the Governor-General? — I should like to see that power retained. 

394. And I think you have already said that ymu think the central 
inspection ought to be retained?— Yes. 

395. All these things should be matters for the Governor-GeneraL?—Yes, 

396. Lord lianheillour: Sir Alexander, how many of the Provinces, or 
perhaps all, show a surplus on their working of the forests?— You are 
aware of course that we have had a slump in the Forest Department in 
India recently, just as in every other trade, but in 1932 there was only 
one which showed a deficit out of my list of about ten or eleven. 

397. Lord Eustace Farcy: Is that 1931 to 1932?— 1931 to 1932, I think. 
They all showed a small profit. 

398. Lord Fankeillour : Then the revenue from forests is a very important 
part of the revenue of those Provinces?— Very, yes. There was in 1926-27 
or 1925-26, a surplus of 263 lakhs. 

399. And yon are afraid that under bad administration that revenue 
might fall ofi.P — ^Yes. 

400. Do the Forestry Department do all the operations themselves or 
are there any cases of concessions or leases to individuals ?--There are 
many leases. 

401. Does that work as well as direct operation? — Yes. Besides, we have 
not the staff to work it all ourselves. 


40^w, If tlieie Tieie deterioration of the staff, these leases and concessions 
to private individuals would very likely increase. It is the easiest way of 
doing it, I suppose? — There is no abjection to leases increasing if they 
are properly supervised; none whatever I should say. 

403. Do you think that there is any danger of those leases in the future 
being rather casually granted on private solicitation ?— Yes. 

404. Now when yon were Inspector-General and you found anything wrong 

or slack, what measures did you take to put it right It was laro-ely a 
personal matter. ® 


405. You had to make private representations.?’—! used to <^o round on 
tour, see the forests with the men and write a note for the ^Government 
ot India which they sent on with their remarks to the Province concerned 

406. But if the Province did not take notice of it, had the Government 

of India any means of compelling them to?— No. ‘ ^ 

say°that“'‘^ not have in the future ?-l‘de not know/ that we can 

• less How do you think the Central Control can be exercised 

m the future? Even as things were in your time it could only be bv 
remonstrance ?-There is more than that. For instance, the GoyernLS 
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of India can exercise a very important measure of control in researcli, '^j, 

marketing and education. That is very important indeed. 

409. But, if a Province in the future showed great slackness in its 

adniinistration, the Central Government would have no power, except by 
remonstrance, of pulling them up, would they? — I think that could be , 

managed hy the personal touch between the . Inspector of Forests, if retained 

the Government of India, and the local Forest Officers. It always lias 
been m to a great extent in the past and I think it is most desirable it 
should be in the future. j 

410. But do local forest officers have to report to their Provincial Depart- 
ment at present? — Certainly they have, but the technical efficiency and the 
technical management could he modified and improved to a great extent 
perfectly well under the auspices of the local government on the advice of 
the Inspector-General. 

411. But if the local government itself got slack or wished to economise 
on forests, no amount of advice from the Inspector-General or the Central 
Government ivould help? — It always has helped a great deal in the past. 

412. Have they economised lately? — Every Province has had to economise. 

413. On forests? — I am afraid so, yes, on the expenditure side. 

414. Do you know of any difficulty with what is so acute a question in 
Cyprus, the browsing of goats? — The browsing of goats and an excessive 
number of cattle in certain parts are a great trial in Upper India. 

415. And that resolves itself into a political question, I think you said, 

sometimes? — Yes. i 

416. Sir Reginald Cniddoch: Sir Alexander, before you were Inspector- 

General of Forests, you were Chief Conservator, were you?— No. j 

417. You were never Chief Conservator? — No. 

418. But you had special work in Burma.?— I was Research Officer in i 

Burma, and then a Conservator in Burma. * 

419. But you had special work with reference to the commercial aspect? 

—Yes’ 

420. During the war?— Yes. 

421. And you were in charge of all the timber required?—! was under 

the Indian Munitions Board for three or four years. . 

422. Therefore you have had considerable experience on the commercial 
side of the working of forests?— Yes, I have. 

423. Do you think that it would be correct to say that the various 
Provinces differ with reference to the relative commercial importance, that 
is commercial forestry, and with reference to the agricultural demand for 
forest products, that is to say, for example, in the Central Provinces the 
supply to the whole of the agricultural population is one of the chief aspects. 

The commercial forests are comparatively limited. While in Burma there is 
so much forest and wmste available for the people, that the commercial side 
of the forests is by far the most important.? — That is right. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : W'ould Sir Reginald make clear what exactly is ; 

the distinction he is drawing between commercial forestry and the supply : 

of the needs of a Province? 

424. Sir Reginald Craddock : There is sometimes a conflict between the 
commercial and scientific aspects, and the need for providing local people 
with sufficient graving, fuel and small timber, A very keen forest officer 
might not want to sacrifice some of his scientific aims to mere concessions to 
the people. For example, in the Central Provinces the revenue officer wms 
very closely connected with working plans; all working plans went through 
district officers and commissioners in order that they might comment upon 
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tliGiii and soe how far they fulfilled the needs of the agricultural people, to 
see that the forest officer had not, in his enthusiasm for the most scientific 
forestry, orerlooked or not paid sufficient regard to the interests of the 
people. In Burma, however, the working plans were strictly commercial 
and technical and there was so much waste available for the people that 
there was no such necessity?— Not everywhere, Sir Reginald, but in the 
greater part. 

425. Yes, in the greater pai't. As regards those two aspects, the complete 
transfer of forests might have a different bearing as regards Provinces in 
which the commercial forests were the most important, and Provinces m 
which the agricultural forests, those specially required for agriculture, were 
most important .P— Certainly. 

426. Then the working plans to which you have referred always went 
up to, or were seen by, the Inspector General of Forests? — Yes, in the old 
days,:' always., '■ 

427. Bp till when was that? — I do not know the date; I cannot give 
you the date, but in the early days their working plans were controlled ; 
but then everything was very much smaller in those days and there were 
many fewer working plans. 

428. Of course; hut as regards Bombay and Madras, they were always 
independent as you have said?— Y^es. 

429. If you sent the Inspector General of Forests there they did not like 
him? — No, I cannot agree. 

430. But if you left it to them, they invited him to help, they were 
very ready to seek his advice ?— That is my exiDerience. 

431. Provided he came at their own instance?— That was a pei*sonai 
matter again, Sir Reginald, very largely. 

432. Ohairinaii: I did not quite gather at what x>oint it was you dis- 
agreed. Bid you disagree with some point that Sir Reginald put to you? — 
OSe said that the Madras and Bombay Governments objected to the Inspector 
General. 

433. Sir Begimld Craddock: I was saying that was the usual difficulty? 
— There was a certain amount of friction in the old days. 

434. When you have been in Bombay and Madras, has that been at 
your own volition, or simply at the invitation of the Governments? — The 
invitation wms arranged for me. 

435. Anyhow you did not find any more difficulty in Bombay and Madras 
in getting your views listened to by the Governments concerned— no more 
difficulty there than in the Bnited Provinces Not tlie slightest. 

436. So that although they had their own staff there it was still useful 
to have the Inspector General of Forests to ooine and advise the local 
governinents ?■ — They were very pleased. 

437. I wanted to bring that out because I wanted to get jmur concur- 
rence in the importance to the local governments, especially local govern- 
ments such as Bihar and Orissa, of having some outside advice available 
to them? — That is what I am very strong about. 

438. Now, as regards education, most provinces have their own educational 
institutions and schools — Only for the lowest grades. 

439. That is for rangers — No, not for rangers, lower than rangers. 

440. Foresters? — Foresters. 

441. But have you no rangers who go through some course there? You 
have got a good many rangers who will be promoted men and do none of 
the forest schools nowadays give some teaching to rangers ?— They were 
going to begin in Bengal; they were talking about it, but up to date, I 
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believe, the only two schools for rangers are one at Delira Bun and one at 
Coimbatore in Madras, as far as I remember. 

442. Yon have one in Burma?— Yes, another in Burma, of course, a very 
good one there. 

443. With this complete lull in recruitment for the Indian Forest Service, 
is there not considerable risk that rangers who are not quite up to the 
work will have inevitably to be promoted and to assume charge of forest 
divisions? — If they are promoted to the Provincial Forest Service; I 
believe that has actually happened in one or two cases alreadjL 

444. Of course it is more likely to happen when you get a hiatus in the 
recruitment of higher forest officers? — ^Yes. 

445. Bo you find, or did you find, that the Indians with the highest 
qualifications and general education and so forth were as keen upon entering 
the Forest Service as other Services in India? — Ko', I would not say that, 
because few of the educated Indians, whom T have met, had a real liking 
for the life-. 

446. I mean there is a distinct tendency among those graduates of 
universities, and so on, for a more sedentary life than is afforded to them 
in the forests?— Yes. 

447. But at the same time among your students at Behra Bun had you 
got some really first-class men too? — Yes, a few. 

448. Have you been able to watch the careers of any of these Behra Bun 
men? — That College was started under me and they were just leaving when 
I left India. Very few of them had gone into the regular Service -when I 
left, so I could not really say anything about that. I have not been able 
to follow their future careers. 

449. I wondered if in the course of touring the Provinces you had been able 
to see how these men had come up?— Some of them were beginning quite well. 

450. Sir Peter Clutterbuck was one of your predecessors? — Yes. 

451. He was fairly enthusiastic about his men when he gave evidence before 

the Lee Commission, and I wanted to know from you whether in your 
experience the class of candidate has improved? — They have improved, 1 
think. • 

452. Were you out in India during the Civil Bisobedience Movement? 
— -I was in Burma. It did not bother us. 

453. Not in 1931-2?— No. 

454. Where were you in 1931-2? — ^I had retired. 

455. You retired just before then? — Yes, I retired in 1930. 

456. In the original Civil Bisobedience Campaign in 1921, you were in 
Burma? — ^Yes. 

457. As regards British recruitment you say before the Behra Bun College 
was closed that had diminished considerably? — It w^as 25 per cent. 

458. But was that 25 per cent, ever reached?— I think it was until 1930, 
They had rather intricate calculations adjusting one year against another. 

459. In the matter of Conservators, when the Conservators were sent 
from other Provinces by the Government of India, directly they came under 
the local administration they were just part of the ordinary machine. The 
Government of India had no further intimate control over their ivork? — 
That is correct. 

460. That ivas entirely Provincial? — Yes, 

461. When you spoke of guidance or control it ivas very largely guidance 
all along? — Yes. 

462. The control consisted merely in the selection of Conservators, research, 
and a certain amount of guidance over working plans? — Yes, and education 
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463. Would you say that was a correct descrixition of what it used to be? 
— Yes ; in the old days the Inspector-General had to sanction the ‘working 
plans for the whole of India. 

464. But now he merely gives some advice on them? — Yes. 

465. And it rests with the Local Government whether that advice is 
accepted or not? — Yes- 

466. Mr. Davidson: Sir Alexander, there are large forests in the Indian 
States, are there not? — Yes, two or three of them. Some of them have 
very good forests. 

467. Is it the case that in some cases the boundary between a particular 
State or States and the British Indian Province runs through a mutual 
forest ?— “Yes, I believe it is. 

468. Were you ever invited to go to any State? — I did a long tour in 
Kashmir at the request of the State Government. 

469. I think in answer to a previous question you said the Indian States 
had taken advantage of the Behra Dun Training Colleges? — Very largely. 

470. Do they also ask the Kesearch Institute to undertake any research 
on their behalf ?— 'Yes. 

471. Did they ever submit -working i)lans or ask for advice? — They asked 
for advice about any technical thing. The Government of India’s Institute 
and College are only too pleased to help them in any technical matter which 
may come up. 

472. Lord Eardinge of Pensliurst: Sir Alexander, there is only one question 
I wish to ask you : Since Bomibay and Madras have been separate from the 
supervision of tlie Forest Department, did you find that there had been any 
serious deterioration in the forests? — No, Sir. 

473. None?— No. 

474. Was that due, do you think, in any way, to the fact that there was a 
considerable European element in the cadre? — ^Yes. 

475. Lord EutcMson of Montrose: As regards Debra Dun, when the re- 
cruits come in from the Provinces do they go back to those Provinces? — They 
do not really come from the Provinces. They were recruited by a Central 
Examination from the whole of India. 

476. That is the present procedure — Yes, and when the Government of 
India allots the students at the end of their course, as far as possible they 
give men ‘who are suitable their own Provinces, but it is not always possible. 
We have had a Madrasi go to Upper India or a man from the Central 
Provinces go to Madras, which they do not like. 

477. Do you foresee under the new arrangements for autonomous govern- 
ments in the Provinces any change in tliat system? — Noj I think sonie’fching 
of the sort will have to go on. 

478. Lord Hutchison of Montrose : To w'liat extent in your view can 
Indianisation of the Service generally throughout India be carried out 
with safety? — Tiie present arrangement is 25 per cent. European and 75 per 
cent. Indian, and I think that will have to be maintained in the future. 

479. Lord Hutchison of Montrose : Can you foresee any direct control from 
the Government of India over the Provincial forests, especially when you 
have the commercial interests of the forests so closely bound up with the 
'Provinces.^ — No. 

480. Then it can only be an advisoiy control — Yes. 

481. In answ-er to Lord* Salisbury you made a point that you thought that 
the Governor-General ought to deal with the recruitment. He might act 
in consultation with his Ministers?— I agree with that. I think that is 
perfectly sound. 
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■ 482. Major- Attlee: Sir Alexandor, have you had any experience of the 
working of the Forest Punchayet system in Madras? — ^Not personal experience. 

483. It has worked well, has it not? — Some of it has been successful, yes. 

484. In regard to reconciling the interests of cultivators and farmers ? — ^Yes, 
village ■' management, 

485. Would yon tell me this: In the consideration of working plans in 
your time was there liaison with the Irrigation Authorities? The cutting 
of Forests in one Province might affect the water supply in another Province? 
—Yes. 

486. How was that liaison effected in your time The touch between 
them was very close. In Hill ranges which were of importance from an 
irrigation point of view we always carefully conserved, as far as it was 
possible to do so. 

487. Do you think there is a danger, if you do not have any central 
connection and allow the Provinces to manage their own forests, that 
there might be commercial exploitation for profit of forests in one Province 
w^hich might serionsly injure the water supply of another area in an 
adjoining Province ?— That is possible. 

488. How do yon suggest that can be got over : by Central control of 
working plans ?^ — Perhaps not Central control, but by guidance from a 
Board of Forestry, or something of that sort, under the Government of 
India, It would be quite capable of doing that. 

489. Would that he a Board imposed on the Provinces? — No; it would 
he a representative Board; we have had one already. 

490. And that worked all right — ^Yes. 

491. Was it a Board composed purely of Technical Officers? — ^Yes. 

492. There was no one representing the financial interests of one Province 
ns against another? — No; I do not think we ever had to tackle anything 
of that kind — at least, not in my recollection. 

493. Bo yon think the same thing would be possible where you had the 
forest policy under the direction of a Minister: that these matters would 
be . able to be settled by Technical Officers on technical considerations, 
without having any discussion between Ministers on the political con- 
siderations? — I think it would be always advisable for the Technical Head 
of the Forestry Service in, the Province to be in touch with his Minister in 
such matters, and I think he w;ouid certainly be so. 

494. Lord Eustace Fercy: Returning to the question of recruitment for 
one moment : In the first place, I do not know that I ought to put 
this question to you, Sir Alexander, but has the shutting down of recruit- 
ment been confined to the Service in Bombay, or has it extended to recruit- 
ment over all the Provinces -which are still under Central control? — Bombay, 
since 1923, has recruited very few indeed, I believe, and the other 
Provinces, owing to the reasons which Mr. Butler has stated, have, in 
the last few years, done very little recruitment. I think I am correct 
in that. 

Mr. Butler : Yes. It is recruitment of the Indian Forest Service, as a 
whole, which has been suspended. 

Lord Eustace Percy: Therefore, when Mr. Butler said economic reasons 
were the reasons for the snsipension, he was not talking merely speculatively 
as to what he believed to be the reason of the Bombay Government, he ivas 
talking as to what was actually the reason of the Government of India. 

Mr. Butler: Yes, for the suspension of recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service. 
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495. Lord Eustace Percy: At the present moment recruitment to the 
Forest Service in India is carried out by the Governor-General. How is 
that done? On the advice of the Central Public Services Commission?— 
The Central Public Services Commission holds the examination ; as a matter 
of fact, I held the first examination, and they took it over afterwards. 

496. And you would propose, naturally, that if Central recruitment 
continues, it should still be through the Public Services Commission ?— Yes. 

497. In England would you propose that the recruitmtnt of English 
personnel should be carried out by the Secretary of State?— Yes. , 

498. By the Secretary of State? — Yes. 

499. That is the ease at the present moment? — There is a very parallel 
case in the Colonies, where the Secretary of State for the Colonies carries 
out the recruitment. It happens that I have been Chairman for their 
recruitment for a couple of years. 

500. Marquess of Beading: 1 suppose that is at the request of the 
Dominion concerned? — Of the Colonies. 

501. Chairman: Is not that for the Crown Colonies only and not for the 
Dominions?-— Yes; I think it is for the Crown Colonies only. 

Marquess of Beading : That makes a difference. 

502. Lord Eustace Percy : One other point on the question of control : 
Do you know what the actual position is with regard to the forests in 
Bombay to-day? The Forest Service in Bombay has become a Provincial 
Service? — -Yes. 

503. But are the forests, as property, vested in the Provincial Govern- 
ment? — Yes. 

504. They are? — Yes, 

505. The Government of India retains no ownership in thein?- — No. 

506. Fiscomt HuH/acc : There are only one or two things I granted to ask 
Sir Alexander. What jmn say in your paper and what you said this 
morning with great force may really be summed up, may it not, in saying 
that what you are concerned about for the future really falls under the 
three heads of management, recruitment, and research? Would that be a 
fairly true summary of your general feeling — Yes, I think so. 

507. And that, as regards researcliy the Committee need anticipate no 
particular difficulty, because, on the assumption that the research part 
of Debra Dun will continue, that will cover the research field, and the 
results of that work will be available for all Provinces? — Yes. 

508. With regard to management, and by management I mean .-working 
plans, administration, and the technical side of forest working, I suppose 
it would be true to say, would it not that the key to that is really getting 
the right man as Conservator at the head of the Provincial Forest Service? 
—Yes. 

509. Therefore, the problem before the Committee very much revolves 
round the question on .which you have laid a great deal of emphasis, namely, 
the question of recruitment? — Yes. 

510. Now, having regard to the present position in the Provinces, where 
the transfer has taken place, would you anticipate that there would be 
difficulty in attempting so far to reverse that system as to place recruit- 
ment entirely under the Government of India or the Governor-General, 
without reference to the Provinces, with a scheme of general Provincial 
Autonomy in being.?— In answering that, Sir, may I refer as I did before 
to Burma and Bombay separately? Burma has at the present moment 
about 200 out of 630 of the gazetted staff of the whole of India, so that 
it is in a very different position from any other Province; and I think that 
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Burma is fit and is quit© capable and sliould be allowed to recruit its own 
officers ; but I think it would pay Bombay and I think it would pay every 
other Province in India to come into some unified system of recruitment. 

511. What I really had in my mind was whether you could develop a little 
bit the idea that you suggested in answer to one or two questions of the 
possible use that might be made of this Board of Forestry? Do you think, 
pursuing what you said just now, I think in answer to Lord Hutchison, 
that it was very difficult in view of present circumstances to conceive a 
system of direct control over Provinces it would h© possible to conceive a 
plan by which the advantages of wider recruitment could be made clear 
to the Provinces and with their general assent this Board of Forestry 
could he utilised as a body in which the Provinces would feel that they 
had their part to advise the Central Recruiting Agency under the Govern- 
ment of India? Would you think that might be a plan of meeting the 
natural amour propre of the Provinces and at the same time do what you 
deem to be of importance, namely, secure some central machinery for 
recruitment? — ^Yes. I may say the Board of Forestry has been accustomed 
to meet every three or five years to discuss purely technical matters betw^eeii 
Provinces, and has not as far as I remember dealt at all with recruitment; 
but the suggestion you make appears to me to be a very good one in this 
way, that the Provinces could co-operate very wed and put their views 
together as regards the methods of recruitment and the control of the 
education of the higher grades after recruiting, and the allotment of the 
various recruits, when trained, to their Provinces. I think that might 
be very well and efficiently done by some Board of the nature that you 
mention. We have had, and I have always sat, since recruitment -was 
started in India, on the Selection Board, and this Selection Board might 
possibly and suitably be appointed by tbe Board of Forestry, and they 
could advise the Public Service Commission, wffio carry out the examina- 
tions, in regard to forestry recruitment. 

512. I was a little bit encouraged in that view by something you said 
to Sir Reginald Craddock as to the way in which Bombay, for instance, 
had always welcomed the technical assistance of the Inspector-General, and 
that if you could get over the jealousy that the Provinces might perhaps 
feel if they thought that something was being withheld from them, you 
might not find it impossible to get their quite willing co-operation in some- 
thing that would be so obviously for their benefit? — I think so, yes. 

513. Only one other question. Under the state of affairs that we may 
contemplate in the future, ivould you anticipate any difficulty in the Debra 
Dun Institute keeping touch in future, as it has been able to do up to 
now, with forestry developments in foreign countries? — No, Sir, none at 
all; I do not think it would alter the scientific co-operation in any way, 

514. Sir Eeginald Craddock: There is one question I want to put to 
Sir Alexander. You have laid stress on recruiting and research, but the 
selection of Conservators strikes me as a difficult matter. The Provinces 
would, no doubt, want to select their own Conservators, and the Central 
Forestry Board, or the Government of India as it will be constituted will 
therefore have no voice in the selection of Conservators. Would you think 
that a difficulty?— I think it might be a difficulty, Sir Reginald, but I do 
not really see how it is to be got over at present. I think the Provinces 
would want, as you say, to select their own Conservators from the list. 

515. Lord Bankeillour : There is one point I should like to ask. I think, 
Sir Alexander said in answer to Lord Salisbuiy% that this control over 
recruitment should be exercised by the Governor-General in his own right 
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and discretion, but wlien Lord Hutcliison asked you sometliing, I am not 
sure that what you said seemed quite clear about that point ?— I think the 
Central Government, the Viceroy acting with the advice of his Ministers, 
should exercise control. 

olG. Marquess of Beading: What you said was in consultation with his 
Ministers? — Yes. 

ol7. Lord Eankeillour: Should he have the right in the end to determine 
himself after consultation? You see, in the ordinary constitutional language 
here, when you say the King on the advice of his Ministers, it means in 
working practice the Minister himself. That is rather the crux in India, 
whether it iwould be really the Viceroy in his knowledge and discretion with 
or without consultation with the Minister, or whether it would be the 
Minister? — I think in general he would take the advice of his Ministers. 

518. But he need not be obliged to?^ — Well I cannot answer that, Sir j it 
is rather beyond my j)Lovince. 

Ghairman: By leave of the Committee I should ipropose, with our best 
thanks for his kindness in coming here, to ask Sir Alexander to withdraw. 
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Administration and law in, nature of, at present, Hoare 97 (10) (11). 

Characteristics of, and relations with the plains, Hoare 97-8. 

Backwardness, definite policy to remove, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 
188. 

Budgets for : 

Recommendation re, Ba Pe and others 192. 

Schedule A areas, preparation of, Ba Pe and others 194. 

Discussion of matters concerning, in the Legislature, or asking of 
questions on : 

Prohibition of, power to Governor at his discretion, Hoare 102. 

Provision to be made in connection with, Hoare 96 (6). 

Schedule A, prohibition, objection to, Governor’s power to disallow 
any question or resolution sufficient, Ba. Pe and others, 188. 

Expenditure on, source of, Ba Pe and others 192. 

Frontier Service, see that title. 

Legislation required for : 

Schedule B areas, Governor-General should have to act on advice of 
responsible Minister, Ba Pe and others 188. 

System, Hoare 102. 

Proposals, Hoare 95-102. 

Removal of areas fi'om Schedules, provision for, advocated, and 
procedure, Ba Pe and others 188, 197. 

Schedule A areas (.’wholly excluded) : 

Administration, vesting of, in Governor, Hoare 102 (4) (5). 

List of, area and population, Hoare 96. 

Transfer of, except Federated Shan States, to Schedule B advocated, 
Ba Pe and others 188. 

Schedule B areas (partially excluded) : 

Administration through Departments and Services in charge of 
Ministers, supervision to be special responsibility of Governor, 
proposal, Hoare 95 (5), 99-101, 102. 

Particulars of, areas, population, etc., Hoare 96-7, 100-1. 

Shan States see that title. 

External affairs, should be confined to subject of political relations with 
other countries, Ba Pe and others 187. 

Federated Shan States, see Shan States 5 cZoty. 
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Burma— cont. 

PecIeratiGn, with India : 


see also Separation or federation below, ♦ 

Arguments for, Elaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Pavty 59-60 (11) (12). 
Burma’s position in, recomniendatioiis, Ghit Mlaing 2f6. 

Desired as means towards separation on Burmese terms, Ba Maw 169. 
Permanent : 

no Burman in favo-ur of, Ba Pe 118; Them Mating 127-8. 

Opposition to, Kyaw Bin 116-7, 169, 170, 171. 
no Real demand for, in Burma, Eoare 156. 

Permanent and unconditional, opposition to, Ba Mato 1S3, 170, 172; 
Shwe Tha 153. 

Preferential treatment, impossibility of, Eoare 156. 
without Right to secede and on same terms as Indian provinces, 
preferred to separation on basis of proposed constitution, Ba Mam 
168, 160-1, 162-3, 163, 165. 
with Right of Secession : 

Claim to, Kyaw Bin 117. 

Demand for, even if disallowed should not be considered as impediment 
to Burma’s entry into federation, Ba Maw 1S7. 

Impossibility of, Eoare 156. 

Objections to, as' pointed out by Secretary of State, 129. 

Resolution of All-India Congress at Karachi in April, ^31, and 
opinion of Legislative Assembly in March, 1932, Thein Maung 
124, 125. 

Terms and conditions, Kyaw Bin 117. 
iFinancial Adviser: 

should not be Eligible for appointment as Counsellor, Ba Pe and others 
189. 

Membership of Railway Board : 

Objection to, and proposed position in relation to, Ba Pe and others 
194. 

Proposal, Eoare 110, 111. 

Position and functions, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Salarv and conditions of service, fixing of, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 
‘ 189. 

Scheme for, Eoare 3-4. 

Financial position of, Cowasji 145. 

Financial powers and relations: 

Borrowing powers, Eoare 7. 

Reference of settlement to independent tribunal, recommendation, Ba 
Pe and others 193. 

Settlement with India Eoare 6; Ba Pe and others 197; Chit Hlaing 276. 
Forestry service, recruitment, Rodger 415, 417, 418, 432. 

Franchise: 

for Direct elections to Senate, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 207. 
Existing, for present Legislative Council : 

Defects of, Eoare 14-5 (11)-(13) ; Govt, of Burma 49 (34). 

Electorate, statistics, Eoare 13-4 (9) (10); Govt, of Burma A6 (30). 
Qualifications, Eoare 13 (S)yGovt. of Burma 48 (31), 53-4 (32). 
non-investigation by special commission of inquiry, Eoare 10 (1). 

Lower House : 

Electoral Rolls, existing, seriously defective, Elaing-Myat-Paw Anti- 
S epai^at ion Party 6A (21). 

Proposals: Eoare 1^7 y Govt, of Burma 47-51. 

General results of, Govt, of Burma 51 (39). 

Qualifications: 

Age, proposal, Eoare 15 (15) ; Govt, of Burma 48-9 (33). 
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Burma — co'}ii, 

/' Franciiise — cont. 

Lower House — €07it, 

\ ; Qiialifications— , 

Assessment to capitation tax : 

Eligibility not to cease: on attaining age of 60, proposalj Hoare 
15 (14), 33; Govt, of Burma 49 (34), 

Married rate, proposal, abandonment, Hoare 15 (14), 33; Govt, of 
" Burma 40 (34). 

Gomments on proposals, Karen Community 73. 

Labour eonstitiiencies, under consideration, Govt, of Burma 
51 (3S (3) ). 

Literacy, present vstatistics of, Hoare 13 (0) (7). 

Eesidence, proposal: Hoare 14 (11), 15, 33, 34; Govt, of Burma 
48-9 (33). 

Gomments on, and effect of, on Indian labourers, and suggested 
alteration, Tyahji 25S-G^. 

Rural areas, proposals, Govt, of Burma 49 (35). 

Summary of proposals, Hoare 33-4. 

University constituency qualifications, Govt, of Burma 51 (38 (1) ). 
Urban areas, proposals, Govt, of Burma 49 (36). 

Prime Atinisterts statement at conclusion of Conference, If oa re 11. 
Round Table. Conference discussion and Report, Hoare 10 (2); Govt, of 
India 47 (29). 

Women : 

Literacy and age qualification : 

Proposals, Hoare 15-6 (16), 34; Govt, of Burma 50-1 (37). 
Recommendation welcomed, Ma Saw Sa 177. 

Proposals, Hoare 15-6 (15)-(17) ; Govt, of Burma, 50-1. 

Wifehood franchise advocated, Ma Saw Sa 177 ; Ba Be and others 
206-7. 

Wives of voters wuth property qualifications : 

Advocated, Ma Saw Sa 177. 

not Recommended, Govt, of Burma 51 (37). 

Frontier Service, recruitment and control by Governor in his discretion, 
proposal, Hoare 101-2. 

Full responsible self-government: 

Instructions re. inclusion in Governor-GeiieraPs Instrument of Instruc- 
tions advocated, Ba Be and others 190. 
within Reasonable period, claim to, Thein Maung 129; Ba Maw 136. 
General Election, November, 1932: 

, . Decision : 

non-Acceptance as binding, criticism of statement by Secretary of 
State, Chit Elaing 181-2 (18)-(20). 

sliould be Binding on British Government and people of Burma, Chit 
Hlaing 120-1, 181-3; Ba Maw 139-40; Oowasjee Tyahfi 144, 147. 
British Government not pledged to accept results, Hoare 157. 

Issues before electors, Chit Hlaing 119, 180 (13) (14); Thein Maung 125, 
125-6; Ba Maw 134, 138, 138-9, 161-3, 170; Ba Be 138, 171; 
Campagnac 150; Sliwc Tha. 152, 152-3; Kyaw Bin 171. 

Results: Chit Hlaing 119-20, 181; Ba Alaw 139, 

Reasons for, Thein Maung 126; Campagnac 150. 

Government, Secretary to, in Department responsible for railways, mem- 
bership of Railway" Statutory Board, proposal, Hoare 110, 111. 
Governor : 

Financial Adviser, see that title above. 

Instrument of Instructions, recommendations re, Ba Be and others 190. 
25212 P 
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Burma — cont. 

QoYeTnoT—cont. 

Ordinances.,: 

sliould be Laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as possible, 
Ba Pe and others 192. 

should be Subject to control or siipercession by Act passed by Legis- 
lature, Ba Pe and others 192; 

' Qualifications advocated for, Ba Pe and others 1B7 . 

Reservation to, of control of monetary policy, currency and coinage, 
Hoare 3; Ba Pe and others ISS. 

Schedule A areas, administration of, Hoare 102 (4) (5). 

Special responsibilities: Hoare Ay 7. 

Discrimination, comments on proposals and suggestions re, Ba Pe and 
others 190, 2S2-S; Harper 2A6-S {2S)-(B1). 

Decisions as to whether involved: 

Reporting of, to Secretary of State advocated and should be subject 
to cancellation by, Ba Pe 190. 

should be Subject to revision by Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
at instance of Ministry, Ra pe and oiJiers 190. 

Schedule B areas, supervision of administration, Hoare 95 (5), 99-101, 

102 . 

'^Governor-General,’’ head of Executive should be designated, Ba Pe and 
others ISB. 

High Commissioner for, and Burma House in London, advocated, Ba Pe 
and others 195. 

High Court : 

Appeal to Privy Council, Hoare 7. 

Chief Justice : 

should be Barrister (or Advocate) Judge, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Practising barristers or legal practitioners only, should be eligible, 
Harper 235. 

Judges : 

Age limit, 60 advocated, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Appointment of, Ba Pe and others 195, 

Indian Civil Service quota, Ba Pe and others 195 ; Harper 234-5. 

Pay, pension, leave or other allowances, power to Legislature re, 
recommendation, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Salaries and pensions should not be open to discussion in Legislature, 
Harper 233-4. 

Temporary appointments, recommendation re, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Historical differences between India and, Hoare 154. 

Hkamti Long, see Schedule A areas under Exeluded areas abone. 

Hukawng Valley, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas ahore. 

Immigration, control question, Harper 251; Ba Pe and others 283. 

see also under Indian community helow. 

Imperial Parliament, Acts of, continuance in force, Hoare 3. 

Indian community: 

Attitude re separation or federation issue, Cowasji 144; Tyahii 146-7; 
Shwe Tha 15S. 

Communal representation of, no justification for, Ba Pe and others 
203. 

Constituencies : 

General, Lower House, no change proposed, Hoare 27 (42) (43). 

Matter should be left to consideration of Indians themselves, Elaing- 
Myat-Paiv Anti-8 epa>ration Party 62 (11). 

Proposals, Govt, of Burma 42-4. 

Discrimination^ protection against, see under Discrimination. 
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Byrma — cont. , • 

^^StatlTkT^Go^■^. 0 / Burma 86 (2) ; Ba Pe and others ‘202. 

Sftulry safeguards as regards administrative services, education and 
religion, etc., request for, Sra Sliwe ha, 

Views on Government of Burma Memorandum : 71-/0. 

Communal question, 71 (1)^ ^ ^ ^ 

Coiiimuiial representation, /I (1), /J vu; 

Franchise for Lower House, 73. 

Karen constituencies, 73, 74-5. 

Karens : • 

Population, 72 (2). . 

Bepresentation in Lower House, /2 (o), 74. ^ 

Separate electorate and reservation or s^ats, \o) 14 j. 

Women, reservation of seat for, 72 (6), 75. 

Senate, Members, qualification, 74. hi tz 

Women, reservation of seat for, Gout, of Bimna ^9 (6), 42 (14); Karm 
Community 72 {6}, 75, _ 

‘'King Emperor,” suggestion w’elcomed, J3a re and otfieis Ibb. 

Labour : 

Convention between India and Burma: 

Advocated, in event of separation, Tyahri 148-9, l/4pHaiper 1&7. 
Question of, Tyahji 148-9, 174 ; Ba. Fe and others 283. 

Criticisms of, reply to, Ba Fe and others 279-80. 

Distribution and nature of, Boare 2S (29 (iii)). 

Indian, s/je Indian community aboue. 

Organisation, extent of, Iloare 23 (29 (iii))* ^ « 

Problem, in connection with separation question, Boare loo-b. 
Ilepresentation in the Legislature : 

Comments on .proposals, People’s Party 67-8. , u 

any Decisions arrived at by Joint Select Committee should be* pub- 
lished in Burma, for expression of opinion by Labour, Tyahji 
255. 

by Nomination, not recommended, Boare 23 (29 (iii)). 
Recommendations re,' Iki Pe and others 206. 

Representatives should be Burmaiis, People’s Party 69 (6). 

Special constituencies, proposal, Boare 24 (29 (iii)), 27 (44), 31, 32 ^ 
Govt, of Burma 39 (6 (4)). 

as Special interest advocated, Indian Community 90. 

Legislative Council: ^ 

Attitude of, and proceedings, Chit Blaing 120-1 ; Them Maung 124, 126, 
127} Ba Maw 131-2, 158; Tyahji 149; Campagnac 150; Shwe Tlia 
152-3. 

List of members of minority communities returned by general consti- 
tuencies to, Ba Pe and others 207-8. 

Legislative procedure: 

Bills, introduction in either Chamber, Boare 5 (37). 

Excluded areas, proposal re, Boare 102; Ba Pe and others IbS. 
Finance, Boare 5; Ba Pe and others 191, 192. 

Governor-GeneraTs Acts, suggestions re, Ba Fe and others 192. 
Governor-General should have no right to stop proceedings as regards 
matters within competence of Legislature, Ba Fe and others, '’92. 
Joint Sessions, suggestion re calling, Ba Pe and others 192. 

Salaries, Legislature should have rights to discuss and reduce, of all 
officials except Governor-Generai, Ba Pe and others 192. 
Legislature : 

see also Lower House a-ri/d Senate 5 cdoi/;. 
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Biirw^ — co-7ht. 

Legislature — cont.^ 

Composition : \ ■ 

,, see also Aiiglo-Biirmaii Community^ Anglo-Indians, Chinese, Commerce 
',:and. Industry, etc., etc. 

■ Communal representation, see that title. 

Prime Minister’s statement at conclusion of Conference, Eoare 10~I1 
(3) ; 0 / Ilimna B6, (2), '37. 

Bound Ta'hle Conference discussion and Eeport, Eoare 10 (2). 

Election metliod, regulation of, Earper 233, 

Powers of, Em re 5-6, 96, 102; Ba Pe and others 188, 193. 

Suminoning, pi'orogiiing and dissolving, exercise of powers by Governor- 
General, on advice of Ministers, suggestion, Ba Pe 191. 

Literacy, statistics, Eoare 13 (6). 

Lower House: 

.Composition; 

.see also Anglo-Biirman Commimitj^ Anglo-Indians, Chinese, Com- 
merce and Industry, etc., etc. 

Gommimal representation, see that title. 

Constituencies, ^ee that title. 

Distribution of seats should be on basis of population, number of 
voters and area, People's Party 69 (26). 

Proposals, Eoare 18-27, 

Special interests, representation for : 

Acceptance of recommendation on basis of increase in number of 
members, wdth exception of reservation of seats for women, Elaing- 
Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party 61 (6), 62 (7). 

Proposals: Eoare 22-4, 24 (30), 31, 32; Govt, of Burma Z7, 38-40. 
Comments on, approved with possible exception of seats proposed 
for, Burma Ghamher of Commerce People's Party 67-8 (4), 69-70 
(28). 

Women, see that title heloxo. 

Composition and franchise, Memorandum by Government of Burma, 
86-47. 

Elections and electorates, see that title above. 

Franchise, see' that title above. 

Size, Eoare 11; Govt, of Burma 36 (2); Elaing-Myat-Paw Anti- 
Separation Party 60 (13 (2) ) ; People's Party 66 (2). 

Medical cjualifications, present position and suggestions re provisions 
against discrimination, Eoare 106; Ba Pe and others 199. 

Medical Services, superior, continued recruitment by Secretary of State 
to, results of examination of question should be placed before 
people of Burma tor their opinion, Ba Pe and others 186. 

Meston Award, injustice of, Tyahji 147-8. 

'Ministers:; 

Collecti\’e responsibility, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Kuinber, maxinmm should not be fixed in Constitution Act, Ba Pe and 
others 189. 

Parliamentary Secretaries, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Retirement when ceasing to retain support of majority in House of 
Representatives, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Salaries, Goiineii should have right to reduce or surrender, Ba Pe and 
others 189. 

Selection of, Ba Pe arid others 189, 

Minorities, request -for representation on Public Service Commission, 
Cowasjee, Tyahji 268 (VIII). 

Minority communities, representation in Legislature : 

see also Communal irepresentation, abo-re. 

through General constituencies in the past, Ba Pe and others 200. 
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Burma— ,, :: ; ' 

Minority , commimities,. representatioB. in Legisiatnre— cont. , 

in Loweiv H'Onse, Assocmtion S6 (4) ( 6 ) y Indian Oom- 

muniiy SS-90. 

Power to Governor to protect legitimate interests of, preferable to 
special electorates, People^ s ParfAj 66 (3), 67 (3). 
in Upper House, suggestion, People’s Party 6Q (3). 

Monetary policy, reservation, Hoare S; Ba Pe and others 188 , 
Montagu-Clielmsford Reforms, diarcbical constitution, niajo-rity of people 
in Burma opposed to, Chit Mlamg 179 (4). 

Myitkyina District, see Schedule B areas under Excluded areas a 5 ore. 
Nattukottai Chettiyar Association, 274. 

Prime Minister, recommendation re^ Ba Pe and others 189. 

Professional qualifications, protection of, Hoare 106; Ba Pe and others 
199, 283; Harper 249. 

Protective policy in India, effect on, Them Maung 123; Harper 140. 
Public Service Commission: 

Cliairinan and composition, Ba Pe and others 19Q, 

Minorities, request for representation on, Coimsjee, Tyahji 26S (VllI). 
Public Services : 

Indianisation question, Ba Maw 174. 

Proposals, Hoare 8. 

Comments on, Ba Pe and others 196; Oomsfee, Tyabji 265. 
.Recruitment : 

in Burma to certain section of, Ba Maw 174. 

Statutory inquiry, recommendations re, Ba Pe and others 196. 
Railways : 

future Administration of, proposals for, Hoare 109-13. 

Advisory Council, future of, proposals, Hoare 110. 

Board: 

Composition of, Hoare 110, 111-2; Harper 234. 

President, Hoare 111 ; Ba Pe and others 193-4. 

Proposals, Hoare 109-10, 111. 

Recommendations re, Ba Pe and others 193-4. 

Chief Commissioner, position of, Ba Pc and others 193, 194. 

Problem, nature of, and difference from that in India, Hoare 109 (3). 
■Services : 

Proposals re, 113. 

Superior, continued recruiitment by Secretary of State to, results of 
examination of question should be placed before people of Burma 
for their opinion, Ba Pe and others 186, 

Rangoon Trades Association: 

Representation in legislature, Hoare 22 (29 (ii)), 31, 32; Govt, of Burma 
39 (6), 47 (28); People’s Party 69-70; Burma British Associatio^i 
78 (12); Burma Chamber of Commerce 84-5; Pangoon Trades 
Association 85-8; Ba Pe and others 206. 

Views on Government of Burma^s Memorandum, 85-8. 

Rangoon University, representation of, Hoare 22 (29), 27 (44), 31, 32, 34; 

Govt, of Burma 38 (6); People’s Party 67-8, 69 (7). 

Reserved subjects: 

Association of Bur mans with administration of, recommendation, Ba Pe 
and others 189. ^ 

Transfer, provision for, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 186 195. 
Safeguards, provision and use only in interests of people of Burma ad- 
vocated, Ba Pe and others 186. 

Salween District, see Schedule B areas wider Excluded areas above. 
Second Chamber, see Senate below. 
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Secretai’y , 'Of State : 

Advisers, Eoafe 7~S; Ba Fe arid others 195. 

sliouid not be Required to consult members of Indian Council in matter 
relating to Burma, Ba Fe anvd others 195. 

if .S-ejparate -Secretary of State not possible . office should be held by 
Secretary of State for the Bominions, Bo- Fe and othei's 195. 

Separately from India, desire for, Ba Fe and others 195. 

Senate : . 

Casual vacancies, filling of, criticism of proposals, and suggestion re. 
Harper 229-3-0. 

Composition : Ba Fe and others 191. 

see also Election beloia, and uiuler Legislature. 

Minorities and special interests, I’epresentation of, Govt, of Burma 
53 (47) ; Feople^s Party 71 (47) ; Harper 229. 

Criticisms of proposal for, Peoples’s Party 70 (41). 

Election: 

Direct election of one-third, advocated, one-third to he indirectly 
elected and one-third nominated, People’s Party 70 (40) (44). 

Indirect election Lower House of one-half and nomination of one- 
half by Governor, proposal and reasons for, Hoare 29-30 (49)-(55), 
34 ; Govt, of Biir-ina 52 (43) (44). 

Half by dii'ect election, quarter by indirect election and quarter by 
nomination, suggestion, Ba Fe and others 191. 

Nomination by Covernor, use of power to redress any inequalities, 
suggestion, Harper 229. 

Nomination by Governor on advice of Ministers advocated, Ba Fe 
and others j 191. 

Nomination of one-third by Governor in consultation with Ministry 
advocated, People^ s Party 70 (43). 

Single transferable vote method, suggestion, Harper 229. 

Election and nomination, mode of, proposals approved, Kyaw Bin 213, 

Essential at present, Kyaiv Dm 213. 

Establishment would he opposed if communal representation system 
forced on Burmese people, People^ s Party 68 (5). 

Functions and character of, Govt, of Burma 52 (41). 

Life of, Hoare 29 (54). 

Members : 

Disqualifications, suggestion re, Ba Pe and others 191, 

Numbers, variation, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 191. 

Qualificatiions,, proposals, Hoare 28-9 (48), 34-5 5 Govt, of Burma 
53 (46). 

Criticism of i3roposals and recommendations for, People’s Party 
70-1 ; Karen Community 74; Ba Pe and others 207 ; Kyaw Bin 213. 

Retirement system, suggestions, Hoare 30 (56) (57), 36; Govt, of 
Burma 53 (45); Bn Pe and others 191; Harper 230. 

Returned by direct election, eight years period of service advocated, 
Ba Pe and others 191. 

Memorandum by Government of Burma, 52-3. 

not Necessary, 'Hlaing-Myat-Paiv AntiHeparaiion Party 65 (25). 

not Necessary in case of Federation, Elamg-Myat-Pam AntiHeparation 
Party 60 (13 (2) ), 65 (25). 

Need for, general agreement at Round Table Conference, Hoare 10 (2), 
28 (45) ; Govt, of Burma 52 (40),. 

Objections to, Ba Pe and others 190-1. 

Size, Hoare 11 (3), 28,, 34; Govt, of Burma 52 (42); People's Party 
70 (42). 
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Burma — cont. , 

Separation from India : 

Advoosited, Sr a SliweBa 150-52; Ba Pe 165. 

Arguments against : 

Constitution, fears as to type of, Iloare 155. 

Fiscal, economic and financial, Co iras/ee 144-6, 285; Ti/ahii 146, 147 
. ■ ■ 147-8,. 140, 164-5; Ba Mww^ 172, 172-6, 173-4; Chii Elahuj 275-6. 
Political, Tyahji 116, 147, 149; Ba Mciu)' 173. 

Comments on, Iloare 156. 

Trade, effects on, Harper 140-2, 143; Coivasjee 146; Tyahji. 147. 148, 

149, 165, 175-6. 

Arguments for : 

Conditional federation, impossibility of, Thein Maung 128. 

Economic, Shwe Ba 151; Moare 155. 

Financial, Them Maung 122-3, 128-9; Ba Pe llSy Harper 140; Hoare 
155. 

Fiscal autonomy and power to enter into trade agreements, Thein 
Blaimg 129. 

Geograpliical and racial, Kyaw Din 115-6; Ba Pe 118; Sra Shwe Ba 

150, 151; Hoare 154-5- 
Historical, Kyaw Din 116 ; Hoare 154. 

Political, Thdni Maung 128-9; Sra, Shwe Bn 150, 151. 

Protective policy of India, 123; Harper 140. 

Social and religious, Hoare 155. 

Attitude of people in Burma, Shwe Tha> 153; Chit Hlaing 179. 
on Basis of Prime Minister’s constitution ; 

and Federation on basis of White Paper proposals tbe only real 
alternatives, Ba Man; 129-30, 136-7, 161-2. 

Opposition to, Kyaw Din 170; Ba Maw 170, 171, 175. 

British Government attitude, misunderstandings as to, and correction 
of, Hoare 154-7, 

apparent Change of opinion of. anti-separationists in favour of, and 
causes of, Chit Hlaing 120, 124; Thein Maung 121, 124, 126. 
Claim, nature of, Kyaw Din 117-8. 

Confusion and complication of issue, Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation 
Party 58 (9). 

Constitutional progress not to be impeded by, should be made clear 
in Proclamation, Thein Maung 129, 

Convention of All-Burma General Councils of Bitrmese Associations and 
anti-separationists, July, 1932, Hlaing -My at-P aw Anti-Separation 
Party 57-8 (7) (8). 

no Decisive opinion expressed by people, Tyahji 149; Hoare 157. 
Demand for, history of, Thein Maung 121. 

Government of Burma Memorandum to Statutory Commission in favour 
of, arguments of, Thein Maung 122-3. 

Government of India’s attitude, Thein Maung 125. 

Government of India Despatch in favour of, Thein Maung 124. 

History of movement, Ba Pe 118-26. 

Idea of, as occurring to average Burmese mind, Ba Maw 130, 138-9. 
Indian attitude towards, Thein Maung 125, 126. 

Joint Select Committee on Government of India Bill, 1919, recom- 
mendation, Thein Maung 121-2. 

Majority of people opposed to, and results of election as evidence, Chit 
Hlaing 275. 

Opposition to, and public opinion against, Hlaing -Myat-P aw Anti- 
Separation Party 56-60. 

on Own terms, would be accepted, Ba Maw 165, 169, 

Round Table Conference recommendation in favour of, Thein Maung 124. 
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Burrria— 

Separation from India — cont. 

Statement of Secretary of State in f airour of, criticism. Chit Hlaing 
' 183 ,(28). 

' Statutory Commission Report in favour of, Thein Maung 123-4, 126. 

Separationists, cases of defeat of -claims of, Hlamg-^Myat-Faw Anti- 
Separation Party o6 (5). 

Undesirability of, at tlie moment, Tyahji 146. 

Separation or federation : 

Britisli Government pronouncement without delay advocated, Oanipagmc 
150, 164; Ba Fe 164; Kyaio Bin 164; Chit Tllaing 164; Tyahji 164. 

General Election of November, 1932, see that title above. 

Prime Minister’s Declaration at final session of Round Table Conference, 
Chit Hlaing 179-80. 

Reference of matter, by British Government to decision of people of 
Burma in general elections, Hoare 157; Chit Iliaing 179-80; Ba 
Maw 182, 188, 189, 181-2 (18)-(20). 

Secretary of State for India’s statement in House of Commons, Chit 
Hlaing 180-1 (14). 

on Terms of Prime Alinister’s statement, the only issue, Chit Hlaing 

120 . 

anti-Separation, meaning attached to, Shice Tha 152-8; Kyaw Bin 169. 

anti-Separationist League : 

Formation of, Kyaw Bin 116-7, 169; Ba Maw 133, 168-9. 

Uncertainties and doubts leading to formation of, clearing up of, 
Kyaw Bin 117; Ba Pe 118-9. 

Separationists of Lower Burma, aims of, Ba Mate 139. 

Sei:)aratiomsts and anti-Sep arationists, difference between, one of method 
only, Ba Pe 118, 118-9; Thein Maung 123-4, 127. 

anti-Separationists : 

Attitude of, Thain Maung 126-8; Ba Maw 175. 

Attitude of Burma Government towards. Chit Hlaing 120. 

apparent Change of opinion, Chit Hlaing 120, 124; Thein Maung 121, 
124, 126. 

no Change of view, Chit Hlaing 175. 

Election campaign of, Ba Maw 184-5, 138, 161-4. 

Formation of Party, Sh'we Tha 152. 

Jubilee Hall resolutions, Kyaw Bin 117; Thein Maung 137; Ba Maw 
138, 168; Campagnac 150; Shwe Tha 152. 

Unwarranted accusations against, Hlaing -My at-Faw Anti-Separation 
Party 59 (10). 

Views not properly represented in England, Chit Hlaing 183, 275. 

Shan States, Federation: 

AdminivStration : 

by Governor, proposal, Hoare 98 (13)“(14). 

Present system, Hoare 98-9, 

Financial position, Hoare 98 (15), 99 (22)-(23), 

Financial settlement with Burma, reference of claim to impartial 
tribunal, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 188. 

Particulars re, Hoare 98 (15). 

Subvention to, cessation advocated, Ba Pe and others 188. 

Shipping, discrimination, see under Discrimination above. 

Somra Tract, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas above. 

Special interests, representation of: 

see also under Lower House above. 

Criticism of proposals, and suggestions re, Ba Pe and others 205-6. 

Statutory Commission, majority of people in Burma opposed to, Chit 
Hlaing 17. 
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Byrina — cont. 

Terrorist outrages, Hoare 360. 

Trade, see Commerce and trade 

tbe Triangle, Myitkyina District, see Scliediile A areas under Excliuled 
areas above. 

Upper Chiiidwin District, Schedule B areas ^wcler Excluded areas 
. ohorc. 

Upper Chindwin Naga Hills, see Schedule A areas uftder Excluded areas 
above. 

Upper House, see Senate above. 

Women: 

Claims of, Ma Saw Sa 177. 

Literacy statistics, Hoare lB-14 (9). 

Position of, Hoare lo (16). 

Representation in Lower House should be restricted to Burmese. 

Independent Party 55 (5). 

Reservation of seats for: 

no Desire for, in Burma, Ba Pe and others 205-6. 

European women, claim of, Bwm a British As so ciafi 071 78 (1.3)-(14). 
Objection to, on principle of equal status, 3Ia Saw Sa 177. 
Opposition to. People^ s Party (6). 

Suggestion, Hoare 24-5. (31)-(32) ; Govt, of Burma 39 (6 (3) ) , 46. 
Special representation to, opposition to, Hlaing-Myaf-Paw 
Separation. Pai'ty 61 (4)- (6). 

Burma British Association, views on Government of Burma memorandum, 75-9. 
Burma: 

'Europeans, representation in Lower House, 75-79. 

Karen community, 75 (3). 

Minority representation, 75 (2)-(3). 

Rangoon Trades Association, 78 (12). 

Women, reservation of seats for, 78 (13)“(14). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (European) : 

Membership and representative nature of, 79 (1). 

Representation in legislature, Hoare 22-3 (29 (iij ), 31, 32; Govt, of Burma 
39 (6 (5) ), 40 (7); People's Party 67-8; Ba Pe and others 205. 
Views of, on Government of Burma Memorandum, 79-85. 

Communal question, nature of, 79-80 (3) -(6). 

European representation in Lower House, inadequacy of proposals, and 
claims re, 81-5. 

Karens, representation of, 80 (6). 

Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce: 

Representation in Burma legislature, Hoare 22-3 (29 (ii) ), 31. 32; Govt. 

of Burma 39 (6 (5) ); People’s Party 67-8; Ba Pe and' others 205. 
Representatives in present Burma Legislative Council, 91. 

Views on Government of Burma Memorandum, 90-3. 

Chinese, position of, in Burma and claim to increased re])resentation in 
Lower House, 91-3. 

Interests represented by, 90-1. 

Representation at Joint Select Committee advocated, 93. 

Burma Government Memorandum: 

Lower House : 

Composition : 

Minorities, representation, 36-8, 40. 

Special interests, , representation of, 87 , 38-40, 47. 

Constituencies, 40-7* 

Franchise for, 47-52, 53-4. 
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B'Urma Government Memorandym — coni, 

' Senate, 52-3. J 
Vie^vs on: 

Anglo-Indiaii ^ Goninitinity, 88. 

Burma British Association, 75~9. . . ' 

Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, 79-85. 

Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 90-3. 

Hlaing-Myat-P aw Anti-Separation. Party, 55-65. 

Independent Party, 6B. 

Indian Community, 89-90. 

Karen. Community, 71-75. 

Nfon-official opinion should have been consulted before framing of pro- 
posals, Chandoo 89. 

People’s Party, 65-71. 

Rangoon Trades Association, 85-8. 

Burma Indian Association, formation for carrying on propaganda against 
separation, denial of charge, Tyahji 147. 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, representation in legislature, Hoare 
22-3, 31, 32; Govt, of Burma 39 (6 (5) ), 40 (7); People^ s Party 
67-8; Ba Pe and others 205. 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce, representation in legislature, Hoare 22-3, 
(29 (ii) ), 31, 32; Govt, of Burma 39 (6 (5) ), 40 (7); People’s Party 
67-8 (4); Burma British Associatio7i 78 (14); Ba Pe and others 
205. 


c 

Campaqnac, Mr. G. H.; 

Burma : 

Anglo-Burman community, attitude of, 149-50. 

Anglo-Indian Comniunitv, views of, on representation in legislature, etc., 

88 . , , ' . 

General election, 150. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, 150. 

Separation or Federation, British Governhient pronouncement without 
delay advocated, 150, 164. 
anti-Sep aration movement, 150. 

'.Trade Convention, 150. 

Memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Burman Community, 253-4. 
Central Provinces, terrorism in, iff oare 321, 360. 

Centre : 

Requisites at, Attlee 382. 

Responsibility at : 

Memorandum by Mr. C. R. Attlee, 381-4. 

Westminster system, unsuitability of,, Attlee 381-2. 

Chamberlain, Sir Austen, Memorandum, Federal Legislature,^ direct v. 
indirect election, 372. 

Chan Chor Khine, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, views of, on 
representation of minorities, 90-3, 

Chandoo, A., views of Indian Community on, representation of minorities, 
89-90. ' 
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Chinese In Burma, see under Burma. 

Chit Hlaing, U., MLC,: 

„ Burma : ■ ' 

Constitution outlined by Prime Minister,, 181 (16), 182 (21). 

Council of State, 276. 

Federation, 276. 

General Election, NoTember, 1932, 119-21, 126. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, and proceedings, 120-1. 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 179 (4). 

Separation, 275. 

Separation issue, attitude of majority of people in Burma, 179. 
Separation or federation : 

British Government pronouncement without delay advocated, 164„ 
Beference of matter by British Government to decision of people of 
Burma in general elections, and decision should be adhered to, 
179-83. 

anti-Separationists : 

Attitude of Burma Government towards, 120. 

.apparent Change of opinion, 120, 124. 
no Change of view, 175. 

Trade relations with India, 275-6. 

Federal Assembly, 276. 

■Quoted, Thfiin Mawig 127; Shwe Tlia 152, 153. 

Statutory Commission, 179 (4). 

Commerce and trade, Burma, see under Burma. 

Communal question, in Burma, see under Burma. 

Communal representation in Public Services, Government of India Resolution 
July 1934, and new Rules, 315-8. 

Council of State: 

Formation of, by nomination of representatives by provincial Govern- 
ments and by Princes, plan for, Earl of Derby, Marquess of 
Zetland and Sir A, Chamberlain, 372. 

Representation of Burma, Harper 237 ; Chit Hlaing 276. 

Cowasjee, Mr. N. M.; 

Burma: 

General Elections, 144. 

Indian community, attitude of, 144. 

Memorandum on Memoranda submitted by Mr. K. B. Harper: 
Discrimination, 285-9. 

Trade relations, 285. 

Separation, arguments against, 144-6. 

Trade relatione with India, 146. 

Cowasjee, Mr. N, M., and Tyabji, Mr. S. A. S. : 

Memorandum: 

Discrimination, 265-8. 

Representation of Indian Minority in the Lower House, 269-74. 
Currency and coinage, Burma, see under Burma. 

Customs Service: 

Anglo-Indians in, and suggestion re, Hardinge 385, 386. 

Recruitment, new Rules, 317-8. 
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D 

Dawn, Mr. W. A. W. views of Burma Britisli Association on representation of 
' minorities, etc, j 75“9. 

Defence: 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Special powers required in relation to, memorandum by Lord Rankeillonr, 
375-6. 

Delhi, terrorist outrages, Hoare 358. 

Derby, Earl of: 

Memoranda : 

Oominercial discrimination, 377-9. 

Federal Legislature, direct v. indirect legislation, 372. 

Discrimination : 

Britisli shipping and capital, need for protection against, JDerhy^ Nall 377. 
against British trade, need for safeguarding of, in Constitution Act, 
Berhyj Nall 378. 
in Burma, see wider Burma. 

Commercial : 

Memorandum by the Earl of Derby and Sir Joseph Nall, 377-9. 
Prevention of, proposed formula, Berhy, Nall 377-9. 

Domiciled European Community, see Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. 

Dominion status, for Burma, see under Burma. 


E 

Ecclesiastical affairs, in Burma, see under Burma. 
Education, in Burma, see under Burma. 

Elections and Electorates, Burma, see under Burma. 
Europeans, in Burma, see under Burma. 

Excluded areas in Burma, see under Burma. 


Family Pension Funds: 

Administration in future, proposals, Hoare 311 (9). 

Established in time of East India Company, Hoare 309 (2). 

Funding proposal : Hoare 310-4. 

Consultation of subscribers and pensions, Hoare 312. 

Indian Civil Service Family Pension Scheme, Hoare 309 (3). 

Indian Military Service Family Pension Scheme, Hoanre ^9 (3). 

Indian Military Wiidowe’ and Orphans' Fund, Hoare 309 (3). 
Memsorandum by the Secretary of State, 309-14. 

Receipts and payments and opening and closing balances, 1934-35, Hoare 
310 (5). 

Superior Services (India-) Family Pension Fund, Hoare 309 (3). 

System, Hoare 309-10 (4). 
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Federal Assembly : 


Election to : 

Direct v. indirect and -reasons for advocating indirect .metliodv Hoare 
,367. . 

Indirect, plan for, Earl of Derby ^ Blarquess of Zetland and Sir 4,. 
Chamherlain, 372. 

Representation of Burma, Harper 237 ; Chit Hlaing 276. 

Federal Executive, Standing committees, scheme ioi, Attlee 383. 

Federal Legislature: 

Direct v. indirect election, Memorandum by Earl of Derby, Marquess of 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberiain, 372. 

Indirect election, argument for, Attlee 382, 384. 

Federation, Federal decisions, enforcement question, Ila7ikeillouT 37o, 

Finance : 

Centre, main heads of revenue at, Hoare 363. 

Federal : 

Allocation, income tax, Hoare 363-3. 

Balancing of budget for first ten years, means of, Hoare 363-5. 
Borro-wing powers during financial year, Mankeillour 374. 

Corporation tax, scheme, Hoare 365. 

Emergency contributions, allocation of, Hoare 365-6. 

Equality of burden’^ as between States and British India, question 
of, Hoare 364-5. 

Income tax, remission to provinces, programme of, Hoare 363. 

Indian States and; 

Corporation tax, or equivalent sum, after first ten years: Hoare 363, 
365, 366. 

Assessment method, Hoare 366. 

Customs revenue, dropping of claim to share in, Hoare 364. 

Direct taxation, no contribution by, for first ten years except in state 
of emergency, Hoare 363. 

in Emergency, calculation of special surcharges, Hoare 365-6. 

Financial Adviser, Burma, see under Burma. 

Forestry ; 

Administration, and political feeling in Provinces, Bodger 425, 427. 
Board of, suggestion, Bodger 431, 433. 

Central control, need for certain amount of, Bodger 415, 421-2, 425-7, 
428, 429-30, 430. 

Central Research Institute, Bodger 420, 432, 433. 

Commercial and scientific aspects, Bodger 427-8. 

Co-operation between Provinces, means of, Bodger 433. 

Dehra Dun College, B.odgeT 415, 420, 421, 422^ 430. 

Education, system and desirability of certain central control, Bodger 422, 
.427, 428-9. 

Financial results of operations, Bodger 426. 

Inspector-General of Forests, Bodger 421, 426, 427, 428, 430. 

Indian States, Bodger^ 421, 430. 

Leases, system of, Bodger 426. 

Liaison with Irrigation authorities, Bodger 431. 

Marketing, Bodger 422, 423, 427. 

Policy^ object of, Bodger 415. 
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Forestry — cont. 

Recruitment : 

Eiirox^eaii, by Secretary of State, continuance advocated, Ihjdger 4S*^. 
of Europeans in the past and suspension of, Bodger 423, 424-5, 429, 431. 
bv Government of India, on behalf of provinces, advocated and reasons, 
Bodger 415, 417-21, 423, 425, 430, 432-3, 433-4. 

Indians, Bodger 429. 

Indians and Europeans, proportion, Bodger 418, 430. 
at Present, Bodger 417, 419, 432. 

by Secretary of State, when asked to recruit, Bodger 418. 

Research,- organisation of, Bodger 422, 427. 

Service, organisation, Bodger 417, 418, 419. 

Teclinical Heads, touch with Ministers desirable, Bodger 431. 

Foucar, Mr. £., views of Burma British Association on representation of 
minorities, etc., 75-9. 

Franchise, in Burma, see wider Burma. 


G 

Government of India, Home Department, Resolution, 4th July, 1934, 315-8. 
Governors ; 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Special powers in relation to defence, Banlieillour 375-6. 


H 

Hadow, Sir Raymond, C.I.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. : 387-414. 

Irrigated land, effect of alkaline deposits, 414. 

Irrigation : 

All-India Board, suggestion, 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, 405, 408, 410-11, 
413. 

All-India control over water, 404. 

Co-ordinating authority, 390, 396-7, 398. 

Corruption, investigation of complaints, 400-1, 404. 

Engineers, Indians as, capacity, recruitment etc., 388, 393-4, 400, 401, 
407-8, 409, 410. 

Inspector General, 390, 396-7, 398. 

Provincial control, Punjab, probable working of, 388, 396. 

Research, 397-8, 401-2. 

Recruitment, certain proportion from England, advocated and sug- 
gestions re, 387-90, 393-5, 399-400, 403, 405-6, 407, 400, 410 , 412. 
Transfer, results, 390. 

Punjab Irrigation Service, 388, 396, 400. 

Recruitment, statutory inquiry after five years, 389, 393. 

Sind irrigation service, 389, 396, 413-4. 

Sind and Punjab, question of joint irrigation service, 414. 

Sukkur Barrage, 410. 

Water supplies : 

Rationing of, 399. 

Settlement of questions between provinces or between provinces and 
States, 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, 405-, 408, 410-11, 413. 

Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord, Memorandum on the iVnglo-Indian Com- 
munity, 385-6. 
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Harper j Mr. K. B. : . 

B urnaa : 

Communal electorates, 233. 

Europeans: 

Attitude of, 140, 143, 166. 

Bepresentation in the Legislature, 231. 

High Court, 233-4. 

Labour Convention with India, 167. 

Memoranda : 

Burma MTiite Paper proposals, 220-30. 

Discrimination in and against Burma if separated from India: 239-51. 
Memorandum by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee on, 286-9. 

Memorandum by U Ba Pe, V Theiii Maungm, Dr. Ma Saw Sa and 
TJ Shway Tha in reply to, 281-3. 

Indian Federal Legislature, representation of Burma in, in event 
of inclusion in Federation, 237. 

Trade relations between India and Burma in event of separation : 
221-7. 

Memoranda on ; 

by U Ba Pe, V Thein Maung, Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Shwav Tha, 
.277-80. 

by U Chit Hlaing, M.L.C., 275-6. 
by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee, 285. 
by Mr. S, A. S. Tyabji, 291-308. 

Protective policy of India, 140. 

Senate, 229. 

Separation, arguments for, 140. 

Trade relations, need for safeguarding of, in event of separation, 
suggestions re, and. suggestion re Convention, 142-3, 143 158-60, 
166-7, 167-8, 171. 

Trade relations between Burma and India, and question as to effect 
of separation on, 140-2, 143. 

Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party, views of, on Government of Burma 
Memorandum on representation of minorities, franchise, etc. : 55-65. 
Lower House: 

Communal representation, 60^1 (l)-(5). 

Franchise for, 64-5. 

Size, 60 (2). 

Special interests, representation for, 61 (6), 62 (7). 

Separation v. Federation, 55-60. 

Upper House, 60 (13 (2)), 65. 

Hoare, Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel, Bt., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Secretary of State 
for India: 

Burma : 

Discrimination, 103-8. 

Excluded areas, 95-102. 

Federation with India: 

Permanent, no real demand for, in Burma, 156. 

Preferential treatment, impossibility, 156. 
with Right of secession, impossibility, 156. 

Frontier Service, 101-2. 

General Election, 157. 

Labour problem, 155-6. 
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Hoare, Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel — cont. 

.Burma — cont. 

Lower House : 

Communal representation, 12, 18-21, 24. 

Composition, present and proposed, 31, 32. 

Constituencies, 26-8. 

Franchise, 13-7, 33-4. 

Special interests, representation of, 22-4. 

Women, representation of, 24-5. 

Memorandum on franchise, composition of the Legislature and repre- 
sentation of minorities and special interests, 10-93, 

Notes on points of difference between proposals in Burma Constitu- 
tional Memorandum and those in Indian White Paper for analogous 
matters, 1-8. 

Ruilwaj^s, future administration of, 109-13. 

Senate, 28-30, 341-5. 

Separation from India: 

Arguments for, 154-5. 

Arguments against, 155, 156. 

British Government attitude, 154-7. 
no Explicit decision by people of Burma, 157. 

Trade relations with India, 155-6. 

Family Pension Funds, action contemplated in relation to, 309-14. 
Federal finance scheme, position of States, replies to questions by 
Marquess of Salisbury, 363-6. 

Federal Legislature, Memorandum on, 367. 

Orissa, proposed boundaries of, 369-70. 

Terrorism in India, 319-61. 

Hoe Kim Seng, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, views on repre- 
sentation of minorities, 90-3. 


I ' , 

Income-Tax Department, recruitment, new Rules, 317-8. 

Independent Party, views of, on Govt, of Burma Memorandum on representa- 
tion of minoi'ities, franchise, etc. 55. 

Indian States : 

and Federal finance, see under Finance, 

Tributes from, gradual reduction, Hoare 362. 

Indians, in Burma, see under Burma. 

Irrigated land, effect of alkaline deposits, Hadoic 414. 

Irrigation : 

All-India Board of, suggestion, Hadow 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, 405, 
408, 410-11, 413. 

All-India control over water, need for, Hadow^ MuUings 404. 
Co-ordinating authority, suggestion for, Hadow 390, 396-7, 398. 
Disputes between Provinces, settlement of, MuUings 402, 408. 
Inspector General, revival of post, desirability, and question of posi- 
tion, etc., Hadow 390, 396--7, 398. 

Joint service for Punjab and Sind, qu^tion of, Hadow, MuUings 414. 
Liaison with forestry authorities, Badger iSl. 
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Irrigation — cont. 

in Madras, MuUing s 4.02~S. 

Mysore, Indian Department^ Mulling s 404. 

Provincial control: 

Madras, probable working of, MuUings 412-3. 

Punjab, probable working of, Madow 388, 396. 

Punjab, Organisation, Hadoio 400. 

Services : 

Corruption, investigation of complaints, Iladow 400 - 1 , 404 . 
Engineers, Indians as, capacity, recruitment, etc., Iladow 388 , 393 - 4 , 
400, 401, 407-8, 409, 410; MniHngs 391, 400, 401, 402, 403 , 404 - 5 , 
410, 412. 

European element, continuance, desirability, but breakdown of 
administration not anticipated on gradual elimination of, 
Mullmgs 391, 399, 402-3, 403, 408, 412-3. 

Europeans: 

Definite proportion sliould be laid down in future constitution in 
certain Provinces, but in others question should he left to local 
Governments, Hadow. 389-90, 407. 

Difficulty of obtaining, and question of reasons, Iladow 389, 406, 
407, 409, 411-2, 412 ; MuUings 412. . 

Enlistment of experts on short-time contracts \vould be useless, 
Iladow 403. 

Pay and pension, fixing of, Eadow 389, 409, 410. 

Eecruitment : 

possibility not Necessary in every Province, Eadow 406. 

Punjab : 

possible Agencies of, and suggestion re recruitment by Secre- 
tary of State, Eadow 389, 393, 395, 405-6, 407, 409. 
Continuance of, probable attitude in the Punjab, Eadow 395. 
Duration question, Eadow 389, 393. 

certain Proportion advocated and reasons for, Eadow 387-9, 
393-5, 399-400. 

by Secretary of State, for Madras, not considered* necessary, 
MuUings 410, 

in Sind, suggestion, Eadow 389, 396. 

Sind, source of, Eadow 413-4. 

Eesearch^^present position, and need for centralisation, Eadow 397-8, 

State iringation officers, 403. 

Transfer, results of, Eadow 390. 

Water supplies: 

Questions between Provinces or between Provinces and States, procedui-A 

^gg^stion, Eadow 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, m] 
41 / 6 , 413 . ^ 

Bationing of, Eadow 399. 


Judicature : 

Appeals to Privy Council, Eanheillour 375 

flirts powers of legislative btrfies with regard to, lianheUlouT 374-5 

£S»r“re“° ■» t, 

High Courts: 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Constitution of, safeguarding of, from undue influence, Banheilhur 375. 
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Judicature — mnt. 

Higii Courts—cotit. 

. Control of, 37 

Special Tribunals, setting ii-p of, JRankeillour 375. 

Supreme Court, if set up, execution of judgments of, in Provinces, ques- 
tion of, IkinkeUloiiT 375. 

K 

Karens, see under Burma. 

Kyaw Din, U: 

see also Ba Pe, U, and others. 

Burma : 

Anti-separation, meaning attached to, 169. 

Anti-Separation League, 116-7, 169. 

Anti-Separation movement, 117. 

Communal representation, Senate, 213. 

Federation with India, 116-7, 169, 170, 171. 

General Election, 171. 

Senate, 213. 

Separation from India, 115-6, 117-8, 170. 

Separation or federation, British Government pronouncement without 
delay advocated, 164. 

Change of opinion, Ba Maiv 133, 170-1. 

Protest, Kyaw Bin 170, 170. 

L 

Legislative procedure, Federal ; 

British India legislation, proposal re, Attlee 384. 

Finance, relations of the two Houses, Memorandum by the Lord 
Rankeillour, 373-4. 

Scheme for, Attlee 383-4. 

Stages of Bills, proposal, Attlee 3S3-4. 

Supply, free conference between Houses in event of disagreement, sugges- 
tion, Banhcillour 373. 

Virement,^’ suggestion re, lUinheillour 373-4. 

M 

Ma Saw Sa, Dr. : 

see also Ba Pe, XI, and others. 

Memorandum on wifehood franchise and proposal to reserve seats for 
women, 177. 

Madras: 

Forestry, working of, Eodger 430, 431.. 

Irrigation Service, Alullings 402-3, 410, 412-3. 

Terrorism in, JEoare 321, 360. 

Ministers, Burma, see under Burma. 

Ministry, federal : 

Meetings of, Attlee 383. 

Responsibility, scheme for, Attlee 382-3, 

Selection of, and continuation scheme, Attlee 383. 
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Mmorities: 

Burma, see under Burma. 

'Eepresentatiou in Public Services, Government of India Resolution, July 
1934 and new rules, 315-8. 

Mufiings Sir C. T., C.S.!.: 391, 398-410. 

Irrigation : 

All-India control over water, 404, 

Disputes between Provinces, settlement of, 402, 408. 

Engineers, Indians as, capacity, recruitment, etc. : 391, 400 401 402 
403, 404-5, 410 413. ' > = ' 

European element 391, 399, 402-3, 403, 408, 410, 412-3. 

Madras, Provincial control, 412-3. 

State irrigation officers, 403. 

Madras, irrigation service, 402-3. 

Mysore, irrigation service, 404. 

Sind and Punjab, question of joint irrigation service for, 414. 

Muslims, position in Public Services, Government of India Resolution July 
1934 and new Rules, 315-8. ^ 

Mysore, Irrigation Department, M idlings 404. 


N 

Nall, Sir Joseph, Memorandum on commercial discrimination, 377-9. 
North West Frontier Province, terrorism in, Hoare 321, 361. 


o 

Ohn Ghine, M., views of People’s Pai’ty on representation of minorities, 
franchise, etc., 65-71. 

Orissa, proposed boundaries of, letter from Secretary of State for India, 369-70. 

P 

Paw Tun, views of Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party on representation 
of minorities, franchise, etc,, 55-65. 

Pensions, Family Pension Funds, see that title. 

People’s Party, views on Government of Burma’s Memorandum: 65-71. 
Burma:"' ■■■ 

Communal question, 65-6. 

Labour, representation of, 69 (6). 

Lower House : 

Communal representation, 66-7 (3), 68 (5), 69 (6) 69 (26). 
Constituencies, 69 (26) (27). ^ 

Size, 66 (2). 

interests, representation of, 67-8 (4), 69-70 (28). 

Rangoon University, representation, 69 (7). ’ 

Senate, 66 (3), 68 (6), 70 (40)-(47). 

Women, reservation of seats for, 68-9 (6), 

Percy, Lord Eustace, and others, Memorandum on education in Burma 210-2* 
Comments on, Ba Fe and others, 210. ’ ’ 
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Posts and Telegraphs Department : 

Anglo-Indians in, and suggestions re^ Harding e 385, 386. 

Recruitment, new Rules, 317-8. 

Privy Coyncii, appeals to, EankeillouT 375. 

Public Services ; 

Anglo-Indians and doiniciled Europeans, Government of India Resolu- 
tion, July, 1934, and new rules, 31S-7. 

Anglo-Indians in, Memorandum by Lord Hardinge of Pensburst, 385-6. 
Burma, see ‘under Burma. 

Central Services, recruitment, new Rules, 316-7. 

Communal representation, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, 
and new Rules, 315-8. 

Depressed classes in, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, and new 
Rules, 315, 316. 

Indian Civil Service, recruitment, new Rules, 316-7. 

Minorities, representation, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, 
and new Rules, 315-8. 

Muslims, position of, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, and new 
Rules, 315-8. 

Recruitment : 

Local, new Rules, 317-8. 

Statutory inquiry after five years, considered useless, Iladow 389, 393. 
Subordinate Services, recruitment, new Rules, 316-7. 

Punjab : 

Irrigation : 

see also under Irrigation. 

Importance of, Hadow 387-8. 

Terrorism in, Hmre 321, 355-7. 


R 

Railways: 

Burma, see U7ider Burms., 

Services : 

Anglo-Indians in, and suggestion re, Hardinge 385-6. 

Indianisation, Hardmge 386. 

Muslims, position of, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, 315. 
Recruitment, new Rules, 316-7, 317’8. 

Rangoon, see under Burma. 

Rankeiilour, the Lord: 

Memoranda : . , , , , 

Courts in India, 374-5. 

Defence, special powers required in isolation to, 375-6. 

Federal Legislature, relations of two Houses in regard to supply, 373-4. 

Reserved subjects : 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Standing committees, proposal, Attlee 384. 
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Rodger, Sir Alexander, O.B.E.; 415-34. ' 

Bombay, forestry service, 415, 417, 418-9, 423-4, 425, 430, 43^:^ 

Biirnia, forestry service, 415, 417, 418, 432. 

Forestry: 

Administration, a-nd political feeling in ' the Provinces, 4:25 4'>7 
Board of, 431, 433. , . - . 

Central controi, 415, 421-2, 425-7, 428, 429-30, 430. 

Commercial and scientific aspects, 427-8. 

Co-operation between Provinces, 433. 

^4^S^ and Research Institute, 415, 420, 421, 423, 430 43-'> 

Education, 422, 427, 428-9. 

Financial results, 426. 

Indian States, 421, 430. 

Indians in service, 429. 

Inspector-General, 421, 426, 427, 428, 430. 

Leases, 426, 

Liaison with irrigation authorities, 431. 

Marketing, 422, 423, 427. 

Policy, object of, 415. 

Recruiting : 

Eur(y)eaiis in the past, and susiDension of, 423, 424-5 429 431 
by Government of India, on behalf of provinces’, advocated and 
reasons, 41 d, 417-21, 423, 425, 430, 432-3, 433-4. ^ 

Indians and Europeans, proportion, 418, 430 
Present, 417, 419, 432. 
by Secretary of State, 418, 432. 

Research, 422, 427. 

Service, organisation, 417, 418, 419. 

Technical heads, touch with Ministers 43] . 

Madras, forestry, 430, 431, 


Salisbury Marquess of, questions asked by, on 29th November on position 
State 36^6 ^ S^retary of 

Saw Bah Chye, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, views on represen- 
tation of minorities, 90-3. 

Shway Tha, U : 

see also Ba Pe, U, and others. 

Arakan, Memorandum on, 209. 

Shwe Tha, U : 

■ Burma": ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

Anti-separation, meaning attached to, 152-3, 

Anti-Separation movement and formation of Party 159 
Federation unconditional and perpetual, opposition ’to ' 153 
General Election, 152, 152-3. ’ 

Legislative Council, attitude of, 152-3. 

Separation, people of Burma in favour of, 153. 

Sind : 

Irrigation, see that title. 

Sukkur Barrage, administration, Eadow 410 
Terrorist outrages, Hoare 357«8. 
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Smith, Mr. H. W. views of Rangoon Trades Association on representation in 
Lower House, 85-88. 

Sra Shwe Ba, T. P. S., M.L.C.: 

Burma, separation from India, advocated and argiiments for^ 150-2. 
Memorandum on beiialf of the Karen Community, 215-9. 

Views of Karen Community on representation of minorities, franchise, 
etc., 71-5. 

T 

Tan Han Ti, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, views on representation 
of minorities, 90-3. 

Terrorism:' 

in Assam, Hoare 320, 360-1. 

Bengal: lOSO-lOSS, Hoare 330-6. 

Anushilan Samity, Hoare 324, 329, 330. 

Calcutta Corporation and, Hoare 334, 338-9. 
in Central Provinces, Hoare 359. 

Chittagong, measures in, Jioare 322. 

Chittagong Armoury raid, Hoare 320, 330-1, 332, 338. 

Civil disobedience movements, Hoare 330', 333, 337, 338, 339. 

Congress and, Hoare 334, 338, 340. 

Crimes, decline in 1933, Hoare 336. 

Criminal Law Amendment (Part Continuance) Act, 1930, Hoare 331-2. 
Effect of murder campaign on daily lives of officials, Hoare 340-1. 
Explosives, manufacture of, Hoare 332, 833. 

Female terrorists, Hoare 33S. 

General survey, Hoare 336-41. 

Independence for India League, Hoare 340. 

Jugantar Party, Hoare 324, 327, 329; Programme of Hoare 332-3. 
Labour Swarajya Party, later Bengal Labour and Peasants Party, 
Hoare 330. 

Measures against; 

Collective fines, Hoare 322. 

under Defence of India Act, Hoare 324, 325, 329. 

‘‘ Identity card system, Hoare 322. 

Improvement of 'morale of law-abiding citizen, Hoare 322. 

Legislative enactments, and results, Hoare 322, 335, 352. 
Ordinances, Hoare 328-9, 332, 335. 

Police and military, Hoare 322. 

Restrictions, such as curfew orders, etc., Hoare 322. 
after Montague-Cheimsford Reforms, to 1929, Hoare 325-30. 
Non-co-operation movement and, Hoare 326, 337, 340. 

Number of persons arrested and dealt with under Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930, and Regulation III of 1818, during 1930- 
1933, Hoare 351. 

Origin and history of, Hoare 324. 

■ 1 'T*n' fVjQCJ 

in 1930^ Hoare 332-3, 343-4. 
in 1931, Hoare 334-5, 844-6. 
in 1932, Hoare 335-6, 347-51. 
in 1933, Hoare 351. 

List of casualties due to, 1930-33, Hoare 342. 

Statistics, classified statement of number of cases of, 1930-33, Hoare 
341. 
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Terrorism — cont. \ 

Bengal — cont, < 

Peasants and Workers Organisation, Soare 339-40 
Present position, Eoare 336. 

Press, improvement in tone of, Eoare 337 
Recruitment, Eoare SS6, 337-8. 

Bcliools and colleges, recrniting for movement in, Eoare 337 Q 
Unemployment problem and, Eoare 336-7 

?n movement and distribution of, Hoare Soai 
m Bihar and Orissa, Eoare S2Q, 35S. ’ 

in Bombay and Sind, Eoare 320-1, 358-9 
in Burma, Eoare 360. 

ni Central Pmvinces, position re, Eoare 321 360 
Chittagong, Eoare 320, 32'2, 330-1, 332, 338 
Conciliation policy, uselessness of, Eoare 319-90 

rn™hfSa tr""" of measures taken, Eoare 819. 

Mr. Gamdiide non-co-operation movement, Eoare 326 337 3 ^a 

Ma^ lusmgs in future, efforts for, Eoare 321-2. 

Note'bySecrLrrofste^^^^^ 

“^ 30 trjuL,'‘l 9 S 3 k*%oart movement up to 

Press propaganda, Eoare 326, 326-7, 334, 335, 336-7 
Prisoners, general amnesty of 1920, and result of Eoare 319 99- 
Prisoners and detenus, results of release of, EoarTm i ’ 
in the Punjab, Eoare 321, 355-7. °- 

■e ations^^rth other subversive movements, Eoare 320, 321-2, 322-3, 329-80, 

Congress committees, EocTre 396 
Uussia, influence of events in, Eoare 329 -o-oare 626. 

in tnited Provinces, Eoare 3>20, 3o3-5. 

Thein Maung, U : 

see also Ba Pe, U, and others, 

All-India Congress at Karachi, Resolution 124 12/i 
Burma : ’ 

Dominion status, claim to, 129. 

Federation with India: 

favour of, 127-8. 

witn Right of secession, 124, 125, 129. 

General Elections, of November, 125, 125-6 
Legi^ative Council, attitude of, 124, 125, 126 197 
full Responsible Government, 129, 

Separation from India : 

Arguments for, 122-3, 128-9. 

Government of Indians attitude, 195 
Government of India ■ Despatch, 124 * 

History of demand for, and references fn a 1 2 ^ 

Bill of 1919 and Government of Burma Committee on 

Commission, 121-3. ^ Memorandum to Statutory 

Indian attitude, 125, 126. 

Round Table Conference recommendation 194 
statutory Commission Report, 123-4 126 ' " * 
anti-Separation movement, 127. 
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TNciri Maung, U. — cont. 

Biirnia — cont. . ^ 

Separatioiiists and anti-Separationists, nature of difference between, 
123-4, 127. . . . 

anti-Separationists : 

Attitude of, 126-8. 

apparent Change of opinion, 121, 124, 126. 

Trade agreement with India, 129. 

Tun Pe, views of Independent Party on representation of minorities, etc., 55. 
Tyabjij Mr. S. A. S. : 

see also Cowasjee, Mr. N. M., and Tyabji, Mr. S. A. S. 

Burma : 

Attitude re federation or separation question, Thein Maung 126. 
General elections, 147. 

Indian conimunity, attitude of, 146-7. 

Indian immigration, 148-9, 174, 176. 

Labour Convention with India, 148-9, 174. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, 149. 

Meston Aw^ard, 147-8. 

Separation: 

Arguments against, 146, 147, 147-8, 149, 164-5, 175-6. 
no Decisive opinion expressed by people in favour of, 149. 

Separation or federation, British Government pronouncement without 
delay advocated, 164. 

Trade relations with India, 148, 149, 291-308. 

Burma Indian Association, 147. 

Memoranda : 

Indian Labour in Burma, 255-64. 

Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on trade relations between India 
and Burma, 291-308. 

u 

United Provinces, terrorism in, Hoarc 320, 353-5. 

w . 

Wodehoiise, Mr. C, G,, views of Burma Chamber of Commerce on repre- 
sentation of minorities, etc., 79-85, 

'Y ■ 

Yen Moh Seong, see Burma Chinese Chamfoer of Commerce, views on repre- 
sentation of minorities, 90-3. 

z 

Zetland, the Marquess of, Memorandum Federal Legislature, direct v. indirect 
election, 372. 


